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Aht. i. MiniUca of the Evidence taken before the Committee 
appointed hij the Hmtsc of Commons^ to inquire into the State 
of Mendicity and. Vagrancy in the Metropidis ctnd its Neigh- 
bonrhcod. Ordered, to be pointed July Mth 1815* To^^kkh 
is added the Genet al lieporty ordered to he printed May ^^th 
1816. 

A n advocate for charity, in any of its forms, has always, at 
first sight, much to recommend him to the partiality of 
his auditors. He is doing something for the interest of huma- 
nity, in the shape of a positive servicet He is making a move- 
ment, to which he is prompted, in all appearance, by an 

E ulse of kindliness. He is exercising his thoughts, and lifting 
is voice iti behalf of distress; and there is something in the 
mere aspect of auclf an exhibitijon, that ia calculated to prepos- 
sess his observers, and to hold him out in a light of very advan- 
tageous contrast, either the selfishly indi^rent, who care 
not about ids projects, or the actively, Jiostik, who oppose 
them. 

On the other h^d, an cymnnent^ not of charity, but of 
some of its p^ticuiar format. ofleii mtitdi in the shape of 
initialorjr. di^he and pr^u^e to witb^ Howeyejr 

much be may prevail in the ar|;ument, >at the conclusion 
pi it^ may vindicate bis character as an .enlightened 
the species ; he baa , not unfreqi:iently to brave the 
the resistance of a most unpopular outsets The pnblic 
to be revolted by that array of hardihood wbiclt a mere rea- 
soning philanthropist is so likely to throw around bis specula* 
tionsf and, should be at length succeed in carrying their ac- 
quiescence along with him, this is an object for which he 
vuJL* xxviin NO. 55. A 
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bis way at one time through the gentler remonstrances of 
an alarmed delicacy ; and, at another, through the clamours of 
a b'^isteroiis and reproachful indignation. 

This, in no one instance, has beeil so strikingly cxemplifiec}, . 
,as in, those speculations about the naAre of charity, which- ^v^rere* 
5n a great measure originated by JMr Malthus ; and frivm wliicli 
many have been led to infer, that every public aiyi proclaimed 
provision, for the relief of general indigence, Ls not cjnly utter- 
ly incompetent to the attainment of its ob}ect,*^‘>^ijt^nas the ef- 
fect of perpetuating and extending the distress wliich it 
proposes to alleviate ; and that, tlicrcfore, it had been better, 
could the sufferings of poverty have been left to the hands of 
private charity altogether. In opposition, to this, the actual 
cases of want are brought out in full enumeration ; and all tbo 
circumstances of pntlios, by which they are accompanied, are 
impressively dwelt upon; and the direct and visible relief they 
obtain from our existing institutions, is too apparent to escape 
the commonest observation ; and the fact, the unquestionable 
fact, is at all times appealed to, and set up in resistance to the 
feaii'ul uncertainty of committing such cases to siicFi accidental 
impulses of compassion as they may awaken in the neighbour- 
hood where they occur: And thus it is, that the antagonists of 
this new doctrine are, in the estimation of a very large part of 
the community, placed on the vantage ground, both of feeling^ 
and of historical example ; while its friends are looked upon 
as having notlnng else to urge in their behalf, than the plausi- 
bilities of a barbarous and untried theory. 

To temper the force of these execrations, it is alleged by the 
followers of Malthus, that many of the eases in q-uestion are 
the product of the charity kself; that, after a public institu- 
tion has done its uttermost, it leaves a surplus of unreached 
and unrelieved wretchedness greater in amount than it met with 
at the outset of ks operations ; that it never rescues the >w/iolr 
field of human suffering from the hand of private charity, and 
then brings it under a better and more effective management 
than before; that at each step^of its progress, it only works on: 
a part of the actual field, and meanwhile sends forth a pestilen- 
tial influence on every side of it among the sound part of the 
population ; that on the outside ns k were of all the space which 
It occupies, there ever lies an unreclaimed waste of poverty, 
whieh'^ recedes and broadens, and that, too, in proportion as 
public charity proclaims and multiplies her doings: And, there- 
fore, so far from acting the part of a more efficient substitute 
for private charity, she has, in truth, left benevolent individuals 
Itibre to do than ever,, and aggravated all the duties and all thtf 
difficulties which originally' Joy upon them. 
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Causes and Cure of Paiijperhrrt. 

Now, without offering to decide this controversy at present, 
we ar«t led, by the publication before us, to attach ourselves to 
an object, on the practical importance of which, all the parlies 
in it are most cordially tlgreed. The object is, to reduce thrt 
•Jit-avy expenses of pauperpn ; and, at the same time, to re* 
lieve tif«,, miseries of the jpoor. We observe in the present, 
and in m^^«y of the otheri English publications upon this sub- 
ject, freqMent appeals to* the case of Scotland, and a kind of 
mystcriou.' charj^a ascribed to that peculiar mode of treatment, 
which still obtains in the grater number of our parishes. We 
hold ourselves to be discharging one of the most appropriate of 
our functions, when we are attempting to furnish our Southern 
neighbours with such information as our opportunities can sup- 
ply 5 and we do think, that much important principle may be 
educed from the present aspect of Scotland, in so far as it 
respects the question of l^oor’s-Rates. 

Whatever differences may obtain on the philosophy of the 
subject, we believe that there are two points on which there i$ 
now a very wide and general agreement. The first is, that the ills 
of Poverty will never be banished from the world by the mere 
positive administrations of Beneficence. The days have gone 
by, when the relief of Poverty could be looked upon as notliing 
more than the simple process of filling up a vacancy, or of direct- 
*ing towards that quarter of society where there was want, a stream 
of supply frbm that other quarter where there was fulness* This 
indeed was the first and most obvious expedient ; and it was 
natural to think, that in this way a sufficiency could be ob- 
tained for all the needs and sufferings of our species — and a 
more equal rate of enjoyment be diffused over the neighbour- 
hood ; while the rich by the act of giving, and the poor l)y the 
act of receiving, would come nearer to each other in the de* 
grec at which they participated of the bounties and the provi- 
sions of nature. This experiment, however, has been repeated 
in a thousand forms ; and even when conducted on. the largest 
and most conspicuous scale, the result has been a glaring niock*^ 
ery of these anticipations. Liberality has put forth her abun* 
dant stores in many a town, and in many a neighbourhood ; 
and no such scene of fine or delightful promise has ever been 
realized. And even when, with the feeling that her present sa- 
crifices were not yet enough, idie put forth a greater stretch 
of exertion than before — she has always found that her power- 
loss aim fell short of that accomplishment to which hhe direct^ 
ed all tiiC' earnestness of her wishes, and the strenuousness of 
her most honest and diligent endeavours — and lias at length 
arrived at. the sujdc mortificatian of knowing, that the objea of 
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her pursuit is ever rcceiliii*' from her advances— and that, let 
her multiply her oiferin^s as she may, there will still lie before 
her the unquelted aspect of a clamorous, dissatisfied, and actual* 
ly sufToriiig population. p 

This is a point, then, upon which we arc not calletl ta^ro* 
voke the antipathies of any set of n^k'u, by linking ij,iwith the 
doctrines of IVIallhus, or any other system of cconoiMipal specu* 
lation. People have roiin<l their way to it with nothj^ig else to 
guide them than a kind of gross and general Put the 

case of a we«*ilthy citizen, leaving the fortune h^as amassed in 
some second-rate town c>f the empire, to the object of alleviat* 
ing the general indigence of its people, and let its interest form 
a clear addition to all the anterior charities of the place. There 
are many who, wiili no system and no generalisation in their 
heads about it, coukl, on the strength of somoihiug like an in* 
atinclive sagacity, pronounce on the utter futility of such a des-* 
tination. 'i'hey could tell us, timt this nddiiional sum, if it a- 
mounted to ten thousand a year, would just go to augment the 
numbers of the poor, without reducing the iui>cries of poverty j 
and that if, by way of making a still more decisive stroke at the 
mischief, the ten thoa«*aiul were made twenty, the mischief would 
still rise upon us, and liold out as obstinate and incxtirpable a 
character as ever. In short, there are hundreds of practical men, 
who, though totally unfurnished with science or any thing like 
it, liai*e got a thorough bold of the truth of the mutter; who 
see, and see wnth a most discerning justness, that the right ma- 
nagement of poverty is truly the darkest and most iinrcsoivabio 
of all problems; and that, hi the face of all which llie combin- 
ed charity and wisdom of man can devise to banish them froiu 
the world, there appears to exist some mysterious neccss'ity for 
the accomphsfaniciit of the saying, * that we shall have the poor 
with us always. ’ 

And indeed, without entering into the theory of population 
at all, it seema pretty evident, tliat should 1 retrench my own 
enjoyments, and give the produce of all this economy to the poor, 
1 should only give to one set of human beings what I am with- 
holding from another. The sum now expended in the relief 
of poverty, was formerly expended in payments for the arti- 
cles of my own accommodation, — in the shape of support to 
those who supplied these articles — or of remuneration to those 
who had vested their capital, or bestowed tlieir industry upon 
the preparation of them. And thus it appears, that wherever 
a great mass of weailli is directed to the maintenance of the 
poor, this is done by a groat wilhdrawincnt of wealth from its 
former channels of distribulion ; by a great impoverishment of 
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those wlio were formerly upheld by this wealth in the exercise 
of their callings ; and, in fact, by the eroation of poor in one 
quarter, just as yon divert money away from those wlio were 
^industriously earning the jrice of }^our articles of consumption, 
to tht, relief of poverty ataidy existing in some other quarter. 
And hefiV*^ it may he sccrl how, if all the men of wealth in the 
-country to reduce Xheui«elves to the mere neccKsaries of 
life, ll!ey\v(»«l(l jus^dismi'^s from their service a mighty t»ain of 
dcjvudent /ir'iffrers and \^rkmen ; thiv w'ould jo^t, without 
forwarding bv a single i'^cli ihe cause of human enjoyment, ex- 
clnnge an indiistrloii? for a h* fcgarly jiopiiliilion. 

Without making any further attempts at present to unravel 
the intric:»C3» of thi'^ rnt'cliani'^m, we now ha«>ten to another posi- 
tion, in the truth of wdiich, also, ihere is a prettj^ gcncrnl agree- 
ment bet ween the disciple-. ofiihilo-v>ph v and praciice. It is, -that 
no power of impiisilion can protect a public cl^arity trom un- 
(air demands upon it, ami demands, too, of such weight and 
plausibility, as in fact, he acceded to, and have the ef-^ 

fort of wasting a large and ever incn*asiug propeution of the 
fund, on those who are not the rightful or lhi» legitimate olv 
ject, of it. We '‘pt‘ak not merely of tlic arts by which every 
daimaiit can disguise his actual ciri-iimstniiccs. We shall syp- 
^posc that this poiilt can he most iiL'idly ascertained — that a 
precise inventory can ho taken of a)! his moans and posses- 
sions-.-that every latent source of maintenance can be fully 
dctfcted, and brought before the view of the guardians and 
<listributcrs of chari y— and that a correct Judgment c.ui at .all 
times he formed on the (picslion, whtthcr the prcKcnt s-inialioni 
oi' the applicant be such as might cnlitle the p’JbhQ to leave 
him to hiiTUiclf. This is the only question which llic dir.- 
^Hiisera of a legal charily ever do take up, and, what is more, 
it is the only question which they arc able to resolve. The 
question of the prevuuis habits of the applicant for lelitf, they 
do not entertain ; and, if they did enU^rtain it, they would 
find' that iti3 satisfectory solution was far lieyontl the reach of 
all their expcdiLOts of vigilance and inquiry. The most gall- 
ing police tliat ever was devised, or put into aceion, by the 
fiercest despotism on earth, could not accomplish this object. 

There is not a labourer in the c,»untry, however well paid he 
may he, who might not become a pauptr at the first moment of 
his decaying strength or of his d jclinirg wages; and that just by 
such n relaxation of his previous economy as could not be detect- 
ed by the most watchful guardiatiship of men appointed to pre- 
side over this departiiiciit of the pulilic interest. I'hey could 
not go over the whole previous expenditure of his family. 
They could not limit or modify the multifarious details of hia 
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E ersonal and domestic economy. They could not enter his 
ouse, and prune away all the superfluities of indulgence that 
go on in it. They might as well tldnk of employing agents to 
sweeten the tea of every breakfasti table throughout all the 
lanes and intricacies of a great city, as think of keeping up 
the tone of the people’s economy, aifd that, too, in thfe face of 
OTen and widely known provisions for the relief of indigence. 
The truth is, that it is this provision ^hicli has relaxed their e- 
conomy ; and we may now sec how speedily, und, ,at the same 
time, .how imperceptibly, a double provision woultl be followed 
up by a double relaxation. The dispensers of charity are 
in a state of utter powerlessness over that very element which 
it is of most essential importance to control. And let them be 
;as multitudinous as they may, and completely provided with all 
the forms of strict inquiry and prying inspection, and skilfully 
constructed schedules, and bodies of men arranged into a curi« 
ous assortment of committees and subcommittees; in short, let 
.them get np an apparatus of defence and of distribution, as in- 
genious as they may, they will, in every one of their objects, be 
counterwrought and prevailed .over, by a still more ingenious 
population. 

There can he no difficulty now in perceiving, how every ex- 
tension of the poor’s fund is in general sure to be followed up 
by a more than proportional increase of actual poverty. We 
greatly underrate the alertness and the sharpsightedness of the 
lower orders of society, if we think that their attention is not all 
awake on the proclaimed existence of a revenue for their even- 
tuaf wants, or that they do not admit this fact as an clement 
of computation that tells, and with great practical certainty, 
upon all their habits of indulgence and expense. It were well, 
indeed, if they kept within the bounds of accuracy in these com^* 
putations. J13ut the truth is, that they greatly overrate the power 
of every public charity ; or, in other words, the relaxation of 
the providential and economical habits is always sure to go much 
beyond the capability of every instituted fund tp meet the effects 
of this relaxation. And hence it is, that a public charity neces- 
sarily preates more poverty than it provides for ; that a feeling 
of pressure or of deficiency haunts every footstep of its opera- 
tions ; and that the evil which it tries to overtake, swells and 
magnifies, and retires upon all its advances : And surely, when 
the good to he done, thus mocks our utmost efforts at approxi- 
mation, and we see the vision of distress we want to scare away 
rising into more tremendous dimensions, and, in the language 
of the devouring graye, telling i?s, on every addition to her 
spoils, that it is not yet enough, — surely there is something in 
all this that may well perplex and alarm us. Nor is it to be won- 
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dered at, that it should have done so much to check the stream 
of sympathy, or to shut its hand, or to stint the offering which 
flows from it. 

If actual want be tho ofily qualification required, tliis can be 
•easily come at, without anj painful accompaniment on the part of 
the applicant, or even \lithout any sucli jL^larin^ iniprovidency 
as shall decisively fasterf upon him a criminal or a disgraceful 
imputation. To relax jftic industry hy a very little, or to let 
down to a small fliTtt iriqiierccptihle extent, the economical ha- 
tits, or to regale the appet\) with a few secret and scarcely un- 
allowable delicacies, — these arc the simple expedients by which, 
when once tJie mighty hold of self-dependence is loosened and done 
away, the daily increasing thousands of a city population may, 
iu the shape of famished wives, or ragged chiidren, ur dtslitiitc 
old men, inundate the amplest charity tliat ever was reared, to the 
full extent of its capabilities and its funds. 'Idie recipients v\iil 
ever multiply, without any other limitation than the reveiUic of 
rhe institution ; and the dispensers he morLifled to find, that all 
the vigilance they can empL.V) and alJ the inquisitorial jealousy 
they can exorcise on the cases and applications which co-nc Ikj- 
fore them, will be a frail <icfcncc against the ire. asion of .such 
numbers as shall devour the whole produce of die charity, aiul 
leave a mortifying surplus of Imdling di'^coiitent and unappeas- 
’ ed chirnour, and uclual unreiioved povc-ny behind it. 

A.ik 1 here it may bn proper to mention, as nne of the worst ef- 
fects of such a system, tlrU mutual acerh'ty of feeling, whi rh is 
therel^y engendered l^etwcen the higher aud the l(nver orders of 
isoclciy. On the one hand, Uicre is the harassing suspicion, 
that witli every suiTender they make they are doing no good; 
that they are feeding a mischief they can otver (jucil ; that they 
are throwing oil upon a il.nne, whuh no art, and no manage- 
ment, can extinguish ; and lii.at at every new concession of liber- 
ality, they are to he mortified by some new exhibition of insali- 
ahieness or of ingratitude on the pari . f ii> objects. On the o- 
ther hand, there is the obstinate and determined sentiment, that 
no gratitude i^ due; — there is a feeling of riglit to buoy up the 
nurselings of Pauperism, under all the degradations it is con- 
ceived to bring along with it; — there is the provocat.on of scan- 
ty allowance, to feed their discontents, and to sootl), or even 
to elevate their minds, by something like the movements of a 
generous indignancy; and in all these ways is there established 
a strong feeling of repulsion bctwxcn the rich and the poor, — 
juo.st injurious, wc are .sure, to the individual character of both, 
— and most menacing to the peace and good order of the com- 
monwealth. 

This view of the matter should help, we think, to redeem the 
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speculations of Mr Malthus from a certain species of sentimen- 
tal abhorrence that is often expressed towards it. There are 
many who think that his doctrine has an air of irrefragable de- 
monstration, but that it also has to iihe^fiill as great an air of 
barbarity. While they admit his conclusions to be those of an 
argument, on which reason and trutlv have stamped tlirir irre- 
sistible authority, they feel them to bebainful and revolting, and 
melancholy. They conceive, that upW this subject they can- 
not follow the dictates of their juj’gmcnfT v^khout intlicting a 
wound upon their sgni*! bill ties ; n/ji* act their parts as men of 
understanding, -unless they stifle every delicacy of their natine, 
nnd be prepared to weep the departure of every softer charity 
from tlie w'orld. 

This is a gross misconception. A disciffle of ISIr Malthus 
need not be the enemy of Beneficence. All he proposes, is to 
change the direction of it. He looks on the constitution of 
our nature, as avoiding, in the pain it annexes to tlic sensations 
of hunger and cold, an immutable guarantee against the star- 
vation of those who can earn a subsistence ; and as to those 
who cannot, ho leaves them to die kindness and the watchful- 
ness of private charity ; believing, that evtry Icgali/.etl provision 
musters up a competition against the claims of real and iin(|iieb- 
tionable distress, in the unjustifiable demands of those, whom 
the very (.xistence of such a provision has tempted to resign 
their industrious habits, and voluutarily to crowd that avenue 
which leads to a degrading and wide-wasiiug Pauperism. 

If ill is belief be well founded, then does every disciple of 
Malthus sMnd upon lofty vantage ground, for retorting back 
on senlirneutalism all her own execrations. He has nothing to 
do, but to proclaim, that his partialities arc on the side of in- 
dividual and unknown Benevolence ; that it is there only that 
he meets wiih this viitue in all its tenderness on the one side, 
and ill all its gratitude on the other ; and that, in the ministration 
of a public and proclaimed charily, there is not one feature of 
kindliness which can draw his regards to it. And when he looks 
at the scowling jealousy and dUcoutent which evvr accompany 
its operations j at the manifest hostility of feeling which rankles 
in the bosoms, both of the receivers and dispensers ; at the 
sums extorted by clamour, and given with reproach; at the scene 
of angry contention, on which suspicion and resentment, and 
selfislniess, and all liie worst passions of our nature, make np one 
most odious and re volting exhibition : — When he ctmpics this 
with the fact, that there arc countries in Europe, where there 
is no legalized charity at all, and where want and wTclched- 
pcss arc yet as little known as in ours, — how can he f.’cl that he 
incurs the guilt of barbarity, in befriending a system which 
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offers to restore to Benevolence all its lovely and endoarin|rr at- 
tributes, without robbing it of one particle of itr. e/Ticacy; which 
is for guiding the footsteps of the wealthy to those haunts wh.ere 
poverty is to be found iia meek and modest retirement ; whicli 
is for dispensing the trc^iires of cliarit\’, through the secrecies 
of personal and con/idcj tial intercourse ; and would have her 
to expatiate on that mpccii theatre, where there i^ no eye, but 
the eye of OmniscienM^to witnebs her doings, and no book but 
tlie book of rA^rd them. 

But we' liave already dVdt too long on general and intro- 
fhictory matters, and must proceed, wiilmut liirtlier delay, to our 
statement of the causes to which the comparative exemption 
of Scotland from the burdens and the miseries of Bauperi^m, is 
mainly to be attributed. The fact is, that in most of our large- 
towns, and in pretty large districts, too, of some country pa- 
rishes, our peculiar system has been broken in upon. Ihjwever 
much this is to be lamented on its own account, it serves lo throw 
additional light upon our subject, by siijiplying us wiili a richer 
variety of cases and of illustrations. Like the act of subjecting an 
experiment to repeated variation^, it may teach us liuw to dis- 
tinguish what is tijicient in the business, h'ott* what is only cir- 
cumstantial, and thus guide us the more smciy to tlu dou 
of those principles wbicli are of e'^sential operation. At the 
stung time, the consideration of those peculiarities which be- 
long to the crowded population of cities, will not be altog^^lher 
inapplicable to that case of our overgrown metropolis, which 
forms the subject of the Report that is now before us ; while 
the suggestions we propose to throw out on the practicability 
of restoring to Scotland all the benefits of her original parocldal 
system, and of repelling witldn its ancient iimit^ that mitechief 
which threatens to bring a most corrupting assimilation upon 
our people, may serve to furnish some hints for the treatment 
of this great moral disease tiiroughoul the bulk nt ilial country, 
where it has obtained so deep and violent au inveteracy. 

In those Scottish parishes, then, wdiich ra’e still untarnish- 
ed by the habit of compuhsorv as’^essmeuts lor tb.e anruial main- 
tenance of the poor, the whole public relief whicii they obtain, 
passes to them through the organ of the Kirk-se^^ioii, an ec- 
clesiastical court, comjmsed of Llclers, who, in general, are meu 
of respectable character, though not always tuken from the 
higher, or even from the middimg clash o of society. 1 he mi- 
nister presides over the meetings of this body, with the title of 
Moderator ; and he, and all such members of bis court as have 
a practical share in the management and dLtribution oi the cha- 
ritable fund, do almost universally reside within the pjirish, and 
have at least such an acijuaiiitancc with the objects i;f their care. 
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as secures all those civilities and customary recofrnitions which 
take place among men who live in the same neighbourhood, 
and are frequently, if not daily, in the personal view and ob* 
servaiion of each other. I 

The fund itself is mainly derived! from weekly collection?, 
made every ISunday, of the voluntary Offerings of those who at- 
tend divine service. In addition to th\s source of revenue, ma- 
ny of the Kirk sessions have a small ci^^ntal, either in money or 
in land, bequeathed to them by chmtabid'<i>vii*'iduals, or gra- 
dually formed out of the accumulatef savings of past years. Hut 
we are safe in saying, generally, that the chief part of a Ses- 
sion's income, arises from the free- will contribution at cburcl) of 
the inhabitants then)sclve«, aided by certain fees v\hich arc ex- 
acted at burials and ]H'oc!amations for marriages and sometimes 
by fines for such irregularities of conduct as subject to ecclesias- 
tical censure and discipline. V rom the amount of all these items 
there must be deducted the expense of exM taia salaries to clerks 
and other office- bearers, in order lo t>btain the free income of 
each session for charitable purposes. And the writer of this ar- 
ticle can assert, on a pretty general induction of cases in the 
county of Fife, that the whole annual sum which to the 

support of the poor in its country parishes, falls ctuisiderably 
fhort of forty pounds sterling, and, in some case*., is as low as 
twenty pounds for each thousand of its population. 

Hut there do occur cases of emergency which require to be 
met by a larger measure of relief than can be awarded to the poor* 
at the ordinary rate cf parochial adminUtraiion such as a 
year of scarcity, or some uncommon depression of manufactur- 
ing wages, which, even in our mo&t remote and agricultural dis- 
tricts, has a sensible influence on the price of country labour, 
and more particularly on the means and the comforts of female 
Jiouseholders. To provide for such cases, there is sometimes au 
encroachment made by the Kirk-session on its capital, if it ha^ 
any ; or a special collection is held at the church door; or an ex- 
traordinary subscription set on foot throughout the parish ; or, 
lastly, a parish meeting of heritors, cr landed nror)rietors, who, 
in general, agree to raise a specified sum, ana retire in the un- 
derstanding, that each of them will contribute to it pioportion- 
ally to his interest in the parish. Even in this last form, howTver, 
the sum raised sustains the character of a free-will ofibring in the 
eye of the population. The law may make the maintenance of 
the poor compulsory on the owners*of land ; but the experimen- 
tal state of every parisii in this respect, is decided by such Im- 
bits and opinions as are found to prevail among its inl^abitants. 
,,And, in point of fact, though, by the injudicious measures of 
many of our landholders, there is, upon the whole, a gradual oh* 
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literation of the wholesome sentiment going on, it maybe assert- 
ed of almost every parish, where a habitual assessment for the 
poor is not yet established, that when an extraordinary measure 
of relief is resorted to, beyond the regular and ascertained me- 
thod of supply by the Ki|k-session, the money so raised, goes in 
the shape of a gratuitou!| offering from the dispensers, and is 
taken by the receivers ap/a present. 

But it is not enounrb.?faexposc to view the mere materia) me- 
chanism of our^arishec, eId hid our Southern neighbours look 
at the pieces which compo^ it, or barely to wonder at the re- 
sult of its operation. This mechanism inu^t have its springs ; 
nor do they lie so undiscoverably deep in the constitution of our 
nature, that they cannot be brought out to the inspection of the 
curious, so as to di'^close to them the mystery of its movements, 
yomc of them, indeed, are so obvious that they will riot require 
to be laboriously insisted on. And, among the foretnost of 
these, who does not fail to recognize the almost total withdraw- 
ment of that prospective security as to a maintenance from ex- 
ternal sources, which must have the effect of tempting many an 
English labourer to such thriftlessness and improvidence, as are 
sure to hasten him on to the condition of pauperism ? In ma- 
ny a Scottish parish, the whole sum expended on the poor would 
not suffice for the complete subsistence of one family. In such 
a case, every family mifst look to itself: and if they who are at 
the head of it do not .always amass a competency to meet the 
wants of old age, they do, in fact, look to iheir children. 

And if it be true that interest and necessity are the pow- 
erful agents for giving a practical establisliment to many of 
the virtues ; if this be the cliarm, which, in the commercial 
world, upholds the members of it in the cxcrcij^e of faith and 
honour and punctuality — tiien,in -hi^ more unobs»^rvcd world of a 
country parish, we may rest assured that the very same charm will 
bind the great bulk of its inhabitarits to such practices and habits 
as are most obviously indisprii'.nbie for the safety or the mainte- 
nance of its members. If it lioid true of human nature, that 
every quality is valued and held in reverence in proportion to 
the need for it; how p 'werfuily, in such a stare of things, will 
this principle invest the support and the shelter of parents with all 
the claims of an indispensable obligation ! Wiiat a monstrous de- 
formity will it impart to the act of abandoning them ! — And hence 
it is, that ive are so often called upon to )l)>crve, urn’er an econo- 
my like this, the honourable woi kings of wiiat n\iiy be termed 
the epidemic virtue of every neighbourhoou wh.ere such an eco- 
nomy is instituted — the aged reposing with c miifort and respect 
in the houses of their children — sitting at ilieir allotted place of 
distinction by the evening lire— returning this filial piety by such 
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Httle acts of helpfulness as their feebleness can still administer; 
—in a word, instead of being surrounded by the dreariness and 
the coldness and the alienations of a Poor V house, spending the 
winter of their days amongst homebred feelings and homebred 
enjoyments — and at length carried to|f their graves by the arms 
of descendants who, (>ut of their ownPhard and honest earnings 
shielded the parents who gave them 1- irth from a degradation 
they would liave blushed to endure; J^eping them off* from 
the parish to the very last, so bore ‘hp the ter/fiination of their 
career, as to sustain the dignity of fts character throughout, and 
nobly to close its description, as a career of unbroken and un- 
sullied independence. 

These are llie grand moral struggles which resolve this my- 
stery — and by which, while the temptation to give them up is 
only kept at a distance from us, there would be a secure and e- 
vrrlasting barrier against the progress of pauperism in our Scot- 
tish parishes. But in many of these parishes, particularly to 
the south of the Forth and Clyde, this te'mptation has been oli- 
trufled upon the people ; and the result of it is pregnant with 
instruction. It appears, from written documents before ns, that 
there are parishes in Roxburghshire, where, within less than half 
n century, and since the principle of legal assessments has come 
to be hai>ifually acted upon, the expense of the poor has increas- 
ed ten fold 5 — and we have one particularly in our eye, ubere the 
whole money expeudied comes coii'^iclerably above the rate of 
liundrcfl pounds a year for each thousand of its population. 
There is anoihtr parish in the neighbourhood of liiinburgh, 
where, upon the reculkction of a verbal statement made some 
time ago to the writer of this article, there h^is been an increase 
of the annual charge from fifty to four hundred pounds in the 
f,pace of twenty years, — and that too, contemporaneous with the 
introduction of the method of assessments. 

VVe now proceed to other principles more latent perhaps, buf 
certainly not loss powerful in their operation. When once this 
regular system cf levying the supplies of pauperism is introduced, 
it robs the whole sum which is given, of the expression that it 
once had of a free-will offering, A little repletion will serve to 
convince the rocider how much this one circuinsfenice tends to 
undermine that delicate reluctance on the part of the receiver, 
which, in truth, forms one great moral barrier against the ex- 
tension of pauperism. A man may feel ashamed to accept as a 
favour that which he has no objection whatever to pocket as Ins 
due; and he may even feel elcviited on obtaining, as the fruit rtf 
a legal victory, what would have hurt and degraded him in the 
^ shape of a donation. Under the new system of things, there is 
something like the buoyancy of a generous sentiment, to displace 
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that conscious humiliation, which, under the bW st^stem, h 
strongly associated with the act of becoming a dependant on 
the charity of the public. That salutary recoil, which, in the 
unadulterated parishes of the North, is operating with so mucli 
•vigour at this very hour, |s completely overborne by that other 
set of inward movements ^hich swell out, and which even cle^ 
vate the heart, when the ijossessor of it is employed in what he 
thinks the work of a staked and a rightful vindication. This 
was strikingly e3«fiTdplft]cd\few months ago in Glasgow and its 
neighbourhood, where the \8ontest for a legal maintenance was 
maintained with all the zeal and dignity of that more generous 
contest which has for its object, the establishment of the political 
rights and liberties of the commonwealth, and where one of the 
most munificent subscripiioiis in the empire for the relief of the 
industrious operatives, was eyed by the principal champions in 
this controversy, with evident feelings of dissatisfaction and dis- 
dain. This may serve to prove how surely and how tremen- 
dously this mischief carries in it the principles of its own acce- 
leration — -how those very feelings of self-respect, which, under 
the system of voluntary relief, act as such powerful guardians to 
defend the access of pauperism, this ftvstem of legal arul compulso- 
ry relief enlists to a certain degree upon its owm side, and tuniFi 
them into harbingers f<ir speeding and preparing the way to 
•its own practical extension — how it inverts beiore the eyes of 
the people till the images of glory — and leads them to vaunt in a 
condition of society, from which evtry min, who has the true 
soul and sense of dignity within him, will do his uttermost to 
rescue himself, and all who belong to him. 

And here we should not be afraid to make our appeal to the best 
sensibilities of the people themselves, and arc confident of an 
echoing testimony from many a bosom. Which, we could safe- 
ly ask, at least in rmr own country, wluch is nobler — to struggle 
unseen with the difficulties of your situation, or to lay open your 
bouse and your circumstances to the scowl of an ofikiiai inquisi- 
tor? Or if these difficulties are like to overmatch you — whether it 
would not cpme home to your ree)ing:> in the form of a kindher ap- 
plication, that the helping band of a secret and invisible friend w as 
stretclied forth to, relieve you, than that your degradation should 
be obtruded upon the face of day, or be indelibly engraven in the 
registers of a public insiitutiou ? W'hich of the two would be more 
cheering to your family— the visit ot an afteciionaie neighbour, 
who knows your misfortunes and your worth, and is ready to 
shower upon you the tenderness ot his silent ministrations —or 
that you should swell the ijumber of applicants who troop around 
Public Benevolence as she sits on her elevated chair, and deals out 
her weekly allowances with ail the point and rigour of au attor- 
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ne; ? These, however, are the mortifications which every institut- 
ed provision for the poor is sure to bring along with it — and that 
too without any abatement of the ills pf poverty, but with a sore 
and increasing aggravation of them. How infinitely desirable 
would it then be, if these safe and simple practices oould be re-* 
stored to their full operation, by the universal adoption of which, 
all subscriptions would henceforward ^ unpalled for, and all the 
hateful degradation of legalized charii^^ exclusively and for e- 
ver done away ! 

But we must go back again to tne case of a country parish, 
and see in what possible way its wholesome economy can be 
transferred to the crowded population of a great city. 

We will venture to say, that one of the most powerful checks 
to pauperism, in a small parish, is the personal acquaintance 
which the members of every distinct vicinity in that parish have 
with each other. This circumstance operates in a variety of 
ways, and all of them on the side of augmenting and fortifying 
the repugnancy of our peasantry against the condition of pau- 
perism. The exposure of one’s degradation in the eyes of his 
feliow-men, is at all times painful ; but the pain is inconceivably 
heightened, when this takes place in the sight of those with 
whom for years we have been in terms of familiar converse, 
among whom we have maintained, down to the present period 
of our history, the standing of an equal estimation, with whotn 
we are every day in the habit of exchanging the notices and the 
civilities of good ncighbouAood, and before whom, therefore, 
it may be quite insufferable to make a visible descent amongst 
the wretched dependants upon the cliarity of the parish. We 
know not a single antipathy of more powerful and practical ope- 
ration than this; and to prove how much it is sustained by a long 
established acquaintance with the surrounding observers, it is only 
necessary to mention, that nothing is more common amongst the 
families of our poor than the utter extinction of this delicacy, so 
soon as they are removed from those external circumstances by 
which it is excited. When a family moves from one parish to an- 
other, they get beyond the sphere of that moral control which we 
have now been insisting on. A degrading exhibition in the eye 
of those new neighbours among whom they have come, is far 
less insupportable than the same exhibition in the eye of those 
old neighbours whom they have left, and with whom they have 
left all those restraints and delicacies, which grew stronger every 
year, by all the habits and all the recollections of a prolonged 
association. I'herc is not a more frequent complaint among the 
administrators of parochial charit}^, than the trouble and the 
^encroachments to which they are exposed from the rapacity of 
new- comers. There is not a more frequent topic of exultatioBi 
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than the superior delicacy and tone of character which obtain 
anionfr the original inhabitants. There is not a more frequent 
reflcciion, than that if th^y had only these to deal with, they 
could, even after the mischievous principle of assessment hasj 
been introduced, and agaii^^t the force of this opposing element, 
prevail, in their honourable combat for the independency of 
their native population. i 

There is one other d'ill^cy, to the operation of which the 
constitution of a ^mall parisi^ is peculiarly favourable— 'that de- 
licacy wliich is set agoing by Hhe acquaintance that obtains be- 
tween the labouring classes and the administrators of ihe paro- 
chial charity. There is nothing that serves more to dignify the 
character of any person, than the daily and habitual notice 
that is taken of him by his superiors. I'he simple exchange 
of those salutations which are given and received on the way- 
side, has a more suVjstantial effect on the general tone of a 
neighbourhood, than a gross or superficial observer of human 
nature is able to conceive. And the tflect comes to be far more 
conspicuous, when these slighter expressions of acknowledgement 
arc heightened into closer and kindlier applications ; wdien, by 
a series of descending interchanges, the golden line of life is 
kept continuous and unbroken, from the owner of the lordliest 
domain, down to the humblest of the cottagers 5 when in the 
operations of agricultural service, a small and unshifting popu- 
lation arc ever presenting the same sot of faces, and bringing 
the men of influence and property into frequent contact with 
the same individuals ; when out of his mansion-house, there is 
always emanating tow’ards the contiguous hamlet, a stream of 
obliging and beneficent attention upon its families. — Why, un- 
der such a system of things, there is already established in the 
minds of the people a very strong principle of recoil from such 
an exhibition as will degrade them in the sight of those supe- 
riors, with whom they have so often reciprocated on the hon- 
ourable footing of independence and mutual respect: And this 
principle is felt with ten-fold intensity, should these superiors be 
both the administrators and the supporters of the charity that 
is offered. 

There is still another circumstaiyce, vrhicb well deserves to be 
adverted to. Under the peculiarly Scottish system, the great 
mass of the people are contributers to llie parish charity. It is 
felt and acted upon as a creditable thing on the part of men in 
the labouring classes, to give their mite to the weekly collection* 
It is needless to expatiate on the effect of this, in widening the 
distance of all their habits, and of all their inclinations from a 
state of pauperism. A man who has been, throughout tiie great 
bulk of his life, Aluc.. o f that 
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very practice^ by a more impa95iab1e intet^val, from the humble 
condition of a receiver. The higher the station is which he 
row occupies, the greater will be, his reluctance to descend 
from it. And when, in addition to this, we consider that these 
bumble rontributers are scattered tl^oughout the gieat mass or 
file population; that^ removed by a nmrow space from pauperism, 
they are in daily and familiar contact fvith those who are stand- 
ing upon the verge of it, and stfuggii W ag ainst the necessity of 
an entrance 9 when the fear and the disgraSfe of being burden- 
some, are aggravated by the consideration, that the burden, 
instead of being confined to the great and the lofty, is extend- 
ed, through the medium of pulpit-addresses and announce- 
rjents of special collection, to the very men who live beside them, 
and with whom tliey have associated for years on terms of per- 
fect equality ; wc may, without any great reach of penetration, 
cnmpreiieiid how, nn<ier such a constitution of matters, there 
w'ill, among a tolerably enlightened people, be an eff'ectual bar- 
rier in the working of their own hearts, and in the spontauteous 
movement of their own native and untaught delicacies, against 
the extension of a dciirading pauperisn). 

The intro<lurtion of legal as^^e^sments, however, has paralyzed 
the whole of ihis machinery. There has been a very natural de- 
cline in the amount of the weekly collections, in all those parishes 
where this met hot! has been instituted. The money given to the 
poor has lost its original character of a free-will offeVing, and is 
now given and received in the shape of an extorted riglit from the 
wealthier to the humbler class.es of jhe community. It is true, 
that, in anjiilry parishes, some of the circumstances now speci- 
fied do stil! cohtinne to operate in a certain degree^ and to re- 
strain the ccU rity of those advances, by which the border coun- 
ties of »Scothirul are fa'^^t bartering to a state of assimilation with 
the sister kingdom. But, with the exception of a few' cases, 
whicli may be steerwards adverted to, tliere has in truth been 
a very rapid accelorati4)n of a mischief which is entailing a 
heavy bunlen iip>*)u the conntry, and deteriorating the charac- 
ter of its people, without adding one particle to their enjoy- 
ments. 

Now we cannot fail to perceive how, in cities^ where all the 
restraints that have now been enumerated are of so much feebler 
operation, this acceleration must be still more alarming. The 
control of the immediate neighbourhood over a man's sense of 
dignity{i 4 ^arceiy felt at all in those places where families may 
live lor years in a state of juxtaposition, and never ex- 

change one iK*te of acquaintanceship with *each oiber- In the 
den^ty of such a compact and crowded mass, individu ds and 
tamiites^o §carceiy5 within .sight of each other; and the power 
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which lies in that wearer and more intimate observation which 
is exercised by those few who are familiar with him who is }iist 
.standinp on the brink of pauperism, is in a f^reat mca^^ure dilut- 
ed l)y the generalities of that more distant interc{)urse which every 
•inhabitant of a city may carry on with people who take no con- 
cern in his affairs, and exercise no inspection over them. 

And again, as to the personal knowledge that sul>sists between 
the recipients and llie adiil^inislrators of charity — as to that tie of 
acijiiaintanceship ,*lilca cari^^es so many hidden, but eiroetivo com- 
forts along with it — as to thc^c fretjuent recfignitions of civility 
which go in a manner to equalize the two parties, and of course 
to stir up in one of tliein a sense of shame that will both restrain 
the approaches of those who have not yet entered into pauper- 
ism, and temper the applications of those who liave already 
got within its limits — as to all this, wc sny, there is one import- 
ant peculiarity of management in most of our large towns in 
Scotland, which has nearly the tlTect rf annihilating this salu- 
tary counteraction altogether. The management we allude to, 
is that in virtue of which all the distinct parochial supplies are 
combined into one fund, and the whole business of the city 
poor brought undta' one ultimate supcrintendtaice. This widens 
&till more tlie distance between the receivers and the dispens- 
ers ; and we know of nothing which tends more ellectually to 
•extinguish all the powerful, tlunigli latent delicacies to which we 
have just been adverting — nothing that serves so surely to exclude 
the operation of honest and ingenuous feelings from this admi- 
nistration — nothing that so substitutes the hardness and repul- 
siveness of mere officiality in this administration, and luniB 
the whole business of it into a warfare of opposing interests 
between men who know as little, aial care as little, for each 
other, as if they had met upon an arena of combat from dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe— nothing, in short, that so sweeps 
away every moral barrier against the extension of this sore 
and hitherto unmanageable evil; that so engenders hostili- 
ty and prejudice between the givars and the receivers; that 
so fortifies the one in the determination to give as little, and 
the other to obtain as much as they possibly can ; that so trans- 
forms the whole interchange into one of the most unkindly, li- 
tigious and disdainful character. And, after it has come to this, 
after such an attitude has been once taken, after the gauntlet of 
defiance has thus been thrown down, and the field of public cha- 
rity has been turned into a scene of angry contention between 
the givers and the receivers, let the former be as firm and as vigi- 
lant, and as sagacious as they may, they will never be able to stem 
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tlie torrent of mischief that has set in upon their city. Under 
all iis fluctuations of prosperity and adversity, they will be a- 
stonished at the steady progress of disease which gathers and 
iTialces head against them w'ith every new grant that is awarded 
to the poor, and every new contribution that is laid upon tho 
wealthy: And, so long as this unw’ieldy system of a general and 
extended managenient is persevereddn, a system which encum - 
bers its agents with a list of distanU^and unknown cases, it v/il! 
be the inlallible experience of eaclr successive year, that the pau- 
perism of a city population is of^all concerns the ntost helpless 
and the most iiiextricaidc. 

If these premises be admitted, the obvious conclusion is, that 
this general management should reserve itself into a number ot 
independent and tleiuentary portions. The mass of every city 
population should be broken up into sections. There should be 
an instintnneous recurrence to the system of separate parochial 
tnanngemrnts ; an<! it vvouki go in part to restore the operation 
of the extinguished delicacies, were the agents of each separate 
management residents in the respective [Parishes, and did each 
parish defiay the whole expens(* of its own poor. 

There is one obvious benefit that would result from tins ar- 
raugemi\it, ft would take off from that seducing air of mag- 
nificence which maiks the charitable operations of a city, .when 
the distiT-^s or difficulty of the limes calls it out to some great 
undertaking. The separate and independent movefnents of eacli 
small parish in behall of its own poor, would be altogether fret 
from this treacherous o.stcntation ; or, in oilier words, there 
would neillier be so general an importation of poor adventurers 
from the country, nor would there be such a ruinous confidence 
in the power of our public and overgrown charities on the part 
of our misled and miscalculating population. 

We are well aware, that it must occur as a difficulty in the 
way of this arrangement — that the distribution of w^ealth is 
very unecjual over the taco of every city ; that it is greatly ac- 
cumulated beyond the average in some districts, and that if is 
as greatly below it in others; and that, if such a resolution of 
the management were to take place, as that which is now re- 
commended, the support of the opulent citizens, who cluster 
together in genteel and fashionable streets, would be iillcrly 
withdrawn from those portions of the town which are occupied 
by its artisans and its labourers. 

But, were we to give place to this objection, we should be 
surrendering the very principle on which we have hinged the 
whole of our argument. ^Vc assert, that the positive admi« 
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xristrations of relief, which are now discharfred from the richer 
to the more destitute portions of a populous city, do iioihin^r 
but ai^i^ravjitc and ii^flame tl|c mischief it is their direct object 
to do away ; tlint, if an expedient could be devised for inter- 
“'^epting this stream of corumiinication from the upper to the 
iower ranks of society, it would contribute, not merely to the 
dignity oi’ the filter, but to the abundance of their physical 
enjoyments; that it is rjuitcshi vain to uilk to us, in the way ei- 
ther of argument or objeclion, of a more equal apportionment of 
tiie burden of charity over a towrs when it is our firm opinion 
that lIk* hiirden might be lifted ulf allogelher, and that every sucli 
appcu'tionment, as llic one which is contended for, is only thick- 
ening and augmenting rhi^ sore ovii : And it may b(» conceived, 
how lightly w(' stand affected hy any such cons!d(‘r itioii, when 
we stare it as oiir in(>‘*r firm and intimate brlief, that there 
not a single socii(/n of any city in Scotland ol’ suitable dimen- 
sions for a distinct parish, which contains not within itself all 
the ca))al)ilities of comfort and of maintopance for all its fami- 
lies ; that, wore (his section, and let it be tlie very por^rost niitl 
uuM (logradr'd, both in condition and in cIcom ter, which can 
be fixed upon, morally cultivated as it miglit be, and tint, even 
)n the [ircsent ttate of our people, without any great ihfficiil- 
IV, it would be found, though not a single larthing of cha- 
rity ever crossed its limit from the exterior opulence that 
was around’ it, that there did exist in its own bosiun all 
tlie elements of independence ; and tliat, by a process which is 
quite accc'-sible, and winch depends, for its operation, upon di- 
rect and simple, and easily understood principles, the whole sys- 
tem of a country parish, in its originally >'coUisli form, might 
still be established amongst our city populuion, and be made to 
^t'nd a healthful circulation through the interior of Us most 
crowded ami depraved as‘^emblag(*s. 

We must again, for thi:> purpose, resort to the case of a 
country pari h, and have to observe, that the mere want of le- 
gal assessment is not enough to explain the comparative state of 
comfort in wliich we behold the great mass of onr IScoitish pea- 
santry. We understand that, in Ireland, there is no general 
legal provision for the poor : But, how affecting are the many" 
descriptions that are given to us of the mendicity and wretch- 
edness of its people ! There must therefore be the operation of 
some other latent element in the case of Scotlatid : And, feeling 
now that we must get rapidly forward, wc once for all assert^ 
that this stiiking difference between the two countries is al- 
together due to that superior tone of character which never 
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fails to accompany a system of diffused education, and to the 
influence of reli^rious principle, kept constantly alive by a set 
of men, the style and the habit uf whose ministrations bring 
them into ( lose and frequent contact with all ranks of thepcoph’^ 

It would be a curious, and certainly a most important in- 
quiry, though we have not leisure to prosecute it at length, to 
ascertain the precise influence of Christianity upon a people, in 
as far as it affects their disposition^ to pauperism. It is clear, 
that the direct, or -what may be called the preceptive influence 
of this religion, is all on the siife of a most strenuous habit and 
principle of independence — that the man who has submitted hi^ 
whole heart to its lessons, will recoil from the act of receiving, 
because he knows that ‘ it is more blessed to give than to rc- 
^ ceivc ’ — that he will catch the spirit of the Apostle, who ‘ la- 

* boured with his own hands, rather than be burdensome 
that he will proceed upon the dictate of the Apostle, who de- 
clared, that, * if a man would not v/ork, neither should he 

* cat:’ — And that thus, even a literal adherence to the formal 
and direct prescriptions of the Bible, will, with every genuine 
disciple of that book, ensure a habit of most determined resist- 
ance, not merely to the degradation, but to what he must 
account the positive criminality of this condition, if he can at 
all save himself from it, by the exertions of his own industry, 
and the frugality of his own management. It is obvious, how* 
ever, that such a close and uncxccptod application of JScriplurc 
to all tlie points and varieties of human conduct, is but rarely 
exemplified. There do occur most affecting and honourable 
examples of it, even among the very humblest parishioners'; 
whom a clergy man has to do with. But we will not say, that 
the effect of Christianity in restraining pauperism, will, upon this 
principle alonc^ extend itself beyond a amall proportion of the 
individuals in a country. 

But a vast deal more in the way of influence is to be attribut- 
ed to the indirect operation of Chri.>tianity on the general tone 
of feeling and of character. A man in cultivated life would re- 
coil froij’i an act of falsehood ; not because he has been re- 
buked out of tliis vice by the lessons of an authoritative code, 
i)ut because his whole habit, formed as it insensibly is by the 
circumstances which surround him, carries along with it an 
Hitter contempt and disinclination for so odious a transgres- 
sion upon all ‘right and honourable principle. And thus it 
is with Christianity in reference to pauperism. Out of its 
code tliere may be gathered mnlerials for rearing a direct 
barrier against the pr(»gress of thfs malady among ilic people. 
JBut the main sgency of this sY-tcr:i of iiiUyuetlon lie:? in the 
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neral refinement and elevation which it imparts to the character 
of those who are the snhjccts of it. An educated peasant, fimi- 
harizod to his Bihle, and observing a close and interested at- 
^ tendance on the weekly instructions of his minister, and sootli- 
-ud by the tenderness of his counsel and ministrations, and rais- 
ed to self-esteem by the civility of his occasional visits, and the 
object of courteous attentions from the person he loves and 
holds in reverence — why thArc is positively upon such a man aa 
exaltation of soul aiul of sentiment which has gathered itself in« 
«^,cnsibly out of those daily and ever-recurring inPiUencesby which 
he is surrounded ; and there is formed upon him a fineness of 
moral complexion which would be revolted by the humiliations 
of pauperism ; and he would shrink from this condition of life^ 
!iot because ho has been directly and categorically so taught^ 
but because the whole of his moral education has furnished him 
with a set of delicate and dignified antipathies, w'hich lead him 
to nauseate the descent, and feel it to be ignoble. And when 
we think how widely and how generally this charm may spread 
dseli, even where there is not that univerftality given to the pre- 
ce[)tivc influence of ^'cri})turc wliich leads to a close and a scru- 
pulous application of all its lessons, we may see how, by the in-^ 
Ntitulion of an acceptable and an efiicient (’hri-tiaa ministry 
in the land, there is raised a powerful safeguard against that 
degradalicn of character among the people which sustains the 
whole fabric \)f pauperism, and forms the real secret on which 
we can explain the juiglit and the mystery of all its accelera- 
tions. 

This second cause will, in oirr apprehension, tell on a great- 
er number of people than the former. But vvliat perhaps is of 
more conscijuence than both of these put together, is the reflec- 
tive power of dignified and iionourablc example emanating from 
the few who receive an impression from Chnstianily, on the 
many who do not, and who, we fear, constitute the great mass 
i){' our pOj)ulalion. It is a fine remark of a living waiter, that 
A hristianity may elevate the general standard of morals among 
a people, even though a very small proportion of them shall, ia 
th(^ whole sense and significancy of the term, become Christians. 
The secondary influence of that admiration which is sure to be 
excitetl by the display of Chri^t'ian accomplishments, will leail to 
the imitation of ihein under the inllucnceofother and subordinate 
principles than those which are suggested by Christianity itself. 
And this holds most conspicuously true in the present question. 
Let but onc-tenth of the labouring population be distinguished^ 
dirough the operation of the two former causes, by their ho- 
.'’iQuruble exemption from the degradation of pauperism — and 
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let them, only, come into daily exhibition and comparison with 
the people of the neighbourhood around them, — and their ex- 
ample w'il] spread : An homage w'ill be fiaid to this supe- 
riority of condition and of character, even by those who have 
not been at all touched, either by the direct or tlic indi- 
rect influence of Christianity: The standard of feeling and of 
conception wmII be elevated throughput the great mass of the 
population : And while this third Cau^e operates, we believe, 
nion* extensively thj\n the tv/o former in conjunction ; yet, as it 
is subordinate to them, wc cannot hut essentially attach it to 
the exertions of a Christian clergy and a pure system of Chris - 
tian instruction. 

This supplies us with another important contrast Ijctwccn a 
city and d country population. The latter, as we have attempt * 
cd to explain, are surrounded by a set of circumstances more 
fav(mrabic for calling forth ail those wholesome and opposing 
delicacies which go to counteract the progress of pauperism. 
But circumstances wall not of iheru!- elves prtxhice this efi'ect. 
They must iiave a character on which to operate ; and thiw 
most important element is far more readily supplied in the 
country, inasmuch as £he people there are greatly more under 
the influence of moral and religious tuition. truth is, ibat 

in cities, furnished as they are at present wdth an apparatus ot 
Christian instruction so scanty, that the mmiirtcr and his people 
fctand at a most impracticable distance from cacli other, it is 
positively not in his power to expatiate amongvSt them, with any 
degree of effect, in the way ot family ministrations. That church 
in which he holds forth his weekly exhibition, will not accommo- 
date beyond a very small proportion of his parishioners ; ami, 
as if to dilute the beneficial influence still more, and to scat- 
ter it away into imperceptible fragments, it is the practice ol our 
largest towns to open up a competition for seats to the whole 
population, without any preference given whatever to the parish 
over which the minister has the charge. This not only over- 
bunlens him with a distinct and additional concern, but it loos- 
ens the connexion between his personal influence, and that geo- 
graphical district over wliich he has the nominal superintend- 
ence. And thus it is, that the great mass of our city families 
are as effectually separated from all intercourse with their cler- 
gyman, as if they lived in a state of heathenism. 'I'hat inter- 
course, which carries so much of the soothing of tenderness a- 
long with it — ufion which the minister of a country parish may 
go forth with all his affections flying before him — where, at every 
step of this interesting progress, he is accompanied by a gladden- 
ing and refreshing influence with wbieh he enters into every 
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cottage, and cheers and elevates the very hunible&t of its in*- 
h»bitants*-“an influence which may l)e so oft repeated as to make 
the clergyman the personal acquaintance of eaeli of liis pa- 
rishioners — an influence which every sickness, and every death, 
brings home with a new accession r>f principle and of power to 
each groupc and each vicinity in his district— an influence, un- 
der the fostering etficacy of which the character of a ncigliboui- 
hood is sustained, and the jwliole virulence of that disea^-c* which 
we are luiw combating, is lar more surely counterwrought than 
by all that human skilfuh:css can devise, apart from tlie great 
moral element wo want to put into opcTation :: — Why, this iu« 
flnence is as gt)od as banished fioin the city multitude altoge- 
ther ; and let him who wields it, ply his uinvearicd task, and wallt 
his daily rounds, to tlie iiUennost limit of liih capabilities, he wid 
ivot be able to establish eilliei* an afleetion or a eonlidcnrc, or any 
one of the elements of moral asoenJancy, over the mighty host 
that has been commiltccl to him. 

The following sec'tus to us the most practicable plan for 
netting up a complete moral apparatus in the larger towns of 
Scotland, The heavy expense of such a nicasuie is at all times 
;tlleged as the great objection against it. Had this r‘xpense been 
gradually incurred with the fu ogress of the popuiativui, so as to 
keep towns under as f)owerlu] a control paiochial intkiencv 
•and jurisdiction, as still exists in country district-, then nothing 
more would have been necessary to ward off the mischief that 
has now accumulated upcm them, than a simple rejection of c- 
very method of relieving the poor which pointed at legal assess- 
ineiUs. liut the poor have been suflorod to increase, so as to 
outstrip the ecclesiastical provision tlud had been made for 
them ; and the injury that they have thus sustained has been 
repaid by them with an ample measure of vengeance. I ’or the 
expense that has been saved upon them in one way, they have 
wrung from their superiors in another way ; and we iiovv be- 
hold, as the suitable result of all this wretched economy, that 
tlic Glim which might have supported ii system that would have 
alimented the virtues of the poor, and established in their own 
hearts an invincible barrier against the evil which now threatens 
to overwhelm us, is in fact all drawn out to the support of an- 
other system, which aliments the vices of the poor — ^which has 
thrown down the barrier of every moral restraint against the 
inroads of pauperism — which contains within itself the princi- 
ples of its own sure and interminable progress, and bids defiance 
to all that human sagacity can devise, and human jealousy mus- 
ter up, in resistance to its baleful encroachments. 

Now, we conceive, that such is the remainder of feeling and of 
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character even amongst the population of our Scottish towns, aa 
to render the following substitution in the expenditure of this 
money as practicable a measure as we are sure it would be’most 
wholesome and efficacious- * 

Let the sum raised by legal assessments be separated front ' 
that which is raised by voluntary collections at the church 
door. I.et tlio former go exclusively to the support of all the 
already existing cases of pauperism, :‘.nd let the latter be em- 
ployed to meet the new cases. The instantaneous effect of this: 
measure, when explafned to an enlightened public, and met by 
their coidial approbation, would be to give an impulse to the 
weekly collections, and to do away the ruinous maxim, that it is 
quite in vain to C( uie forward with any such voluntary contribu- 
tion, when^ in fact, the poor are otlierwise provided for. VV^e 
have no doubt tliar, under such an impulse, the produce of our 
collections would abundantly provide for the new cases of se- 
veral years. And, in the ii. can time, old cases would die out, 
and leave a sir^iius of unexpended revenue, should the sum now 
raised by legal assessments be kept up to its present amount. 

Ihit how linen shall this uncx}iendeii revenue be disposed ofr’ 
f.cl it not revert to thecitizviis who have contribiitecl it. Let it 
not lead, in the mean tiuie, to any rcductirn ol rates. But let 
the destination now be impressed upon it which it ought to have 
gotten from the first. Withdrawn as it has been from a perni- 
cious channel, Jot it now be made to flow into the whole some 
channel of maiutainirig an extended system of moral and reli- 
gions instruction. In other words, with the revenue which has 
been left free, let parishes be miiltipliLd 5 let provision be made 
ic>r the cultivation of them by schools and churches ; let effi- 
cient men be gotten to fill them, and we have not the least 
doubt of such a system being met by the willing attendance of 
a now wandering and fiist deteriorating population ; let more 
elderships be formed, and give ihe'in the advantage of narrow- 
er fields of superintendence ; let a preference be given for scats 
in each church to the inhabitants of the parish to wdiich it be- 
longs, and in this way a closer accjuainlanceship be established 
between tlie conliguoiis members of our popuhiticn ; kt the lay 
office-bearers be also resident within the bounds of each pa- 
rish, anil in this way a closer acijuaintaiiccsliip be formed be- 
tween the ad ministrxitoi s and the recipients of charity i — above 
all, let the clergyman, with his manageable extent of field, be 
felt in (he full weight of his pcrseuial and prolessional inllucnco 
throughout the familie.s which are a.'^signed to him ; and out of 
the ruins of the present system, wo should see anotlier system 
Vnierge, under which pauperism would be stifled in the infancy 
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of its elements; and a reachinj^ application be brought into 
tual contact with the very root and principle of the disease ; and 
anotlier generation should not elapse, ere, by the vigorous cflcct 
of Christian education on the young, we should have to do with 
n race of men, who would spurn nli its worthlessness and all its 
<lcgradation away from them. 

'riiere is nothing violent or tlesultory, it will be observed, in the 
process that is now rccom nr Glided. Nothing that would create an 
unprovided gap, or alarm practical men with the feeling of some 
romantic and inapplicable project. I'he collections at the pro- 
sent churches would m<*et the new cases for several years. New 
churches would giadiially be formed ()ut of the legal revenue that 
is left unappropriated. Jkforc llic new cases nuilti[)licd to such 
an extent as to absorb the w hole of our present collection, addi- 
tional collections would be held; and, with these, more new cases 
would be met, and that too by money which retained the pecu- 
liarly Scottish character of a frcc-wiil oflering. But it is not so 
much on account of these positive supplies, that we feel a confi- 
dence in the efficiency of our project. The money raised by 
llu'so additional collections would, it is true, not replace the mo- 
ney withdrawn from the poor by this (’hange oi' destination in 
the produce of liic hgal assessment. But, to balance this, and 
to do it in n way which every lover of humanity must rejoice in, 
•there would be fewer poor; the applicants would diminish o- 
very yoif^;*thc seductive imagination of a legal right to a 
maintenance would be gradually obliterated Irom the hearts of 
the people; and the rnultiplicatiim of pari hes would bring 
the rich and the poor of each into kindlier intercourse with 
each other ; and the interchange of private benevolence would 
go on more frecjuently, in proportion as contiguous families felt 
llicinselves more nenriy connected by the tie (»!’ a congregational 
relationship ; and there would be a sure resurrection of all those 
delicacies which are now" well nigh extinguished ; and last, but 
greatest, the character of the people would be raised by tlie di- 
rect anti indirect operation of Christianity amongst them ; anti, 
with the abolition of the mischief that we are now combating, 
there would be made to circulale tliroughout these recesses of 
human depravity, at which the heart sickens almost to despair, 
the goodly elements of peace and righteousness and loyalty. 

Let Parliament legalize ^uch an a|)plicatioii of the money that is 
now raised for the maintenance of the poor; and it will do with 
this very destructive clement what Sir llumpiiry Davy has done 
with the iidiaminable air of coal mines. Me has turned this e- 
iiemy into a friend, and made tliat which before scattered de- 
-iruction among the w’orkmen, minister to their accommodation.. 
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That money which now ministers to the worst passions of our 
nature, might be thus turned to the object of disseminating its 
best principles amongst our population ; and, with this change 
in its direction, instead of viewing in a mass of human beings, 
a brooding mass of mischievous fermentation, we should look 
upon each distinct section of our people as a distinct addition to 
the amount of our national worth, and our national security. 

Such a plan as this would fasten the- eyes of the country upon 
a great moral experiment ; and sure we are, that agents may be 
found in abundance for conducting it in triumph to its wished- 
for termination. We have not before us the actual expenditure 
of all our larger towns, or of the legal revenue that is raised for 
the maintenance of their poor. But we know that, in some of 
them, the mischief lias attained such a magnitude, as, if convert- 
ed in the way we propose, would rear an apparatus of instruc- 
tion, large enough, and ramified enough to reach to every street 
and every family of a crowded population. In Glasgow, forex- 
ample, not less than thirty parishes might be formed out of the 
overthrow of its present system. And though it may be thought, 
on the first blush of such a proposal, that no pecuniary benefit is 
gained by the exchange, should the new parochial arrangement 
be so extended as to absorb all the expenses of the now existing 
pauperism ; — let it never be forgotten, that under the one ar- 
rangement, we have all the fostering elements of discontent and 
jealousy and corruption, with the certainty of indefinite addi- 
tions to the burden of maintaining it — while, under the latter, 
we shall enjoy an everlasting security against any such addition, 
and purchase a chc.ap exemption from the turbulence of human 
depravity, and animate the body politic with such a new and a 
living pulse as shall sustain the vigour and the prosperity of all its 
movements, and be refreshed by the symptoms of moral health- 
fulncss, gathering every year upon the aspect of a regenerated 
people. 

We would say more, and are sensible that more is necessary 
to be said, in order to complete the development of this specula- 
tion, and to quell the wrong objections that may be raised against 
it. But we have already so trespassed on our limits, that we 
must now hurry on to a conclusion, else we should have advert- 
ed to other subordinary topics, which are connected with our 
present argument. In particular, we should have attempted to 
expose the mischief that lurks in that very prevailing system of ad- 
ministraiion, whereby the clergy in some of our Scottish towns* 
are officially linked with the operations of pauperism, — whereby 
the moral influence of those men is completely neutralized a- 
mongst the lower orders, by the vitiating effects of such an asso- 
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ciation, — wlicrcbj', in virtue of a conjunction no unnatural, they 
are, in fact, hclpiiifr on the progress of tiic evil at a rate that is 
incalculable, — whereby, w^tb every movenient that a minister 
makes amongst the necessitous ol his [)e(u)Ie, he spreads this cor- 
ruption amongst them, and, by each disriiicl net of afiproxirna- 
tion, leaves a debasing taint upon thoir character and habius, and 
thus so changes the character of his whole intei course, that, in- 
stead of carrying nothing but a pure and exalting influence along 
with him, he scatters on every side theelemoni'* of moral dvterio* 
ration. We should also have adverted to ti)c important fact, a 
fact only to be gathered from frc(|uent association with the lower 
orders, that the people in that condttion of lil’e give a great deal 
more to 'each other than they receive from all tl»e public charities 
put togeihtT ; or, in other words, that a system which would a- 
bolish these charities, and substitute in their place an improved 
character amongst the people, and a closer feeling of mutual 
dependence, would, in fact, make the poor much richer in re- 
sources, and surer of relief, than they are at this moment. Last- 
ly, we might have adverud to the distinction between an act of 
private and one of public benevolence to the needy — how the for- 
mer olton stirs up a delicate recoil in their bosoms, and leaves 
their wishes, and thoir endeavours after inilependcnee unimpair- 
ed^ while the latter stirs up, in general, an insatiable cupidity; — 
and that the one, therefore, is not only more productive in iu 
amourfvfhan the other, but w'ould reach its termination more 
readily in the barrier of a moral resistance to its op<‘rations on 
the part of recipients. We might then have proposed certain 
details, by which the transition from the present to the proposed 
system might be greatly facilitated, Hut all tlii^, li not Uiken 
up in future numbers of this work, we leave to the judgment 
and the reflection of our readers. 

The only extracts which we shall present from the work be- 
fore us, are those that relate to a point on which the whole of 
our argument hinges, we mean the sure influence of moral tui- 
tion upon the lower orders, in the way of begetting a repug- 
nance to charity. 

Our first extract shall he from the teUimony of Joseph But- 
terworth Esq., a member of the Coiiiniiltee. 

‘ I would beg to state to the Committee, that from much obser- 
vation, I am satisfied that Sunday schools, if properly conducted, 
are of essential importance to the lower classes of society, 1 have 
had occasion to inspect several Sunday school-s for some years past ; 
and I ifave particularly observed the children, who at first came to 
the schools dirty and ragged, in tlie course of a few months have 
{jpeomo clean and neijit in their per&ons ; and their behaviour, from 
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niy own observation, and the report of a great number of teachers, 
has rapidly improved : I allude to those schools where the teachers 
are gratuitous, as T find that no persons who are paid, do the work 
half so well, as those who do it from motives of real benevolence. 
A large sch(>ol wd)ich I frequently visit in Drury-lane, which has 
upwards of (iOO children, has produced many instances of great 
mental and moral improvement amongst the lower classes of society. 
At this time, there are no le^s than twenty chimney-sweep boys in that 
schofd, who, in consecpience of coming there, have their persons well 
cleaned every week, ai)d their apparel kept in decent order; I have 
the names of their masters. Son.e (•£ the employers of those chimney- 
sweep boys are so well satisfied with the school, that they will take 
no child but what shall regularly attend it, as they find it greatly 
improves their morals and behaviour. In another school, in Hinde- 
Street, Mary-le bone, there are eleven chimney-sweep boys. Some- 
time ago, when I happened to be the visiter for the day, a woman 
attended, to return thanks for the education her daughter had re- 
ceived in Drury-lane school. 1 inquired, whether her child had 
received any particular benefit by the instruction in the scho< 1 ; she 
said, she had indeed received much good. And I believe the wo- 
man’s woids were, she should ever have reason to bless (r^ d, that 
her child had come to that school ; that before her girl attended 
there, her husband was a piofligatc, disordeily man ; spent most 
of his time and money at the public-house ; and she and her daugh- 
ter were reduced to the most abject poverty, and almost starvJd. 
That one Sunday afternoon, the father had been sweating very 
much, and was sorr;ewhat in liquor. The girl reproved fLj'idlher; 
and told him, from w'hat she had heard at school, she was sure it 
was very wricked to say :,iifh ‘words. The father made no particu- 
lar reply ; hut, on the Monday morning, his wife was surprised to 
see him go out, and procure food for breakfast; and from that lime 
he became a sober, industrious man. Some weeks afterwards, she 
ventured to ask him die cause of the change of his character. His 
reply was, tliat the words of Mary made a strong impression upon 
his mind ; and he was determined to lead a new course of life. 
This was twelve months prior to the child being taken out of the 
school, and his character had become thoroughly confirmed and 
established. He is now a virtuous man, and an excellent husband. 
t>he added, that they now had their lodgings well furnished, and 
that they lived very comfortably ; and her dress and appearance 
fully confirmed her testimony. I have made particular inquiry of 
a great number c f teachers, who act gratuitously in Sunday schools ; 
and they are uniformly of opinion, that Sunday-school instruction 
has a great tendency to prevent mendicity in the lower classes of 
society. One fact I beg to mention, of Henry Haidy, who, when 
admitted a scholar at Diury-lane school, w’as a common street beg- 
gar. Tie continued to attend very regularly for about eight years ; 
dining which trine, he discontinued his former degrading habits. — 
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On leaving the school, he was rewarded, accordmp^ to the custom, 
with a Bible, and obtained a situation at a tobacconist’s, to serve be- 
hind the counter. His brother was also a scholar ; afterwards be- 
came gratuitous teacher in the same school ; obtained a situation ; 
and, up to the period of his quitting London, bore an cHcellent cha- 
racter. * 

The following is part of the examination of Mr John 
Cooper — 

* Do the children of the poor in SpitaUiclds attend Sunday school-', 
or any otlier places of instruction ? A considerable number of them 

do. 

‘ Have you observed any benefit from the instruction given at 
those schools ? I and niy colleague, wlio generally aecompauies me, 
spend about two evenings in a week in Spitalfu lds on visiting c/ise^. 
We have a distriet assigned to us, which is under our eare, as cou' 
nected with the vSpitaUielil< Benevolent Society ; and we have be(‘n 
very much struck indeed with the benefit^;, in a variety of sense-, 
wliicli those families have derived, wliere the ehildreu .attend Sunday 
schools: indeed, so much have we luam stJUck uith tin’s, tliat in al- 
most every case, we could tell, by the appearance of the children, 
and their behaviour, and the «appearajjce of the habitations friaptent- 
ly, whether the children were in the liabit of receiving nuy instruc- 
tion or not. 1 have lietm connected with Siuulay schor>!« for the ten 
Jlpars past, and have been a visiter to a large Sunday school for tlicu* 
last eight years and a half, in wduch tlierc are between six and sevi u 
b’un#vr ’-^lildren instructed ; and the beneficial elfects, in so rnar>v 
fespects, have ap[)earc(l to me so obvious, that I have for some year 
considered, that Sunday schools, above all other institutions with 
which I am acquainted, arc inuot calculated to better the condition 
of the poor. 

‘ Many children, on that day, can be spared, who cannot receive 
any other instruction ? Ye«?. 

* Are the schools to w^hicli you alli.do, managed by gratuitous ot 
paid reaclierjt ? Altogether by gratuitous tt‘acl»cr'> 

‘ Is there any particular moral instruction given in those schools^ 
wliicb is not given in day schools? I believe, in every Sund.n- 
Sfchool with which I have any thing to do, it is one essential par! o! 
the plan, to give them inoial and religious iiistruclion ; to impre-s 
their minds generally with a sense of their duties to God and man, 

‘ Have you ever met with any stinking ca-Ts of good, whicli you 
can recollect ? I Iiave met with a great mi.nher (.f cjtses ; I eanuot 
call, perhaps, many to mind at present. I would just stare in wh.ar 
respects I conceive Sunday schools to he attended with beneficial 
consequences in general, nut only to the childien themselves, but to 
their families. It is one indispensable condition of every Sunday 
school, that the children who attend shall be kept clean and decent, 
or as much so as the parents can make them. flie consequence of 
this rule being enforced, is, that the uarent^? see, after a lew 
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days, that their children look so much better than they did before, 
that they begin to pay more attention to the rest of their children, 
who are perljaps too young to go to tip) school, and then to them- 
selves and tp their habitations. I attribute to this, very much of the 
t^lf’erence I have observed, in visiting poor families, between those 
families where the children arc not receiving instruction, and those 
where they are thus instructed. 

* Do you think it tends to make the parents more industrious and 
frugal, in order to get decent clothing for their children ? T think 
it has that effect very much. I would beg leave to relate one in- 
stance of a very striking benefit, which came under my observation 
a twelvemonth ago, at the school of which I am a visiter. A poor 
woman applied on a Sunday morning for a Bible for her girl, wdm 
had left the school on the pieceding Sunday. It is customary in 
that school, when children have attended some time and behaved 
well, on leaving the school to go to service, or to be employed at 
home, to give them a Bible, as tlie highest reward for their good be- 
haviour. In consequence of several having been distributed the pre- 
ceding Sunday, this girl, whose mother applied, did not get one, 
there not being a sutlicient number lor those that wTre entitled to 
them ; and, as the girl bad gone to service, her mother applied on 
the following Sunday for this Bible. I made some inquiries of her 
respecting her daughter, and learnt, that she had five girls succes- 
iively in the same scliool. 

‘ I asked her, whether she thought her children were any the t- 
ter for ilie instruction they had received there ? she rfjil^od.^ will* 
great earnestness, “ Ihe better. Sir ! — 1 can never be t h an kt although 
to (jod, and to tlio gentlemen of this school, that my children were 
brought here, and for the instruction they have received. I in- 
rjuired in what respec! ; and she told me, that before the eldest girls 
wTre admitted into tlie school, neither she nor her husband attended 
a place of worship, and they lived by no means comfortably toge- 
ther ; hut after the two eldest girls had been some lime in the Sun- 
day school, they said to her one Sunday, “ Mother, you never go 
to church or chapel, why do you not go?" She was very much 
struck with this, and began to think of the circumstance of her be- 
ing taught in this manner by her child, and began herself to attend 
a place of worship, and, some time after, her husband also. She 
added, that they considered their children their greatest blessings ; 
that all the girls had gone to service, and had behaved well, and 
obtained a good character. And, as she moreover added, as one 
motive (>f her thankfulness, that when she looked into other poor fa- 
milies, and observed what trouble many of them had with their 
children, and when she heard them cursing and swearing in the 
streets, never hearing a bad wwd from any of her^s, she thought 
she could not say enough as to the benefits her children and her fa- 
jmily had derived from the school. * 

iShould there be any who look upon this speculation as vi- 
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sionary and impracticaMe, let them remember, that in giving 
up as hopeless the abolition of Pauperism, by some such pro- 
cess as we have now stated, they at the same time give up as 
hopeless, the character*and the best expectations of our species. 
•Let them attempt any other way of abolishing Pauperism — let 
them try to attain this object, without reforming the principles 
and dispositions of the poor themselves, a+id they will soon find 
that they have been puzzling themselves with a problem, without 
taking along with them the most essential of all the data which 
must enter into the solution of it. But, at all events, should any 
such experiment as the one now proposed, which has for its ob- 
ject the moral amelioration of mankind, fail, then must wc prepare 
our minds for a conclusion far more tremendous than the c^m- 
tinuance of Pauperism, with all its corruptions and miseries. 
This evil, deplorable as it is, will hardly de.st rve any sensible 
regret, when put by the side of the great radical disease from 
which it has emanated ; — and when %ve lo/)k at it in this light of 
comparative insignificance, we conless that we are scarcely in 
po«:sossion of any spare feelings that can leadens to dwell on the 
mischiefs of Piuiperism with sorrowful contemplation, — should 
,it be found that it owes all its inveteracy to a great moral im- 
potency on the part of mankind, from which no expedient, 
vM^in the whole compass of natural or revealed knowledge, 
• U^ble to deliver them. 

ARTr^L lA'ttres ecrites iPItulie en 1812 c/ 1813, d Mr Charh'^ 
Pictet^ Vun (Its licdacieurs dc la Bibliuthctiuc Iiritaiinupu\ 
Par fiiEDi.Ric SULLIN DE Cif ATEAUViE OX. En 2 tonie^'. 
8vo. A Paris, cliez J. Paschoud, Libraire, 22. Rue Ma- 
zarine. 1816. 

volumes of letters on Italy, which say nothing of paint- 
ing, sculpture or architecture, the three arts for whiclj 
that country is so highly celebrated, may be supposed of little 
interest — the work of a man of no taste, and incapable of ap- 
preciating the objects by which he has been surrounded. Wo 
believe, however, that this will soon appear to the intelligent 
reader, to be a hasty and ill founded conclusion, abundantly 
refuted'by the perusal of the work itself The object of the 
book is to explain the rural economy of Italy ; to give an ac- 
count of the art which is the foundation of ail other arts — one 
which, in that country has many peculiarities, and which is 
everywhere essentially connected with the physical, the morale 
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and the political constitution of the region to which it belongs^ 
A work on this subject, becomes naturally thb vehicle of miicli 
useful information, and of much of that knowledge which it is 
most desirable and most difficult for* a traveller to acquire. 
From those books which are in every body^s hands, or from the 
conversation in which he must frequently engage, he will hard- 
ly fail to be informed of the antiquities, the pictures, and the 
palaces of the cities through which he is to pass. But neither 
from the books on the conversation which commonly occur, 
will he be able to learn how the ground is cultivated, how the 
inhabitants subsist, and what improvements have been made in 
the arts of the first necessity. A work capable of resolving the 
questions on these subjects, which every intelligent traveller so 
often propo-es, both to himself and others — and to which even, 
from the best informed, he so rarely receives a satisfactciry an- 
wSwer, carujot fail, if w^ell executed, to prove of the highest in- 
tiTCst, and will, better than the history of any other art, enable 
fi mnn to lorni an estimate of the civilization and iuiproveinent 
of the country through which he is passing. The author of 
these letters, appears to be well qualified for the woik whicli he 
has undertaken ; he is a scholar, writes with perspicuity an i 
elegance, and is acquainted with the principles and the practice 
of rural economy. Afraid however, it should seem, that,-^^‘ jra 
the nature of the subject, his book was in danger of being ,'’ec- 
koiicd dry and iininuresting, he has sometimes to 

adorn it by the introduction of .eniimentul and picturesque 
(lescriptions, such (especially the former) as do not altogether 
suit the general strain of the composition, and form, in our opi- 
nion, neither the most useful, nor the most interesting part of iu 
— We shall confine our analysis to the professed object of the 
work. 

Our author divides Italy, in much as respects its agricul- 
ture, into three regions. The first is the great plain traversed 
by tint Po, bounded by the Alps on the west and north, by the 
Apennines on the south, and by the Adriatic on the east. The 
fruitfulness id’ this great plain, allows the crops to succeed one 
another in a certain order, which remains always the same. 
Our author, therefore, calls this the Region of Culture by Assole^ 
7 ne 7 is^ or as we must translate it by Rotation ; observing, at the 
>ame time, that this is not peculiar lo the district just mention- 
ed, but applies, though not perhapsi with equal precision, to 
the other parts of Italy. The second region, is that which ex- 
tends on the south declivity of the Apennines from the fron- 
tiers of France, to the borders of Calabria. This is the Olive 
country, and our author distinguiifhes its culture by the name of 
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Canaanecme^ox Canaanitish, an affected term, suggested by a very 
false analogy, as if the use of mounds of stone, or of earth for 
supporting the soil, where the declivity was too great, must have 
been borrowed from the Holy Land* and were not an expedient, 
lo which all nations, in similar circumstances, must naturally 
have recourse. The third region comp re hen cl s those pastoral 
countries, where animals and vegetables thrive, but, from w^hich 
man lias been almost totally expelled, by an invisible and un« 
known enemy. This is the country infested by the Malaria^ 
and which being on the sea coast, has the name of Maromma- 
'The cultivation ih it, by an affectation, similar to tliat wliich we 
have just remarked, our author has called the patriarchal culture^ 
though it has no title to that name, more than to that of Scy- 
thian, or of any other pastoral nation. The inilli i?, that 
it is not similar to any of these ; and is characterized by this 
singularity, that the country is cultivated, in a certain degree, 
but is hardly inhabited. 

Lombardy, by wdiicli name wc mean to express the whole of 
the first ol’ these division^^, is, without doubt, one of the richest 
plains on the face of the earth. The soil is entirely alluvial, 
^imposed cf materials which have been carried and deposited 
water, and reaching to an unknown doptln In the tract 
ne|rest to the mountains, much gravel, and of considerable 
siizVis mixed with the earth; but it becomes smaller in size, and 
lessVis^vif.njity, as yon retire further off; so that tlie whole sc oina 
iwtJny coinpo.sed of a black and very fertile mould. The high 
mouTilains surrounding Lombardy, allbrd an immense supply of 
water, which the great lakes at the foot of the Alps serve to eco- 
nomize, and to discharge, with a regularity and steadiness, high- 
ly favourable to the practice of irrigation ; and to this, no less 
than to the natural richness of its soil, Lombardy is indebicd for 
its great fertility. In order to distribute the waters over toe sur- 
face of the ground, a very regular system is pur-^ued, whieli it 
has required considerable skill, as well as capital, to carry into 
effect. Where the fields are of considerable extent, two prin- 
cipal canals must be opened, on different levels, am! communi- 
cating by an infinity of smaller ramifications. The first of 
these, tlie Gora^ or canal of irrigation, receives the water of the 
river at a point sufficiently elevated to rcarh the highest of the 
fields to be watered; and, being conducted with the least possible 
loss of level, distributes its contents on all sides through a multi- 
tude of inferior branches. The second great canal, the SC(jh^ 
or the canal of discharge, , begins from the level of the lowest 
grounds, and carries oft* the water after it has made its progress 
through the fields, delivering it into the river at a lower part of 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. 55. C' 
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the course. In order to obtain the necessary difFerence of level 
between iliese canals, the Gora is sometimes opened so high up 
the river, as to be carried five or six miles before it reach the 
fields, over which the water is to be spread ; a circumstance 
which must chiefly depend on the less or greater declivity ou 
which the river runs, 

Frofii the irrigation thus practised, arises an inconceivable 
fertility, and an immense population, Lombardy abounds in 
vilhiges and large towns, and possesses all the beauty which 
richness and cultivafion can give to a level country, that con- 
tains in itself nothing that is naturally picturesque. The fields 
into which it is subdivided, are small, and separated by rows of 
poplars, whicli give the appearance of a wooded country. 

In tl}e plaiiis nearer to the Alps, the country assumes a beau- 
ty of a higher order. Our author describes this region, in very 
glowing, but we believe very true colours, 

* Cette vallee bituee aiix pieds des plus grandes* montagnes de 
PEurope, ctale aupres de leurs abimes, tons les dons de la Provi- 
dence et Ics richesses de la Creation. Le voyageur regarde avee re- 
spect ces Alpes Tiroliennes, depouillces par le temps, qiii perducs 
dans les images et voisines des eieux, n’olfrent plus d’alimens 
la vie contemplative ; tandis qu’il parcourt mollement une plaine t a 
Part et la nature ont rassenible les plus douces de toutes les sem ca- 
tions terrestres. Le soleil s’y montre pur et ardent, mais de grVids 
arbres, en couvrant la canipagne, la preservent de ses rajyons.y-; T;i 
serenite du ciel dcssecherait le sol ; mais d’innombrMbTKF'SL'auai'X y 
conservent, cn Tarrosant, une verdure qui ne se HcMrit jamais, ^ous 
ces bciireux auspices, on voit croitre les moissons et fleurir Ics prai* 
ries. Ici chaque ferine est un palais riistique, on se duploie tout lo 
luxe des champs. Et pour prevenir jusqu'aux dangers que pourroit 
avoir la chute des eauX dans les vallces, la mcme main qui a donne 
Pc'tre a Tunivers, a prepare, aux pieds des inontagnes, des bas^ins na- 
turels pour rccevoir les tovrens qui tombent des Alpes. I Is viennent 
prendre dans ces lacs un niveau constant ; avant de s'ecouler en on- 
rics paisibles, dans les lils, dimt on leur a mesure Pespace, et trace 
le cours. * 

The country between I^odi and Cremona is the richest part 
of the Milanese, The soil is extremely fertile, and the irriga- 
tion the mo&t perfect that can be conceived ; but the culture of 
corn gives place in a very great degree to that of pasture. The 
grass is chiefly clover, which is cut four times a year, and serves 
for the food of the cows, from which is produced the cheese 
so well known over all Europe by the name of Parmesan, I'he 
cows are kept in the hou*e, and are fed during the summer on 
two of the crops of clover which are cut green, and in winter 
cm the other two; which are made into hay. It is only for a few 
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weeks in the autumn that they are turned out to pasture, and 
allowed to eat up the last shoots of the season* 

The milk of at least fifty.cows is necessary for making Par- 
mesan cheese; and as the same farm does not always afford such 
ft number, it is usual for the farmers or metayers of a district 
to form themselves into societies, for the purpose of making 
cheese. The milk of fifty or sixty, or sometimes of a hundred 
cows, is brought twice a-day to the farm, where the dairy is 
fixed : the maker of the cheese keeps an account of the milk 
received, and the value of the cheese is divided proportionally. 
In a country so fertile as the Milanese, the land admits of be- 
ing greatly subdivided ; and accordingly, the extent of fifty ar- 
pents, * or little more than sixty English acres, is there consi- 
flercd as a large farm. These farms are divirled into fiekls of 
two or three acres, according as the convenience of irrigation 
may require. The irrigations would, however, in a few years 
impair the good quality of the grass, if the soil were not re- 
freshed by a top-dressing of dung every three years. In s[)ite 
even of this amelioration, the grass of the meadows is at last 

S ut; and the umbelliferous plants, the angelicas and ra- 
ases, take the place of the clover and the more useful 
. A stop is then put to the irrigation; the sluices of the 
:ire shut; the ground is ploughed in the autumn, . and 
ith hemp in the following spring, which grows to a pro- 
and when it is pulled, the ground is sown with 
aous plants. In the next spriiig, it is sown with oats* 
the straw of which rises to th; height of six or seven feet ; ana 
the ground having its fertility now sufficiently subdued, is next 
sown with wheat. After this crop, maize is sown in the follow'- 
itig spring; a second crop of wheat succeeds, and finishes the 
course of cropping. 

The ground is then left to itself, and is immediately covered 
w'ith herbage ; in the winter, dung is spread over it, and the 
new meadow is again subjected to the process of irrigation, 
which is usually continued lor 15 years. Thus, the rotation ad- 
opted 4n the Milanese extends to tiO years, in the following 
order. 

1st year — Hemp, followed by legumes. 

2d — - Oats. 

3d — Wheat, followed by legUmes. 

4th — Maize. 

5th — Wheat. 


* The arpent is 48,000 scpiare feet French measure^ and is there- 
fere to the Knglish acre very nearly as 5 to 4* 

C2 
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6th year — and 14- years following — grass, dunged every three 
years, and the grass cut four times a year. 

In these twenty years, the number of crops is 67, of which 
sixty are for the use of animals, six for the food of man, and 
one for his clothing. This is a very singular distribution of 
the produce ; and it is here also remarkable, that all ihc manure 
is applied to the grass, and none to the corn, contrary to what 
is usual in all other places. According to this system of hus- 
bandry, the land under grass at any time is or ^ of the 
whole. * , 

In a farm which Mr Chateauvieux visited, the extent was 
about 100 arpents; 30 of which were ploughed, and 70 were in 
grass. On these last, the farmer maintained 100 cows, besides 
a few cattle for draught, and he valued the mean annual pro- 
duce of every cow at 'JOG francs ; so that from the whole herd, 
the gross revemie was about 20,000 francs. He did not reckon 
the lands under corn at more than half the value of an equal 
portion under grass, and therefore did not value his 30 arpents 
of ploughed land at more than 0000 francs. The gross reve- 
nue«of the form was therefore 26,000, or 260 francs the arpent.y 
When we reduce this to English money, it makes ten poumh' 
eight shillings, and this again diminished in the proportion 
to 5, gives seven pounds sixteen shillings for the gross produce 
of an English acre of ground in Lombardy. If we suppos^’llhe 
rent which land can afford when let as in Britain^ yr. ^bp/jne- 
third of the gross products, we have 2/. 12s. for the rent on the 
acre — less, certainly, than might be expected in a country ol 
which the fertility is so highly extolled, Tlie rent of land in 
England, and in many parts of Scotland, is much greater than 
this. But it must, no doubt, be considered, that the value of 
money in Lombardy is greater than in England, perhaps near-* 
ly in the proportion of .3 to 2 ; and again making an allowance 
for this, the rent will come out about 3/. l«s., which is not great- 
er than may be found in many parts of Scotland, where there 
is no particular advantage of situation. 

Considering the fine climate of Italy, the undoubted richness 
of the soil in Lombardy, and the advantages of irrigation, wo 
should have expected a result for more favourable, and incom- 
parably greater than any of the countries in the north. That 
it should not rise to this amount, argues, in our opinion, an im- 
perfection in the agricultural system, very little corresponding 
to what the high praises of our author would lead us to expect. 

The cultivation of the land in Lombardy, and indeed through- 
out all Italy, is performed solely by means of oxen. The ox of 
Lojnbardy is of a grey colour, of a moderate size, well formed, 
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gentle, and of great strength. The breed, Mr Chateauvieux 
considers as of Hungarian origin; but we do not know on what 
foundation his opinion rcstg. We think it more likely that the 
breed is indigenous; and it is accordingly said that cattle of any 
Country, when brought into Italy, assiniilate themselves to the 
native race. The breed of Lombardy is kept up by a gres^t im- 
portation from Switzerland, as 2000 cows are reckoned to pass 
every year over St (jothard, in order to be dispersed over Lom- 
bardy, and perhaps to prevent the degeneracy which wonld 
otherwise take place. Overall the country, the plough is drawn 
by two oxen without a driver ; the waggons also, or carts, are 
drawn by oxen, and the horse is hardly used for the purposes 
of hinbandry. 

The economy of rising oxen in husbandry, in preference to 
horses, cannot be questioned. Our author computes that the 
saving amounts to 120 irancs per annum, or to 31, Sierhrg on 
every pair of oxen. 

* The economy,* he adds, ^ of employing oxen in preference to 
Iiorses, for the purposes of Iiusbaudry, is now very generally admit- 
ted ; but few of those who have treated this subject, have attempted 
to assign the cause why the farmer continues to employ oxen in the 
^outli of Europe, while in the North he has recourse almost cxciu- 

ply to the horse. This choice must not be suppO'Cel the effect of 

jre habit ; nature herself has pointed it out, by placing in the South 
a o£ oj^cn, active, gentle and vigorous, wliile she has given to 
iif^one that is heavy, indolent, and phlegmatic. On the 
other hand, the hor^C'S of tiie South are light and slender, and by 
no means so well fitted for labour as the larger and stronger houses 
of the North. * 

Though wc will not dispute the reality of the di(U fence here 
remarked, yet wc cannot admit that it is the aolo, or oven the. 
principal reason for preferring the horse to the ox in the north- 
ern part of Europe. It is certain, that in Great Briiaiu, and 
probably in many other northern countries, the ox uas, at no 
distant period, much more employed for the plough tiiaii tlio 
liorse ; probably from the same motives of economy which enr 
author here recommends. Just in proportion, however, as the 
art of agriculture has improved, and as the variety and nicety 
of its operations liave increased, the value of time lias become 
more sensible ; the use of the ox has been discontinued, ami 
that of the horse has been introduced. The inconstancy of 
the climate, the necessity of seizing the opportunities which 
that inconstancy renders of such infinite importance, has in- 
duced the husbandman to take for the associate of ids labour, 
the most active of all domestic animals, and that whose mo- 
tions can be accelerated most easily beyond their ordinary rate. 
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without any prejudice to the animal himself; in short, one 
possessing the spirit, activity, and vigour which distinguisli the 
horse from all other animals. Thus, the farmers of the north 
have been led to despise a saving, trifling compared with the 
advantages which it would compel them to sacrifice, and have • 
adopted a method of cultivation less economical in appearance 
than that which they formerly pursued. We believe that these 
circumstances, more than any others, have iiifluence<l the prac- 
tice of husbandry in the north. The ox of Italy is perhaps 
a gentler animal thdn that of northern countries; but he is 
equally slow in his motions, and nearly equally incapable of 
being made to hasten beyond his natural pace. Thus, where 
the ground is stifl'and heavy, the ox seems to come to rest after 
every step, and tlie plough cannot be said to have a continued 
motion. These circumstances, however, do not perhaps suit 
ill with the habits of the ploughman himself- 

Tlie culture ju^t now described, that of I-.ombardy in ge- 
neral. Tljcre are, however, considerable tracts of that plain 
so nearly level, that the declivity is not sufficient to carry off 
the water, and to admit of the ordinary process of irrigation. / 
Some years ago, an ingenious man proposed to employ the/ 
stagnation of the water in these fl it grounds fur the growinp*^ 
of rice. Ulie experiment succeeded; and the culture of tlw; 
grain in Lombardy is at present considerable. The grouw^H ' 
destined for this purpose is subdivided by a inultitud%ij^fcyri.^y! 
canals into rectangnlur spaces of two or three arpents. Ivie 
water admitted by these canals does not circulate, and the rice 
grows at the bottom ; the water covering the surface to the 
depth of several inches. The ground is dry when the rice is 
jNOwn in it, and has received no preparation but a single lurrow. 
When tile rice is a few inches above ground, the sluices are 
opened, and the fields are laid entirely under water. The rice 
grows in this situation like an aquatic plant; and the water is 
never let off till the crop is nearly ripe, when the sluices of the 
Scolo are opened, that the ground may become hard enough 
to admit the foot of the reaper, 'riie rice is thus cultivated for 
three years in succession ; and during all that time no dung 
applied. By these tfiree crops, liowever, the ground becomes 
exhausted, and requires to be laid open to the sun and air. 
Accordingly, it is now left witiumt any cullure; while the hu- 
midity forces up a crop of such plaiits as are natural to the 
soil. On the surface, in this stale, they spread dung ; and ibr 
tw'o succe.-‘ivc years cut the gra^-s, which is very abunOar]!, but 
of a very middlmg quality. Alter this the ground is ploughed, 
iind the rice crops succeed as before. 
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A crop of rice is reckoned three times as valuable as^n equal- 
lygood crop of corn ; and the profit from the culture of it| 
suffers hardly any deduction on account of the labour, wliich 
is of small expense. The profit, accordinpfly, has appeared 
•so considcr«able to the proprietors, that they do not divide it 
with the farmers. The rice grounds are let at fixed rents, of 
about 160 francs the arpent, or about fd, 6s. an acre; and after 
paying this great rent, the farmers have often acquired large 
fortunes. An evil, however, of the most serious kind, accom- 
panies these extraordinary gains. It will readily be believed, 
that the stagnation of a large body of water in a Iiot climate, 
and over an extensive surface, cannot but prove most injurious 
to the health of the inhabitants. As you pass along the dykes 
of the rice fields, says Mr Chateauvieux, you see dm unhappy 
labourers wandering like so ,many ghosts through the reeds, and 
stopping at the sluices, which they have hardly strength suffi- 
cient to open an<l shut. They are not the only victims. Tlie 
reapers seldom finish the harvest without beisig seized with 
shiverings, and carrying with them an ague, from which their 
return to the.dry grounds does not alw'ays enable them to re- 

S er. The countries, therefore, under the culture of rice, are 
•ly inhabited ; and the few inhabitants arc in a very sickly 
diseased state. The Milanese government has, for tins rea- 
, prohibited the extension of the rice grounds, beyond the 
they had advanced before the c>^l resulting from 
th^ had attracted attention. 

M. Chateauvieux has hardly said anything of the imple- 
ments of husbandry in Italy ; a point, however, very necessary to 
be considered, if one would form a precise notion of the state of 
the art, or the degree of skill and capital employed in it. These 
implements, if we are not greatly misinformed, arc dmost every 
where of a very rude and unimproved construction. Even in 
Lombardy, the manner of harnessing the oxen to the w'aggon, 
the structure of the waggon itself, raised like a kind of scaffold 
above the four very small wheels which 8upf)ort it, and drawn by 
a sort of elevated pole, to which the patient and gentle oxen 
seem most uneasily attached; all seem to indicate a very low 
tttate of skill or of capital, or of both. Throughout Italy the 
plougii is generally drawm by no more than two oxen, a prac- 
tice that is no doubt conunendable j but ilie plough il-cH’ is 
awkwardly constructed, in opposition to the most obvious prin- 
ciples of mechanics. The li.andles are of unequal length, and 
both of them very short; so that the ploughman is forced to 
bend down in a very incommodious posture, and to bear on the 
handies with almost his whole weight, in order to prc'\mt 
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S louprhshare from entering too deep into the ground. Though 
e plough the soil of that country in which the principles of me- 
chanics were first discovered, he hjs not been taught, that by 
Jengthening the handles, or the levers by which he acts, he 
might have sufficient power to regulate the motion of the plough,* 
tliougli he stood upright, in a posture less painful to himself, 
and more favourable for the continuance of his exertions. Such 
obvious errors in the first rudiments of an art, argue a low state 
of intellectual acquirement in those who exercise the art ; and 
the absolute dominion of^thosc prejudices which make ignorance 
and error descend as a sacred inheritance from one generation 
to another. 

The agriculUu c of Tuscany belongs partly to a system of ir- 
rigation similar to that in Lombardy, and partly to that which our 
author calls the Canaanitish husbandry, where the olive and the 
vine are cultivated on the steep sides of hills. Here, as it is more 
our object to give an idea of the real state of Italian agriculture, 
than of any one book which treats of it, we shall avail ourselves 
of the acc urate and valuable view of the rural economy of I'us- 
cany* vvhich has been given by Sismondi. * It is not perhaps 
known to all our readers, that the author who has distinguishei;’ 
Iiiniseli so much by those critical and historical composition 
\vhich have made an important additit>n to the literature of jtic 
19th century, began his literary career with a treatise on jlio 
husbandry of tlte Valley of' the Arno, l^or this he 'iiygUUfta- 
lified, by having Ininself cultivated a fiirm in the most fertile 
province of that country, as well as by a spirit of accurate and 
philosophical observation. 

Ill Tuscany, property is extremely subdvivided ; and the 
far! us, wdiich are very small, are in general cultivated by Mc- 
,tayers, who divide the produce with the landlord. These farms 
are disposed in a rectangular shape, and are of such a size, that 
a pair of oxen is sufficient for ten or twelve Metayers, who em- 
ploy them in succession for ploughing the ground. The farmer 
has generally, Ijcsides, a small horse, which he employs for the 
business of his farm, or more frequently for carrying his wife 
and lamily in a little carriage, to the mass or to the market. 
These farms have stldorn forage sufficient for feeding cows; the 
farmers make use of heifers, which they buy in at the age of 
th ree moiuhs, keep them ixil that of cightceu, and then sell tlieni 
to the bmther. riic cattle of every kind corno originallv from the 
Marcinnia. The reason ol' this ia, that, unlike the Metayers of 

* Tableau dc rAgricuhure Toscanc, par J. C. L. Sismondi. Ce- 
never 1801 . 
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Lombardy, they have little or no meadow, or land under grass ; 
so that the leav^cs of trees, the refuse of the vegetables which they 
cultivate, and a little wild plover, arc the only food of the cattle. 
In tliis country, there is no rotation of crops positively fixed, 
'but the most common is that which follows. 

1st year — Maize, haricots, peas or other legumes, with dung, 
2d — - Wheat. 

3d — Winter Beans. 

4 th — Wheat. 

5th — Clover sown after the Wheat, and cut in the spring, 

and followed by Sorgho. * 

Such is the richness and depth of the alluvial sf>il, that thougli 
dung is applied to it only once in five years, the crops are very 
abundant. The culture, als'^, which is very fine and careful, 
the judicious succession of crops, have their share in the produc- 
tion of this dlcct. An immense population, accordingly, lives 
on the produce of these farms ; but lives with a severe econo- 
my, and never acquires enough to make any provision against 
years of less abundance. Accordingly, as our author reruarks, 
although the fields are beautiful, wtH watered, covered by a por- 
' petual vegetation, and divided into a thousand small enclosures, 
\ll cultivated like gardens, while the olive and the vino form as 

were a canopy over the crops below ; yet, on entering the 
’ Abitations of the Mi*tayerSy you observe an entire absence oi* 
alj^tke conveniences of life, — a table of the most extreme frugi- 
lily, jand an appearance of the gre»atest penuiy, in the midst 
a country producing every thing which the wants of the most 
luxurious can require. Here, therefore, wc may safely infer 
the existence of some radical error in the lural or ()olitical eco- 
nomy of the country. The population may be too great, and the 
farms too small ; and an evil that is obvi^;iis arises from the sys- 
tem of Metayers, calculated to depress the farmer, and keep 
him in a state of everlasting poverty. , The consc(jncrice& of this 
system have been extremely well developed by Sismondi, in the 
work before referred to. According to the bargain between the 
Mdayer Vii\A his landlord, the fanner engages to perform, at iiis 
own expense, all the labour of the field, and to furnish all the 
w^ood necessary to support tlie vines. He bears half the ex- 
pense of the seed and the dung. He is bound to return to the 
proprietor the half of all the produce, and to sell it lor liim if 
required. Lastly, to divide equally with him all the profit of 
the stock on the farm. The money recjiiircd to be laid out, 

* Sorgho is a sort of great parsnip, that affords a coarse flour^ 
used for a bad soup, and a coarse sort of polenta. 
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and things not provided for in the preceding articlesi fall upon 
the landlord. " 

The consequence of all this is, th^t though the peasants be- 
come exceedingly attached to their farms, and arc seldom ever 
removed from them, they remain in a state of great poverty, < 
consuming every year the whole that they have earned in that 
year. An abundant crop of wine or of oil is for them a season 
to live a little better, — to be better clothed perhaps, or to be a 
little more idle but they never think of making any provision 
for a bad year, or of laying out any part of their gains in the 
improvement of the farm. They will not augment the stock on 
the farm, — for that is the duty of the landlord ; they will not 
take in more ground, — for this ouglit to be done at the expense 
of the landlord f and, for the same reason, they will not repair 
their houses. Thu*^, they are almost unavoidably cut off from 
any means of applying their savings for such purposes as could 
really better their condition. They must either hoard the fruits 
of those saviiigs, or they must employ them for objects of im- 
mediate gratification ; and, when 4his alternative is the only 
one, it is pretty evident on which side the choice will general- 
ly fall. 

The poverty of the Metayers being thus rendered almost n 
cessary, acts with a force equally irresistible towards its own 
crease. For as riches beget riches, nothing is more true thin 
<hat poverty produces poverty. The Metayas beiing to^g^or 
to hire labourers, endeavour to perform with their own hands 
all the work of their farms ; the consequence of which is, that 
nothing is ever done in its proper season, and that every opera- 
tion is extended to an unreasonable length. The seed-time, the 
harvest, the pruning of the vines, the culture of the olives, are 
all prolonged vastly beyond their natural duration, — because, as 
the same man must do every thing, he always begins Ins task 
too late. This is not all. The necessity thus imposed on the 
Metayer, of doing every thing out of season — of undertaking two 
or three things at once, because they are all equally urgent, and 
of passing from one object to another, without linishing any 
thing — naturally give birth to a liabit of indifference, carelessness 
oi\dfainca7itisc which is quite ruinous. Though the peasant rises 
early, never goes to sleep in the middle of the day, and never 
quits his work before it is dark, he does every thing with such 
indiirerencc, he loses so much lime in irresolution, in changing 
from one work to another, and in talking wa’th those about him, 
that a labourer, hired by the day, though an Italian, does three 
times as much work ns the peasant who labours for liimself. 

In anctlicr place, Sjsmqndi, after entering into a very accu- 
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rate calculation of the produce of a farm in tlie Val di Nievole, 
one of the most fertile spots in Tuscany, estimates therein of an 
English acre at SL 18s. stfrling; much above, he adds, the 
rent of any land in France or England, where there was not 
very particular advantage of situation. In this last con- 
clusion, however, there is certainly a mistake; for we know with 
certainty, that many large farms in Great Ikitain having no par- 
ticular advantage, Irorri their vicinity to great towns, sea-ports, 
&c., were, long before the year i802, when Sismondf wrote, let 
for a considerable term of years at more than 4 /. an acre. This 
was in a country where the most valuable produce was wheat, 
and wheat much inferior in quality to that of luscany. When 
equally well cultivated, the land which produces corn, wine 
and oil, should have afforded a rent far superior. 

Chatcauvieux concludes his account of Tuscany, or rather 
of the Val d'Arno, with the following eulogy. 

* I have now finished my journey through the charming Valley 
of the Arno, the most delicious, perhaps, wdiich exists on the fucc 
of the earth. In no country is property more divided, and in none 
\has man added more to nature ; he has not left a single rivulet, but 
he has constructed a thousand canals. There is not a single spot re- 
I 4 ^ining of natural turf, nor a meadow where the husbandman, in 
co)Jecting the produce, receives only the spontaneous gifts of nature. 
We do not find a single thicket of natural wood, nor a tiee planted 
fey the hand (jf Nature. All is planted out and dressed by the hand 
of I'* I an ; his presence and his works are seen everywhere ; and it is 
only in the hills which bound the horizon, that you discover a por- 
tion of those great domains over w^hich Nature still preserves her 
empire. This artificial culture, by covering the surface with regular 
plantations, and shading it with the leaves of the vine, has pro- 
scribed all that native vegetation, all tliose picturesque forms and 
those graduated tints, which give so much harmony and variety to 
Nature. Here the tints, though lively, are all uniform, and the 
outlines similar to one another ; the landscape appears as if it vrere 
seen in the camera oOscimh and Poussin never would have taken from 
it the subject of any of his pictures. It is the spot most improved 
by civilization, and that where man has best turned to his own use 
the native powers of creation. ' 

With some part of this character of the Val d’Arno, we are 
disposed entirely to agree ; but, from some parts of it, we are 
inclined no less positively to dissent. The observations on the 
uniformity and artificial character of the Tuscan landscape, we 
believe to be perfectly correct ; and certainly neither ih)us- 
siN nor Claude, n(>r a painter who is perliaps superior to 
them both, Milton, ever drew from the Val d'Arno, either 
the colours or the forms which have given such force to ibeir 
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representations. But that which we find it difficult to admit in 
Chatkauvieux’s eulojjy, is, that the Vale of Tuscany is the 
place where the art ol' man has nvidc the most valuable addi- 
tions to the woiks of nature. Let us see how the account stands. 
Man received from nature a irtagnificent valley, or rather a sys-* 
tern of vallies, traversed by fine rivers, and enriched by the 
fcpoilb of a vast body of calcareous mountains, which those ri- 
vers hajl for ages carried down, to form into the soil of those 
fertile plains. Now, from these precious gifts, what is it that 
man has extracted, efr what addition has he made to them ? 
He has, indeed, by a system of irrigation, most skilfully con- 
.structed, and most laboriously carried into eflect, transpoited 
the fertility of the valley to the heights and declivities to which 
it had not been imparted by nature. This is certainly a great 
improvement; but is not to be compared to those instances in 
which man has delivered whole countries from the dominion of 
the sea, and rendered them the abodes of culture and civiliza- 
tion. The Val d’Arno, to the advantages of a rich soil, added 
those of a climate placed almost in the centre of the temperate 
zone ; and yet, with all these advantages, with a soil and cli- > 
mate adapted to the vine and the olive, the earth does not hcr^ 
produce more for the food and sustenance of man, than it doA 
in countries under the parallel of 56^ ; countries labouring im- 
der all the disadvantages of a long and severe winter, a springs 
which hardly deserves the name, and a summer iftid autumn, 
where the inconstancy of a northern climate still cause them- 
selves to be severely felt. The country which deserves the 
praise of being the theatre on which art has most triumphed 
over nature, must cither be placed in circumstances originally 
lar less favourable than the Val d'Arno, or must be raised by 
art to a height far exceeding what cultivation reaches in any 
part of Italy. 

Wc must not take leave of Tuscany without mentioning the 
great agricultural improvement of the Colmatay which are men- 
tioned by CiFATEAUViEUX, and more particularly treated of by 
SiSAiONDi. The advantages which Italy derives from the mag- 
nitude of its rivers, and from the facility with whicli water is 
di^tribiUcd over its surface, is counterbalanced in some places 
by the great depredations which arc owing to the same cause. 
The violent rains, actihg on the soft calcareous or marly schis- 
tus of the Apennines, carry down a vast (juantity of mud or 
sand into the plain, by which the courses ol the rivers are fre- 
quently obstructed. The earth brought down in floods is so ini- 
inense in quantity, that the discharge of the rivers into the sea 
U impeded ; and great marshes are ibrmed not only at the 
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mouths of these rivers, but. in their courses, when they are 
passing from one level to another. It was a happy idea that the 
river itself might be employed to correct this evil, and that a 
remedy might be derived from the same cause which produced 
4he disorder. Touriceltj, we believe, to whose inventive ge- 
nius the mathematical and physical sciences arc under so great 
obligations, was the person to whom this idea first occurred, 
and who taught his countrymen to enclose the marsh with a dyke 
or embankment, — to admit into this encloteure tl)c water of the 
river, — to force this water, by means of sluices, to remain stag- 
nant as in a lake, so as to deposit its mud, and, by tl]e sediment 
so produced, to raise the level of the bottom. In this way have 
been often deposited at one time 3 or 4 inches of earth : This 
operation is repeated several times in the year; and, after or 
4 years, the level is so much raised, that the ground is no longer 
liable to be overflowed by the river. Tlie soil thus ac(]uircd is 
also of the richest kind, and of the highest fertility. Sisrrmndi 
mentions an instance where a piece of ground which had been 
treated in this ntanner, yielded, in the first crop, twenty* five inca- 
% sures of wheat from one. It is to tliis operation thal the name 
of Coimata is given : and it is evident that a great deal of skill, 
j*nd also considerable ca[>ital, are necessary to the accomplish- 
ninit of the work, when undertaken on a large scale. Tuscany 
jaffords several very remarkable examples of it. One of the 
greatest is the Val di Chiaiia^ performed by the Knights of 
the order of St Stephen ; another is in the plain of Pisa, the 
work of a monastery of Carthusians; and the third by the Mar- 
quis Feruonx, in the Vat di Nicvole. 

The Coimata have also begun to be employed in several parts 
of Italy, for a purpose more important, if possible, than the 
preceding. From the tendency of the rivers whicii descend 
from the Apennines to swell suddenly, to overflow the adjacent 
country, and to spread over it a bed of sand and gravel, the 
embankment of those rivers by strong dykes or mounds, was 
necessarily resorted to. But the same dykes that retained the 
w'ater within bounds, retained also the stones and gravel which 
the rivers brought down in such abundance. Hence the bed of 
the river itself was raised somewhat by every flood ; and in a 
short time became so much elevated, that, to keep in the w'ater, 
it became necessary to raise the embankment still higher. Thus 
the level of the river was continually raised; and the end of this 
process seemed to be at a distance to which it was impossible to 
look forward. The Po itself is of all others the most remark- 
able, and the most formidable example of this artificial eleva- 
tion. That river, as is well known, is subject to the most sud- 
den and excessive floods ; insomuch that, in many parts, every 
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family living on its banks is provided with a boat^ in which they 
embark with their most valuable effects at the time of an inun- 
dation, and continue to iloat in th^ dead water till the deluge 
has subsided. The means employed to restrain these inunda- 
tions, have raised the bed of the river to the frightful height oS 
no less than 30 feet above the plain, as is exemplified in the vi- 
cinity of Ferrara; and the danger to which the whole country 
is thus subjected may be easily conceived. It is not only the 
main river itself that thus carried along upon the ridge of a 
high terrace, but all ^ the smaller rivers that run into it must 
necessarily i)e brought into the same condition ; and thus the 
whole country is intersected by a multitude of lofty aqueducts, 
each of which is ready to break out, when the falling of the 
rain, or the melting of the snow, shall enable it to overcome all 
restraint, and to force its way into the plains. It has, there- 
fore, been propose<l to lay the country, at least partially, under 
water, and thus to heighten the surface by the mud deposited* 
For tin evil, however, which has already reached to so groat a 
height, it is not certain that the Cvlmuta^ or any e>^pedient 
within the power of man, is able to provide a remedy. The 
contrary indeed seems probable; and there is reason to fear, that 
the whole country known by the name of the Polesinoy or il^e 
Delta of the Po, is destined to become a marsh at no distant 
period. 

From the valley of the Arno, our author proceeds to give an 
account of Maremvia^ which forms the third division of the 
Italian territory. Tliis singular tract extends along the shore 
of the Mediterranean from Leghorn to Terracina, and reaches 
inland as far as the first chain of the Apennines. Its length is 
therefore i92 geographical miles; its bt'eadth is various ; and 
in the Agi'o Romami^ where it is greatest, is between SO and 40 
of those infJes. The term Maremma signifies, literally, as was 
already remarked, nothing more than the land on the sea-coast ; 
but is now exclusively applied to the tract just mentioned, un- 
fortunately cli^ti^g^ished by the characteristic of MaC Aria^ an 
unhealthy constitution of the atmosphere, or of the soil, during the 
summer season. In that season, but more especially in the au- 
tumn, the few inhabitants that remain in this desolate country 
are seized wiih fevers, for which there appears to b^ no reme- 
dy but a timely escape from the parts where the infection pre- 
vails. The general opinion is, that the more these countries 
are depopulated, llie greater is the power of the malaria, and 
the more mortal the disease which it communicates. That dis- 
ease, however, is no other, we believe, than an intennitteut, or 
axs of the worst kind y such as will be long remembered m 
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England by the name of the IValcherm fever. It must not, 
however, be supposed, that, like this last, the fever of the Ma- 
reinma is produced by tbe^miahtnala of marshes, or the other 
known causes of a similar disorder. In some instances, such 
* %au>cs do indeed appear to exist ; but, in the greater number, 
the places where this evil prevails are dry, airy, and elevated. 
Thus VoLTERRA, which is involved in the contagion of the 
Marernma, near to its western extremity, is situated on a high 
ground, and is open to every blast. 

The Italian writers fix the dc|X)puIation of their country, 
and the introduction of the malaria, about the time of the plague 
in the 16th century ; and, since that period, the population hai? 
never been strong enough, they allege, to resist the influence of 
the bad air which increases every year in proportion as popu- 
lation and agriculture diminish. Several attempts have been 
made to establish colonies in the Tuscan Marernma; which 
liave all failed, by the colonists being cut off before the establish- 
ment gained any strength. The soil in that tract, Chateau- 
vieux informs us, has become sterile, and seems to consist of 
' nothing but pure argil ; the whiteness of which is only altered 
by a mixture of the sulphur abounding in that region. The 
existence of sulphur, however, in the soil of the Marernma, is 
peculiar to the western part of it, and can only belong to the 
aeculenlal causes which exasperate, bui do not produce the’evil 
complained hf. 

The country thus depopulated having fallen into the hands 
of a few great proprietors, there remained nothing to be done, 
but to take advantage of the spontaneous production of the soil, 
to let the land run to grass, and to introduce a sort of wander- 
ing tribes, who should dwell here only in the winter, lluring 
that season, the Marernma is not unhealthy ; and men, as well 
as cattle, may roam through the wilderness with impunity. It 
did not, however, suit the metayer of the interior country, to 
leave his home, and take up his abode in the Mareoum. I'liere 
cariic, therefore, necessarily to be interposed between the pro- 
prietors of the lands in the interior, and those of the sea-coast, 
a race of wandering shepherds, possessing nothing but their 
cattle, and emigrating with them, according to the seasons, from 
the hilly to the level country. Under the conduct of these men, 
4*00,000 sheep, :^0,000 horses, with a vast number of cows and 
' goals, are annually reared, for the supply of the Valdarno^ and 
the other vales of Tuscany, where no cattle are bred. 

'riie cause of the insalubrity of the Marernma is a mystery 
into which science has not yet been able to penetrate. It has 
often been supposed, that llie pestilential air whicli has depopu- 
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lated the shores of the Mediterranean over so great an extent, 
arises from marshy ground and stagnant water. In such places 
as the Pontine Marshes, whicli are fit the eastern extremity of 
the Maremma, this supposition may be well founded ; but. in 
the greater part of the Marernma, in the Tuscan and in the^ 
Uoman territory, it is certain, as already observed, that the soil 
is dry, and the ground in many places elevated high above the 
plain* * No visible sign, ’ says^ Chateauvieux, ‘ marks the exist- 
ence or the approacli of this pestiferous air. The sky is as pure, 
the verdure as fresh, .the air as tranquil, as in the most licalthy re- 
gion. The aspect of all the elements is such as should inspire the 
most perfect confidence ; and it is impossible to express the horror 
which one experiences on discovering that this is all deception ; that 
he is in the midst of dangers of which no indication exists ; and that, 
with the soft air that lie is breathing, he may be inhaling a poison 
destructive of life. ’ 

The only inhabitants of these wretched countries, are those 
wlio occupy them during the seasons when the labours of cul- 
tivation recjiiire their immediate presence- Even during their 
short stay, they never fail to suffer severely. Their complexions 
become sallow and livid; their strength , diminishes daily ; ma- 
ny perish before the end of the season ; and those wdiorn Pro- 
vidence reserves for another trial, have hardly the courage to 
\vish for a prolongation of their existence. 

The vegetable productions of this wilderness are luxuriant 
and rich. In that which surrounds Home, and extends almost 
from the walls of that celebrated metropolis to the sea, on the 
one hand, or the foot of the Apennines on the other, the lands 
are allowed to rest in pasturage for six successive years ; on the 
seventh they are ploughed, and the crop produced is usually 
fine. The land is afterwards left to itself, and is immediately 
covered with verdure, which continues for five or six years — be- 
ing pasturetl all that time by herds of cattle, horses and sheep. 
It is at the foot of the mountains of Viterbo that the Marem- 
ina of Rome begins — forming what is called the A^ro Romano^ 
or the CAMrA(;NA nt Roma. The surface of the Campagna is 
not altogether level, but full of small undulations, or low ridges, 
which do not follow any constant direction, but give a very 
pleasing variety to the surface. According to Mr Chateau- 
vieux, the mere aspect of these undulations refers their origin 
more to the operation of fire than of water ; but we con less 
that, if the Agro Romano afforded no other evidence but this, 
of the action of fire, we should remain very sceptical about the 
truth of the conclusion. The fact is, that the general basis of 
* the soil is a calcareous sandstone, more or less consolidated, and 
abounding in sea shells ; over which is superinduced, in many 
2 
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places, a covering of volcanic origin^ consisting of thick bedi 
of Ttijh^ and sometimes with Lava underne ith. In other places^ 
the soil of the Carnpagna bjis for its base the Travertine^ pro- 
duced from the staUiciifcrous waters of the Toveronc, and other 
%treams. In this great plain there are but few trees, except in 
some spots distinguished by the growth of the Ilex and the 
variety of evergreens whicl arc so beautiful and luxuriant inf 
this climate. A few pines, hy their spreading tops, here and 
there afford a shade to the cattle. It is divided, by dead hedges, 
into enclosures of 80 or 4'0 acres each, depending on a Casai.k, 
or farm-house, which appears at a distance ; and these, by the 
thinness with which they arc scattered over the country, serve to 
add to the melancholy, rather than to the gaiety of the prospect. 

During the summer season, this tract is so unhealthy, lint 
the sliepherds and their flocks come every night to take shelter 
within the walls of Rome, in order to avoid the disease or death 
which they know to be waiting them in the country, lb -me Usclf, 
however, is not safe from the attacks of'the same invisible eneiny> 
who has lodged himself within the walls of the eternal dn/, and 
'in the places seemingly best fortified against his approaches. 
The sanctity of the Papal residence has not exempted the Qui- 
rinal from this pestilence, any more than the departed maji-sty 
of the Cmsars has protected the Palatine from its influence, 
yet the Quirinal is 5^07 feet above the level of the Tiber, and 
the Palatine^lSl. 

Our author made a visit to a farm which is within the circle 
of the Malaria, the sole patrimony of St Peter’s church, and 
known by the ill-omened name of Campo Mot to* It js an ex- 
tensive farm, devoted almost entirely to pasturage: The details 
of it are interesting ; and we should be glad to follow our au- 
thor through the whole. We must, however^ confine ourselves 
to a few particulars. 

The Fattore or manager received him and his friend with 
great civility, and, both by his language and’manners, appear- 
ed a man of education. He was indeed an inhabitant of Rome, 
where his family resided, as is the case with all the stewards or 
&ctors who manage the farms of the Maremma. In the whole 
of the Agro Romano, there is indeed no indigenous population; 
except a few families domiciliated among the ruins of the small 
towns, once so numerous in this territory. At present, the 
shepherds and workmen are almost all from the mountains of 
Salerno and Abruzzg. The house of the fattore was large buft 
comfortless ; the lower story consisted of a great kitchen, with 
three or four great halls, all without furniture, or windows.* lit 
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the sec<^nc1 story was the same number of rooms, all used for' 
ma^iiziiies of c/>rn, except one which was reserved for lodging. 
There was nothing that looked likocCare or cleanliness, either 
without or within. 

Tljcy got on hor<;eback, however, and set out to inspect the 
farm. They first stopped at a small thicket of oaks in the middle 
of one of the fields. It was now harvest; the people were cut- 
ting down the corn ; and, on a signal given, they all quitted their 
work, and defiled in order before the fattore and lus guests. 
There were abouf as many men as women, mostly from Abrlt^- 
zo. They were all bathed in sweatf for the heat of the sun was 
dreadful. The men were good figures ; but the wonicn were 
frightful. They had already been some days at work in the 
Maremma; and the fatal breath of the Malaria had blown on 
them. Two were already ill of the fever ; and from that mo- 
ment it was expected that a number would be attacked every 
clay ; so that, at the end of the harvest, they would be reduced 
to one half. What becomes of these iinhapf>y people, said Mr 
Chateauvieux, who are obliged to leave off working ? They 
receive a piece of bread, and arc sent away. But where do they 
go ? They take the road to the mountains. Many die by the 
way ; and those who reach home, if they recover from their 
sufferings, generally fall a sacrifice to them in another year. 

These reapers, it is added, have three meals a day, and are 
permitted to sleep two hours about noon. They do this at that 
time without danger ; but, when the dews of the evening have 
fallen down upon the earth, which then serves them for their 
bed, it is then that the fever makes its most successful attacks. 
One is mortified to find men everywhere estimating the lives of 
their fellows by the money which may be lost or gained by their 
continuance. The reapers would probably be saved from the 
fever if they were to sleep under cover during the night ; but 
their master’s interest would suffer by the time lost in coming 
and going across his extensive domains. To this consjlderation 
the men’s fives are sacrificed. 

From tlie reapers they went to look at the cattle. Here they 
saw several hundred wild cows, who, on first discovering thern^ 
collected together, as if doubtful whether to attack the travel- 
lers, or make their escape into the woods. They at last decid- 
ed upon ihisj last ; and the whole herd galloped off with the 
swiftness of so many deer. These cows are never milked, but 
suckle their calves; and are usually valued about forty francs a 
"a head. On many farms there are more than a thousand. 

On proceeding farther, they came to a vast herd of swine, of 
which there were about 2000 belonging to the farm. They 
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wan(ler about the whole year in the part of the Campo Morto 
which is nearest to the sea ; and might very well pa' s for wild 
boars, though they are on Ijf domestic swine of the black breed, 
a)f which, as they are fattened on the nuts of the fores-t, the 
flesh is greatly valued. 

A country which is annually desolated by a inorial disorder, 
cannot be cultivated in the manner that is elsewhere pracli^ed. 
It becomes naturally a pasture country, and is here divided in- 
to properties of great extent; insomuch, that the whole Ma- 
rcnim/i of Rome, about thirty leagues in length by ten or twelve 
in brenfitb, is in the hands of not more th.m twenty -four fann- 
ers. Tiiese arc called Mkijcanti di "r£NUTi, traders in laud; 
and, in eirecl, they are rather merchants than fanners. 1 noy 
all live in Rome, t:ike their measures in concert, and manage 
the la!icl by Fattoui who live on the spot. They do not seek 
to impr()vc their farms by introducing better modes of cul- 
ture; but think it suflicient to secure their ]>rcsent gains: and 
the gradual ruin of most of the great and hereditary pro- 
prietors, has singularly favoured their views. Their trade has 
become a sort of monopolj, so advantageous, that the Mcrcanti 
flatter tJiemselves with the hopes of getting the whole of the Ro- 
muii territory into their hands. Chateauvi^aix has, with consi- 
derable ingenuity, traced the origin of ibis extraordinary cumii- 
tion of ihing^^ to the destruction of tlie Roman empire, and the 
abolition of slavery by the introduction of Christianity. Dur- 
ing tile prosperity of the Roman empire, the cistates round the 
metropolis belonged to rich proprietors, who no doubt laid out 
a great part of them in villas, parks, and pleasure-grounds. At 
this time, none of the land was cultivated by its own proprie- 
tors ; slaves were the only husbandmen, and bad the wliole 
charge of ibc agriculture. But the slave having no root in the 
land, is overthrown by the least disturbance ; so that the ruiu 
of the empire, by the translation of the seat of government to 
Constantinople, and the invasions of the Barbarians, destroy- 
ed in a short time the proprietors, their capital and tlieir slaves, 
There was no peasantry bred (to labour who could replace the 
slaves ; and the new proprietors had therefore no racaun hut by. 
throwing it into pasturor and dividing it into largo pordons- 
In a country with fewr inhabitants, the effects of the malaria be- 
gan to be severely felt ; and the part of Europe formerly the 
most flourisliing and most populous, was reduced almost to the 
condition of a desert. 

The revenue actually obtained from these lands is thus esti- 
mated. The farm above described contained about 6000 ar- 
penis of arable land, or land that was occasionally in tillage* 
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The uncultivated was nearly of the same extent ; and was stock- 
ed, as has been said, with cows and swine. The 6000 arpents 
which are arable, are divided into nine portions nearly equal, 
one of which is always in fallow, another in wheat, and the rc% 
maininir seven in pasture. On these seven were maintained 
4*000 sheep, 400 horse?, 200 oxen; and a part was, besides, cut 
for bay. In the remainin^y part were 700 cows, and sometimes 
2000 swine ; and the general rent, yielded by the whole, might 
be estimated at 18 francs the arpent, or about 15s. an acre. 
The whole rent oY the ftirm is accordingly calculated at 5000 
piastres, besides an interest of 5 per cent, onr the whole capital 
employed in the farm. 

This is a profit altogether inconsiderable to arise from so large 
an extent of ground, in its own nature fertile, and capable of 
high cultivation. We shall have occasion to consider after- 
wards, how far the malaria can be considered as an insuperable 
objection to such cultivation. 

Our author dedicates an entire letter to an account of the 
Pontine Marshes, which he had a good opportunity of examin- , 
ing, as he accompanied the Inspector-general of the French en- 
gineers in a visit which he made to them. This opportunity 
was of great value, not only by the means it afforded of seeing 
the works, but because of the protection which was given by the 
escort which accompanied the officer ; for the batvditti who in- 
fested the road through the marshes, were still more dangerous 
than the bad air. 

This race of banditti has existed from time immemorial in 
tfie mountains of Sabino and Abruzzo; and being rooted in 
the population of the country, is almost impossible to be extir- 
pated. We have not here to do with associations of robbers, 
without house or property ; wandering under a thonsand dis- 
guises ; always flying, even at the moment when they arc pre- 
paring for new attacks. The hordes of banditti which infest 
these frontiers, are no other than the inhabitants of the villa- 
ges in the neighbouring mountains. They have their proper- 
ties and their families, and are employed in the Itibour of the 
field for a part of the year ; but as that labour is not sufficient 
for their sustenance, they are instigated, by want, to pillage and 
murder. The men thus enlisted under the banners of a few 
ch'iefS} arc quickiv united, and quickly dispersed. After mak- 
ing an attack, they instantly return homo, and resume their 
usual dress and occupations ; they arc then peaeeable peasants^ 
nthited i^nder the protection of their Curate and their Mayor, 
#faose indulgence is without bounds, and that for good reasons, 
as is generally asserted. A few of the chiefs, however, are ge-* 
nerally known, and are exposed to the continual search of the 
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fjens-crarmes. During the last five years (from 1808) tliougli 
several have been seized and executed, the zeal of the survivers 
has never been quelled for ff, moment ; and the trial and execu- 
tion of those who have been taken, have only given a little more 
prudence to those who remained. We may add, that, to the 
present time, the same atrocious insubordination continues un- 
repressed ; and it may be easily supposed, that crimes which 
the vigour of the French Government was not able to exter- 
minate, have acquired new force under tfie feeble administra- 
tion of the Papal authority. Within the Neapolitan territory, 
these evils arc only repressed by the presence of an Austrian 
army. 

Vi:i.Li:TRr, situated on the south side of Monte Albano, h 
the last town which you pass before entering the Marshes. As 
lar as Cisteuna, the road traverses a rough and uneven coun- 
try, formed by currents of lava, but containing some farms in 
which corn is cultivated. A great property here belongs to the 
Prince of Cajetauo^ and extends to Tou The Ponti, distant 
from Cisterna more than three posts. This space, however, 
does not belong to the actual Marsh : it is picturesque, and 
wooded ; and* in the glades of the forest, you alternately see 
luxuriant pastures, and rich crops of corn. The Marsh be- 
gins a little before you come to Tor The Ponti ; and the road, 
.rejoining the Appian Way, which it had left near Albano, goes 
in a straight line to Tkuuacina. On the right hand, begins a 
canal, the Nasighi Grande^ the same on which Horace sailed 
in going to Brundusium, and which Pius VI. repaired at the 
same time with the road. It was proposed to take advantage 
of an inclination of 7 feet, by which the Marsh falls toward 
the sea, in order to open parallels from distance to distance, 
for carrying off the water. These parallels were to be inter- 
sected by secondary canals, cutting them at an angle of 45® ; 
and by this construction, it was supposed that the benefit of 
the declivity would be communicated to the whole surface of 
the Marsh. Only two of the great parallels have been finish* 
ed with the secondary canals belonging to them ; and the com- 
plete success of the work has convinced the French engineers, 
that it was only necessary to finish the whole on the same plan, 
in order to bring all the surface of the Marsh to be capable of 
cultivation. 

* Where the grounds have been drained, are the finest crops of 
maize, hemp, and legumes* One sees everywhere a vegetable life, 
the energy of which appears to increase in proportion to the de- 
struction of human life ; though it seems to offer to man every thing 
tliat he could wish for. The surface is extended before him in a 
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perfect level : I'n the heavens, the sun shines with the purest splen- 
dotir, while the leaves afford a shelter from his rays, llut all this 
luxury f*i Nature serves only to adori? a wild(?rness ; and here die 
wild animrds alone have the power of appiopriating to themselves 
the riches of Creation. Herds of wild boars turn up the earth for*"' 
the roots of vegetables; and buffaloes wander through the meadows, 
or lie under the shadow of the trees. In the midst of these, a man 
appears here and there at a distance ; but in this situation of danger, 
only shows himself under a hostile aspect. Sometimes he is a shep- 
herd, pursuing an angry buffaloe with his lance ; sometimes he is 
a robber from the fnouiuain, hiding himself behind the leaves of a 
fig-tree, to take his aim at the traveller as he passes. If the unhap- 
py stranger escape this danger, who knows but this air, so s(fft and 
CO mortal, is to carry its secret poison into his veins ? I c.innot, 
says our author, express the singular impiession which the perpetual 
contiast between vegetable and anini.al nature produced on me, while 
I w'as traversing this extraordinary plain. ’ 

lie goes on to observe, that the report of the engineers 
whom he had accompanied, was higliiy favourable ; and that 
the success of the part of the plan, then executed, left no doubt 
about the result of the whole. He says he^ could not but ' 
reflect with admiratiem on tlic skill of the engineer (d/. Prony)^ 
who, from the distance of Paris, could plan and direct so gre^at 
and so delicate an undertaking. This was in the year 
We have to add, that the unforeseen events which Iui\c ^ince a- 
risen, put an entire stop to tl\e work, aiul that Inc ct)m})leU; 
drainage of the Pontine Marshes is one of the advnntages vvhicii 
Italy has lost by the downflil of Najioleon. It is, indeed, but 
one out of many; and thonglrsouie countries have profited by 
that event, it is certain that the country just named is not of the 
number. 

We arc sorry that we cannot accompany our author in his visit 
to the Neap.olitau territory ; but, before we take loav»rof him en- 
tirely, we must return for a moruent to the subject of the Mala- 
ria, which presents one of the most curious problems to be found 
in the natural history of any country. What is the cause of this 
g^reat calamiiy ? Was it knowm in ancient times ? Is the evil 
on the increase ? Is there any particular constitution of the soil 
with which it appears connected ? Has experience ascertained 
any of the circumstances which tend to mitigate or to exasperate 
its fatal cliect^.^ — Answers to these (jucstions would not merely 
serve to gratify curiosity, but might turn out of the greatest 
practical utility. 

^ To the first question concerning the cause, we certainly are 
ftot prepared to attempt an answer : To a few of the subordinate 
questions, something moic satisfactory may be ofiered. It ap** 
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pears certain, that this evil was felt in ancient times, thouerh the 
slight manner in which the facts of natural history are treated 
by the writers of antiquity has not allowed us to receive any very 
precise information. One of the oldest remarks relative to it is 
to be found in the 7th Book of Livy, where menu >?i is made of 
the unhealthy constitution of the country round R in?. In a 
sedition of the Roman troops stationed near Capua^ they con- 
trast the country where they were encamped \iilh thri* round 
Home; and are made to ^ay, Se militando fessos in prstilenii at^ 
que arido circa urbem (Bomarn) solo caput :58. This 

answers to the year of Ilonie tlS. 

Strabo, in his description of Italy, observes, that the plains 
between Albaruim and Uic sea were somewhat unhealthy ...//to* 
V. caput 12. Of Latiuin, he ‘-ays, that it was a fine country 
and fertile, except in a few places near the sea, whicli* w re 
marshy, as about Ardca, and in the territory l)?tvveen Antium 
and Lavinium ; as also near Terracina...//>/V/. cajait o. He 
makes mention also of Pa?stum as an unhealthy country, which 
it continues to be at the present time. 

If, from th«e passages, we mav venture to draw any genera] 
conclusion, itlis, that the unheullhiness of the Can/pofr/iu was 
felt in the timo)of the Roman republic, but that its effects were 
inconsiderably and partial, compared vviih what is now expe- 
rienced. y 

Concerning the question, whether there be any constifution of 
the soil with which the Malaria is connected, we have Ivard it 
observed, that it appeared to be confined to tin' vtdcanic coun- 
tries, that is, to those portions of ground which have bten co- 
vered by tula and other volcanic productions. We are not ^ure, 
however, that this can be considered as a general ficl, though it 
is certainly true, that many of the countries sulycct lo this cala- 
mity are covered, to a considerable depth, by a thick c )at of those 
substance's which are thrown out from volcanoes in a detached 
state, but are afterwarrls consolidate<l into stone. Beds of this 
kind, often of an indefinite thickness, seem to coyer the greater 
part of the Campagia of Rome. It must further be observed, 
that, even supposing this connexion to exist in its full extent, it 
must not be supposed that the same line will bound ihe Malaria 
that bounds the volcanic nature of the soil. The pestilential enia-* 
nation from the soil, whatever it may be, must liave the ait for 
its vehicle ; and therefore, before its force is exliausted, it may be 
carried to a great distance from the source w hore it originated. 

That there are circumstances which tend to increase or to di- 
minish the effects of the Malaria, is quite certain ; aiul they are 
auch as it is of great importance to remark. The following 
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from BoNSTKrxKN’s Voyage dans Ic Latium^ affords a valu-- 
able instance, in which a proper regimen had entirely counter- 
acted the pestilential effects of one of the worst situations of the 
whole Calnp^gna of Rome. Arden was already mentioned as 
nnbenltby; and the same is stated by other writers of antiquity.' 

‘ Seneca, ^ says Bonstellen, declaiming against the vices of his 
countrymen, says, * that one might as well preach virtue to the Ho- 
man b, as health to the inhabitants of Ardea. I was curious to see 
a place wliere the effects of the bad air were known, with certainty, 
p be of high anticyiity; and I detetmined. to visit it. When I ap- 
prf acliod Ardea, the country appeared charming, and the meadows 
were everywhere of the greatest beauty. The nearer I approached 
the town, the meadows were still richer, intersected by fine streams, 
but without any stagnant water. I saw before me a castle placed 
on the edge of a rock, and close to it the gate of a town, to which 
I ascended by a steep path. Tliis was Anleay where, instead of 
streets, I found only about a dozen houses, placed without order in 
a sort of circular meadow, surrounded by precipices, and ancient 
walls built in the intervals between the rocks. The appearance all 
round was rich and beautiful. How deceitful, said I, are these ap- 
pearances I — Is it poshible that pestilence dwells in to chaiming an 
abode ? Next day I met with a man SO or 40 y^ars old, with a 
fresh and ruddy complexion, and every appearance cf health. You, 
said I, accosting him, are surely not of Ardea, a towp so unhealthy 
that hardly any body can live in it? He fell adaughing^j— for sixteea 
years 1 have never been out of it. And have you nevA* been ill ? — 
-Never. Tell me, I entieat you, what is your secret ? — If every 
body did as 1 do, they would all be perfectly well. In summer 
there prevails in these vallies a suffocating heat during the day, 
which is budJenly succeeded by a sharp and intolerable cold when 
the sun goes down. The poor labourers, ill clothed, ill fed, and 
still wor^e advised, lie down on the grass to refresh themselves, where 
they catch their death. For me, 1 go into my house, wrap myself 
up in my cloak, or warm myself at the fire. He told me also, that 
in August and September, the deadly months, the course of the 
winds was quite regular ; — that in the morning the wind was east ; at 
mid-day w^st ; in the evening north, and very cold. It is no wonder 
that in a desert, without any shelter, but that which a few caverns 
or miserable ruins afford, a labourer, covered all over with sweat, 
without a mantle to throw over him, without warm food to continue 
the perspiration, should catch a deadly disorder* ’ 

FVom this fact it would appear, that by avoiding the quick 
transition which is made in this country from heat to cold, the 
effects of the Malaria may be in a great measure prevented. 
^'bi$ agrees well with another fact, already mentioned, in the 
amount given of the reapers in the farms of the Campo Mortp. 
la the dfty, they were accustomed to lie down on the ground^ 
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and sleep for two hours, without feeling any inconvenience; but, 
by sleeping on the ground in the night, when the clews were fall- 
ing, and the cold wind blowing from the mountains, they caught 
a fever which was often mortal. One would be almost tempted to 
^ihink, from these facts, that what is called Malaria, is no other than 
the quick transition from heat to cold, which accompanies the go- 
ing down of the sun, and the blowing of the winds from the 
mountains which surround the Campagna. It would seem to 
add something to the probability oj‘ this account, that the dis- 
order caught in such situations, is always an intermittent or an 
ague, a tiisorder which a sudden check to perspiration is well 
known to produce. If the ground w'cre culiivatcd in the ordi- 
nary way, by men who liveci on the spot — the labourers, being 
better sheltered, and probably better fed, would be better pre- 
pared to resist the insaJubrily of the Marerurna, I'roni whatever 
cause it may proceed. If it proceed from the mere change of 
temperature from the day to the night, the evil might be en- 
tirely removed. 

Another fact seems undeniable, that whatever be the cause of 
this evil, its fleets have increased, and are increasing at this 
moment. In the times of the Roman power, the insalubrity 
was confined tj a few spots ; and the country round Rome wits 
extremely popAlous, though it be now a wilderness almost with- 
out inhabita^s. lJuring the summer, it is so unhealthy, that 
the shcphefcls and their flocks come every night to take slielter 
within the walls of Rome, as the only means of avoiding the 
danger to which they would be exposed by pas-jing the night in 
the country. The population of Rome itself appears to be di- 
minishing. In 1791, the inhabitants w'ere estimated at 1(16,000; 
in 1813, when our author visited Rome again, the number did not 
exceed 100,000, of whom 10,000 might be counted vi^nerofis, 
gardeners and shepherds. This extraordinary diminution in 
twenty-one years, is no doubt to be in part attributed to the 
political revolutions which Rome had experienced during liiat 
period ; but the greater part, in the opinion of Chateauvieux, 
IS to be ascribed to the increased action of the Malaria, wdiich ap- 
pears to be investing the city on every side. Tlie bills and ele- 
vated grounds within the walls of the pity, where this insalubrity 
in former times w^as never felt, nor even suspected, are now af- 
fected by it in the summer. The Quirinal, the Perician, the 
Palatine, are all visited by a calamity which was formerly un- 
known to them. If you look at the environs of the city, the 
beautiful Borghese villa, the summit of Monte Mario, the Villa 
Pamfili, though the two latter are in such dry and elevated si- 
jtualions, have begun to suffer from the same cause. When 
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the dc«?o]ation kept at a certain distance from . the walls, 
the indiifcrcnoe with which men view the calamities of their 
iioijyliboins, inioht prevent the citicens of Rome from syrnpa- 
tbizin/ 3 ; deeply with the inhabitants of the com/lry ; and the or- 
thodoxy, or the we.ikncss of Ensiacc, mi^hl sec, in the deso- 
lation of the Campa^na, an accompaniment which the wisdom 
of Providence had ordained to harmonize with the City »d tiil- 
fen greatness, a pow’cr that is only spiritual, and a kinfijdom 
which is n^t of this wmrld. Had the writer just named seen 
the matter in its true light, and considered that it was advanc- 
ing so now to iovoive Sl IVtor’s and the Vatican itself, wc be- 
lieve that he would hardly have been satisfied with the final cause 
that has ju‘,t been mentioned. 'Fhat the inhabitant of Rome 
should be under no alarm — that the government >t)oiilc] l)e tak- 
ing no steps to discover the cause or the remedy lor this great 
calamity — is not easily explained* Is it, that an enemy, who ap- 
proaches slowly and invisibly, does not affect the imagination, 
even when the reason is convinced of llie greatness and the reality 
of the danger? Or is it, that men feel themselves overwhelmed 
by the magnitude ol I he evil, and think no morea)f providing a 
remedy against it, than they would against any tlpig that was to 
change or abolish the present laws of Nature, .{nd involve the 
wwld itself in ruins? For this last view of thetsubject, there 
is certainly no good reason, that can be arsignttK To resrtore 
inhabitants to the Maremma^ is undoubtedly diuicult ; but, 
could the property of that groat plain be sufficiently subdivided, 
and were Liberty to restore to Italy that activity and exertion 
which once prevailed in it, there is reason to think, that the 
same i Heels would result from it w'bich took place in former 
ages ; and that the insalubrity of the Campagna would either be 
exterminated, or reduced within very narrow bounds. If mea- 
sures of this kind are not purMie<3, the consequences must be 
fatal : 'Hie gre'it City, v/liioh has arrogated to itself the name of 
Eternal — which lias already e^y^erienced ilie extremes of good 
and bad fortune — which, alter being reared by Heroes, has 
suffered itself to be ravaged by Barbarians, and finally to be go- 
verned by Priests — which, in the days of its prosperity, con- 
quered the world by its arms, and, in the days of its weakness, 
enslaved mankind by its opinions ; — that City is about to fall a 
prey to an invisible enemy, which a vigilant and wise adminis- 
tration would have enabled it to resist* 
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Aut. III. Speech of (he Bight Honour able George Canning in 
the House of Commons, wi IVcdneMioy, tJanuory 2Ut/i, 3 8i7, 
on the Motion for an Add/ ess to His Bojfal Highness the Prince 
Jtegent^ 07i his most g}'a dons Speech from the 'rhrnnc. Accu- 
rately taken in Short- hand, and contain >\o the l^is-acres 
which were oiiiitted in the Daily Papers. London, Hatch- 
ard. 1817. 

"’IITe do not purpose to call the attention of our readers to this 
^ ^ ' Speech, upon the score of its literary merit' : nothimr he- 
irn^, in our opinion, more unfair than to judge of any oration by 
the reports of it given in the daily papers', or even by those more 
ample, but equally incorrect representations, which fr^^quenily 
appear under the name of short-hand accounts senarHteiy pub- 
lished. Unless, therefore, we have some reasonable assurance 
that the orator himself corrected the report, we do not feel our- 
selves at liberty, by cornmenling ii[ion it, to make him answer- 
iible for words, or even for arguments, thus put into his mouth. 
The piiVilicatipf bclore us, we slu-uld liave considered, from in- 
ternal cvidonct as proceeding from Mr Canning himself, had 
we not been informed, by the title-page, that it is given from a 
short-hand wr/er’s notes, and still more by the nir)tto, which 
can only be rxeant to negative the spr akoPs having published it, 
— ‘ Sit mihi fas audita hqui. ' I1ie truth may possibly be, that 
lie did correct some passages, and that the rest were renoitcd 
in the usual way. In this state of uncertuinty, wc shall abstain 
from viewing the work criticall}^, any furtlier than to say, tliat 
the body of the speech, relating to the question itscll*, is by no 
means successful j and that the concluding part, in which the 
subject-matter of debate is kept out of view, and an elaborate 
attack upon Reform is intr«)duced for the purpose of creating 
alarm, possesses very great merit as a piece of declamation. It 
is quite clear, from this specimen, and from wdiat is known of 
Mr Canning's former speeches of a more argumentative nature^ 
particularly his admirable ones upon the Ihdlion (juestion, that 
were his taste a little more chastened ; were he less solicitous a- 
bout turning sentences, and doing always, what he certainly does 
well, indulging in rich and even gaudy diction ; were he to ap- 
ply his mind more to the business pints of speech^ if we may so 
speak, and not hurry through these as well as he can, in order 
to reach the passages of effect, that i**, of effect with the vulgar, 
lie would become a much belter speaker tlian he has yet shown 
himself. We are very far indeed from underrating Ids present 
importance and merits j they are very great in liic line of rhe- 
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toric Ijc has clioj^en ; but we mean, that he might, if he pleased, 
be a speaker of a higher order — perhaps wc should say of the 
highest — ibr vve know not tliat th4re is any iriterinecliato class 
between that to which he belongs and the highcbl of all. It 
should s€o;n, however, as if lie were alraid of incurring they^ 
censures bestowed by the illustrious Uonian upon the Attic 
style, or rather the excess and caricature of tlie Altic ; as 
if he dreaded a dry, ji junc manner of speech— a ‘ ten u<: gams 
iliccTidi , ' But he ought to reflect, that Cicero hiinselr has ex- 
hibited the purest models of alisiinence and simplicity, if he 
has not attained the mingled plainness, elegance and strength 
of the Father of elocpience ; and that llie exlrcnie of tlie 
Attic ia far better adapted to modern times, tbari.even a slight 
degree of the Asiatic, towards which (as (ar as vve can judge of 
it) the ornate and self indulgent style we are speaking of 
be allowed to approach — a style which, if it does not wholly 
consist in the imagery and diction, consists much more in tlieso 
than in argumentation. ^ We throw’ out this single remark 
with no unfriendly meaning; and shall only add, that we should 
be glad of a better opportunity of recurring to die .'.ubjcct, and 
handling it more at large, and that we should h present have 
said nothing critically, fi»r the reason already a^(^^igllcd, liad vve 
not been appicliensive, that passing over the meiits of the com- 
position before us, might have been construed l^lo a want of 
the respect which we very unfeignedly entertain Ibr the talents 
and accomplishments of Mr Canning, — however widely we may 

* We shall bo glad of an opportunity to discuss a subject which 
has never been examined with attention by any wiiter at alljqiia- 
lified to undertake the task — we mean the qualities of modern elo- 
quence, more especially that of the Senate. The oratory of the 
ancients has been studied and explained by their own critics, and, 
a(*ter them, by those of modern tiroes : But when our writers upon 
Rhetoric come to descant upon modern eloquence, they are singu- 
larly deficient* The rules laid down, are chiefly drawn from the 
ancient critics, who were of necessity entirely ignorant of what is 
meant by ‘ debating ; * and when they speak of the modern eloquence 
of the Senate, they plainly show that they never heard, probably 
never read, a single Parliamentary speech. They think, it is true, 
that they have read speeches ; and they suppose that Lord Chatham 
spoke what every one knows was written almost from fancy by John- 
son, in bis own very peculiar style. But even if they had read an 
accurate account of Parliamentary debates, the probability is, that 
men writing in their closets upon such a subject, would fall into 
constant blunders. The extreme confidence of these autliors forms 
^ amazing contrast with their entire ignorance, 
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differ with him in principlrc, and how deeply soever we may 
Inincnt the political life by which, more especially in the later 
periods of it, he has chosefl to thrown so many endowments and 
Advantages almost entirely aw'ay, with a view to the first ob- 
jects of every considerable man’s ambition. 

It is not then as a matter of critical disquisition, nor with any 
reference to the individnal, that we are now induced to notice 
the Speech before us. But wo observe by the price, the time c( 
publication; the careful adverliving, and many other symptoms 
pretty well known in these times, that this traet is intended to 
aid the Ministers in sounding an alann over the country; and 
for this reason we deem it pecnliariy worthy cf attention. They 
seem to be circulating it as they used to do very superior pro- 
ductions in other time^ ; and, for££ttting at once the dilfereuce 
in the circumstances, and in the instruments they have to work 
with, they appear to expect, that by such means they can re- 
vive tile golden days when all jobs wore bheltcred, and all oppo- 
sition disarmed, if not silenced, by llie cry of danger to tho 
Church and the State from Jacobin principles and I'Vc nch phi- 
losophy. Th(/ Reports of the Secret Committees have been am- 
ply discussed m Parliament; and we hardly tecl at liberty to 
inquire formaljy into the merits of performances sanctioned by 
such high auyority, further than to express our belief that they 
liave failed /cry signally in producing tlie effects which were 
expected. But the tract now under consideration is to be 
viewed ns a common pamphlet, published and circulated, if not 
originally spoken, for elFcct out of doors; and it must be tak-^ 
cn as the address of the Ministers to the community iirbehalF 
of their plot and the argument, by which they would hlcnti.'y 
their own safety with that of the Constitution, alter the example 
of a former period. Regardetl in this point of view, it obvious- 
ly merits very particular attention. 

If the Ministers had been satisfied with alleging, that an un- 
paralleled pressure of distress had prepared the minds of the 
lower orders for pursuing seditious courses ; that, in this state 
of things, extraordinary vigilance of police was rendered ne- 
cessary; and that even some slight changes in the law might be 
required, in order to counteract the efforts likely to be made by 
Jrestless and designing men, who always exist in every free conn* 
try, and whom periods of publick calamity raise to more than their 
natural influence — there would have been nothing unfair in the 
proposition, and rational men would probably have entertained it 
favourably. But every part of the conduct of the Ministers, and 
their supporters, has been marked by an unprincipled disregard 
of their duty to the Constitution, and an extreme anxiety to 
1 
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turn tlic general clistref^s to their own advantage, hy exciting 
an ahinn, — confounding all opposition to their measures with 
disaffection to the ciuisc of good wder, — and creating such a 
diversion in the public mind as might prevent their own failures, 
and malversations from being severely scrutinized, and stifle the 
voice of the community, raised generally for reform, universal- 
ly for retrenchment. It is of the utmost importance, both with 
a view to the measures already adopted under the influence of this 
alarm, and with respect to the probable attempts at further en- 
croachments upon the Constitution, that we should stop to ex- 
amine how ihr the conduct of the Government disproves the 
good faith and sincerity of its professions, — how far it stands 
convicted of having acted treacherously towards the country, 
and towards those whom it has deluded, without themselves 
really believing the existence of the danger in any thing of a 
formidable extent. This inquiry is of the highest importance, 
both with cl view to the present state of the country, and the 
Constitutional questions lately discussed. 

We can only judge of men's motives by their conduct : But 
if we find them aciit'g in a way in which no onc^could possibly 
act under the influence of certain opinions or fe|Jings, we may 
laij ly conclude, that their pretensions are false, vjhen they nflect 
to entertain those sentiments. There is no other'^ule, by which 
we can safely form a judgment upon such matters j and we pro-* 
coed to its application. 

The Government have taken great pains to state, that the 
alarm which they professed to feci, was quite independent of 
any occurrences at the cornmcncenient of the Session of Par- 
liament. They have uniformly alleged that a system, of long 
standing and great extent, had been discovered by them months 
before the meeting; and that these measures w^re directed 
to counteract its effects — if possible to put it down. According 
to their story, the indecent and most reprehensible outrage which 
took place the first day of the Session, had no share in deter- 
mining their councils; they were resolved, long before, to pro- 
pose the same measures to Parliaments Let us see bow far the 
facts tally with this statement. 

In ihejirst place, it is certain that Parliament was not assem- 
bled one day earlier on account of the pretended alarm into 
which the Government had thus been thrown. It met only four 
days earlier tlian the year before ; and that was the latest met- 
ing ever known. Nay, the last prorogation took place after the 
meeting at Spafields, when those acts of violence were commit- 
ted, which gave tho only colour that has as yet been given to 
the statement of sccliiious designs. If the Ministers really knew 
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of plots, combinations, secret societies, and all the rest of the 
apparatus since described so fully, why did they not call toge- 
ther the Great Council of the nation ? They do not pretend, 
that any one tittle of evidence, upon these subjects, has come 

their knowledge since the iSpafu ids meeting ; and yet, at the 
period when that assembly was most in their minds, they pro- 
long the vacation by six weeks. 

But, secondly. The Speech at the opening of the Session sayt< 
not one word of new laws, or the necessityof any deviation from the 
old usages and constitution of the realm. On the contrary, the So- 
vereign merely states his regret at llie (lispovititiu manifested by 
a few turbulent persons ; expresses his sath^facdon at the gcMoral 
good order that prevailed, and the great patience of the people 
under their misfortunes; and professes his intention to n\airi- 
tain the publick tranquillity, by the means with which theConstitu- 
tion armed his hands. Can any man read these things and sup- 
pose it possible, that the Ministers who put them tt'gethcT had 
resolved to call upon Parlixament for a suspension of the Consti- 
tution, and a creation of an almost diclatoiial power? Is it 
^to be believed tjiat those strong measures had ever entered into 
their minds, oK if they had, that they were for a moment 
seriously entertained ? As the Regent rtUirnod from delivenng 
that speech, a ^one was thrown at his carriage; and the alarm 
mturally excit^ by so i idecent an act, seems to have given a 
new light to his Ministers. They then, for the first tisne, be- 
thought them of secret committees, and violent measures ; or 
they began to conceive hopes that such engines of alarm might 
be played ofi’ upon the publick, having previously wished to try 
them, and dreaded their failure. 

Thirdly, This is still further proved by their attempts to mag- 
nify the accident just now alluded to. At first it confident- 
ly alleged, that a bullet had been fired. No smoke, it is true, 
had been seen, nor any report heard, by the thousands standing 
close round the spot: — but then an air gun had been used. The 
size of this implement of treason was objected to, and there- 
fore it dwindled into an air pistol — a weapon invented, we suppose, 
for the occasion, by some ingenious traitor. The laws of pro- 
jcctilesj however, pres^ted several difficulties, not so easily got 
over. The glass was broken in two places, the holes being 
small and definite. This was explained by the instantaneous 
discovery of a new law of motion ; the bull jt, it seems, struck 
in a slanting direction, made a hole, and rebounded — then 
struck again, and made another hole — just, we were glibly told; 
as a stone docs when thrown upon a surface of water to make 
what is called ducks' and drakes; as i£ this couki possibly take 
3 
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place on a verftral plane, and did not entirely depend on tlie 
gravitation which brings the stone back to the horizontal surface 
from which it had rebounded. Besides, the bullet w^as not 
found to have entered the carriage at all ; so that the laws 
of motion must have been a second time suspended ; and the^ 
public were actually desired to believe (as they valued their 
character for loyalty), that a bullet had been fired by an air 
])istol, from a tree, in open day, among thousands of people, 
so as to hit the pane of glass, make a clean hole, then re- 
bound and hit the glass again, make a second hole, and then 
fly off, without penetrating the glass either time, though both 
times it made a hole clean through. The impossibility of mak- 
ing the public believe this extravagant nonsense, speedily put an 
end to the story of the bullet: — But it was not a little disgusting 
to see the children of corruption ready to persecute every one 
who refused his assent to such absurdities, and roaring out the 
hackneyed charges of disaffection against all who retained the 
possession of their reason when the interests of peculation re- 
quired them for the season to surrender it. 

As soon as the Ministers found that they could not maintain* 
the high ground which they had at first assumed when they ex- 
pected to persuade the country that a direct freason had been 
attempted, they also perceived that the incidentVastoo flimsy tq 
bear the weight of the measures they intepded ground upon 
it. They therefore discovered that there was a wide* spread and 
deeprooted system of conspiracy in the country, — and that they 
had known it long before. They now tried to disconnect it with 
the outrage against the Regent's carriage — and they j>iduccd 
Committees of both Houses to concur in vague and indefinite 
reports of a clanger, not very easily understood, threatening the 
Constitution and the property of the country. We havei already 
said, that we cannot enter upon the discussion of these reports, 
for reasons which must immediately present . themseWe^ to the 
mind of the reader. But we must state with the distinctness 
which the importance of the subject demands, and the notoriety of 
the fact warrants, that these reports omit one most essential con- 
sideration, and that they are liable to suspicions of inaccuracy, 
when we compare them with the, report of 1812. 

They omit the essential consideration of the Distress universal- 
ly prevailing, in a degree wholly unprecedented in the former 
history of the country. It has been clearly prov^, that at no 
former period were so many bands wholly out of employment, 

or so much misery among those having work from wages 
^extremely reduced. All parties have concurred in admitting 
this ; and in also allowing that the people have generally bebav- 
'cd in a peaceful manner under their sufferings. Now, it is very 
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much to be lamontod, that the Committees should not have re- 
flected how natnrully ail the symptoms detailed to rliem mir^^ht 
be accounted for by the exii4;euce of’ this di^tre^s. The outrages 
against machinery have been carried on for some years. They 
be^an in 1811; and, in 181*2^ the distresses beinir //ivac, thou;y;li 
nolhii^g in comparison with the present calamity, these disor- 
ders increased considerably, so as to reijJiire lepj'^lative interpo- 
sition. Since that period they have varied in their extent and 
violence, according as the cause varied in whi{‘h they originat- 
ed — the want of employment in the maniifarturin" districts w'hero 
machinery comes most in competition with human labour, d'hat 
the present state of things should have somewhat increased them, 
is nothing wonderful ; yet it really does not appear that there is 
nnicli more of this mischief than in 1812 — A number ot di^- 
Vianded sailt)rs are aUo to be found cvm ywhero, but chiefly in 
tho great towns, wholly dchtiuite of the means of subsistence. — 
A vigilant police is, no doubt, requisite f:r repressing the dis- 
orders likely to arise from hence; but no extraordinary ap|iear- 
ance of rir)t has hitherto been oh^erved, — notJiiny beyonti wdiat 
the universal i*iiiserv, tlie number of idle ami starving people 
eve rywhere aii>:^nn(iiiig must of necessity occahiton. 

We cannot, indeed, doubt ih.*t a few mischievous ))ersons will 
always be ready to avail themselves of such a vtate of tilings, in 
tircler to excite disturbance. But what symptoms arc there of 
their succcediug ? Wiiat proofs of their even having formed 
any regular system for pron ofing any such schemes of nwidii- 
tion as arc imputed to them ? As often as they have attempted 
to excite riot, the good sr?ise, or the indifl’ reiice of the inuiti- 
tilde has preserved the public |>eace. At the liist meeting in 
Spaliclds, the metropolis was entirely at their mercy; there 
were no prtcaiUions taken to defend it, and no force was in 
hs ne ighbourhood ; yet nothing was even attempted beyond 
breaking a few bakers’ windows. At the second inceli»\g, an at- 
tempt imleed was made, but it taileii entirely : — It was nothing 
more than the ordinary police of the city c uld cope with ; and 
b was in fact put down i'V two aldermen and a few constables. 
’The Lord Mayor is admitted t«) have fu^ni^he(i mucli of th(» evi 
dence — we may say the chief evidence, t^) the Ct>mmitre(N ; ye t 
he has openly avowed his opinion, that tiiere exists no clanger of 
an extraordinary nature. Tiie Minister*', to bo Mire, soy he i'3 
prejudiced, because he is a friend of the lilierty ot the snl>j xd, and 
3 ati>lied with the existing securities winch the laws aflord to the 
public peace. I hey, therefore, deny Ins com|>etem:v to judg-? 
of a danger -vhich he describes Irom ii’s personal knowledge-- an 
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he repelled it by his Courage, and by his constitutional exertions# 
But the other Alderman, Sir J. Shaw, has no such party bias 
as they complain oi’ in the Chief Magistrate : lie has been the 
steady supporter of all administrations; and is the man personally 
opf'yosed to the Lord Mayor in the politics of the city ; hut he 
has behaved like an honest man, and declared openly, in Parlia* 
ment, bis disbelief of any such dangers as to require new laws# 
The transactions in 1812 throw great suspicions upon the 
grounds of tlie alarm thus anxiously sought to be spread. The 
Ministers at that period were sorely pressed by their opponents j 
the piiblick distress was great ; the discontent at their measures 
had risen high ; they had sustained a signal defeat in the over- 
throw of their commercial system of war ; they were as weak, and 
almost as much diviiled as they now are among themselves ; a ge- 
neral election approacheti ; and it was highly expedient to raise 
a clamour by all means — because their adversaries are rendered 
unpopular by every successlul alarm, and the fainthearted na- 
turnlly rally round whatever Government is actually in office^ 
as often as they are stricken with fear of some danger, they 
know not of what nature, and arc not interested to know.— 
In these circumstances, nearly tlie same course^ was pursued^ 
in working up this alarm, that the Ministers ha?ve recently fol- 
lowed* All that had happened for six months, carefully col- 
lected, and the prominent parts culled out for tho^ Committees. 
The worst of the outrages had taken place two or three njonths 
before any Secret Committees were ever thought of; and un- 
doubtedly, if Mr Pcrcivafs murder had happened in the coun- 
try, as Mr Horsefall’s did, it' would have been used to swell 
the account. We must now beg leave to lay before the 
reader some particulars of the Reports which the Committee 
tliPii made, and some facts afterwards brought to light con- 
necied wdth the subject. We deem the importance of the 
inquiry an ample jtisti(icati<»ii of these details. It is no lighc^ 
matter to have the Constitution suspended during a season o* 
peace, because a number of silly people chuse to take Iright, 
and a few more designing ones would turn their fears to 
their own pndit. The present alarm, we arc aware, will pass 
away like its predecessors ; but probably not before it has an- 
swered some of the purposes for wliich it has been raised. \efe 
when we .‘'Ce how repeatedly the same expedients can be re- 
sorted to by designing men with success, it becomes necessary 
that endeavours should be made to open the eyes of the coun- 
try, in order to preverU the imposture Irom being once more 
attempted ; and the mosi t Ifectual way ot doing this, seems to 
• he the demonstration, that the last time the thing was tried. 
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not only was the same kind of plot de'^cribed, which is now 
so much talked of, but that in a few months it had not only 
ceased to be credited, but«had entirely vanislied from oar re- 
collection. We should think, too, that there is no such f)osi- 
tive enjoyment in a state of panic, as to make men desirous of 
its continuance, anil averse to all topics of encimrair^nuMit and 
conifort. Now, we do think that it must be ddVu nit for the 
most alarmed of man or woman kind, to look back at the jm’o- 
ceodings in lsi2, with tbtir ultimate results, and not feel in 
bettor huart and spirits at the present hour. 

The Report of the lAirds is the fullest in (he former, as it 
is in the present peri(jd. * In IbliJ, then, their Li.rdshif s begia 
bydescriliing the prevailing disposition to be owe of ‘ combined 
^ and di^ciolinc’d riot and disturbance. ’ I’lny then traced it 
through Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and Leiccsttrshirc, in- 
to Cheshire. As a specimen of the animated picture, drawn 
by those Noble historians, of the state of tlicir ccmnlry, w^e 
shall give the following masterly sketcli of part of (lieshiiv.— 
‘ The spirit of disorder then rapuily spread through the ncjgh- 
^ bourhood ; inflammatory placards, inviting the ptople to a 
‘ general rising, were disperse! ; illegal oaths were administer- 

* ed ; riots wc*’e produced in various places; liiaise^ won? pluii- 
‘ dered by pei?ions in disguise; and a report was industriMidy 
^ circulated, that a general rising would lake place on the llrst 
‘ of May, or early in that month. This spirit of not and 
‘ disturbance was extended to many othor places, ' &c- It in 
to be remarked, that all this preparation, or r itlur actual com- 
mencement, of rebellion, had taken olace four or five moiilha 
b( fore the dale of the Report : — however let us proceed. In 
the middle of April (three months belore the R ’poit), in the 
nigiit, a meeting was field ‘ for the p«r})ose, as '•upposed, of 

* being tr.ained for military exercise ^ ‘ coniribinions were Ic- 

* vied in the neighbourhood at the houses of gentlemen and 

* farmers,' A singular ariival also happened at Mancliester. 
‘ On the 2fith and iJTth April, the people were alarmed by the 
^ appearance of wme thoumnds of i^trav^^ers in their ti.vvn — the 

* greater part of them, however, disappeared on the 28ih. — 

* Part of the Local Militia had been then called cut, and n 

* large military force had arrived, wliich it was supposed hud 
‘ overawed those who^wcrc disposed ,to disturbance. An ap- 
‘ prehension, •however, prevailed of a more general rising in 

* The Commons have nut stated, as a ground ul alarm, ^ the sys- 
tematic attempts to untlerniine the chastity oJt young. lemal(?s, ' men- 
tioned in the Lords’ Report. 
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^ May ; and in the nei^^hbourhood of the town many houses 
‘ were plundered. Nocturnal meetings, for the purpose of mi- 
^ litary exercise, were frequent ; aftns were seized in various 
^ places by the disaffected ; the house of a farmer, near Man- 
< Chester, was plundered ; and a labourer, coming to his 
^ assistance was shot. The manner in which the disaffected 
‘ have carried on their proceedings, is represented as demon- 
‘ strating an extraordinary decree t]f ' concert ^ secrecy and orjrani^ 

^ tation, T/ie?r signals xvere well contrived and well established : 

‘ and any attempt to detect and lay hold of the offenders wuii 

* generally defeated. ’ After detailing, in the same warm and 
impressive style, the attacks upon many manufactories, the Re- 
port stales the murder of Mr fJorsefall ‘ in broad daylight;' 
and adds a particular, well calculated to increase the alarm, 
though happily proved a short time afterwards to be a mere 
fiction of the imagination. ‘ When he fell, the populace sur^ 

♦ rounded and reiilcd him^ instead of offering him assistance; 

‘ and no attempt was made to secure the assassins, who were 
‘ seen to retire to an adjoining wood. ’ It is likewise said, that 

• a reward of 200(t/. was offered f()r the discovery of the mur- 
^ derers ; but no discovery has yet been made, though it appears 
^ that he was shot by four persons, each of whom lodged a ball ia 

• his body.* 

Let us pause over this frightful story for a moment. Some 
time alter the report, and without any means of discovery 
but the vigilance of the Magistrates acting under the old law^, 
and the temptation of the reward, the murderers were discovered. 
They were tried by a vspecial commission at York ; the Solicitor 
for the Treasury, who conducted the proceedings, published of- 
ficially a refiort of the trials ; and from this it appears, that 
there were no populace near at the time; that Mr Horsefall was 
not insulted or reviled ; but that the only persons who saw or 
knew any thing of his misfortune, were two who passed after it 
happened, and who carried him to a neighbouring inn for me- 
dical aid ! That these two should not have been able to secure 
the four murderers, is not surpriMpg ; but is it possible that the 
Committee could have made any inquiries of persons in the 
neighbourhood of those wdio helped Mr Horsefall.^ Indeed, it 
is a rule in such secret investigations, only to receive such evi- 
dence, almost always w»itten, as the Minfeicrs chuse to produce. 
Tliey con.si:,t almost entirely of reports from active Magistrates, 
a class of the community highly meritorious, but peculiarly liable 
to the influvii e of alarm, and not unfrcquently desirous of dis- 
playing their zeal and activity to the Government. 

The next slattment showis buch a disposition to magnify 
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the grounds of alarm, as speaks volumes. * Some time af- 

• ter, a young woman was attacked in the streets of Leeds, 
‘ and nearly murdered, her skull being fractured; and t/ie 
‘ supposed reason for this violence was an apprehension that 
‘ she had been near the spot when Mr Ilorsf^'all was mur- 

• dered, and might therefiyre be able to give evidence whicli 

• might lead to the detection of the murderers. * It is not 
pretended that she was near the spot ; then how could any one 
guess that the murderers had sucli an apprehension ? Here is 
a mere vague fancy of some gossip or busy person wishing to 
connect together two events which had no relution to one ano- 
ther ; yet their Lordsliips record this solemnly in their alarming 
Report. The same degree of courtesy is not indeed shown to- 
wards suppositions of another nature. I'hc rio:s at Manchester 
having been in fact meal mobs, their Lordships allude to this 
circumstance in a tone of. authoritative (lisbelicf — ‘ the generat 

• pretence was the high price of provisions. ' Now, at least, 
there was aground for this pretence; provisions were high, and 
the lower people were starving. Hut supposing, what has never 
;ippeared in any thing like evidence, that a y(>ung woman at 
.Leeds really was seriously hurt, what gn und is that Ibr putenrf- 
ing that it was because the murderers supposed that she might 
have been near the spot, and therefore apprehended that she 

‘might have given some evidence which might have led to their 
detection i 

After describing, in the same glowing and energetic style of 
reporting, that all the inhabitants near Huddersfield and Ih istol 
had ‘their arms a\x>ay hp haiuis of armed robbc) and that 

• in one hundred depositions there was (>iiiy one as to the perpe- 

• trator of the crime,* their I^ordships proceed as follows — ‘ ft 
‘ is represented, that nightly robberies of arms, lead, and am> 

• munition, were prevalent in the districts bounded by the rivers 
‘ Air and Calder, and that the patrcles which w ent along both 

• banks of the Calder, found the people in the ill-u fjec/cd villages 

• vp at midnight ; and heard the firing ol small arms at sliort 

• distances from them, through the whole night, to a very great 

• extent^ which i\\ey imagined proceeded innw jKirtn s at drilL^ 
They then deliver an opinion as to the real ol ject and nature 
of the conspiracy which they assume to have l)con fimmed ; 
after negativing (he opinion, that want of employment could 
have any connexion with the outrages — ‘ the view's, their 

• Lordships state, of some of the persons engager, have cx- 

• tended to revf)lutionary measures of the most dangerous de- 
^ scription. Their proceedings manifest a degree of caution 
‘ and organization^ which apptars to ’flow from the direction qjf 
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* fsome persons under wliose influence they act ; but it is the 

* opinion of a person, whose sitiniijon gives him great op))or- 

* tiinities ot inf iinntion, that their leaders, although they may 

* posf-ess rc*n-iderable influence, are still e)f the lowest orders; 

* UR'J of dispera e fortunes, who have taken advantage of the 

* prc'sure of (be inonient, to work upon the inferior class, 
‘ through il;e imdiiim of the associathms in the manufacturing 

< purt*^ e)f t!ie country, i'he aeneral persiiasifni of the persons cn- 

« ;n these trai saciions appears however to be,, that all the 

* societies u! llu country are directed in their iiu.»tions by a secret 

* cemtt itree, and .hat this secret committee is, therefore, the 

* movn o/ i:.e xdh.le machine \ and it is cslabhsljed, by 

< the van Mf»rmat.u'r4 to which the cotnmittee has heiorc 

* aliudt'd, dial bociciics are farmed in different parts of the 
^ couiitiy; that tliese sock tics are govcriu d by their respective 

* secret committees; that delegates *are continually des[>atclied 

* from OIK! }>l!ce to an<j(her, for tlie purpose of concerting 

* their ) lai)s; and that -ccrct signs are arranged, by which the 
^ fi M's. ns rug igt'tl in these consj)iraei«‘s are known lo each o- 
‘ tin r. ’ riieir ]^m\iships pr<'C( ed to show, that the members 
of this U'.tvm’s.d .is^oei ilton (as it seems to b* ) are l)^ uud ro- 
gel her by oaths; that lle'.se are the s.a-iio* or nt'.'oay so, in all 
part.s of the ci umr;, ; and th:;t, from this simibiritv, ‘ tiie \vs- 
^ teniatic nilure (d’ the c '<nc(Tt ^ is proved. Idiey ^ive a copy 
of this oall), and it is to the full as sokmn aed forun’diible as 
an) tli'.i has icrcntly b.eii disclosed. It !)inds him vvhe t:skes 
it, * otver to i\v ?d to an) person or persons, under the canopy 
^ i f thaven,^ ,'i' y iho^g relaliiig to the association, ‘ under 

* the its c>f bni.'g sent »mt of the world by the first brother 

< \\!r> sh ti 1 ‘ecv, hiui, anti his name and characier blotted out 

< ol cxi (oitc, miii newr to be remembered, l>ut w'iih contempt 

* ar.d .iobf r£\‘ 'ce. ' li also bines him ‘ to use hivS Itest eiulea- 

* V ur t»‘ ; ini b, by death, any traitor or traitors, wherever 

* lh< y may ('•mKi, mid tv^ pursue them, with increasing ven- 

* gcnect , iii 'O .d- duu shoiilo fly to the verge of nature. * Their 
Lor{i-ln:\> next st.nc the ^o^^ of di.scipline subsi'^ting among 
the juT.'^on^ tlnyi boumj toge her. ‘ d'Jieir mditanj or^aniza* 

< ib.y sM), ‘ hri.s proceeded Xo aLn min^ Icfh^lh they 

* assem'oL in Luge luimlKrs, in goi^eral by night, upon heaths 
^ or ctmui v^hic!; au: imnicrous and extensive in soiiie of 
f l!m distiicis wlicre tiie disturbances liave been most serious. 

* JSo a>scmt)i(d, iluy xho usual miluury prec wtioJis oi pa- 
^ r.Ics and coumci -’gns ; tlnur muster ndls Lire cal ltd over by 
^ numbers, not by namcr); they arc directed by leaders, some- 
\ times in di^,uiisc; they place sentries, to give alarm at the 
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approach of any persons wliom they niay suspect, and they 
disperse instantly at the firintrof a ^iin, or other signal agreed 
iipi)n, and so disperse as to avoid detection. They have, in 
some instances, used s?i!^nals by rockets or blue li^Jds^ by which 
they communicate intelligence to their parties. ’ Their Lord- 
ships proceed to show how they collect lead for balls, and 
‘ make Seizures of gunpowder;’ and how they levy contribu- 
tions of money, both to form a treasure, and to induce persons 
to join them ; and conclude, as usual, with asserting the insuf- 
ficiency of the existing laws, and the necessity of stronger mea- 
sures to destroy such a system ! — Yet upon this report, so a- 
bounding in facts of a serious complexion, be it observed, the Go- 
vernment of 1812 only proposed the trifling measure of police 
known by the name of the Arms bill, which was never once acted 
tipon, and the bill making certain unlawful oaths a capital felony. 
—A general suspension of the Constiiution, or even the Gag- 
ging bills, never was thought of. 

Wc hav(3 already stated a very remarkable instance, in which 
their Lordships were as completely deceived by their inform- 
ants, as it was possible for men to be. They had believed and 
reporteci a very striking circumstance, the most striking indeed 
of any in their Report ; and it afterwards tinned out, that this 
was a mere invention from beginning to end, without even the 
shadow of a foundation. Rut we must go a step further, and 
ask, whether the whole of the organized system now describcil 
from the Hcf>ort, has not been proved to be an invention ? The 
lapse of live years, without more coming of it, is quite decisive 
of this point. A roinitry cannot possibly rciiiain as many 
months in the drcacjlul state painted by the Reporl, and be 
quiet. No such instance can be given in the history of man. 
The country is represented as organized for immediate revolt, 
and there comes an open trade and a good harvest, and we 
bear no more of the organization — the system — the ‘ usual mi- 
litary precautions ’ — the parole and countersigns — the muster- 
rolls, in which men are called over by numbers, not by names 
— the leaders in disguise. There are no more guns fired as 
signals ; even the rockets no longer ri‘e, and the blue lights all 
go out. To suppose that such a system existed, and that the re- 
iitoration of prosperity suddenly pu^ it dowm, is ridiculous. 
When men have gone so far as the Report describes, they do 
not return to their peaceful avocations bccau.s-e the qinrtern 
loaf has fallen a fifth in price. In truth, no bucli system ever 
liid exist: lint busy men, and timid men, deceived the Com- 
rnittccs; for we have no right to suspect those distinguished 
bodies of making the most of the facts sent to ibcin, in order to 
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Fuit a party purpose. In less than two months after the Re- 
ports were presented, the con^^pirdcy was wholly fof^otten ; anti 
scarcely any one recollected that tl\ere had ever been a Secret 
Committee, or a Report in 1812, until it was deemed expe- 
tlient once more to pursue, the same course, to assemble new 
Committers, and obtain new Reports. Can any reasonable 
man look back upon the proceed in^rs which we have been re- 
lating, w'ithout some feeling of shame for those distinguished 
persons who were so misled ? Can any one avoid suspecting, 
that we are running over again the same course of delusion ? 

The alarmists of the present day have by no means the sa no 
materials to work with, that enabled their prodeecssors, in 1812, 
to compile the Reports now allt^ded to. Instead of outrages ifi 
various parts of the country, one only breach of the peace has 
been committed. The cruel murders, the systematic attacks 
upon rnanufictories, the attempts to prevent justice from tak- 
ing its course, are now wholly wanting. The training, the 
^ rganiz^ition, the connected system moved by central commit- 
tees, CiUild not easily be revived, because it would recall the 
J'iilure upon those points of learning in 1812; and, therefore, 
a more vague and generd account is given, of designs to over- 
throw the government and spread revolution through the coun- 
try. As no vspecific acts of vii)lt‘nee hav^ been observed, with 
the single exception of Spafields, the ex.iggerated story of the, 
outrage in the Park has been reinforced with allegations of de- 
tiigns to attack the Tower, burn the metropolis, and destroy 
the bridges. Much has been made of a sediiuuis handbill, and 
cjf s ane most indecent parodies upon the Liturgy, which, 
though more offensive to the ears of our brethren in the vS mih 
than to those which have heard the language of the 
J^ea^uc and Covenanf^ must nevertheless be reprobated by men 
of all persuasions, as highly indecorous and criminal. Those 
papers, however, were con6ned to the metro|)olis, and were lia- 
ble to severe punishment by the existing laws. Something 
more, therefore, was wanting, to make the alarm-cauldron 
* boil and l)ubhle. ’ Accordingly, the Ministers appear to have 
agreed, that the gentleman, whose speech is now before us, 
should fling into it a forgotten pamphlet, whose author has been 
many years dead, and who was only known in his life as a harm- 
less and ignorant enthusiast. The following passage will show 
the manner in which this piece of conjuration was performed. 

* But these m<*n, it seems, are “ visionary and fanciful theorists! ” 
Why, Sir, let us hope that they are no mme : let us hoj)e that their 
•wtiole chject is to ni' uld and squ ire the Constitution t<^ some ideal 
model of perfectibility j and that, iht ugh (as is the nature ol theo* 
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lists) they would not, perhap.^ sufTi^r any consideration for establish-^ 
ed institutions, for pioperty, or for life, to stand in the way of their 
experiments, — such hazards jare merely incidental to their plan,— . 
that their only aim is theoietical perfection. Hut I conf(*ss 1 have 
jny apprehensions that there is son^ething n;ucli more subslantiat in 
these theories; that not <nily this House and the (^nvernment fur- 
nish matter for their fanciful speculation, hut that, in some of their 
waking visions, even the st>lid iMud presents itself as an object of 
desire. 

‘ r know how easy it is to despise, or to affect to despise, daring 
and extravagant projects, announced and supporreJ by comparative 
iiiipotence and imbecility; but I know also, how dangerous it is to 
do so. France is the standing example of perils too lightly estimat- 
ed in their beginning, and not resisted until they had grown to a 
strength which at once alarmed and overpowered resistance. The 
projects of innovation do not stop with Parliaments and (rov'^eni- 
merits ; the prc'jectors would, in the end, shear propcity to ine quick. 
This is no conjecture of mine ; nor is it merely the day dream of 
ignorant and illiterate men. Tlie purpose is avowed : it is detailed 
and reasoned upon, in a pamphlet which 1 hold in iny hand, with 
no contemptible degree of inteiligence and dexterity. Tiiere is no- 
lliing in the style winch betrays an absence of literal y acquirement?. 
This pamphlet, as I have been informed, has been circulated with 
astonishing industry through the country. It contains the dogmas 
of a considerable Sect ; considerable, I mean, from those circum- 
stances which make sects formidable,— its numbers and its enthu- 
siasm, Hear, then, the ingenious Creed of tliese Patrons of the 
*Soil ! The great and crying evil of the time is, the ‘ u^^urpathn of 
ihe Lnndy (he p;iji of Cxody from (he people. ^ ‘ fmnd(ofd<^ ’ it is 
stated, ‘ are the only oppressor.^ of the people ’ — ‘ Ad ihe landy the 
xoaterSf the houses, the miifes, S)r. Sfc. return to the people, (hr 

whole people: — without ihe restoration this proper ty, litjhnns and. 
Jlevnlulmis are taiavailing. ’ — Such is t}>e sub.st.iiice : th«* matter is 
treated much at large, and, as I have said, wuh no iiitv'nsideiable 
ability; and the doctrine is disseminated with prondytizing zeal. 
Jjet then the Property of the Country be aware of the danger of 
countenancing the first breach in our Civil Instimtions. It is not 
only against us, the corrupt House of Conunor s : it is not only a- 
gainst us, corrupter Ministers, that the wradi c'f Heaven is kindled, 
and the vengeance of the people deinmuced. I’he cornipiion of 
Parliaments and Ministers may be cured. Refjim will dispobe of 
the one, and Revoiiuitm of the other : but aii m vain, — all to no 
beneficial purpose, — while the Land continues in ‘ usurpafiont * and 
the ‘ property (f the peopled is undivided and unrer>toied. ' 

Mr Canning does not here give much of tlic tract which he 
cites; he mentions as its substence, and as the leading dociriue 
of the sect, an hostility to ail property. — That was suiKclent, he 
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conceiml, to alarm all proprietors ; and he judiciously enough 
omits the rest, supjirossing even the title of the book, because 
it would have shown that tlie author^ was a poor deluded fanatic. 
It is given, indeed, in a note to the publication before us, but 
was, of course, not spoken. 

Thus far Mr Canning; but the reader may be desirou* of 
cecing a little of Mr Spence, the founder of the sect — who 
kept a bookseller’s stall during his life ; and of his commentator 
and expositor Mr Evans, a reputable brace and breeches- maker, 
in New Castle StVcct, Strand. We have a copy before us of 
this delectable performance, from which the following passages 
are taken almost at random. 

‘ I'clJow Countrymen, 

* These nations are arrived at a crisis the most tremendously awful 
to contemplate; brought upon us by the mistaken policy of our 
rulers, the avarice of our landholders and nocrchants, the influence 
of a corrupted press, hired, terrified, and induced, by ail manner of 
means, to deceive the great body of the people ; while they have 
been drained, by taxation, of their rightful share of national pro- 
perty} the only source of power. By want of foresight in our rul- 
ers, they have allowed themselves to be flattered b) needy courts to 
squander ainoo;: them unsparingly our wealth, not perceiving that 
WTalth is power, in a nation as well as in an individual ; and that 
wht n they were iraii^h rring our wealth to foreigners, they were ac- 
tually transferring our pi>vvtr to them al^o. It was thus that Napo- 
leon, hij gathering our tvealth, raised himself to power ; and now, by 
the same means, we have raised Alexander in his place, fearlully gi- 
gantic 1 

< Such lias been the effect of the impolicy of putting down Napo- 
leon, to elevate Mexander. What have we gained? Napoleon ivas 
n mere piguip to Alexander ; his boasting served lo talk about, but 
he could have been managed and guarded against. Alexaiidcr is a 
stilly stcadij nia^i of buhinessy laying firm hold of all he can get, and 
relinquishing nothing; nor is theie any power now that can compel 
him. 

‘ What hns Russia gained by the war ? The whole of the Cas- 

? ian S( a ar.d ten provinces of I’ersia ; the best half of Sweden, viz. 

'inland, j. early the mIioIc of Poland. Yes, Poland is conceded! 
Poland, — that rou^-fri/ f?om \rheuce tve have these tx\)Cnty years drami 
9ifch a wine lyu’oltlh * 

The mysteries of the sect then are unfolded, as it were, histo- 
l-jcally. 

‘ There have already been three great eras from which to date the 
libcrtj" of the woild, that of Moses, tlxit of the Christian, and that 
pf Alfred, — and a new one has arrived. 

‘ Prom the date of tlie first, when Moses established his agra^ 
ijan republic^ to this hour, the struggle pf despotism has nevtr etas'* 
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ed in endcavourinp to reduce mankind aj^ain to universal slavery ; 
but now it cannot succeed ; it is so well understood, universally, pub- 
lic Oj)inion rejects it; and thift is the lever with wliich the world is 
moved. The divine laws promulgated through the interposition of 
Moses, command the establishment of an agrarian commonwealth, a 
republic. The Israelites were every one of them to have a posses- 
sion in land for ever — not to have kii^gs like the people they dis- 
placed, as they w'ere the cause of all manner of wickedness — nor 
lords like the Philistines, for, if not quire so bad, tlicy w^cro much 
too bad, God is said to have declared. But they were to live on a 
footing of eijuaUtif^ every one under his own vine, and under his own 
ligtree, brothers and equals, pledged to each other for the fullilment 
of this law, which if it be the revealed will (if God, why is it not 
done? — And the Christian epoch was ushered into the world on the 
broadest republican principles ; — the ciiurch luis nil along, and every- 
where been adnjinistcred on the principal of a republic. Tlje Homan- 
catholic church, tlie Greek churcli, the Reformed church, and all o- 
thers (ynanating fom them, more or Ic.ss retain the principles and po- 
licy of the first Christians. God, in all his C(uriinHnd.s, Inis been n\ost 
explicit in declaring, whciever shall oppose thi.s just system of po- 
licy, are his enemies ; frrm whence it follows, that all the land and 
all the bulldin;Ts in a Christian community, should be the declared 
property (T all the people (who are cquilly members of the Chuich» 
bn tlrers and ( quals in the sight of God), and should be let on their 
•account, and the rent.s equally divided among them, to every man, 
v/on\an and child. I ask the present pretended proprietors of the 
wrorld, how canu^ it their’s Did they m.ike it, and the people 
they call their subjects ? If not, did the Maker of it give it to 
them, with the people it contains? Jiulaisn) and Ci liotianity as- 
sure us to the contrary. Courts and kings, and loids and land- 
lords, and slaves and oppression, and war and priests, and igno- 
rance, are the produce (jf paganism — they were pagan in their ori- 
gin, and they remain pagan still. Idolatry was their parent, and 
it is obsetveable witli wdiat pcriinuci»y they adhere to it, even now. 
In which of tlieir dwellings will not be found the pictures, the sta- 
tues, the busts, of their Jupiters, Junes, Apollos, Dianas, Venuses, 
&c. &c. ? ' 7'yrants and pomp, and monopi.iy and cruelty, and all 
and every proceeding for ages, and at the present d^^y, are the <^i- 
rect reverse of Christianity. There is but one sect of Chri.sti.ins ex- 
tant, viz., the Moravians, w’ho make common stock of wdvat tliey 
possess. And what is the cause we find things so different to what 
they w'ere ordained to be ? The question is easily solved, — corrup- 
tion and paganism. 

‘ Turn^ O turn, to the page of history, and judge from thence 
if that good and virtuous man, Jesus Christ, did any tlii^^g more 
than endeavour to enforce an observance of the laws ol as 

a divine system of policy, to reproduce that harmony and brother- 
hood so necessary for tlie wellbeing of sociity. Was it not tlie 
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pagan Greek? that made this man a divinity, and not his first foliovr* 

crs, the Jews ? ' p. 8 — 10. 

That reason merely is the weapop which these enthusiasts iur 
tend to use — that they are a well-meaning, a ddu<led| and, 
tvliether we regard the weakness of their weapon or the strength 
of the interests opposed to them, a very innocent people, needs np 
proof. 

‘ Such national partnership,* they proceed, * is the natural, the in- 
defeasible, the inalienable rights of all mankind, and is what makes 
Christianity so rriuph superior to Judai!“in, viz. the more just and equi- 
table mode of dividing the rent or produce of land, than that of divid- 
ing land itself. The great philosopher and lawgiver, Moses, as the 
projector of a system to put mankind in possession of the land Nature 
intended for their use, is venerated as the servant of God ; but 
.Joshua, the son of Joseph and Mary, who is said to have estahlLsb- 
ed this division of the rents of the land (which the Church prac- 
tise) as an improvement in the woild more equitable, and easy of 
ynactice, as well as more natural, is esteemed a Divinity, as the 
Son of God himself, sent down from heaven for that purposed And 
my intent in writing thia book, is to inspire my countrymen, and 
all mankind if possible, with the consideration of this system of po- 
licy; which, viewed in whatever light it may, is strictly ju&t, is 
justice itself; would render the world a paradise, a heaven upon 
earth; would destroy war, oppression, and misery. For how inapy a- 
ges, from the elevated temple of Justice, have we viewed with delightji, 
on shining pedestals of immortality, the images of Moses, Lycur- 
gus, the tounclers of the Christian Church, and the greatest of mo- 
iiarchs, Alfred ! If, then, these characters in the practice of jus- 
tice, under all manner of disadvantages, have gained such immor- 
tality, how happy, great, and glorious, must be the nation, that 
^haI^ adopt and cstabli'^h this plan of pure and unallayed justice, 
on a permanent ba^is of practice — how immortal will be that king, 
or It gMature, under whose auspices it shall be established ! ’ 

The work ctiiicludes with a byinn against exclusive property, 
appointed, wo suppose, to be sung in all the churches of this 
€ omnuinion ; and we shall not trouble our readers with any spe- 
cimens of a piece, which is as distant from rhyme as the prose 
vhich precedes it is from reason; 

Absurd and contemptible as all this may even already appear 
’ to every sober-minded man, its eftects were complete for the mo- 
jnenl. — Pirli/nneiit was induced to adopt the measures recom- 
mended by the authors of the alarm ; ^the writ of Habeas Corpus 
for England, and the benefits of the Wrongous Imprisonment Act 
for Scotland, were taken away from the subject during a limited 
period, and severe restrictions imposed upon publick meetings. 
Such a suspension of the Constitution had never taken place at 
^ f^ny former period of peace, unless when a pretender to tltg 
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Crown was threatening the realm with invasion, was supported by 
PL party of the principal nobility, and numbered amon^j his ad- 
herents the majority of th?? proprietors in the country. E- 
ven in time of war, it had only been attempted under circum- 
stances of peculiar danger ; and it had never been tried in so 
Complete a nmnner. This matter deserves a little further atten- 
tion, as indicative of the extraordinary circumstances which hav« 
Characterized the present alarm, and the thoughlloss zeal with 
which it lias made men act. 

The Reports of the Committees in 1791', detail, at much 
length, and with a great deal of documentary evidence, the pro- 
ceedings of the disaffected. Their clubs, and other affiliateri 
societies, were openly holden, in defiance of the civil power. 
No difliculty of tracing thi ir numbers seems to have existed ; 
and instead of describing, in general, ill-clcfined terms, certain 
combinations, schemes, systems, machines, organization^, and the 
rest of the imagery of the present iletiorts, those docunienis fur- 
nished ample and precise «accou)its of the associations formed lor 
changing the frame of the Government, They dwelt principally 
upon the correspondence of the disaffected with the Jacobins of* 
Paris, and the missions of their delegates to the Convention ; tlv* 
encouragement held out by the French Revolutionary Governmer t 
to all who in other countries should embark in rebellious designs ; 
Ihe threatened invasion of this realm to be attempted in concert 
with the seditious at home ; and, above all, upon the marked dis- 
inclination of the latter to look for redress to Parlitiment, and 
their steady and avowed determination to seek it from oiher 
quarter^. In the present day, every one of these perils is want- 
ing : — there are neither Jacobins, foreign correspondence, nor 
threats of invasion ; and, instead of a disinclination to petition 
Parlia‘ment, the multitude of petitions impedes the progress of 
business in a degree wholly unpreceilented. 

But, even in this time of serious apprehension, when, from the 
circunistance*^ just now stated, it might seem more reasonable to 
take alarm. Parliament did not proceed so far ns it has rectnily 
doHC. In 1794«, upon the reports being presented, tlie Habeas 
Corpus act was suspended ; * but no bills were brought in to 
prevent and restrain public meetings. In the summer of the 
following year, the Su'-pcrision act was suffered to expire; and, 
during its expiration, in consp(|uence of some violent procced- 

^ The vulgar and inaccurate jdiiase is here employed for the sake 
of. brevity. fhe act known by the name of the Hadeas Corpus S’/o- 
'pension Acty is in trutli an act to enable thu Crevvu to detain sus« 
pected persons without trial. 
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injjj} which took place, what are commonly called the Gctggmg 
Bills were pashod. It was not for about two years afterwards, 
and under circiun-stanccs of an aggravated nature, that the Sus- 
pension act was once more passed. The present alarm about 
the Spencean sect (which, though not at all a secret society, but 
oporly nvowing its delusions, is found so trifling in numbers that 
hardly any members can be discovered) has so lar swayed the 
Parliament, that, without any one of the dangers existing in 1 794? 
and 1795, tl)ey havp at one and the same moment passed alt the 
hills, I hen passed separately, and the one set after the other had 
ceased to exist; and they have, moreover, enforcetl by new en- 
actments, tlie act passed in 1799, besicie, utterly pulling down 
the KSpenceans by name, and all such sects, by a sweeping de- 
scription. 

The great difference in ilie mode of proceeding now ancT in for- 
mer period when men of real talents had sway in the publick 
councils, and wlicn extraordinary dang'^rs did in truth press upon 
the giA’ernmriit, may bo still further illustrated, by referring to the 
preanu)io- of the statutes then made to meor the emerge ncy of the 
times. riie Suspension act of 1791 (.^H. Geo. HI c. 5 ^.), states 
the noe of ‘ a traitorous and dett*sta!)le cons] Piracy for sub- 

* verlin<f the laws and constiuuion, and lor introducing the sys- 

* tom of anarchy and confusion so fatally prevalent in France.* 

This act was continued to 1st July i795; and then it expired. 
It was renewal in 179^, by an act, which stated, ^ That his 
‘ enemies wm-c rnnking preparations for invasion with 

* coii'-ideiaMe and increasing activity, and that their designs 

* we ie f licoiirnge'd by the tr nlorous practices of wicked and dis- 

* afl^'ctccl j ersons widiin the realm.' 

1V{! il \vc go a liiile furlher back, to times more nearly re- 
serid>liug the present, or railur exceeding them in the amount 
of (lijngcr, I'/ut before the habits of alarm, engendered by the 
French Uc volution, had spread so widely among the people, we 
sIimII find more coii'-t tutional methods practised of warding oil' 
the atiempts ol di-atf ‘ciion. Not to mention the disturbed state 
of tlmcounirv in 1707 and i7()0, when the speeches from the 
throcjc iumciii the apparent * tendency to disafibetion loosing the 
‘ bonds oi con^tiuitionai subordination;' ni 1780 the excesses 
of.sediii^/n uerc ijoightencd by fanaticism; a war, generally un- 
successlbj, lagc'd, and invasion w^as apprehended from more 
C|uarters than one. I Jis Majesty, in his Spt.ech from die Throne^ 
describes the prevailing outrages as ‘ overbearing all civil auiho- 

* rity, and threatening llie immediate subversion of all legal 
pf)wcr, the desiiuction t^f projuuty, and confusion of every 
order in the Staflc/ lie adds, that he has therefore ‘ provid- 
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^ ed for the public safety, by the most effectual and immediate 

< application of the force entrusted to him by Parliament ; ' and 
that he has given directions* ‘ for bringing the guilty to speedy 
^ trial, that they may receive such condign punishment as the 

♦ laws of the country prescribe. * Thus, resting satisfied with 
the existing laws, and the powers already given to the execu- 
tive Magistrate, the King adds these memorable expressions — 

< Though I trust it is not necessary, yet I think it right, at this 

< time, to renew to you my solemn assurances, that I have no 
‘ other object, but to make the laws of the realm, ai)d the prin- 

♦ ciples of our excellent constitution, the rule and rnca'?ure of my 

* conduct; and I shall ever consider it as the first duty of my 

< station, and the chief g^ory of my reign, to maintain and pre- 

< serve the established religion of rny kingdoms, and, as far as 
^ in me lies, to secure and to perpetuate the rigiits and liberties 
‘ of my people. * 

During tlie earlier periods of the French Revolution, these 
promises, so truly worthy of an English Prince, were not for- 
gotten. In May 1792, when the country was inundated with 
seditious publications, and practices of a dangerous nature to 
the peace of the realm began to prevail, a Proclamation v/as is^ 
sued, warning the people against such a contagion, and especi- 
ally against ‘ correspondence with persons abroad for wicked 
^purposes.' In December, when the danger had increased, 
the militia was called out ; and the ground of this measure was 
stated to be, the ‘ corre^ondcnce with foreigners, for the pur- 
‘ po'^c of subverting the Constitution. ’ When in January 179S, 
Chauvelin had been dismissed, and hostilities impended, the 
King’s message states the connexion between the eiihrts of the 
tliMiffectcd, and the ‘ subversion of social order. ' Ye t no in- 
novations were attempted on the Constitution. On the contra- 
ry, the King’s speech at the close of the Scs'^ion commends the 

* firmness ot Parliament in supporHit^ the Comtituiion ; ’ and as- 
serts that this ‘ had checked every attempt to disturb the public 
repose. ’ Alarm then had not become so easily catching. At 
pi’esent it is epidemic ; and w^e seek to allay it instantly by per- 
forming the most violent operations as mere maiters of course. 
We give the Constitution no kind of credit for its power of re- 
sistance; we listen to wordy, mouthing, ranting dcclaimer*;, who 
prate about its containing within it'^elf the means of exun img 
and adapting itself to emergencies ; and those means tin n cue 
to be (that the metaphor may suuilenly vanish) the suspension 
of the Constitution while the panic lasts, — or until the tuui is 
jicrved for which it was raised ! 

-Nothing, in our apprehension, can be more evident than twe 
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OBJECT of all those procee(1inf^s. The prevalence of distrust iii 
their measures almost universally ; the loud and unanimous cries 
of’ the people for retrenchment; the extraordinary accessi(^n of po- 
pularity recently acquired by thecau^eof Parliamentary Reform; 
the groat and increasing strength of the Opposition in Parliament, 
a party wholly unparalleled in numerical force at any former pe- 
riod of our history — ^11 these unquestionable facts rendered the 
situation of the Ministers nearly desperate at the beginning of the 
Session. It becapje absolutely necessary, therefore, to divide the 
strength of their opponents, and to raise an alarm in the country, 
which should produce the same,benefits to the rulers of the pre- 
sent day that Mr Pitt had derived from it in l79i^. That they 
have failed signally in this plan, we believe few of their adherents 
are now sanguine enough to deny: But it is equally impossible fire 
their adversaries to doubt, that a temporary success has attend- 
ed the scheme. The Opposition was found, contrary to all the 
expectations of the Ministers, resolved to hold its course steadi- 
ly and constitutionally, without the smallest disposition to form 
any connexion with the hairbrained zealots of universal suffrage 
out of doors. It showed as great contempt for the nonsense of 
these men as the ministerial leaders themselves. Moreover, it 
was found incapable of any serious divisions ; * many, who 
had warmly approved the measures of now, under the 

total change of circumstances, with the plain evidence of thei 
contrivance before their eyes, refused to lend themselves to 
promote its success; and a much larger number divided up^ 
on the Plabeas Corpus question, than can usually be induced 
to concur in opposing the ministerial questions of the da}, 
— In the mean time, the evidence of facts served to convince the 
country at large, that there w^as in reality no danger beyond 
the casual disturbances arising from disbanded troops, and from 
the extraordinary distresses of the times, of which scarcity 
formed a part. But one object was gained by the promoters of 
the measures. The attention both of Parliament and die Coun- 
try was drawn away from the proper business of the session. — Re- 
trenchment was no longer the principal, nay, the sole object of 
discussion, as it must have been but for the pJot ; and a few' trou- 
blesome mouths, and still more galling pens, were stopt out of 
doors. The breathing time thus obtained for corruption and 

♦ Tliree respectable members of the Opposition, who had been 
unfortunately prevailed upon to concur in the Report, under circum- 
stances of a very peculiar nature, opposed the principal measures 
founded upon it ; and they did not find any support in tlio party 
nera’dv, when the merits of die UepoiT w ere coubidcied. 

% 
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extravagance, is^ however, only a respite.* The sentence hf« 
gone forth against them ; it may in part be executed during the 
remaining portion even of |his ; and the axe, now u|:>- 

lifted, must fall with its full force, at all events, in the next. The 
present Administration is, indeed, one of shifts and exoedicntsj 
it tries to live over the passing hour ; it trusts to the chapter of 
accidents; and having now hardly a pos?ibiliiy of relief from 
any chance, may perchance be consoled with the itflexion, that 
at least it has prolonged for one season its puny and pernicioua 
existence- 

But attempts will, in all likelihood^ be made during the ap- 
proaching recess, and at the probable dissolution of l^arliament, 
to lay the fountlation of measures which may, contrary to ail 
considerations of right as well as expedieucc, prolong still fur- 
ther the niiiiehievous system which has well nigh licsirrycd this 
once rich and happy country. If the alarm can be made sub- 
servient to the election of a Pariiauicnt more submissive to the 
Court, and so regardless of the publick interest, and the declar- 
ed sense of the community, as to adopt, under whatever mcHli- 
fiCEtions or disguise, the abominable impost upon Income^ and 
to sanction its continuance as a permanent l)rarich of revenue— 
there is little doubt that all retrenchment is at an cud, and the 
perpetuity of abuse is secured. Should the country either bo 
f/ightened into the choice of a Parliament capable of this enor- 
mity, or lulled into security by the vain notion that no such at- 
tempt will be made, after the signal defeat sustained by the go- 
vernment Inst year ; — nay, if meo^bers are returned to the new 
Parliament, without express and distinct pledges given to oppose 
every thing like an Income tax— the measure will be carried,— 
The design has never for a moment been dropt. All the pro- 
ceedings of the Ministers demonstrate this. They never come 
near the subject without lamenting the loss of that favourite tax: 
— they never propose any new and odious duty— any duty press- 
ing upon the lower orders, and repuj^nant to every sound prin- 
ciple of taxation — as, for instance, the iSoap tax — without ostenta- 
tiously stating it to be rendereil necessary by the unfortunate de- 
cision of Paniament against the Income- lax. This tax, they in- 
sidiously and most falsely represent as pressing only upon the rich ; 
and its repeal is described as a selfish triumph of the wealthy o- 
ver the poor. Their other schemes of finance are evidently all 
temporary. A deficit of many millions is already avowed. By 
that amount they declare it to be impossible they hboul<l make the 
two ends mebt. Yet they adopt no measures for reducing the 
expenditure ; and they supply the defect, in the mean time, by 
aids from the Banlt, which must be confined to a single year, and 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. 55. F 
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by increasin;^ tlic unfunded debt, which could not be even at- 
tempted beyond the present amount, but for the stagnation of all 
trade, and the consequent superabundance of unemployed capital. 
All their speeches, all their proceedings, manifestly prove that 
they are waiting for heficr times; that they still cling to their fa- 
vourite resource; and that they expect, at the commencement of 
anew Parliament, to obtain that unlimited control over the pro- 
perty and industry of the country, with which the present Par- 
liament peremptorily refused to entrust them. 

Against this 'design, the country cannot be too watchfully 
upon its guard. The;/ must not be lulled by any audacious- 
falsehoods which the minions of the Treasury may put about^ 
respecting the intentions of their masters. Those stories are 
easily told ; they do not commit the principals ; and the agents; 
have no character to lose. Neither must the people be deceiv- 
ed by the plausible shape in whicli the measure will certainly be 
proposed. It will probably be only partial at first ; pcrl)aps it 
will bo more strictly a Property than an Income tax ; pcriiapr 
the more odious parts of the foriuer impost will be left out ; so 
that the professioual, and even the mercantile classes, may be 
conciliated, that is, bribed to neutrality by exemptions. It is 
not improbable, that other taxes may be repealed at the same 
time, and that those others may 1)g of an unpopidar pature^ 
The Ministers will give up any thing for the Income-tax ; they 
will take it back on any terms ; they will l)c salisGod with tlie 
lowest scale — with the most partial renewal of it. All they de- 
sire, is to have the machinery ; and when they have once got- 
ten that, they wall screw it to the pitch they please. Give them 
but one per cent, upon land ; and, by units and by fractions, they 
will speedily get the same control over the whole revenue of Ianc)-> 
trade and labour, which they formerly had ; nay, they will pos- 
sess themselves of the whole disposable means of each individu- 
al, as well as of his entire secrets, and run anew the career of 
profligate expense, in peace and in war, which has left us in 
the state of exhaustion we all now feel and deplore. 

Nor is it impossible, that the distresses of the times should 
themselves assist a little in the accomplishment of this scheme; 
and followTcl, as they probably will be, by a considerable im- 
provement in our circumstances, from a good harvest and a 
large Amcrican-fall shipment, the people will be animated 
with new hope, after the sort of despair they have been sunk 
in ; a partial relief will be overrated ; and far more trade will 
be expected to follow, than there is any chance of in the pre- 
sent stale of the world. That will bo the moment for tlie Mi- 
mstci's to make their attempt ; — first, at obtaining a favourable 
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Piirliiimeiit ; next, at passing the Tax Bill. And, against the 
exhilarating effects of such a gleam of prosperity, as much as 
against the influence of the alarm which it seems to relieve, we 
earnestly and solemnly wdrn all our countrymen to be upon their 
guard, if they h 'Ve any regard left, either for the Liberty or for 
the Properly wliich they have received from tlicir ancestors, and 
wliicli their children have a right to expect at their hands. 


Aut. IV, A//S JMcinrm Lchen. Von Goftitt;. Zvveitcr Ab^ 
tlicriung, Erster Theil, IStiittgarde ix Tubingen. 1816\ 

we last parted with onr friend, he appeared to her 
making all the regular preparations for becoming the 
father of a family. rJis niotlicr had brought down the old sub^ 
stantial family cradle of ‘ walniiMree wood, inlaid wit!) ivorv^ 
‘ and ebony, * in which all the Von Goethes had been j*ocke<l 
from generation to generation, tiino ont of mind ; ariv! tlio 
pros'pect of his union with the objt cl of his affections, ‘ shed 

* Joy over our house and its inhalntnnts, wliicli liad long bocR 
‘ a stranger there. ’ At tins oiticnl juncture, the third vokuno 
of his Memoirs w’as brought to a close. We arc now presented 
nvitli the ‘ Second Division ’ (so says the title-page) of tlicsc Me- 
moirs; but we arc a little disappointed to find, that the learned 
author has taken a Hying leap over some fifteen years of his event- 
ful life; and in this, the first volume of the Second Division^ 
lie introduces himself again to oiir notice, on the 8d September 
I78t) ; on whicli day he * stole out of Carlsbad, ^ in order tf^ 
escape the loving imprisonment 'which his friends were inclined 
to inilict upon him, * packed up his travelling bag and port- 

* mantcau, ' arid threw liimsclf into the postchaise which was 
to carry him to Munich, on his way to Italy. 

Goethe’s recollections of Italy — of the journey wliicli fills the 
present volume, are so frequently interspersed in his produc- 
tions, that we opened the book with a certain degree of curio- 
sity, We were anxious to accompany him in his pilgrimage 
through the country which he has painted with such luxuriant 
enthusiasm, in those ‘ charming lines’ which, as we leaim from 
Madame de Stnel, ‘ every body in Germany knows by heart ; * 
and it is but fair to say, that these pleasing anticipations have 
not been wholly disappointed. We have found many pages 
exceedingly pleasing. The dramatist, we think, has taught 
some good lessons to the traveller. The stage has instructed 
him in the method of producing clear and distinct ideas of vh 
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aible objects in^ the rafnd of the reader : he is graphical itf his 
descriptions. The receding perspective of a portico, the sha- 
dow and depth of a vaulted interior,' the wide view gained from 
the summit of a lofty tower, are often touched by him with ma- 
gical truth. It seems as if he had considered the effect to be 
produced in the spectator at the rising of the curtain ; and the 
skill which has eii'ibled him to delineate the scene with liveliness 
and fidelity, has also assisted him in peopling it to advantage. We 
believe that he epdeavoured to be a diligent observer of men and 
manners ; and his characters are often well selected, and grouped 
wth judgment. He was by no means deficient, indeed, in the 
qualifications which are supposed to be requisite in an Italian tour- 
ist, The fine arts had long engaged his attention, not only in 
theory but even in practice; and, generally speaking, his opinions 
on subjects connected with the arts, arc ingenious. It is true, 
that our northern intellects are too dull to allow us to enter, 
80 thoroughly as we could wish, into the poelico-metaphysical 
speculations, which are now and then elicited at the sight of a 
Madonim or a capital ; yet he has none of the cam of tne mere 
picture-dealing connoisseur, and seems really to speak from his 
own impressions. He was w'dl prepared for the enjoyment of hivS 
journey, by reading and study ; and, above all, he possessed the 
great requisite of cheerfulness ; he seems to have always^ been 
on perfect good terms with himself, and consequently with aB 
about him, 

Wc are compelled, however, to sa)', that, in our apprehension, 
this volume of tlie Memoirs will be judged, by most readers, to be 
almost as doting as the preceding ones, without being equally en- 
tertaining. It abounds with characteristics which, we fear, will be 
considered as detracting from the respectability of the work, and 
of the author. Goethe invariably composes, in a peculiar taste, 
which we will not presume to arraign, but which differs most 
essentially from the taste which is displayed by the authors whom 
we have been taught to consider as most worthy of imitation. It 
may be pcrfecily decorous in M. Goethe to be perpetually sound- 
ing bis own praises, although an absurd prejudice has led others 
to allege tliat * self-praise is no commendation. ^ It may be 
thoroughly conformable to the dictates of good taste and good 
sense, to repeat a • remarkable dream’ of a boat-load of phea- 
sants with peacocks' tails, or a story of a Tom-cat licking the 
beard of a plaster Jupiter ; only we cannot, at present, fecol- 
lect an instance of similar embellishments, and think we -can- 
not fuily appreciate their beauty, until we have divested our- 
selves of' the influence whicii precedent exercises over our minds, 
^leiihcr will we assert that Goethe is deficient in refinement, 
although we meet with many things which * go against us ’ if 
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W€ may use this colloquial phrase : — But, with every respect for 
his talents, we must be ailqwed to say, that he frequently seems 
to us like a sculptor who carves in bad marble. lie tries to po- 
lish his work ; but the grain is coarse, and that coarseness can- 
not be concealed by the labours of the artist. 

We arc unwilling to speak in harsh terms of the vanity of au- 
thors ; indeed we fiardly like to touch on such a delicate subject 
at all ; for we are not quite certain whether the grey goose-quill 
which we now hold, does not force us to consider ourselves as 
attached at least to the guild : And perhaps we must allow eve- 
ry writer to consider himself, in his own breast, as the ornament 
of the age. But in the present stage of civilization, no one who 
sits above the salt at the great literary banquet, or indeed who 
expects to rank higher than a kitchen guest, should ever allow 
himself to appear very sensible of his own celebrity, or to annex 
much consequence to his pursuits, however important or success- 
ful. It is not altogether consistent with good sense, either to un- 
dervalue literature in genera), or to refuse to bestow upon the 
literature of the imagination all the honours which, in truth, it 
can lightly challenge: But still there are distinctions which it is 
not very consistent with good sense to overlook. When the 
boundaries of the empire of science are enlarged, we can till 
the territory as it is gained, step by stej), and the harvest heaps 
Itself on the floor of the granary. Bin the conquests of fancy 
are made in regions which cannot be rendered irnniedialely pro- 
ductive ; and hence their utility is not recognised by every one. 
Silly people naturally rush into the contrary extreme, and ex- 
aggerate the importance of polite literature. They have no lest 
by wliich they can try its worth. They do not know that it is 
only one of the infinite modee in which superior intellect as- 
serts its superiority; still less can they estimate the actual va- 
lue of the scraps ard morsels which have fallen to their share. 
The judicious' antiquary can tell the real price of his Olho ; 
whilst the old woman believes that her pocket-piece, her Queen. 
Elizabeth’s shilling, or her Queen Anne’s farthing, will fetch 
a hundred pounds. The groundlings who imagine that they 
belong to the commonwealth of leiteia, incessantly employ them- 
selves in making good their pretensions, and in crying up the 
consequence of the ca^t in which they think they are included. 

With them, a bock is the sweetest, dearest thing - The 

blue-stocking lady canvasses the merit of the last new poem with 
the tea-table bard; and both are wrapt in mawkish enthusiasm. 
The puny author is always redolent of* authorship. He is a 
journeyman, who always smells of the shop, and who is always 
off liis wares, and advertising his tra^h. These poov, 
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creatures can live only in authorship: lift them out of the me- 
dium in which they dabble, and they shrink up to nothing, like 
oca-blubbcrs taken out of the water. 

Tins portentous concentration oflove of scribbling and of scrib- 
bling vanity, distinguishes little — and little minds too 

who move only iu little circles ; and it is thcrelore with surprise 
that we (iml tiiat such a man as M. CToethe, .s})ouId so oftea be- 
tray an approximation to tlie weaknesses which ought to be con- 
fined wholly to the roturiers of hlerature, and that he seems to 
retain so many of the recollections of a ‘parvenu. He appears to 
us to be always dcGcicnt in literary good- breeding — in literary 
decorum — in short, he docs not display a real aristocratic feei- 
ing in his mind and habits. He enjoys, indeed, a higli degree 
of honour and celebrity ; and we dare say Ins fame is justly due 
to him. But if wo were to form an opinion of him from his 
works, — and wc disclaim all other knowledge of his character, 
we could not help concluding, iliat he was so thoroughly impress- 
ed with his own consccjuence, that he never could forget — no, 
not for a moment, the means by which he acquired his dignity. 
He keeps his patent of nobility, broad seal, parchment and all, 
constantly hanging at his buUonliole : — Wrapt up in bis authorial 
feelings, he is nothing but an author j nay, nothing but M. von 
Goethe the author. 

We continue our analysis of these Memoirs because they arc' 
an important accession to our <tock of knowledge respecting the 
litcrarij character^ a subject which affords much melancholy and 
humiliating instruction. M. hVI-raoli, in opening a new species 
of literary inquiry, has long taught the utility of * deducing the 
individual character and feelings of authors from their own con- 
fessions ; ' and in this work striking instances may be found, of 
the facility with which genius may become the dupe of egotism, 
and of the egregious absurdities into wliich an author may be 
led, as soon as he is once well convinced that everything which 
he utters will be sure to command the approbation of his read- 
ers. — In this point of view, even the follies of the work, which 
we trust our readers will tolerate — may be perused with ad- 
vantage, and we liope with profit,, by them. Considered sim- 
ply as a Tour, it has its merits, of which we have already spoken. 
And wc are exceedingly Jiappy to be able to add, in the words of 
the old book-licensers, ^ that it contains nothing contrary to good 
morals. ^ When M. Goethe’s works deserve this commendation, 
it is too creditable to be passed over in silence. 

At Trent — for wc shall omit our author s progress through Ba- 
varia and UneTyro! — he began his philostiphical researches, by in- 
ciuiring after the principal curiosities of the town. His cicerone 
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showed him what he esteemed as such. It was a house built by 
the Devil in the course? of a ni^ht ; and is, moreover, the only 
dwelling in the town built*in a correct ta^te. He then has a ro- 
mantic encounter in the Church of the Jesuits. This edifice, it 
bccins, is ornanieritod on the exterior with nilaslers of red mar- 
ble, and exhibits a sumptuous facade. Goethe lifted up the 
thick heavy curtain which hung within tlie door, and entered 
into the anlechapel, from which the Church is separated by a 
gate of iron, tl) rough which llic interior of the building could 
be seen. All was silent and solite.ry, for since the expulsion oi’ 
the fathers, divine service had never been celebrated there. — 
While he was thus peeping through the grate, and considering 
the arcliitocturc of tlie churcli, an old man came in : his thread- 
bare black coat and general appearance, bespoke his condition ; 
he was evidently a poor ecclesiastic. He took off his hat and 
kneeled down before the gate. After lie had finished his prayer, 
he stood up, and then began to talk to himself in a low tone of 
voice. ^ They have driven the Jesuits out of thc?ir church — 
^ 'Fhey ought first to have rc})aid them what the church cost 

* them ; I know how much it cost — and the college too ; I know 

* how many tluvusaiids. ’ He went out of tlie church, and sal 
down on the topmost of the steps. Goethe remained behind the 
curtain and listened — lie continued his soliloquy. ‘ 'Fhe Ein- 

* peror did not do it — 'Hie pope did it — l^rst the lS})aniards, 
‘ then we, then the French — J'he blood of Abel cries out 

* against his brother Cain. ’ — And thus murmuring, he walked 
away, leaving our author to conjeclurc that he was a .fesuic 
whose brain had been deranged by grief on the suppression of 
the order. 

Goethe next attempted to sail across the Lago di C^arda from 
Torbole; but the wind changed, and the boat was forced to 
enter the harbour of Malscsine. He was not much mortified 
with the delay. ‘ When we are on the water, no one can say 

* witli certainty, to-day I shall be here or there. I tJiall make 

* the best use of my time, and, first of all, I will make a draw- 
^ ing of that castle wliicli stands by the water side, and forms a 
< picturesque object. ' 

Next morning, accordingly, he proceeded to the old castle. 
Though fated to work much woe to our knight-errant, he enter- 
ed it without opposition ; for the gates were destroyed, and it 
was ungarrisoned and iinscntineHcd. Accordingly, he placed 
himself oh a stone seat opposite to the keep, and began his 
operations. At first a few persons only passed to and fro, but a 
crowd soon collected round him j and, after a short dialogue, 
one of them, with true Italian coolness, ’ took up the drawing 
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and tore it in two. The stranger found partisans in the crowd. 

* I heard them express their dissatisfaction ; and, in particular, 
^ an cidfriy woman said, that was not right, it would be belter 
^ to Fend for the Podeita. 1 stood on the stone seat with my 
‘ back against the doer, and contemplated the crowd which ga- 

* thered faster and faster ; * some stared — in others there was an 

* expression of benevolence ; ’ and the whole scene produced 
luch an amusing impression, that it put him in the • best pos^ 

“ ble humour. ’ When the magistrate arrived, Goethe ‘ saluted 
^ him boldly. ’ The Podcsta accused him of taking a draw* 
ing of the fortress. Goeihe answered, that the fortress was a 
ruin; and, as his auditors could not understand that a ruin 
should be worthy of being drawn, be made a speech, of which 
lie favours us with the chief heads, to convince them that it was 
mainly for the sake of ruins that travellers visited Italy. He 
was, he assures us, exceedingly eloquent. ^ They appeared 
^ to bear mo willingly ; and when I turned towards some be- 
^ nevoicnt female countenances, I thought they denoted con- 

* viction and applause.’ The Magistrate's clerk, however, was 
not to be convinced so easily.—* ‘ As to the amphitheatre of 

< Verona, ’ answered this patriotic functionary, < that is a 

* well known llonmn monument ; but this fortress is only re- 
^ markable, by bring situated on the frontiers, between the 

* states of the llcpublic of Venice, and those of the Empe- 
^ ror. ’ Our artist began another speech, to explain the pic- 
turesque beauties of the ruin ; ‘ and luckily the morning sun il- 

luminatod the rocks, and the walls and the towers, in the hap* 

* piest manner, as I began to describe the picture to them with 
^ enthusiasni. ’ — 'Hie Secretary, however, remained unmoved. — 

* All that may be very true j but the Emperor Joseph is a restless 

* gentleman, who certainly bears no good-will towards the Ile- 

* public. ’—And he maintained his opinion, that Goethe was 
an Austrian spy. Our author repelled this accusation, by stat- 
ing, that he was not an Austrian subject, but the citizen of a 
free state — of Frankfort on the Maine. It happened, luckily 
for Goethe, W'ho might otherwise have been condemned to 

< three plucks of the cord, ’ that one of his auditors had lived 
at Frankfort ; — he was immediately summoned, in order to ex- 
amine the htranger’s pretensions, Goethe satisfied Gregorio of 
the truth of his assertions, by giving him a particular account 
of the Italian families who were settled at Frankfort, — some of 
which particulars are again * repeated and set forth, ’ for the 
reader’s better satisfaction ; and no doubt it is a pleasure to be 
told, that the maiden name of Signer Alisissno's wife was Brcn- 
ffipo, &c. &c.— Gregorio having certified, that he was convince^ 
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that Goethe was a * worthy, honest man, who travelled for his im- 
‘ provement, ’ the Podesta and his Srcretary dismissed the prU 
soner. Our author passed the rest of the clay in comfort, with 
Gregorio; and, * at iniduight, quitted the shores which had 

* threatened to give him a I^strygonian reception. ’ 

His account of the Amphitheatre of Verona oflers nothing 
peculiarly interesting. In the gallery of Antiquities, he saw 
the tombs and inscriptions described by Malfei in his Verona lU 
iu^tjatUy and meditated among tlieiii in a very edifying manner. 

* I found the immediate presence of the«e stones excessively 
‘ moving. Here is no kneeling warrior in armour, awaiting a 

* joyful resurrection. The artist has represented the simple pre- 

* sence of human beings. They do not clasp their hands; they 
^ do not look towards heaven, but they are what they were, and 
‘ what they are. Hiey stand by each other, ’ &c. &c. The 
lower classes of people at Verona, we arc then told, swing both 
their arms in walking; the higher orders ‘ swing one arm only,* 
and that for the most satiafactoiy reason imaginable, ‘ because 
‘ they are accustomed to keep the left arm quiet ! * 

The Veronese are very observant of every thing strangej ♦ aU 

* fhoug/i they are negligent of their own concerns/ — * When I 

* first arrived — every body looked at my boots ; ’ and, strange 
to say, ‘ nobody takes any notice of me, now 1 wear shoes and 
' stockings. ^ The uncouth manners of the Veronese excit- 
ed some surprise in our author. ‘ It appeared very remark- 

* able to me* that, early this morning, whilst they were all run- 

* ning up and down, loaded with flowers, greens, garlick and 

* other articles from the market, they took notice of the cy- 

* jiress branch which I bore in rny hand, besides which I field 

* some caper twigs in flower. Great and small, they all looked 

* at me, and seemed to have strange ideas. * llie other extra- 
ordinary appearances at Verona are thus summed up. — ‘ On mar** 

* ket days, the squares are very full of people* — ‘ there is an a- 
‘ mazing quantity of greens and fruit* — -arid * plenty of onions 

* and garlick. * At Vicenzli, our author had an opportunity of 
studying the works of Palladio. The Olympic Theatre, he con- 
siders as * inexpressibly beautiful ; but, compared with one of 

* our modern theatres, it appeared to mo like a rich, noble, well- 

* educated child* compared to an acute man of the world, who is 

* neither so rich nor so noble, nor so w^cll educated, but who 

* knows better what he can produce with his means. * The 
Vicentine w^omen pleased him greatly. * Fie will not And fault' 
nyith the Veronese ladies; but at Vicenza he found ^ uncommon- 

* Jy pretty creatures * — ‘ There is a black- haired kind^ which 

* inspires me with peculiar interest. There are also blonde^ 
f they do not please me nearly as welh ' 
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Our author sailed down the Brenta in the great passage- boat; 
and had a very pleasant voyage. ‘ Ihc Italians, ' it seems, 

* arc on their guard in mixed companies ; ’ so that he Ibiind 
his eempanions ‘ well behaved and agreeable. ’ The banks of 
the river are covered with villas, and casinos, and gardens. 
Soinctinies it passes by little hamlets which reach to the water's 
edge. At others the high road runs along the banks. Every 
now and then the boat stops, and then the passengers land ‘ and 
look about them,/ and ‘ cat fruit; ’ and then they get on board 
again ; and then the boat moves through scenes of rich variety- 
By great good luck, there were two pilgrims on board, in lull 
costume. Goethe had never seen a pilgrim before, * oMccpl at 
ii masquerade. ’ Here, every part of their picturesque lir. ss, 
—the feloiK'hed hat, the stalk, and even the cockle shell, was seen 
to have its use, and consequently its beauty. ik\sidcs the usual 
insignia, each luid a ^ little box of tin-plate ' vdiich contained 
his passport, and also a pouch of red tammy, filled with all sorts 
of useful articles. These pouches of red tammy, which were 

* very remarkable, ’ were now, together with their contents, ex- 
posed* to public view, the pilgrims being ‘ occupied in patching 
iiieir clothes, ' In spite of their picturesiiue appearance and 
laudable industry, these venerable persons were not treated with 
much respect : Piety was on the decline in Italy. The rest of 
the company kept carefully aloof from them ; and as they had 
a right to demand a gratuitous passage, they received little civi- 
lity from the crew. Goethe soon discovered that they were 
Germans, who were wayfaring with all the simplicity and ear- 
nestness of tlie early ages. The good men had come from Pa- 
derborii. First they bad visited the graves of the three Kings 
of Cologne ; then they trudged on all through Germany, and so 
on unto Home; and from thence they had travelled to most of 
the holy places in Italy. One of them was now contented with 
the sanctity which he^ had acquired, and intended to return to 
Westphalia; but the other thought it would be as well to pay 
his devotions at the tomb of St Jago at Conipostella, before he 
revisited his home. There is a great deal of prosing between 
them and their learned countryman. 

* It was written, ' says Goethe, ‘ in my page of the book of 

* fate, that at 5 o’clock of the afternoon, on the twenty-eighth 
< day of September, in the year one thousand seven hundred 

* and eighty-six, I was to see Venice for the first time, on en- 

* tering the Lagunes from the Brenta. ' — On the following day 
he explored every part of the city. The general appearance 

^of Venice is well known, from the numerous prints and paint- 
ings of its principal buildings; but i an eyewitness only can 
6 
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form an idea of the narrowness of the streets. ‘In most of the 
‘ streets yon may toueli the wail on both sidch vvilh eacl\ hand ; in 
‘ the snialler ones, you canftot go throiigli tlicin with your anas 
‘ akimbo, as your elbows then meet the hollies. ’ lie came to 
the llialto just as mass was about to begin in the churclics. 
There were numerous gotiJol-is in the great cauai, filled with 
little parties cjf women )ii their iiolida.y ck/tiies, wh.j landed at 
the dillcrcnt staiis. I hoy were all on tlieir way to Michael's 
church. Our author wished to have a nearer view of these fair 
devotees. ‘ 1 (juitted the brulgc^ and place'd myself at one of these 
‘ landijjg places, in order to get a nearer sight <d’ them, and I 
‘ found that many of them iuul very Inind'ume countenances, 

‘ and fine shapes' — much the same aa in icc:s i unote parts of 
the world. 

Amongst the other curiosities which olti Cxoclho brought from 
Italy, there was a model of a VcucUcHi goiu^oia, which was 
highly prized by him. And wljeri our G(>*et!ic wa^ little, it was 
a great treat to luiii to be allowed to have that moilel m liH own 
hands. The first real gondola, therefore, which he saw, ‘ ap- 
‘ poared like an old acquaintance. The carved ruslruin, and 
‘ the black cabin, were quite familiar to him. * 

Alter he was tired with walking, ho got on board a gondo- 
la, and took a row uj) the canal, and then to the island of St 
XTJara, out into the Lagunes, and then back again through the 
canal of the Ciindccca, as far as the place ol St Mark. ‘ And 
‘ now, ' says he, in his own inimitable style, ‘ I became at once 

♦ one of the sovereigns of the Adriatic sea ^ — because ‘ every 

‘ Venetian has this feeling when he sits in his gondola. ' ‘ And 

‘ 1 thought on my lather with respect, who had no greater en- 
‘ joyinent tlian in describing these things) to me. — Will not the 

♦ same happen to me also ? 

Goethe continued his perambulation on the day after Michael- 
mas day. Venice is a labyrinthical city j but at length lie was able 
to find bis way through every part of it. He noted ‘ the man- 
‘ ners, customs, pursuits, and way of living of the inhabitants,* 
as he traversed the diflerent quarters of the city, ‘ and in every 
‘ quarter I found them different;* to which observation he sub- 
joins this profound and pathetic ejaculation — ‘ Du LAebir Goii I * 
< What a poor good animal man is ! ! * 

The view of Venice from the Campanile of St Mark, is sin- 
gular in its kind. Gocthe*s panoramic descriptions are always 
pleasing aild intelligible. He first enjoyed tlie prospect in the 
splendid sunshine of noon. In this clear light the distances were 
as distinct as the fore-grounds. Tlie tide was up, the Lagunes 
were under water — and beyond the ‘ X.ido, ' the narrow bank of 
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beach which hounds the Lagunes, he saw the sea dotted with 
sails. Ill the La^unes themselves there were galleys and frigates 
lying-to. These ve'^sels were tojoin^thc expedition ngainst Al- 
giers, under tlie command of the Cavaliere Emo. On the west 
and north were distant ranges of hills and mountains, which 
formed an admirable boundary to the picture. An. ther time he 
saw the same scene under different circumstances. It w'as even- 
ing, and the tide had ebbed. The watery mirrors of the La- 
gunes had disappeared- Venice, and its adjoining islands seem- 
ed like rising grounds situated in the midst of immense marshes, 
wliich were covered with greyish vegetation, and intersected by 
iiurnt rolls cannh. 

At the th(*atre of St Moses, Goethe saw a comic opera — the 
competition was in(iifll*r(.*nt, and so was the perforaifiiice ; but 
on the next day, he Miys, ^ I w'as present at a comedy which 
plca=.ed me better. * This comedy was the liearin^ of au im- 
portant trial in the Ducal palace, ‘ 1 call it a comedy, bocmise 
^ the greater part of what passes is probably pre mcifftated. 

* When this tmblic spectacle takes place, the judg^N know what 

* they have to say, and the parties what they shall hear. One 

* of the advocates, wlio was very fat, and very short, and full of 

* gesture and fury, would have made an excellent primo buffo. ^ 

The trial was one of considerable importance ; the defend- 
ant being no less a person than the Dutchess of Venice herself,* 
who was sued for the restitution of some property possessed by 
her, and which had been alienated contrary to a trust under 
which it had been held. At this hearing they were principally 
occupied in reading the docuiiicnts relating to the title. These 
were read to tlie court by the clerk, a haggard creature in a 
thread-bare coat, upon whom the advocates are accustomed to 
exercise their wit. 

The wise regulations of the Venetian bar, equally tender of 
the ears of the judge, and the lungs of the advocate, only allow 
the expenditure ol a given quantity of oratory, which is mea- 
sured out by an hour glass. When the glass has run out, the 
advocate must hold his tongue. But the time occupied in read- 
ing the pleadings and the evidence, not being counted, the glass, 
during this operation, is laid on its side ; but the instant the 
advocate opens ins mouth, the time teller raises it, and begins 
to count, and down the hour glass goes as soon as the advocate 
ceases. A Venetian advocate is therefore put u> great shifts to 
make the most of Ins allowance; his skill is principally showi\ 
by interrupting the clerk wlien a passage is read, to which he 
wishes that the Court should attend; and then, introducing some 
f^ppobite remark, so a§ to rouse the judges from the co?na into 
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which Venetian judfios sometimes fall during a protracted trial. 
And, besides, he is by no means ignorant of the good effects 
produced by making * my JLords the judges laugh, ’ when they 
arc more disposed to yawn. 

There is much ingenuity in Goethe’s remarks on the causes 
of the transparent cf>lonring of the Venetian painters. Tlie eye, 
he says with truth, is formed by the objects to which it is ac- 
customed ; and here everything is brilliant. When he saw the 
Gondoliers dressed in gay colours, vet off by the vivid green 
surface of the water, and by the clear sky, he perceived in these 
objects the character of the pictures of the Wajclian school. 
The vui;4une brought out the colnuring with dazzling brilliancy, 
and the shadow^s -were illuminated by the light rdicctcd from the 
water; all was light in light. 

The sixth of October is the anniversary of a victory gain- 
ed over the Turk^. On this day the Duke and the Senate 
hear high mass at the church of St Justina. The procession 
to the church is well described by Goethe. The banners tak- 
en from the Infidels were hung out in the portal. The bridge 
was decked with arras. At tne edge of the water, the Duke 
and the who landed from their gilded barges, were 

met b\ the Clergy, bearing lighted tapers in massy silver can- 
dlosii( ks. The ISavi and the Senators walked first, their long 
•robes K urhing the pavement; they were followed by the okl 
Duke in full array. I'he train of his robe, of cloth of gold, 
was borne by three attenchants; under the ducal cap he wore 
another of thin lawn, beneath which his grey hair started forth. 
The whole appeared ‘ like a piece of antient tapestry put in 

* motion. ’ 

The song, or rather the recitation of the poetry of Ariosto 
and Tasso by the Gondoliers, is going fast out of use. Goethe 
was forced to bespeak this entertainment. It is best heard at a 
distance ; therefore he placed himself midway between the sing- 
ers. ‘ The melody is exceedingly aflecting. ’ Goethe was ready 
to erv; ‘ W’hich he attributed to his peculiar temperament. ’ The 
old 6ondolier was not surprised at his sensibility: it is wonder- 
ful, he said, how affecting these songs arc, and still more so 
when they are better sung — * e singolare come c|uel canto inte- 

* nerisce, e molto pin quando e piu ben cantato. ’ He wished 
that Goethe could have heard the women at Malamorio and 
Palestrina, who sing on the shore whilst their husbands and re- 
lations are oat at sea, and who are answered by the fishermen ; 
thus conversing, as it were, across the waves. We must add, 
that the custcun of singing portions of Tasso prevails in many 
other places in Italy. The peasants in Tuscony prefer the ber 
jginning of the seventh Canto* 
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In tanto Ermmla infra Pombrose plants, 

D’ antica selva dal cavallo e scopa. 

They find greater charms in the sgrrows of Erminia, and the 
beautiful picture of the cottage of the compas‘sionate shep- 
herd, where she takes refuge, than in tlie warlike fictions of the 
Epic. 

English heretics arc buried on the ‘ Lido, ^ or beach — there 
Goethe saw the grave of Mr Smith the Consul and of his first 
wife* ‘ I owe him my copy of Palladio, and therefore I thank- 

• rd him in his iinconsecratrd grave.’ By this fine turn, he 
meins merely to say, that Mr Smith published the edition of 
Paiiadio, in which Im, (jocthe, studied. 

Our author was, of course, a diligent visitor of the theatres. 
One niglit, he says, I came home laughing, after seeing a tra- 
gedy. It is by no means inconceivable, that one may come 
home liiiigliing after seeing a tragedy ; but in this instance 
it was not the tragedy, hut the spectators, that excited his 
laughter. The tragedy was quite deep enough. There were 
two lathers, who hated each other mortally, — and of course 
had each a son and a daughter who were pas‘^ionatcly in 
love with their licrcditary enemy. The lovers were natural- 
ly involved in all kinds of miseries, from which they were 
extricated in tlio luckiest manner. The two fathers are kind 
enough to kill each other, and llic curtain drops amidst 
n tuinult of applause. The clapping became louder, and 
the audience called out ^ JUora^ fuora^" till the lovers appear- 
ed, and made their bows. This, however, would not satisfy a 
Venetian public ; and they continued to clap and stamp, and 
cry out, ‘ 7 mortis i viorti^ ’ until the dead men also appeared ! 
and some time elapsed before the tumult of applause subsided, 
wlicn they were at last allowed to go to their suppers. In ano- 
ther piece, a tyrant was introduced, who presented his sword 
to his son, commanding him to kill his consort. At this, the 
peoj)le became indignant, and insisted aloud that the king 
shouUl take his sword back again, and that the young prince 
should not kill Isis wife. The young prince stepped forward to 
the Orchestra to pacify them ; and he assured them with great 
humility, that if they would only have patience during a few 
minutes, everv thing would turn out happily, and bis wife 
would be saved. 

Goethe was greatly pleased with Goldoni’s comedy ‘ le ba- 
ruffa Chiozottc, ’ whicli he * could make out very well on the 
whole, though the meaning of particular passages escaped him, ’ 

• it being written in the V'enctian dialect. He says the play 
ought to be translated. This,* wc think, is rather a hasty re* 
mark. If he had considered the matter, he would have found 






that the play, alrhoujojli it has great merit, would become utter- 
ly vapid if trnn‘^lated ; — it is a most faillifiil deiinealion of the 
manners of the Venetians in the smaller towns. But its nation- 
al humour would instantly* evaporate, if transfused even into 
the common dialect of Italy. The features of the original por- 
trait would be lost iu tlie copy. TJio Venetian comedies of 
Croldoni should be more read than they generally are. Snr 
laden Brinlohm^ for instance, is an exquisite family piece, a 
comedie hourp^eoi^c of the happiest description. Tiie peculiari- 
ties of the Venetian dialect, Us elision^, and apocopes, the re- 
currence of the letter a*, a stranger in the modern 'ruscan al- 
phabet, and tlie seeming novelty of the vocabulary, give it a 
most formidable appearance; but a few^ lioiirs study will make 
it perfectly intelligible. 

Goethe proceeded to Ferrara by the passage-* boat. ‘ The 

‘ rest of the passengers went to sleep iu the cabin, but I 

‘ 1 remained on deck, wrapt iip in my mantle, during the whole 
‘ night. ’ The mildness of the tenipcralure enchanted him — 

* Now, * he excJriim--, ‘ I liavc entered the 4.>th degree of lali- 
^ luue, nnrl I ivpeat the old burthen of n’jy song, that I slioulcl 
^ not envy the jH'opIe of tljis country, if, like Dido, I could on- 
‘ ly surround as nnieh of the climate within thong- of l(‘athcrj, 

* as n'ould l>e snllleient to surround our dwellings, ' &:c, ixc, 

IVirara is soon despatched. The lowm is flimly peopled and 
mclaiicholy. Our author visitcxl the tomb of Ariosto, which is*, 
t'orriposed, he says^ of ^ tnuch marble b/ully employed. ’ 'Fhc 
place which is shown as the dungeon of l asso, is ‘ a coal cel- 
lar, ' in which he certainly was never con/ined. 'The impos- 
ture, indeed, put him quite out ofhiinmiir, ‘ so that I took little 

pleasure in viewing the noble academical institution Ibunded 

* by a Ferrarese Cardinal. Yet he was ‘ rcfrcslied ' by the 
sight of some ancient paintings at the palace ; and especially by 
‘ a clever idea in one of these paintings.^ In this piece. King 
Herod himself looks calmly and coolly at ‘ the enthusiast, ^ — a 
tiecent appellation, by the way, for St John the Baptist. But 
a white dog, of a middling size, is standing before the King, 
and a little F»oIognese lap-dog is seen under the petticoats of 
Hcrodias ; and tlio white dog and the little dog are both repre- 
sented as barking at the ‘ prophet.’ — * I think this, ’ says our 
author, * a very nappy thought. ’ 

Ciocthc travelled wdth great rapidity; as soon as he arrived 
at Bologna, he placed himself under the guidance of an active 
‘ conduct^ir, ’ who drove him * through so many streets^ pa- 
‘ laces and churches, ’ that he feared he should not be able to 
retain very distinct recollections of the dilfcrcnt objects. His 
(^observations on the celebrated St Cecilia of Raphael are go(3d ; 
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but we must omit tlicm to make room for hia ilescrlption of the 
prospect from the top of the principal f^teeple. This, again, 
a specimen of his panoramic abilitv. On the North are seen 
the ranges of the Paduan Hills— Aen the Swiss and Tyrolese 
Alps, enveloped in mist On the West, the evenness of the 
horizon was only intcrniptcd by the towers of Modena. On 
the East were also discovered immeasnnible plains ; they were 
terminated by the Adriatic Sea, which can be^discerned at sun- 
rise. On the South are the hills w^iich advance in front of the 
Apennines, covered’ to their summits with groves, and churches, 
and villas, and palaces. The sky was perfectly clear, and with- 
out a stain, except the mists on the verge of the horizon. The 
AVarden assured him, that, during the last six years, the misU 
had remained fixed in the horizon : With the help of his tele- 
scope, he used formerly to be able to distiagnish the mountains 
of Vicenza, with the churches and buildings upon them, though 
lie could then scarcely discern them in the clearest days, ‘ These 
‘ mist's, hanging on the Northern chains ol the mountains, gave 
‘ my dear native land a complete Cimmerian aspect.’ The 
AVurden praised the salubrity of the city ; and teld Goethe to 
look down upon the roofs of the houses, which would give a vi- 
sible proof of the dryness of the air. They all appeared as if 
they nad been newly covered, the tiles being perlcctly clear pf 
moss and mouldincss. 

Under dale of October tOtb, wc have a number of remarki 
on painting and painters. Goethe is clisstuisfied wuih the sub- 
jects on which the pencils cif the great masters have been ususilly 
employed. The saints of the popish mythology are oUou insi- 
pid, and the circumstances under which they are represente<l 
revolting to taste and leeling. * If religion gave a new exist- 
‘ ence to art, it is no less true that superstition, by gaining the 
‘ mastery, has degraded it in its turn. ’ ‘ The art claims all 

‘ our admiration ; the objects which it represents are often in- 
‘ supportable. ’ This is sensible enough ; but then he must 
exclaim, in his usual tasty way, ‘ And so 1 am like Balaam the 
‘ blundering prophet, who blessed, when he ought to have pro- 

* nounced a inalcdictiuii. ' He discovered a St Agatha by 
Raphael, which exhibited all the beauties of virginity, — timid 
an<l reserved, yet not repulsive. This picture he isitcnded to 
treat wdih ‘ a njenial reading of his Iphigenia in Tauris, — My 

* heroine hhail say nothing which would misbecome St Agatha. 

* But now I ihink, ’ proceeds he, * on this delicious burthen,^ 
i. e. the Ijdugenia, ‘ which I bear with me in all my wander- 

* ings, I cannot coucchI the extraordinary scries of poetical 
‘ images which ovcrw^helin me.’ And then he gives us the ar- 
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liTiunrnt of ‘ Iphiircriia in Delphi, as shortly as possible/ Hav- 
311 /t; hoishecl this, he nirain resumes lii> complaints of the excess 
sive vivacity of his poetical Imagination, and proceeds as fol-^ 
lows — ‘ And so I must remind my friends of a drffm which I 
‘ dreamt about a year aifo, and which then seemed to in'f’inark>^ 

* able . ' — ‘ I (Invinil 1 landed in a tolerably large boat on the 

** bhore of a rich and island, where I knew that I could 

^ procure tlie fiiicst phcttsanU in ll)c world. I tliereforc iinme- 
^ diately liegan to bargain with the inhabitants for the purchase 

* of this kind r)f gaine, wliich they brought to tne in great qiiati- 
‘ titles.’ — 'rhe vi-»ion bccoints more glorious as it proceeds. — 

* The game so presented was ready killed. The birds were 
‘ pheasants ; but, as all things are altered in dreams, these 
‘ pheasants had long (ails, of all sorts of colours, — like peacocks 

* or birds of paradise. They brought these plicasants and kid 
‘ them in my boat in hcaf)s; and they piled them neatly, so that 
‘ the heads of the pheasant were inside, and the long coloured 
^ tails hung o\er the edge of the boat, forming the most bril- 

* liant sheaves ol‘ feathers which it is po'^sible to conceive! So 
‘ we cut tliroiigh tlie calm liver; and I named to myself the 

* friends amor g'^t whom I iiitended to distribute my gay trea* 
‘ surcs. At last wo arrived in a great harbour, when 1 lost 
‘ inyH'lf amongst irmnenso minted vc'^sels ! ^ &c. &c. — As we do 
ntt)t happen to have the learned treatises of Mother Bunch, or Ar- 
teinidoriis at hand, wo must leave the exposition of this remark- 
able vision to better Oneiro-critics than we arc, and content 
oui'-elvcs with admiring it as a golden dream, and one winch 
finely elucidates tlie structure of our author’s brain. What 
passed in IJomer’s mind when he nodded, we know not, — 
the ravages of time having deprived us of Ids noctuary ; but, as 
to (ioethe, this ‘ nniark;d)le ’ dream shows most incontestably, 
that he is no ordinary being when ho snores. 

On his way to Rome, we next learn that he fell in with an 
officer belonging to the Papal army, at a vijlage in the Apen- 
nines. The officer was returning to his native town, Perugia. 
It does not appear whether the officer w'as invited to take a seat 
in the ‘ calasse ^ by Goodie, or by the vetturino. However, 
there w'e find them comfortably seated. ‘ In order to have 

* sometbing to say, 1 began by complimenting him. I told, 

* him, that as I, a Cumiaii, was acnr-iomed to military men, I 
^ was very iiap])y in fimling myself in company with an ofiiccr hi 
^ the service vOf his Holiness. ’ 'Hiis compliment, it seems, wa^ 
)o«t on tlie w’orthy and pacific person to wdioiii it was address- 
ed, who had no taste tor military glory. ‘ Voii, ’ answered bey 
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‘ may nop'^ihly like the profession of a soiclicr; for, as I hear, 

^ every is a la miliiaiyc in Germany; but rny wayof think- 

‘ is (lifieroni. Our duty is by no means fatiguing; and I 

* Jive very peucodily at Bologna, to the garrison of which I 

* b( lor.g ; yet 1 heartily wish I could get rid of this iinirorin, 

* and cnipl(»y rnysolf on iny father’s iann ; but unluckily I am a 
‘ cadet, aiifl therefore I must submit to my IoL’ Tins officer 
was a most eiiiei mining specimen of Italian character. Goethe 
was (d‘ en silent fmd thoughtluh The Captain, who had con- 
tracted a great idfeclion for linn, coultl not abide to see him in 
til is meUinclndy mood. ‘ Chcjnnisdy ’ said he, ‘ Che pnisn non 
‘ (L'^e nid! pein^ar r—P I'Cimnnlo .s’ iniurchin: ’ And :*fter o- 
tiier pertinent conversation, be added, ‘ non deve inni Jrrmarsi 

* i nonio in nua isola eosa, pdche a Hue a dknen viatlo ^ — 

^ over tiidle cost'y nna ionjn^iony )icllu fi\da, ' Goethe obscivcs 
lliat the wfjrthy captain could not perceive that it was precisiiy 
on tu count of the confusion of ohi and new objects which were 
working in his head., that he was so thoughdnl and silent. Af- 
ter seveial apologi(‘s, he next asked permission to put a Icvv 
(HKsti<ms to CToethc relative to the Protestant religion, because, 
as he said, ^ I have heard such strange accounts ot you Piotcst- 

* ants, that I should like much to know the tru(h» For exam- 

* pie, I understand that your priests give you permission to livo 

* with a favourite lass, without being married to her.’ Goethe 
answered — * Our priests are [irudeiu people, wdio do notoltcn in- 
‘ (juirc into these trifles, alllnmgh I believe they wmuld not grant 

* us an express permission to amuse ourselves in that way. ’ — 

‘ Then, with respect to confe.^sion, ’ said he, ‘ how do you nia- 
‘ nage ? We are told that all men feel tlie necessity of this sa- 
‘ crament, even though they are not Catholics ; but, as their 

* infatuation does not allow iliem to take the right way, llicy 

* confess their sitis to an old hollow tree. practice is cer- 

‘ lainly wicked and toolisii ; yet it shows that they recognise the 
‘ utility of confession. ’ (Soethe explained the mode of conies- 
feioii atnoiigst the Lutherans. Our Cajitain allowed that it 
was vei y convenicin ; but that it had about as much sacra- 
nmntal viitue in it as if it were made in fact to an hollow 
lit'C. The CajiUin now put on a very serious look. There 
was one point more upon wliich he hoped that Goethe would 
satisfy him. ‘ One of our piicsts, who is a n:an of great vc- 

* lacity, assures me that you arc allow'ed to marry ytuir own 
‘ si^icis. ’ Alter rfeei\iMg .sueli answ'crs from Goeihc as gave 
him a rational idea of Prole ^auti'^m, he ventured on another 
interrogation, * We are told, ’ he said, * that your Frederick 

the Great, whjm every body iu your part of the world con- 
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‘ sidors as a licrolic, is in fact a m// Catholic^ and that he ha^, a 
^ ilispcnsatluii from the Pope to keep l)is relii*ii>n a secret. I !e 

* iK^ver enters any one of your heretical churches ; hut has a 
‘ cl^ajK*! under c;r^>tin(i, wlicrc he liears ntass every day with 
‘ a broken lu art, bccau^c he must not venture to [)rafess our 
‘ tioly ithuloii in public*; fni% if he did, the Prussians are such 
‘ a sava^^’t: race, and siu'ii lurious heretics, that tliey would kill 
‘ him on ih(‘ spot. i’\tr tldsrea'-on, his lluline.s h:is i^iveu him 
^ leave to keep Ids hdth in secret, but upon c-on jition, that he 

* sludl c!o his utmost to prokxt and extend t!ic 4U>ly true reii^i^ 

* on.* (f 'ethe did not coiUradict dds cireurr Jantiai account 
of Frecieriek's pit‘ty ; ’out h<' ans’.venai, that as it was ii *»re:il se* 
cret, no one could iay miu‘h about if. 'Tlie C'ar.taifi and Goethe 
parfc’d at IVni/j;la; — and then our author * :t;j(ain Idlt tlic bliss cd' 
‘ beiu^ alone. * 

He next made a pc'uestrian excursion to wliilst, his 

VeUui'ino proceedcal to boli-j^uo. i t(‘ ‘ would luA even enter 
‘ the irnmciise C’atlnedial * in nlneh tim scrajdae lather is eu- 
tomhid, but ‘ turned auay frejm it wjlii aversion.* The object 
of Ins pil«irin.ai;(‘ was an ancient temple oi Minerva, now Cv>ii- 
vcitcd into a (lunch, and ol wliieh he had s('<*n tlie dt.d^n in 
his Palladio. Goethe was rapt in eotacy at the si^ht of lids 
nionuuient, and divcoverod innumerable inysUaious merits and 
beauties in the arcliiteccurc of the t(anp]c, which tlie arehilect 
certainly never dreamt of; l)ut Ills luusin^s received a most un- 
seasonable interruption [Vc>m four or live sturdy I'ellows who sur- 
rounded 1dm, and l)ci»un to makf* him j^ive an account oi him- 
self. Tiny suspected, or prcionded to suspec't, that he was 
a smucr^lcr. Cieethe avsurei! ihein that he was an architect, — 
and with some clifliculty contriveil to <;et out of their dutches- 
One of these ruthans, however, lollowed him, and succeeded 
in extortiiii? some money, for whidi he testified his gratitude, 
by promising to pray lor Goethe’s welfare at tlie tomb of 8t 
Francis. — * ISo we parted, and 1 lelt !ia[»[)y to be left alone to 
myself and natures * 

Goethe remarks, like every other traveller in Italy, the un- 
ODinmon ignorance of all the aits< i' soeifil lile which prevails 
Acre. The ‘ carriage of the vetlurino is nothing more than 

* the ancient lectica ; a pair wheels has been substituted for 
‘ the liindim st mule, — and so they jog (»n from century to ceii- 
‘ tiny,' At Koliguac, the poetical ulcj, ^ that men originally 

* lived in the open air, and occHsionally retired to caverns for 

* shelter, seemed to be realized. With incredible negligence, 

‘ they ne glect to prepare themselves for I lie winter season, and 

G 
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* thus they live like dojrs during great part of the year. ^ At 
this period of his journey, (loelhe was discomposed by cold and 
starvation, and the imposition'^ of l he* innkeepers and the vettii- 
rini — * yet I shall nni complain, if they do but roll me on to 
‘ Rome, even thougli it be on Ixion^s wheel. ’ 

We shall allow him to pursue bis way through Terni, 
Cilta Castiliana, and rejoin him at the goal w'hich he was so 
anxious to reach. GociIjc says, that his desire to visit I- 
taly, had * increased to a kind of sickness. ’ It was a new 
kind of nudadie dii pmjs, fie ‘ could not bear to open a 
‘ l^atin book, ’ or to ‘ look at an Italian drawing. ’ Rut all 
his v^'i^hcs were now satisfied, when he arrived at the an- 
cient capital of the world. — He expected, indeed, that Allhallows 
would be celebrated with peculiar solemnity ; and in this be was 
disappointed. All- Souls day, however, was kept with greater 
ceremony. I’hc Pope officiated in the chapel of the Quirinal 
palace 5 and onr author attended the service in company vviih 
Tisclibun, a celebrated German painter. < The lestival of AII- 

* Souls is also a fotival lor all the artists of Rome/ — at loa t 
for those who abound more in talent than in money ; for on 
that day the palace and the chapel are open to all comers, and 

* they may view every room, and the contents of every room, ’ 
without paying the usual tribute to the atlendanls. 

In the chapel, Goeilie met with what he caljs an * amusing 

* adventure, ’ Every body is aetjuainted with I he custom on tin* 
Continent, which enables kings and princes to lirl tluinsclvcs 
of the troubles of greatness, by travelling ‘ incognito, ^ it 
is ingeniously termed. At tlie same time, it would Ije a sad 
iiiortificaiion to the complacent mascjuer, if he were U) be cHe( - 
tually encumbered by his disguise, and if ho was not assured 
that every body is well aware that Coiuif Ix-i hind tin is a much 
greater gentleman tliun be seems to be. I'hc travelling cl<ad{ is 
always carefully put on iu such a way {is to allow the stars and 
dccoinlions to be seen beneath it. The Vuuni amuses himself 
with llic bustle of tlic iniikveper, and the suppressed curiosity 
of the chambernuiids and scullions, who strive to gain a glaiue 
at the guest wlien tlie door of Ins room is opened : And now 
and then he will come to the window by chance, wholiy luw 
conscious c*f the crowd that is -rill hering before it. JSucli are* 
the pastimes of those who lead the subject world: And tor 
the same reasons, otii* author, who was fearful lest his cele- 
brity should aw'o the beliohlers, and deprive him of the jiloa- 
SUITS of free aud c(ju:d intcicoui'^e, apjHarctl in wInU ho calls 

* a haif incognlU),' wliicli cejtainly answered tiic pin posts 
be had in view, and disguised hiia full as much as he 
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wished. We must return lo the ‘ adventure’ vvhieh Goethe 
considers as so ‘ nmitsinir.^' — ‘ I remarked* that several Ger- 
^ man avti^t-« came up to Tischhicn, and spoke to him with an 
^ air of ac(|uaii)tance, \\hi!o they kept lookiujr at me. ’ Tisch- 
bien left them to rejoin Cvoethr; and from him he learnt * the 
‘ excellent joke’ tiiat was ^oin^r forv\ard.— ‘ 'riie report of 
< your arrival has already spread itself;’ aud the artists there- 
fore ratioi^ally coneluded, that the ‘ unknown straui/e^’ ’ was 
Goethe in pruprid jn'tsomu Now, one ol the^e artists — a vain 
empty fellow, had assured his companions, ‘ that he was iu- 
‘ tiniately ac(]uaiuted with you;’ and ‘he maintains/ Tiscli- 
bien pmceeiled, ‘ that it is not you who are here present, 
‘ and that the stranger (loes not bear the slightest resern- 
‘ blance to you. So lar your iucognilo is preservt'd, and wo 
‘ shall afterwards have ^owrthin}.\ to lauph nf ,* — 1 fappy Tisch- 
bien, vvlu) could l)e thus amused; aud happier Goethe, 
thirty years afterwards, hath thus furnished his admirers vvitli 
‘ soinelliing to laxu;li at* ’ 

‘ My unusual, and perhaps fanciful, half incognito, ’ lie pro* 
cco(K, produced ‘ advantages which 1 did not expect.’ ‘ E- 
‘ very one is bound to appear ignorant of my real name, and 
‘ therehuc no one dares to talk to me about myself’ "Ihis 
fertile tlicme of me and myseif being exdmied, ‘ tlu' people have 
no .‘ilternnlive exc(:|)t to ::peak about tliemselvcs, or about such 
‘ subjects a^ aie interesting to them ; ar<l tfierelorc I learn cir- 
‘ ciim^tautially what it is the world is busied abtnif ; I hear 
‘ w'hat is jjoiiitr forward, and whatever is worthy of notice. ’ 
'rhere is a simple houe^My in (his passage, which is worthy of 
attention, as it gives an accurate idea of the nature ol' Goclbc’s 
conversation, when lie is not ‘ half incognito, ’ and when those 
w ho arc around him arc not ‘ bound ’ to njipeav ui ignorance of 
him, and when they dare to talk to ‘ him about himself. ’ Eor his 
own sake, as well as that of his friends, we have to regret that 
lie did not enjoy the ‘ advantages ’ arising from his half incognito 
when he relumed to Frankfort on the Manic* In Italy, how- 
ever, he maintained hits ‘ half incognito ’ strictly. * I h ive my 
‘ way, and I escape the insiHferable inconvenience of giving au 
‘ account of myself and my works. ’ lie was someiimes, how- 
ever, compelled to put off* his disguise, and to allow himself to 
be treated with the honours which w^ere due to the author of 
VVeriher. He paid his respects to Prince Lichtenstein, and 
dined with him once or twice — ‘ I soon found that my com- 
‘ pliancc would lead me liirther. ’ His forebodings were ve- 
rified — his compliance ‘ had important consequences. At the 
^ J ’rince’s house they had often talked to me about the Abbate 
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^ Monti, and Ins traj^edy, whicli was ^^h^rt1y to be bronolit oii 

* thostaiTc. ’ "riiey fijave our author to understand abo, that the 
Ahbato wislied greatly to read ^ Arislodctno ’ to him, in order 
to obtain Ins opinion on the piece. Goethe was willing to be 
< xciiscd; but * he did not absolutely decline ’ the treat !So one 
day he met the Abbate, and several of his friends at the Prince’s 
house, and the piece was read. * The hero is, as is well 

* known, a King of Sparta, who is urged to seir-destruction by 

‘ his ci)nscicntiocis sciMiplcs. ’ (^ur readers will already begin to 
anticipate, that the Abbate, a man of extensive reading, inighl 
possibly have gained a sight of ‘ gli aHani del (oovane Verter, ’ 
translated from the French translation ; or, inaylnip, of the 
French translation itself. Tliis was actually the ( a-^e. ^ They 

‘ gave me to understand, in the liaiidsoniest maimer, tlirit it was 
‘ imped that the author of JVniher would not be ofiended on 
‘ finding that several passages of his iwvrfh’ut wor/r had been 
^ imitated in this tragedy. ’ ‘ And so, ’ exclaims the excellent 

author, ‘ I could not escape the ottended manes of the iin- 

* fortunate youth (young Jeiiisalcni), even within the walls of 

* K^parta. ’ 

The tragedy ^displayed much talent-,’ but Got the appears 
to have been rather sparing of his n|)plausc. I'he Abbate and 
his I'ricnds were tolerably contented ; but, with Sontlirou iin- 
j etuosity, they wi.shed lor soinolhing more ; in particiiiar, they 
wished him ‘ to prognosticate the eflect which the tragidy 
‘ would have on the audience. ’ Clroetlic declinefi giving a de- 
finite answer to this dillicuk qiici^tion ; hut hinted, that he 
i'eared ‘ that suicide was (juite out of the circle of Italian ideas/ 
‘ On the whole, ’ he concludes, ‘ 1 had every reason to be sa- 

* tisfied with my compliance on this occasion. ’ Such accom- 
modating ‘ compliance, ’ ho\veV€?r, was only to be reserved for 
l^riuco Lichtenstein and his circle. — ‘ For, on the other hand, 

* Wjt! ^ou({ Iniij^er compltlrhj fovi^ook 7)ti\ when the daughter of the 

‘ J^rt! ruder also expressed a wish to sec the straupi^e marmot — 
‘ (das ficmde M‘;rmelihior). ’ ‘ Thh I absolute] ij refused f sa}s 

our mode‘'t author ; ‘ and I resfdatvl^ dhed a^uhi beneath the 
‘ siojece.' Cmethe, ever dignified and consistent, knew vv hen 
to rciu vv his ‘ incognito ; ’ — it was not to be expected, that the 
‘ stia}ii\e mat7not^ would ceme out of his box, and dance to 
please the ladies. It is really diliicult sufficiently to atlmire the 
phiiosoph’^'al rf'solutioii whicli enabled Goethe to leave the young 
princess m ; il the tortures of unsatisfied curiosity, whilst he 
sternly eluded li, r embraces, by beneath the surj'ace'* 

of the transparcnl waves which displayed his giacclul lorm to 
such unspeakable advantage. 
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‘ lllo ciwU vclox app]:iu?o corpora 
Dcsiiit in lalicc- : Aitrrji.upit' hrUi liia ilurcns 
In n#|uis : ii! chiinuM ‘•i ijuis 

SijLjtiii tq^at chuo, vcl cainliJj liii.i vitTo. ^ 

Tl»c happy siicru^s of the A'b!>.!to Moi ii ciiconr^'CTC'tl 

* Many atternpr^ wire nuaic to dra-.v P’*' out, of ii’\ o' x^niriiy, 

‘ by poets wlio widiod to ivafl llicar woiks lo xv.c ; ’ ln:t (u c'j<e 
was resolved ‘ not to beloiirr to any par(\ ; ' the < odf avoio'^ dul 
not ‘ seduce him ; ' and he remaiiKa! ^ti caiv to ins pa’ puvt'. 
lie luul no objet'tion, luAvevcr, (ope id to('‘d;.rs, th Vvi'd; he 
would not hear rea(lin;^s: and accordiiPj-iy we that ci- 

ther aa M. Goerhe, or a> the mysteriem-* n.'ljiown, fo; it doi's 
not appear in \slnch ciianu tcr l»c then fiLOirdl, he «eec hniaily 
j^ralificil the yeiio.'^ (ierman artists uitii a veadin;.^ e/f hi. fphi- 
genia, 'riie^e ‘ youmj^ men ’ expected a ‘ In'rliclnn^laa traoe- 
‘ dy ; ’ and wn-»> lathor di>::pnoi;M^ (i by (Ite (‘aim elernnee of 
Iphi<^enia. ‘ liiil, foj* all that, ' as (hnahe I'ecord i, ‘ the 

‘ ajid nafdt' passage^ of tiie play did not j.u! lo produce a pn»- 

* per cilect ! ' 

ff)hioenia was fnii^hed durin^^ tliis pnrney — ^ Ilercwilh yon 

* \mI 1 receive my child of paiu— -for Sphiemia deayi^ tins 

* name in nmre iiian one sense of the \Nord. ' U is thn , lu' ex- 
presses hin)sclf, when he sends a ^ fair Iraiibcript ' of the (Irnnui 
t,o tlic Irieiid to v\hoin his letters are add, rested. The lliroe^ 
wliic'h he ex[)erienccd when his brairi was di'!i\('rcd (>l tlie 

* child of pain,' wxre of less iniportaime tlian the inconve- 
niences which he naturally cxperic:H,‘Oil wliiht he wa, in a fami- 
ly way — he had * an atnr Ix' could not enioy hiin>fii; 
he could not travel comfortabK ; ii appearv, a)-o, tlr;f !:o was a 
f^reat dccal too modest to reveal the cause of his (p’aimi'-hnf''''^ — 

* You often complain, ’ he says, ‘ of oh^enre in my 

‘ letters, which allude to an oppression of spirits nmfrr wiiica 
‘ I labour;’ And this o[)pressioii wms ‘ occasioned by Iplii- 

* genia. ’ 

Oiir author favours liis readers with a detnil of ttie projrress 
of this drama, which, as trsunl, when Ids rompo-itions are on the 
rarpet, leaves nothing lobe wislied for. This d('laii is amusing- 
ly enriched with similes and parables, and comparison'^, in the 
true Goethian style ; such, tor instance, as ih; follov i j^. ^ I 

* recollected that excellent friend of ours, who had lo’-g bocji 
‘ putting himself in readiness lor such a de-lant journey, dial it 
‘ might l»4ve been termed a voyages of discovery. Afur !io had 
‘ studied and economized during several years, ai Inst uls(> 

‘ managed to carry olT a young lady bclonginglo a d.^dnguisi'.- 
f cd family, because he tliought that one tioubh* might e.h well 
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* serve for all. ^ The adaptanon of this «itory to bis own situation 
is peculiarly happy. Thouirh did not ‘ carry off a young 

* lady, ’ yet bo think-, he was fiill adventurous as his * valiant 

* friend ; ' for ‘ with equal andacitq 1 determined to take Iphi- 
‘ genia with me to Catl^l)ad ! ' 

Goethe then shortly notices the place’s wheTe he occupied 
himself ‘ with his Grejcian companion. " The towns and terri- 
tories enumerated in this poetical itinerary, will tints be enal)le(I, 
in ail future ages; to assert their rights to a pn'porlionaJ part of 
the glory resulting from tlic composition of Iphigcnia, in the 
most satisfact(>ry manner. — ‘ The Brenner, ’ ‘ wiicre I took Iphi- 
‘ genia out of the great bundle ^ ’ and, miriibile diciu^ ‘ pnhrjl her 
^ in mi/ poefeet ’ — the banks of the Lake of Garda, * where 1 
^ was as solitary as my heroine on tin* •-hores of and 

where ^ I penru’d the first lines of the drama in its improved 

* shape ’ — Verona — Vicenza — Padua — Venice — Borne ; — there 
is not one which will be dolranded of its dividend, however 
small — happier than the seven cities of (b-oecc, lioth in the cer- 
tainty and worth of their claims ! — for what is the credit of hav-*^ 
ing given biith to a poet, compared to that of inspiring hi.-) im- 
mortal verse 1 

The accounts which he gives of the antiquities and [)nildings, 
and works of art of ancient and modern ll nne, are acconqianied 
with observations which are stnuetiines distingui.-.lied by good 
taste — and sometimes in his u^ual style. 

^ On the second of Febrftary, we heard high mass in the 

* Sistine chapel. ' I found myself much out of humour, anti 
jBOon quitted it; he was urged to do so by the following melan- 
choly reflections. * These are the tapers which, during three 

* hundred years, have tarnished these admirable paintings. 

* And this is the incense whose hulij impudence not only clouds 

* the unique sun of art, but even obscures it from year to year, 

* and will at last cause it to set in darkness. * — 'J'his, it must be 
admitted, is sullicicutly melancholy ; but wc can fortunately re- 
lieve ourselves by the me) nest little storij^ ‘das lusligete ges- 

* chichtchco,’ which immediately follows. Our author purclias- 
cd a colo-'^iil head of Jupiter; ‘ it stands opposite my bed, so 
f that I pay rny devotions to it every morning; ’ but, nolwith- 
.standing Us dignity, it has occ«i.sioned the merry little story which 
we are about to repeat after Goethe, who is amazingly merry 
when he tells it ; and, we must confess, with some reason. His 
landlady went into his room one morning to make his bed ; 
^ but all at once the door opened, and called out to him to 
‘ come and .^ce the miracle. ' It seems that the (»!d womiiii ima- 
gined that the bu^t represented a real holy bping ; and when 
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Goothe inquired into the cause of her astonishmert, she answer- 
ed, that ‘ her cat was worshipping it ! She.’ knew tliat her 
‘ had as much sense as a Christian ; ^ — ‘ bui tins was really a rni- 

* raele, I hiirrie<l in, and the sight vvri‘< really strange enough — 
‘ 'Jdie cat had jumped on the table, and rc.sled i'.er ])aws on the 
‘ breast of tbo £>ed ; she was just able, bv stretchir’g licrself out, 
‘ to reach Ins holy beard, which she kept hekfug with the 

* greatest nicety, vvitlumt allowing lierscif t(» be disluibed either 
‘ l)y the exchnnations of my landlady, or bv my approach. ’ — 
(Joethe left the good woinati in her astoinsfnncMU, though he 
conj.' Ctun'd, with crmsiderable sagataty, that this singtthr piece 
oi’ Iblinc devotion had as little real d volhm a>. his own morning 
devotion; and that ‘ some of the grt‘ isc of the mouhl had at- 
‘ laelied ilsell to the btiard ol the bn'^t, which puss (l)y the a- 

cutenc^s of her sen^c of smeilntg) had di^c(>''ered, atid was 
‘ licking off. ^ Thus ends the merriest liifle -tory imaginable. 

A statue of Minerva, in ihc (instiniam pdaee, had ‘ his en- 
^ lire veneration ' Winkedman scarcely notices it. ‘ I scarce 
^ think itiy^eK* worthy of describing il. ’ 'J’he wile of' tlie Cin- 
todc of th(' pa! tee tv>!d Goethe, that ^ this sialno was tormoriy 
‘ a saint, and that the Inglt'si, who are of that religion, pay 
^ their wvir-liip to it, by kis-ing its liaiu!, wlncfi is, in 1 ut, quiie 

* wluto’ from Knglisli kisses. The wife of tlie CarAofh' told 
•him further, how' an hhigli'^li Lids had been ihore l iich , who 

had fallen on her knees before the stalut', and soil her prayers 
to it ; and Goethe is good enonjh to beheve, that the (’nslodc's 
wife believed the stones which she told liinu 

Goelhc's residence at Uome, received a l;i''ting memori.J 
from hts friend 'Fischbicn, by whom Ins fiictnre Wiu p ntilcd ; 
he describes the portrait con aunnc, ♦ 'I'hc >ke'it.h is finish - 
‘ cd ; the canvas is already prepared. I am u> be represent- 
^ ed as large as life, dres&ed h!;e a traveller, wrapped up in 
‘ a white iraveiliiig cloak, sifting in the open nr, on a prtJ- 

* strated obelisk, and eontemf>latn»g llu* rums of tin* (.\nnpag- 

‘ na di Ilorna. It wnll mike a fine piciure, ' Ol tins 

there can be no doubt, ^"et, althou gh tlie [uuicil of 'i'isch- 
bicn might strive with nature, he could not represent liic au- 
thor’s Mind: Could lie have done so, the picture 

* would tiien surpass 

All that was ever wi it in brass ; 

Hut, since he cannot — Reader, look 
- Nut on his picture, but liis b(jok ’ — • 

— in which book, we can answer tor it, tiiai the reader w’ll al- 
ways sec him as large as ];te, and as ualuial Ule, and WitU- 
out a bit of inc »gnilo about hiui. 
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Anr. V. Inf crest hig Facts relating to the Fall and Death of 
Joachim ^lurat^ king of Naples — the Capitulation of Pai is in 
1815 — and the second Rest oration of the Bourbons — Original 
Letters from King Joachim to the Author^ and of his Persecu- 
tion hif the Frnii h Government, Second Edition, By Fkan- 
CIS Mac'irone, late Aidc-dc-Camp to Kin^ Joachim, Knight 
of the Order of the Two Sicilies, &c. pp. 130, London. 
Ridgway, 1817., 

T>EroKr proceeding to give an account of this very intcrcst- 
ing tract, we wi^-h to call to the reader’s recollection the 
kind of policy which the Oovcrninent of (Treat Britain has, 
since the overthrow of Buonaparte, been pursuing in every 
corner of Europe, to which its influence cxtencl'N. Lpon a for- 
mer occasion, wc entered largely into the question of Norway ; 
but in truth there is no one part of the changes elTected by the 
Congress of Vienna, in which the same principles have lujt 
been openly acted upon. To consider the Courts, and tlicir 
interests and caprices only; to sacrifice the People, and disre- 
gard their rights and their wishes — these arc the cardinal points 
upon which the conduct of the Government seems to have 
hinged ; and it becomes every one who desires that the cha- 
racter of the nation should be maintained, to express, in the^ 
face of the world, how little the people of England participate 
in the feelings of their rulers. Let the universal odium ex- 
cited hy their measures be confined to themselves; and let the 
Continent be as'uvcd, that if any portion of our countrymen 
feel indifferent to the stains which the character of the na- 
tion has received, it is only because the facts are not sufllcient- 
ly known amongst a pcofje naturaily averse from discussions of 
foreign policy. 

As striking specimens of the want of principle wliich was 
evinced by our representatives at Vienna, we might liwcll up- 
on the arrangement*^ in Ciermany, especially those which re- 
garded Saxony. But we deem it better to confine our atten- 
tion to the afiliirs of Italy, because the English Government 
was there more directly engaged, having borne an active part 
in the operations that led to the final settlement of the terri- 
torial division. We shall begin with Genoa; and shall state 
nothing that the official documents do not prove. 

In the year i 813, when the prodigious reverses which the French 
armies experienced in the north of Europe had shaken the power 
of Buonaparte through every part of Italy, the well-grounded ex- 
pectation was formed by our Government, that the cooperation 
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of t'>o peo[.]e mt<;ht sii^-'ceed, if aid'''! by oiir forces, in finally 
tlirnwinnri'li bis Y»^ko. Irifi rimnon to ihwoT-ct h io b.H'ii receiv- 
ed more part icn mt Iv' vt'''pc^'t iIk* C > .‘i** J_^o? v.1 \ v'^dliatii I3eii- 
lirick Ur»s onr :n ("»n'! in the Meclite’ r.MiC'iP, and to 

him insiriietionN vere clc’spr.U'tn.d, bearing* date Oi'ceinbor 2<Sth9 
lluit ‘ if any cii'ciiiaslnnces shoiikl (R’cnr to ('n>;onrn<j['* the in- 
‘ habitants of Cbnoi to rise ai»'riin-t the Government of trance, 

< he should lo^c no lime in every pos-iole as.-i-l uu*e. ’ — 

llelaiuld, aocordinidy, at Leghorn, and a nroclama- 

tiou on the Mrh March iMtt, addn-^ed to all tiie lialiaiH, and 
inv!lin[ij ihorn to vise ri'^ainsi (iu‘ir Vronch naeier''. Ihe prin- 
ciples iipon which he made this appen!, \vt re didiiicdv stated 
by a rdhrcnco to the conduct of Kncland toward'. IGita^al, 
Spain, and Sicily, s. hrre vise had '.e^iuied, or ;iid(sl tn(» people 
in iTstorinif th.c ancicnt Ihlier’y is ii.'.crt.cd in 

every para.jp'.aph ; not i icieiy Ir-.i’oom ii'an lorcif^u y».)ke, 
but ‘ rni! iiftcrh),' ' Xr.y, it pa-m lo It.uy. Alter slat- 
iniv, tliiit Spain’, by «iie‘ a ^ (d Im,d-Md, h.ad ‘ secured 
^ her ind'. peiidenre, and i (’t. ti’hii.-hed ' cr t imI I hoity ; that Si- 
‘ cily, srde under c'ur pioicrdou, vr..s to the bc- 

< neficence of our Sovrrd^nu, f. .m* sl\v: rv to beeio: ,;^ and 
that lIolLmd would s\a:ediiy alinur i!.<' rauie cImI vI ; his Lord- 
j,|,,p acids— ‘ Warriors vA V:a!\ i y. li .ire i: M invOLci to j an iis, 

but you are iiivilcd to vm.hcaH* \ no* wwii rtpJUs, „,.ii to bo 
^ iiec. Only call, and we will hn-tcu to wm.i'iMiei; and then 
‘ Italy, b.y our iiuiied chimb, sh.di bee nu ^ vdail ^l.o wjs in her 
‘ mo''t pro‘-pcron"> periotb, and wuat Spue. »an' o. ' 

'HicMV was at this time :i Frencii itarri'sm ol •(> d men in (ir- 
noa; and the woiks of tliat place aiv' kmuvii to be n\ a ^'ren.icth 
that defied the combined attacks pd' the nriiislyi! - p and the 
Austrian army, after the di^comihilure oi’ tiie i r ' seii m j79{>. 
'idle Knitlirii General marched lo'v.aMb it -a id* haiifljsh 

troojis ; \‘Uk 1 about oOOU mure afiscmbled iron: ai> i^.-ir's (d luly, 
most of whom had uever heard a ^hot fir.io ir tu .y safely be 
asserted, that, the place mipht Irave mocked a i atr:y k from an 
army ton times as strong; and tluU, even w:ih lU .e,sibUiuce from 
the inhabiraiUs, the iranison itself could h.ave ti <;u))j»h mdy defied 
a far {rreater force, if it could only have ivck.>!u-l ufiou liie neu- 
trality of the citizens. But tlie Genoese dul not remain neutral ; 
they answered tlie call which En<riand had ma le upon them ; 
ami the garrison was obliged tu surrender. Wuh t!.<; irif- 
lim>’ force 'which we have just mcniioncii. Lord \v hijei Uen- 
tiiick entered the city upon tlie 'Zt>lh of Aoni, and is-^ued an- 
other proclamation as remarkubL* a-> the former. ‘ C mdder- 
‘ ing, Slid his Louiship, that the general de'^lre ol the Cienocso 
‘ nalioa seems to be,, to return to that ancient form of govern- 
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* mcnt under wliicb it enjoyed liberty, prosperity and independ- 
‘ ence; and con'-iderin^ likewise, tbat this desire seems to be con- 
‘ forrnable lo tlie principles rocoonised l‘V the high Allied Powers, 

* of rcsiofing tljcm to ail their ancient lights and privileges, I do- 

* elarc, that when tiio Genor*j.o Slate, such as it existed in iTflT, 

* with siudi iiiodificarioiis as tise general wish, the public good, 

* and the spirit of the original constitution of seem to rc- 

* quire, is ref ti, that a provisional govern rue, it, cousist- 

* ing of rbirtecn ir-divi^hirih;. am! ror»^u d iingj two ccdlrges, as 

* hcn.'tolore* 'Nhali iinrnedia'v py be apo df'reu, arid •^ball continue 

* in <fi!eeuntd die Kt of January !sl.;, when the two collegc^v 
‘ shall \x filled np in the mann'-r rtfjui/cd b) the tJvmslitution ; 

* that thf‘ two c<;llcges shall prv pose to the Ic'^ser and ;>i cater 

* councils ill the nu^a.^ires which they sledl jiulgc necessary for 

* the f'uirc i\ e'^tablishmt fit of ihc ancient f >nn ot Govci nnient/ 

Lord Vi'. IVmtineh, wuh u cot y of this proelain.U <oii, transmit- 
ted to I.ord Gn^tlcic'i 'll iw » addrrv.,es from *l:c ioh.‘*i)Caijts, re- 
presenting V. hat lu' calis tl»c*r slnte<r ^t^in.hn^ius desire to 

be a rcturiT In tlui ’ .nirient state, and tlnir j>r,iyer for the sup- 
pv^rt cf tlie Hrilisli Government. His Lf)rdshrp, in the same 
despatch, states ‘ the neec.vsity, (hat the pr' svisional Govcronient 

* should be ontiTf ly (icinu'vi — (hut it should be confoniuible. to 

* tlie wishes (»f the ptojde, sn to r< reive their ^uppiirt, and 

* ihus to vcntler unncit * sai y the utU rU.rei!cc of. a ib itidi aulho- 

* jitv, or the pre enro of a forceV He adds, ‘ I'hc 

* thiu'cse universally dcdrc the Kr.'loratiun of thcjr cuicituit rc- 
^ pnl'Iiek — diev (h^ad, ubvive all other arrangt't^^ents, their an*- 

* invasion to lh< ‘ivont, ro the inhabilants of which there has? 
^ a!wa\ N (*\i'tod a parlKular eversion. ' "J he reason ior stating 
fhi.*. to his ( h’VineiMcnt maybe found in a previous despatch, 
vdiich T'uly iustiucted Idni to take porscsaon of Genoa on behalf 
of the Kbig fd kbirtlinia, ^ provided ii were ch. ariy with the en- 
‘ tire C(Micer/eiiCC of the (hajocscH i’rom what followed, \vc 
have a riidit i-) n k }% :]>a: <!.•.’ Ibiti-h Ministers wushed Lord 
W, Beninujk to >e:/A v h ju j ^Giu.uia al ail events,— not to 
trouble liiru-clf any nice mqiuiK'^ .is to the ‘ concurrence 
^ of* the Cu nocse; ’-- and tiuit ih 'y inuiidetl to avail themselves 
of tins piovisf’, in duar tlespitih h'T their twvn justification, at 
liTs expei<si% eilhtr if he i-houlil fail in ins alU uipt against the 
w'ishes of the people, or if biau'e should be thrown upon them 
in rons( (jiiri:ce <J :-.ucccv ding. 'The honest and truly Knglish 
spirit of ia)id \\\ i>eni)r»ck appears lo have defeated this mi- 
sciatd* coriinvarcc ; rnd ihe oiainc now rests where it is due* 

In the c(U!)si of the ensuing summer, the Genoese made va- 
rious in< si u'gcni apt licaiioiis to our Government, and lo the 
JMiiii'-tci'S assembled at \’ienna in a council general of partilioa 
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and spoliation. The Minister plenipotentiary of the Genoese 
Government at Paris stated, in a formal memorial, their e.arncst 
tlesire to return to independence, and ‘ their invincible repii^r- 
‘ nance to a foreign domination ; " their reliance on the as- 
surances of the British commander, and th<;ir expectations of 
support from our Government. Tlie (»enoose Envoy to the 
Congress made the most solemn and formal protest a<jainst any 
resolution inimical to their independence. In the mean while, 
onr Ministers neither notified to I^ord Bentinek any opi- 
nion that he had, in his proclamations and subsecjucnt procced- 
ingi^, gone beyond his instructions, nor disavowed those trans- 
actions hy any declaration, or any kind of notice whatever to tlio 
Genoese. They seem, indeed, not to have made up their minds 
one v.^ay o'- another ; but to have intended, that shonid ibev have 
no occasion to use Genoa iti the course of the trude and barter 
they w^cre carrying on in popular rights and natioiial independ- 
ence, then they might avail themselves of what had been done 
s^y their agent ; but in case they wanted (ice.pa to fling into the 
ficalos, then they could tacitly disavow ti»eir agent, and liisrc- 
gard or annul all hi'. [)ioee<‘dings. It was not till 1 )ec('mfKn*, that 
the final resolution of the 1 k)ugrcss was taken, and, announced to 
the Genoese l)y the proper officer, the J.ord \ is/^’onnt ( astlc- 
rcagli, wlio directed the British commander, Sir John i^drvzn- 
<ple, (not I^ord \V, Bon t inch, as may well be Mipptw,ed), ‘ to defivei: 

* over Genoa to the King of Saidinia, or to such persons as his 

* Sardinian Majesty should appoint to fake charge thereof, 
‘ continuing himself to act with the troops uufler his command, 
^ as an auxiliary corps, at the disposal of his tSiirdinian Ma|esU\ 

until furtlicr orders. ’ We km»w not pr^ ci-eiv bow Jong the 
English army was employed on this truly hniniliating KTvice; 
but they continued there during six months at tlie lea'^t. 

That the reader may he enabled to figure the ^•en^alions ex-^ 
cited by this abominable transaction, in the breasts cf the Ge- 
noese, we pray him to make their case his own, by rr flectiix'* 
%vluit would be the feelings of the natives of an IhigliJi couniyp 
if, after exerting itself to shake olf a ibreign yoke, comp'.tra- 
livcly light, at least in their estimation, they were suddenly 
transferred to the dominion oi’ France at lire time when na- 
tional hatred rose the highest betw^een the twf» countries, and 
when the system and the persons of the Ercncii rulers were the 
most odious. Between Piedmont and Genoa there has always 
existed thi» feeling of natural anttf^athy ; and it never was strong- 
er than at the moment of the surrender. But whur hav*^ been 
the fruits of this crime i" The commerce of Genoa is cramped, 
to favrurr Piedmont ; and it is more internirrlcd with Engiaiul 
tliaa with any other stttte. The English ia J^iediuont enjoy no 
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commcrclul a:l\ antar^os ; nay, they can neilher write nor receive 
letters in safety f/oiii their own couniyy ; because tyrants know, 
by a kind of instinct, linit such traii'^actions as we have been 
contemplating, are the works of tlie C^ourt, anti are abhorred 
by the people of il)is free country. All the restrict ions laid up- 
on the Genoese trade, are as contrary to the plaiji inter<‘st as to 
the feelings of the Genoese; and they are compelled l)y their 
new masters to submit, for the supposed benclit of their old ri- 
vals and eneinics'the Piedmontese. All over the Sardinian do- 
minions priestcraft and monkery are revived ; convents, recent- 
ly filled with industrious manufacturers, arc restored to the te- 
nancy of their ancient drones; torture is everywhere reesta- 
blished ; and only so much of the great improvements introdu- 
ced by the French are retained, as relates to the levying of con- 
tributions and of tro<‘)[)s. Of this system I'higland is heki up as 
the patron ; and she suilers at least in her trade, if she does 
notin her character, b\Mhc critius of her rulers. Upon this 
siibject, however, it is impossible to resist the tcniptati{)n of bor- 
rowing the words of Mr Brougham, who, in hi> late tlociuenC 
Speech, has so pow<'rruliy exposed the consequences of this po- 
licy, both as it regards Genoa and llagusa, where it was pur- 
sued to an equal extent. 

< I would now call tlie attention of the noble I^ord in tlie blue 
ribbon (Lord Castlenaii^h) to some tliings Wiiich, though within his 
dcpartnjcnt, it is very po.^^ibie he may not be aware of: because it 
is ([iiite po.s^ible, that tliose military gentlemen whom he has planted 
a> ministers and consuls in ditfeieht places, how skilled soever in their 
own profession, may have failed to make any reports upon conmicr- 
cial arrangL'ments, as things very much out of their line, if not below 
their notice. Dot‘s tlie noble Lord now hear, for the first time, and, 
if he does, 1 am sure it slioidd make a deep impression on his mind, 
that punishment has so swiftly followed guilt ? Does he for the first 
time hear, that the fruins have already been gathered of the two 
worst acts in that sy^tetn of wicked policy, of which the nobloLord 
is the advocate in lir's House, as he was the adviser elsewhere — that 
the \ery persoiis, in whose helialf those deeds were done, have even 
now set thenistlvcs in direct hostility to the iitterc.'its of this country 
if lu lias not betore heard this, it may prove a useful lesson to him, 
and, I tiust, it will not be thrown away upon public men generally, 
if I make known how those very individuals, i’or whose sake the no- 
ble Lord saeriliced the honour of his country, and abandoned its 
sounde.'t policy towruds foreign state.s ; tho^e with wliom, after pull- 
ing down the usurper, he plunged into the deepest of ail the public 
crimes that stained his course, and gave the ground lor resisting 
him — tliat they now execrate or contemn the man who made him- 
self the accomplice of tlieir infamous projects ? I suspect the noble 
Lord’s conscience already whispers to whal I allude. 1 guess he U 
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aware tliat I am going to name llagusa and Genoa — Ragusa and 
Genoa ! where the name of England received a stain, that all tlic 
victories of Lord Wellington cannot wipe aw ay, nor the services of 
the longest life of the gieatest minister that ever lived could atone 
for. I will s))eak of Ragina first : it is the smaller state, and, for 
that reason, 1 dwell upon it the most; because, if there be sucli a 
thing as political morality and political justice — If thoai* words have 
any sense — tliey can only mean, that the rights and the liberties of 
the weaker statt‘s arc to be protected by the more powerful ; because, 
in the nature of things, public crime, the oflence of one nation a- 
gainst another, must always consist of the strong trampling down the 
feeble. Therefore, if the spot in question were San Marino instead 
of Ragusa, 1 should the rariier cite the e\ample, and deem the op- 
pression of that smaller c )nnnimity a still more liagrant outrage up- 
0)1 jirstice — a baser deri'iicfion of ])ublic principle. Ragusa had 
fiouridied for centuries under the protection or the Ottoman Porte, 
jnid noirrinally, at least, under its dominion, d ire Poite was iho 
ally of England. Often luul wc bla/.oncai Rnonaparte’s attack upon 
Egypt ns among the worst of his atrocities, because h'rance was in 
amity with the Turk, and there could be no motive for the enter- 
])ri.se but the love of gain, or the lust ol* power. Nay, hi'; sendirrg 
iSchastiani to Egypt after the peace ol‘ Amiens, was cue of the 
prineipal grounds alleged by Us for si) suddenly renewing the w'ar. 
'fhen I demand, were na* at war witlr the Ottoman Porte during the 
. blaek tran^actioni; of Vienna ^ Were wo not in friendship and alli- 
ance with it? Did wc once consult it about the cession of Ra- 
gusa to \ast*ia ? Wirat ii more importaeU, iLd we ever ctinsult the 
Rag usans u})Oii that cession f Ha\e wu} nor, wiiliout l!ie least re- 
gard tt» the rights of a free people, parcollcj out their countrv at 
our own discretion; ai\il, ironi the liberty they^ were enjoyiiig, and ilu- 
iiidcpendeiiOe they w^ere proud of, dcliveieti them over to what they 
deemed subjugation and tynuiny ? ITad they, the Ragusans, the 
people of Rtgusa, the’ smallest share in tlie delibcratioub of the fa- 
mous congi ess ? They liad no minister there — they Ijad made no 
coTT.-rnunicalion to the assembled negotiators — lliey had received 
none from thence. Their existence was h trdly known, except by 
the gallant example they had set of shaking (df, without any aid, 
the hated em['ire of France. And how did we rccpiite them fi-r 
lliis noble effort — nay, this brilliant service in wliat we cantingly 
termed “ the common cause of nations ? ’’ We, had sounded 

to the uttermost corners of the earth the ahunm of Buonaparte’s 
ambition — wc, who could never be satiated witli invective against 
his despotism and injustice — wc, who, in the name of Ejccdoni and 
Independence, had called on the people of the whole gh'he, and on 
the Ragii:ans among Uie rest, and ibey at least had answered the 
sununoo, to lise up against him and overthrow his uMirped donji- 
nion — we ircgiiud them by handing them over, in the way of bar- 
ter, as slaves to a po\/er of winch they detested the yoke ! — But let 
&Le ru'ble Icrd, and Lruns ILouu*, and let the world mark the xc- 
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tributinn which Ins followed this fl.igltious act. Anstrfa, extending 
her comn^eicial regulations to all her new acquisitions, has abso- 
lutely shut nur trade out of that very Ragnsa, which we had be- 
trayr<i into her hands; and thus has the noble lord received his pu- 
nishment upon the spot on which he had so shamefully sacrificed 
tlie honour of his country ! 

* Sir, if any page in the history of the late congress be blacker 
than another, it fhat which records the deeds of the noble lord a- 
gainst Genoa. Wium I approach this subject, and reflect on the 
poweiful oratory, force of argument as well as of language, 
backed by the high aiithority of virtue, a sanction ever deeply lelt 
in this House, once displayed in the cause of that ill-fated republic, 
by, tongues now’ silent, but which used to he ever eloquent where 
public justice was to be asserted, or useful truth fearlessly inculcat- 
ed, I feel hardly capable of going on. My lasting sorrow for the 
loss we have sustained is made deeper by ihe regitt, that those la- 
mented friends * live not to vitne'-s the nunislanent of that foul 
conduct whicli they solemnly dcm iinc'd. The petty tyrant, to 
whom the* noble lord delivered over that anc.ent and gallant pco- 
ph', almost as soon as they had at his caH joined the standaid of 
national independence, has since suI>j .‘Cted iliem to the most ligor- 
ons provisions of his absurd code ; a code directed especially against 
the commerce of tins country, and actually less unfavourable la 
Prance. 

* Thus, then, it appears, that, after all, in public as well a-s m 
private, in state aifaiis as in the concerns of the most humble indi- 
viduals, the old maxim cannot safely be gotten, that htmesty 

is the best policy. ” In vain did the noble lord flatter himself, 
tliat his sul)servicncy to the iimipliterm ^ system of the Congress 
would secure him trie adherence <-f the Courts whom he made his 
idols, if he had abandoned that fiilse, foieign system — if he had 
acted up<^n the piir^clpUs of the nation whom he represented, and 
stood lorwaid as the advocate I'f the rights of the people — the peo- 
ple would Iiave been grateful. He piefeiied the interests and the 
wishes of tlie Courts ; and by the Courts he is treated with their 
wonted neglect! To his crimes agiir-st the people all ’over Europe 
— to his invariable snriender ol their cause — to In'* steady refusal of 
tlie proteciion which they had a right expect, and which they 
did expect from tlie manly and generous clotmcter of England — it 
IS owing, that if, at this moment, you traverse ilie Continent in any 
diirecti(*n wliaiever, yf»u may trace ihe n« ble had’s career in the 
curses of the nations wlumi he has betrayed, and the mockery of 
the Ccjurts wdio have inveigled him to be thu'ir dupe- It is in vain 
\vc attempt to deceive ourselves. No truth can be mc>re evident 
than this, that if, instead of pairoidzing ahiiic, tyraiiuy, and plun- 
der, we had exhibited a noble, g.tll.mt, English spirit in hchaif of 

^ Messrs Wliitbread and IToincij, in the debate upon Mr Lamb** 
toil's motion. 
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populnr rights and nillonal independence — if, Instead of chiming 
:n with and aping their narrow, wretched principles, w£ had dom? 
our utmost to enlighten the policy of foreign Courts — we should 
have had to treat with a number of constitutional goveroxuents, 
directed by sound views of policy, and disposed to adopt arrange- 
ments generally beneticial, instead of tlie capricious and spiteful re- 
gulations, -which now annoy us in every ciuarter. ’ p. — 70 . 

Wo now come to the immediate subject of Mr Macirone^‘? 
namplilct, wliich wc cannot too much recoinjiiend to tlic read- 
e/s aUentioHj whether he look for entertainment, or for in- 
forniation with respect to the views and conduct of the Li:gi« 
rrM \ 

Mr Macirone prefaces his work by a short account of him- 
•^flf, — very naturally (Irawm from him by the circiinisrance of his 
having, in conse()uencc of his name, been imprisoned, and most 
harsiily treated, by the restored Bourbons, (whom adversity 
seems not to have taught bencvolenec) 5 aith jttgh, in fact, lie ist 
an lilnglish subject, having been born and ed^jcatcii iu London^ 
and the son of an Kuglish ludy, by a rc^}>ec table Uahan gentle- 
man long since settled in this country. Tijc his' 01 y of the 
irijusticc and iVaml by which his family were ruined, is truly 
edifying, as a specimen oi’ those governmenis which the policy 
of the Kngiish ministi'rs is restoring and protecting in every 
r(;rner ol the worUI, flis grandiatiier, the head of a nohic 
*isixl wealthy Imu^c, had expended large seni'**, with very lit- 
tle return, in a mining concern, of whicli he htld a govern- 
ment, lease Itom the l^ipal Chamber. He had also, at ava-t 
expense, constructed a magnificent road, wdnch still beais hi-i 
name, for which he v\as U.» be reimbursed by his contr ict. 1 ho 
profits of the mine l)c;gan to be great the last years of tlie term 3 
and he made a sealed (UTer «>f renewal, uf>on a consitk'vable ad- 
vance of rci:t. 'Jdie minister, Baudiicri, had a favourite, to 
whom he wished to give tins lucrative Ica^c j he fahricatrd a 
seal from the impression of tliat on Macirone’s tender ; ho 
opened it, saw his offer, and made his minion outbhl him by a 
small j^aim, which gave the grant in his fav4>ur. Suspicions 
w»'‘re, however, excited, and the whole affair came before the 
Siijn’crne 'rnbnnal. BauchieriN secr<‘tary came forward and 
disclosed the fraud ; the arti.-.t who tnade the seal was produced^ 
to confirm this testimony ; and a decree w^as pronounced in Ma- 
ci rone’s favour, both restoring him to the Iculc, and awarding hit^ 
costs, which vf^crc enormous. The Papal government, however^ 
i.uer[)osed, to prevent the execution of the sentence ; and a re- 
newal of the litigation was the conseijiience. A second decree 
v/as given in his favour, and a second time the inflatnee of th*" 

^’Ot. xwnr. li 
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government rendered it unavailing ; new proceedings too& 
place, and, after fifteen \ears of del:iy and expense, a third was 
obtained, which the mild and paternal government of Pius VI. 
disregarded as completely as the former. Macirone was compcl- 
fed to sell his large estates to pay his expenses; and he soon after 
died of a broken- heart. unfortunate family were scatter- 

ed abroad ; the daughters retired to a convent ; and of the 
sons, one perished in the American war, an officer in the 
French service ; ’and the other settled in Enigland as a mer- 
chant, the father of the author. Let Englishmen be thankful 
that they live under a government which dares not act thus to 
its snhjt’Cts ; but Id them, on this account, abstain from sup- 
porting such vicious systems abroad, and, above all, let them 
feel how inevitably the sume tvils will grow up in their own 
country, if ih( y listen to the Court parasites wVio are perpetually 
attempting, by little and little, to deprive them of their rights-v 
If the pernicious and degrading maxims which have of late been 
circulated amongst us gain- ground^ if we go on from one en* 
croach merit upon liberty to another, flattering onrscives that 
each step is but a trifle, and that enough remains safe ; if we 
permit the nnserabfe apostates from the cause of the Constitu- 
tion to cant us out of a regard for it, by attempting to confound 
all its friends with the party of revolution and of Napoleori ; or 
allow oui selves to be sneered and laughed out of our old Eng^- 
lish attaclimcnt to freedom, by artists of a higher order, who 
treat such topics as childish and sentimental ; — ^then we may be 
well assured, that such cases as that of Macirone will become 
better known here than they now are abroad, where certain 
checks to violert outrages upon individual rights are to be found, 
which the destruction of our safeguards would not leave behind. 
We iiiu.^t add our conviction, that the author is well grounded 
in his expectations of a more favourable result to bis applications 
for redress under the present Roman administration. We have 
heard from authentic sources of intciligence, such an account 
of the Cardinal Gonsalves just and enlightened policy, as leaves 
us no doubt what would be the issue of a renewed application 
to him upon the part of Mr Macirone's family. But the con- 
tinuance of his power depends upon the life of the present pon- 
tiff'; and with his successor will, in all likelihood, return the 
times of Pius VI. 

Our author having repaired to the country of his ancestors, 
to visit his relations, was, by various accidents, detained there 
for several years ; and happening to be at Naples when Ix)rd 
William Bentinck concluded the arrangement with Murat, bind-* 
ing the latter to cooperate with the Allies for the liberation of 
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Italy, he accepted his offer of a place in his staff, and was en- 
gaged near his person during the transactions that followed. 
On the llth of January I814-, a treaty was cnnciucled, offensive 
and defensive, between Austria and Murat, with the sanction 
of the Allies. The English minister did not give a written con- 
currence to this arrangement ; but it w'as formally acceded to 
by Lord William Bentinck, who gave in a note, stating, that 
in case the Neapolitan government should be satisfied with ver- 
bal assurances, relying on the word of a British minister, he 
was authorized officially to accede to the treaty on the part of 
his Government, and to approve of the addition of territorv 
which it secured to Murat, both in the March of Ancona and 
in Romagna. Delicacy towards our ancient ally in Sicily alone 
prevented a written stipulation ; and this was distinctly avowed 
by the ministers in Parliament, when the subject was afterwards 
mentioned.. ..sec Debates^ Novnnber 22/7, 1814. So, in the con- 
ferences at Chatillon, the French plenipotentiaries liaving pro- 
posed certain arrangements with respect to Italy, received for 
answer, from all the four ministers of the Allies, ‘ that Italy 
‘ then formed no part of the question ; the Coalition having al- 

* ready resolved to reestablish the ancient governments of that 

* country, except at Naples^ where the tide of King Joachim 

* had been recognised, by virtue of a treaty which Austria had 
•. concluded, and to ^jchich Efigland had acceded,^ Joachim too, 
had expressly told the Austrian negotiator, that ‘ he never 
‘ would march beyond his frontier, or engage actively against 
‘ France, until he had made a previous treaty of peace and al- 
‘ liance with England. ' Add to all this, that Lord William 
Bentinck concluded a convention with him at the same time, 
by which free commercial intercourse was stipulated ; and it was 
declared, that the ports of both nations should be open recipro- 
cally to each other’s flag. 

Murat immediately began to fulfil his part of the treaty, by 
advancing with his army to Bologna. He there learnt that 
the ratification was impeded by some proposed modifications ^ 
these, however, being quite unobjectionable, and being accom- 
panied with a suggestion that England had proposed them, he in-f 
stantly agreed to them ; and Lord William Bentinck having soon 
after arrived at his bead-quarters, declared anew the entire ad- 
herence of his Government to the treaty with Austria, upon the 
condition of immediate and active cooperation upon Murat’a 
part; and communicated to him a despatch from Lord Castle- 
reagh, stating distinctly, • that it was only from motives of de- 

* licacy towards the Iving of Sicily that the English Govern* 

H2 
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‘ ment was Inrliiced to delay for a moment the conclusion of a 

* special and particular treaty of alliance with the King of Na- 
‘ pics ; the British c^overnment being desirous that a treaty of 

* indemnity to the King of Sicily, which could not yet be fram- 
^ ed, should go hand in hand with the treaty of alliance widi 

* King Joachim. ’ 

The cooperation of Murat, by the movement towards the 
North, is universally admitted to have rendered the most essen- 
tial service to the Allies, Without it, the Austrian command- 
ers allowed tliat the invasion of France could not have been at- 
tempted ; and Marshal Bcllegardc, in particular, stated, in a 
letter to Murat, that it had caused the Viceroy to quit the line 
of the Adige, fail b u k on the Mincio, surrender Verona, leave 
Venice uncovered, and abandon the (uher strong places in ad- 
vance of the Milanese. Had the Neapolitan forces joined those 
of the Viceroy, there is no doubt entertained, in any quarter, 
that the Allies mn^i have been arrested in their progress, and 
compelled to fdl back from the Rhina Vienna was only co-* 
vered by a Hotc of 5ri,()00 men, very Badly compo'^ed ; and the 
Viceroy and Murat had nearly I()0,(i00 between them. 

The operations of Murat v^crc interrupted for a moment by 
some sus])icious appearances on the part of the Allies, particiv 
larly the orders issued by the King of .Sicily, denying that he 
had ceded, or ever woiihl cede his continental territories — and 
the landing of Kord W. Bentinck betw* rn the Neapolitan mmy 
and Naples. Ail doubts vioro, however, speedily removed by a 
frank declaration on their pait, which Sir Robert Wilson made 
in his capacity of British Commissiuru r to the Austrian Italian 
army, and spe cially a uthorb^cd by Lord W. Bentinck and Mar- 
shal Bellegardc to negotiate with Murat. Confidence was thus 
restored; and lie coopera^^ed with the utmost '^cal as before. Hi^ 
quarrel with Duonnpartc had arisen from the resolution to de- 
throne him, taken by the latter ; and his avowed object in joining* 
the Allies was, to confine that an.bitic us clnef wirhin the bounds 
aries of his own proper dominions, not to aid in the further 
plans formed by the Allies in the moment of unexpected suc- 
cess for the invasion of Franco, and the tfethronenent of his 
relations. This is the statement given by M. Macirone; and 
we see no ground for doubting it, or for blaming the conduct 
which it describes, considering the situation of Murat. 

The events which followed in France, and the subsequent' 
peace, are well known. The attempts afterwards made by the- 
French minister at the Congress of Vienna, to eng^ge Anstri;r 
in designs hc^tile to Murat, whose dominions she had guanin- 
tetd, are stated vaguely in this work. Nor is there any evi- 
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donee adduced that Au^^tria liad been prevailed npoa to concur 
in KJich an act of jxa fuly. En/jHnd, howe ver, it is well knowni 
Iiad, durintij the peace', subsidized ilu* Court of Sicily while it 
was occupied in rnctifeurcs for expelling the family of Murat 
from Naples; and the excuse oilcred for a conduct so r('pu‘ 4 naut 
to good faith, is suniciently retnarkablc. It will be recollected, 
that we had fully acceded * to the Austrian guarantee ; that our 
accession was not reduced to writing from nu/tives of delicacy 
merely ; and every one uue.t readily admit, to use tlxe language of 
Sir Ii. Wilson in his declaration already noticed, that the cir- 
cumstance of the accession Ix'ing verbal, made it the mure bind- 
ing, ‘ because it connecied ar^ appeal to honour, with an obli- 

* gation on good 1‘aitl). ’ We have seen what important services 

Murat actually rendered in fulhhncnt of hi*, part of the treaty. — 
Now, the British Ministers did not attempt to deny, that ia 
return for those services, and in perfonnance of the guarantee 
of his States to winch tluy had accetlcd, they aided with money 
the King of Sicily, vvho was engaged in recovering from him the 
whole kingdom ol‘ Naples But ihev maintained, that w hea a 
power is at peace vviih two <,t!iers who are at w'ar with each o- 
ihor, it may one up to a cc’ifain point, witliout giving the 

other cause of (jfieiice ...ire 2 3, lhi4. Wi shall 

not stop to settle this point ol ea.'.tiisiiy ; but the conclusive an- 
;Avcr, in tlic prestiiL case, is, that wo were not merely at peace 
with Murat; we had become parlies to a gini antce of the 
tegrity of his (hm.iinioris ; and therefore, to i‘ssist wit!) subsidy 
an open enemy, who sought to take from liim his whole tloini- 
nions, was a plain breach of that guarantee. 

Jnlo the merits of the question wiiicli subsequently arose be- 
tween him aiul Austria, we shall notetiLer. Mr Macimne treat* 
our conduct in joining the Austrians, withovtt giving him Ujc three 
months notice slipulated in Lord W Bentinck*s» convention, a* 
another violation of treaty. The terms of that convention were, 

* tliat in case it w ere not ratified, this notice should be reciprocal- 
^ ly given previous to the commission of any act of liostility. 
Possibly, Iiowever, there may be some ground for defending the 
cooperation now (jucsliofied, in as much as it took place in a state 
of things not coriicmplatcJ in the btipulation referred to. The 
stipulation provided merdy for a non- ratification of the conven- 
tion ; but the coiipcratiun arose out of Murat’s attack upon Aus- 
tria; and, it should lurther be remembered, that the con veutiort 
was negociated alxmt the same time witli the Austrian guarantee, 
and Juay" fairly be reckoned a part of the arrangement. It de- 
serves, however, to be ailded, tliat at the iame moment at 
which Murat attacked Austria, the English Government had 
come to a determination to conclude an alliance v/ith him, Bxi>- 
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naf arte having then placed himself at the head of the French 
Government, and renewed the alarms so lung prevalent all over 
Europe. 

The most interesting part of the tract before us consists of 
the adventures of Murat, after his ill-advised operations in the 
north of Italy had failed, and be had been obliged to save him- 
self by a precipitate retreat upon Naples with the scanty remains 
of his army. ^There is nothing in ancient war, or the romance 
of dark ages, more entertaining than the story of his escape to 
France — his concealment at Marseilles — his subsequent flight 
to Corsica — and the v^ild attempt in which he lost his life. We 
confess tliat we feel much less interest in the fortunes of this 
man than M. Macironc, who openly and honestly avows both 
his esteem for one with whom he bad served, and his gratis- 
tude to him as a benefactor. Regarding him as a mere soldier 
of the French school — a man brought up in the contempt alike 
of death and of civil duties — whose only merit was great courage, 
accompanied with the virtues of frankness and generosity, which 
a thoughtless spirit stamps upon characters otherwise sufficient- 
ly dark — one in short of that class of military adventurers, who 
have retarded the improvement of mankind, and inflicted upon 
their own generation incalculable evils, — it is impossible for us to 
feel any portion of the warmth towards his person, or the re- 
gret for his fate, wliich in M. Macirone may be both natural 
and becoming. Rut cverj^ one must be interested with the story 
of his adventures ; which are here related with a great air of 
truth and authority. The following extract will convey to the 
reader part of the entertainment w^e have derived from the per- 
usal of this narrative. Murat, by accident, lost the opportunity 
of escape fixm iNIarscilles in a vessel which he had freighted, 
and in which he had embarked his suite and his property, all of 
which, in this way, went out to sea without him. 

* Fortunately for King Joachim, it occurred to him that it might 
he imprudent to return to the place of refuge which he had just 
quitted : had it been otherwise he would inevitably have perished j 
for at that moment the bloodhounds who pursued him were in the 
act of visiting the very spot. 

^ He bent his step? whither chance directed him ; carefully avoid- 
ing the vicinity of the forts, or of any large dwelling, lest the first 
house he approached might prove to be the habitation of an ene- 
my. — He wandered about the woods and vineyards for several day* 
and nights, with scarcely any sustenance, and without shelter. — At 
length, compelled by weariness and hunger, he determined to en- 
ter a farm-house, w'here he flattered himself he might not be 
known. 

* He found only an old woman in the house, and informed her 
that he was an officer belonging to the garrison of Toulon ; that 
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had been taking a long walk across the country ; that he had 
lost his way, and had no dinner : — he, tlierefnre, begged her to pre- 
pare him something to eat. The good rdd woman, in the most 
courteous manner, and with the greatest cheerfulness, assured him, 
that he was a welcome guest, and that he might depend upon be- 
ing instantly provided with the best fare her dear ma sterns house 
could furnish. — This mention of her “ dear master,’* not a little 
alarmed the king, who immediately inquired his name, and if she 
expected him soon liome ? She satisfied his cniiosity, adding, that 
he was only gone nut for a walk. The good woman, during tliis 
•conversation, employed heiself in preparing an omelet; — hut before 
■she had iinished eitlier Jjer cooking or hei stoiy, lier master re- 
turned. 

* 'i'he king disguised the uneasiness he felt in this gentleman’c 
company, who, however, very civilly bade him welcome, and scat- 
hed Iiimself at the table prepared for the king, — at the same time de- 
siring the old woman to make ready another omelet for himself. 
The king, who, as may well be supposed, was extre.uely hungry, 
had begun his meal pie.vlous to the declaration of his host, that he 
would join him. 

‘ No one who had ever beheld the stately 'figure and affable coun- 
tenance of King Joachim, could forget him; and our liost, who, 
though he had never seen liim, liad yet seen his portrait in the IMar- 
shals' Saloon at the rhuilleries, as well as on his own coins of the 
.g,rand dutchy of Berg, and the kingdom of Niples, — and had also 
heard of his being then in the vicinity, as well as of tlic persecuii .>11 
to whic/i he liad been subjected, soon recognised in his guest the 
.pei'son of the king.; — wdien, starting from his seat with every mark 
of the most profound respect, with tears in his eyes, he begged the 
king to pardon the familiariiy into which he had been betrayed ; 
assuring him, that be would readily risk liis life to preserve Jiim, and 
thai his house., his fortune, and his person, were all at the kingVs 
disposal. At this moment, the old nurse, who was a^^sidiioujy en- 
gaged at the fire, hearing her master’s respectful and patsionate 
address, from which she learnt the rank of the personage for whom 
'fihe lead been exercising her culinary skill, was seized with an uni- 
versal tremor; and in thrrjwing herself at the king’s feet, overturn- 
ed the fryiftg pan and its contents into the fire. 

‘ The king remained concealed in the house of this worthy gen- 
tleman for several days, when some circumstance made it necessary 
that he should be removed. Another country house was provided, 
which was then unoccupied; and a naval r fficer, whose-name I «haU 
not mention, was entrusted with the secret. An old woman, v. hose 
fidelity could be depended upon, was left in the house to wait upon 

the king, while the naval ofticer, and an associate named , 

were employed in occasionally attending upon his person, in bring- 
ing him necessaries and refreshments from the neighbouring town, 
and in guarding against any circumstance which might menace tht" 
iing/s safety. 
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* In the mean time, King Joachim’s enemies by no means relax « 
ed in their exerti^ms to lake him. The report of his having gold 
and j#»wels to an irrimcnse amount about his person, not a little 
contributed to increase their activity. Tlie good old woman, who 

employed to wait on the king, was indefatigable in her atten- 
tion. Wie constantly kept watch during the night, while the king 
reposed, and would never retire to rest but in the middle of the day, 
when there was no danger of surprise ; — his faithful companions ge- 
i^eraily slept in the town to avoid observation. 

^ It would appear^ however, that something had led to a suspi- 
cion of the king's retreat; for* at midnight, on the ISrhof August, 
a party of sixty men, headed by one Mocau, son of the general of 
that name, repaired to llie villa in wdiich the king was concealed. 
JThe house being placed upon an eminence, it w’ould have been 
difficult to approach it in the day without discovery ; hut) aided as 
this party w^as, by the darkness of the night, they made quite sure 
of taking their victim by surprise, which ttiiist inevitably have hap- 
pened, if those imprudent assassins had not provided themselves 
with a lantern. The old dame, who was most fortunately watch- 
ing at a window that looked towards the path which the lufiians 
were ascending, was alarmed at the appearance of the light ; and, 
immediately awaking the king, who was sleeping in his clothes with 
his arms beside him, apprised him of his danger. Ho instaiuly co- 
vered himself with his great coat, seized hU poniard .inJ two pair 
of holster pistols, slipped out at a hack-door, and concealed him-^. 
self under the thick folia/?e of the vines, at about thirty yards dis- 
tance from llio luMis’e. 'fhe old woman fastened tJie door after him, 
w'hilst the gang sunoiinded the house. She hid the piesehce of 
mind to make some delay in openr.ig the door, under the pretence 
of requiring time to diess herself. In a few moments she disposed 
of the king’j maltiess, and all to rights. This privileged ban- 
«iitti examined ery corner of the house, and a party e>aen<ied their 
.search to the garden and vineyards ; in doing which, the king hraid 
several of them pass wlihin a few paces of him, expressing their wish 
that they might find him, to cpjoy the pleasure of cutting him to 
pieces, and dividing his spoils; but after an unsuccessful search they 
left the house. The king aficiwaids informed me that it was l\is iu- 
tentiou, in case he had been discovered, to kill as mapy oi' his as- 
t^assins as he could ; and then, rutin r than sutler liinuelf to be taken 
alive, to disch:^rgc his list pistol at his own head. ’ p. 7 1 — 7o. 

It IS neces-aiy to aild, lint M. iJacinmc charges the Maf- 
vjuis dc tiiviero with ii.srigating the search for Murat, ami sot- 
ting a pricv. iiooii his head, during his concealineni in or near 
Marsfillo'r. Murat, in his letter from Ajaccio, asserts, lliat 
:his man owed ii.^ iii'o to him ^ and tlie following use the parti- 
culars, as given in a i!i)tc. 

* It will be remembered, that the trials of the parilts concerned 
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in the plot to assaumic the First Consul, took place at Paris, in the 
month of July 1801. General Moreau was sentenced to two years 
imprisonment ; Ge(>r/yes Cadoudal, M. de Riviere, and sixteen o- 
thers, were condemned to suffer death, with confiscation of pro* 
perty, 

‘ It is a well-known fnet^ that A/, (h Jlivirre oxved the pardon 
which wnii ertnidcd to him bif Sapoleotu entirely to the intercessiun of 
King Joachim and his consort. The king himself infoimed me, that 
on a particular ncca-^<'n, the queen, W’ho had been much affected at 
an interview wdiich she had granted to de Riviere’s wife, passionate- 
ly declared to hei hrfjrher Napoleon, that she would not leave hi& 
“ presence iiiilil he had granted her supiilications in dc liivicrc^6 he* 

half ” ^ 

* On the 25th of July, Georges and his accomplices were guillo# 
lined at the Place de Grove ; and tiie Marquis de Riviere is at this 
moment His Most Christian Majesty’s ambassador at Constantino- 
ple I ! — owing his life to the ir.tet cession o{ ihh mnrdi'/al lung and his 
uzVotr, and the nicrcij of Napoleon ! ’ 

Now, the Marqui*-, in order to clear himself from one of the 
blackest charges (‘ver brouudit agtiinsl a himian being, mil'll ei- 
ther nIiow, that he did not cooperale neninst Mm at durmo Ins 
concealment, or that lie did not owe (ds Iffo to liim ; for wc 
cannot allow, that anyoidersol his government could justify 
such a Conduct, il the sUitCil be liMO;— 'h.' might have ro- 
^ig!ied his finiclioie^ ut Mao ai lies. 'PL d i.o l.ad any duty to 
perform, of the n Jtur;* iicrc fo»t!j, Iniiepcaidfnt of c\pro>a 
commands Iroiu h ^ ( nirt, c.iiiuot for a momonl be a'leged ; Ihi. 
Murat was actually under tin' p/iojcction uf the Allit-i, L)y an a- 
gitemeiiL which M. iM iCirone coii'dudtd x.ith Prince Meilerv 
iiich ; and, in viistit* of which, that nnni^Lcr gave Jiim lull 
powers (to which the I'higlish ambaK'^ador aceedetij to (Jlhr Mu- 
rat an asylum in the Au-iiian Males. Indeed, wc ciuinot con- 
ceive it possible, that, umler snah cireumsiaTic’e"', any order 
could , have been sent to M, dc liivicre for liic dcstrucLicii of 
Murat. 

Another part of Mr MacironeV woil:, micoimeetcd wdth Ma- 
rat, IS of great inijjoi lance, as ihrovtui!/ imie.h light uf)oii the 
proceedings the Aides with icgard to 1' ranee, 'Piie autlior 
being in l^tris upon tlie ap]:)roach of the armies after the battle 
of \Vaterloo, was sent by Foucivc to the haigli.-h head-quarter.^ 
with proposllious ; and lie has given a very lively account of his 
receptiow, botli liiere and on Ins passage through General Blu- 
cher’s army. 

‘ I soon arrived at the spot where riince William and his staff 
were kkeping, in a field before a large fire, under some trees. 1 in- 
quired loj tny fneiid Baron Ruehow. liis name was called, and I 
iiiinicdiatcly h.id tlie plcicAtre of seeing him. After a lew' urgent 
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questions, he proposed to introduce me to Prince William, who by 
this time had raised himself upon his mattress. The Prince received 
me with the greatest politeness, and directed that I should be pre- 
sented with refreshments. On my taking leave, he ordered me to be 
furnished with an escort to General fiaron Bulow. I arrived at this 
general’s quarters at break of day, and was soon after introduced to 
him. While 1 was at breakfast with him, he told me that he wished 
me to see Prince Blucher on my way to the Duke of Wellington ; 
and added, that he would send his aide-de-camp with me. He then 
ordered a servant ’to call his aide-de-camp, Baron Echardstein, to 
whom I was also particularly known. 

‘ On our arrival at Prince Blucher’s head- quarters, my compa- 
nion, Baron Echardstein, informed him that 1 was going on a mis- 
sion from the French government to the Duke of Wellington : this 
did not seem to please the Prince, who immediately retired to rest, 
and left me to converse with his chef-d'etat-Major. This gentleman, 
whose name I believe was Gneisenau, was very indignant on being 
informed of the desire of the French to treat with t^ie Duke of Wel- 
lington; and he completely lost his temper, on observing the coolness 
with which I listened to his indiscreet and authoritative language. 
He desired to know the nature of my mission to the Duke. I re- 
mained silent. He then exclaimed with the greatest violence and 
agitation — * What, nobody but the Duke of Wellington? always 

* the Duke of Wellington ? Have they forgot that there is a Prince 

* Blucher? — that there is a Piussian army? They shall feel that 
^ there is a Prussian army ! They have felt itl They shall again 

* srnait under it,’ ^ But how comes it,’ added he with the 

greatest violence, ‘ how comes it, that you, whf> say you are an 

* Englishman, should dare to remain in Paris, after the return of 

* Buonaparte ? ’ I told him, ‘ that, like numbers of my couniry- 

* men, I liad to consult only my own pleasure in that particular. ’ 
On this he exclaimed, ‘ I am very much surprised, Sir, at what you 
^ say: were 1 the Duke of Wellington, I would make an example 

* of you all ! ’ p. 40 — VL 

To the Duke of VV^ellington he delivered Ji'ouche’s proposals^ 
and was present at a loni; conference between his Grace and the 
Deputies from Paris. 'Die object of all the proposals made by 
the French was, to obtain a fullilinent of the solemn dealara- 
tion of the Allies, that ‘ they had no intention of forcing the 

* Bourbons, or any other Government, upon the French peo- 

* pie, having made war on Buonaparte only, and not on the 

* nation. ' The Duke’s answer to the Deputies was, that ‘ the 
^ only thing left f(>r the Chamber^ to do, was to proclaim Louis 
‘ XVIII.’ Mr Macirone afterwards urged to the Duke the 
Justice of at least awaiting the result of the mission to the al- 
lied Sovereigns, before he undertook, by force, to place Louis 
XVIIL upon the throne. His answer, given in the presence 
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of several English officers of rank, four of whom oiir author 
names, w^as as follow ^ — ‘ I can give no other answer than that 
‘ wliich you know 1 h.»ve just given to the Deputies. Tell the 

* Commission of (rovcrfinunt, that they had better immediately 

* proclaim the King. I c.annot treat til) then, nor upon any o- 
‘ ther condition, 'rhe King is here at hand ; let them send 

* their submission to him.’ M. Macirone returned to Paris, 
and found both Davoust and the troops in the utmost ferment, 
and threatening to defend the capital to the last extremity ; — 
their force was 100,000 men, 500 pieces of cannon, and 25,000 
cavalry. He represents Carnot, Quinette and Gremicr, as re- 
solved upon resisting, but at first unable to believe that the Al- 
lies could so far depart from their declarations. Fouche and 
Canlincourt are described as playing into the hands of the Bour- 
bons, Talleyrand, and the Allies. M. Macirone was despatched 
again with confidential propositions from Fouche to Lord Wel- 
lington ; and received from the latter the following note, in his 
own hand, signed also by Sir C. Stuart and Pozzo di Borgo. 

* Je pense, que les allies ayant declare le gouvernement de Napo* 

* Icon une usurpation et non legitime, toute autorite qui 6 mane de 

* lui, doit ctre regard 6 c^mme mil et d’aiicun pouvoir. Ainsi ce 

* qui reste a faire aux Chambres et a la Commission, est, de donner 

* de suite leur d^missioti, ct de declarer, qu’iU n’ont pria sur eiJ% 

* les responsabilit6s du gouvernement que pour assurer la tranquil- 

* lit6 publique, et rintegrite du royaume de S. M. Louis XVllL’ 
p. 50. 

To this Talleyrand added the following memorandum. 

* Le Roi accordera toute I’ancienne charte, y compris raboll- 

* tion de la confiscation ; de plus, le non renouvdlcment de la lot 

* de Vannee dernier e snr la liberte dc la Fappelle immediate 

* des colleges electeiaux pour U formation d^une nouvelle cham- 

* bre — I’unite du mini'^tere — I'initiatif reciproque des loix, par mes- 

* sage du cote du roi, er par proposition de la part des chambres-- 

* Phe:6dit6 de la Chann)ie des Pairs.' Talleyrand added, ‘ votis 
‘ 2iouvez DE NOTRE PART lc7ir rccommatider li bonne Joiy et la CON- 

* PIANCE J.A PLUS ILLIMITEE. ’ p. .51. 

And Lord WdlingUui desired him to write all their names 
under it; as also to add what lollows. 

‘ That 1. might be sent b<ick to him immediately, with further 

* instructions and information. I was to desire Fouche to be very 

* explicit and sincere, particularly with him, the Duke of Weiling- 

* ton ; who, on his part, put the most implicit confidence in him 

* (Fouche). T^e Duke wished to know whether Fouche desired 

* support or assist ance of any kind, or in any manner ; if he did, h^ 
f should immediately have it. ’ p. 52. 

We conceive tliat these documents remove all doubt as to tho 
yeal history of this celebrated transaction ; and prove beyonsj 
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^question, thnt Foucl e a!ul Caulincourt be'iug in league with 
Talleyrand and Lord Wellington, tbe latter w^rc, by tlieir 
means, enabled to pi event the capital from defending itself, and 
to impose, by force of arms, a dynasty upon France, before 
time had been all* vveJ for appefding to the oilier Allies. 

The rest of M. Maciroiie’s work contains an account of 
what bcfcl JiinKtif upon his return from Corsic a, wliither he 
had been sent by Prince Meiterniih and Sir C. Stuart, with 
iheoiFcr of an a'^ylpin to Muiat. On his arrival at Marseilles, 
he was arrested by M. cle Riviere, and grossly reviled by him, 
for having been an adherent of Murat, and liaving obtained 
for him the protection ol Austria. He was then, though acting 
under the authority of pHs>iK)rts and credentials exhibited to 
the Marquis, ard admitted by him to be perfectly regular, 
thrown into a dungeon, and treated vvilli the greatest haishncss- 
In this state lie was ku)? lor about three weeks, and then sent a 
prisoner to Paris, wdiere, after strict exarninaiions, according 
to the truly inquisitorial lonns of the French proceedings, he 
was finally set at liberty. 

During tho^e exanunations, he was interrogated as to the 
circumcliinces of ihrtliier’.s decease; and having mentioned, 
that he ha<l heard of his having been put to death by orders, 
he was told^, that there w^as a connexion supposed to have been 
traced between that event and the mjstt rious death of a great 
personage at Pans in Ociobt'r or >3(>vcnibcr 181 ‘t*. M. Me- 
3 uais, srrrct u V of M. de Cazes, the Minister of Police, in or- 
ik r to f'htain tVeun him wimt he knew, said, that ^ a great 

* yourrj' had died at Paris^ under circumstances (^’ the greatest 

* /j, privacy and suspicion, That his deaths had been 

* nested ^ and^ at that time^ had been kmmm only to tveo indi- 
^ riduah. He added, th.u tbe I)x:a'ih of this i’CRsonage, 
^ AM) TJIF MUllDK.R OF BK-VTUIKK, W'EIU: MOST PAllTICULAllLV 

* eONV. C'lED, AND TH VT ONE W AS THi; Ct)N.SEJ2Ui:NCE OF THK 

^ oniLu. ^ AI. Alacirone answered, that all he knew of Ber- 
tha r'h death was, the fact of its nut having been accidental; 
but he adds, in a note, the following very extraordinary parti- 
culars, respecting the other death mentioned by M. Mcnars, 
having Icariii them since bis ex.iiiiination. We do not pretend 
to be 111 }H)sscssiou ol the key of the mystery — and must add, 
that the story does not strike us as being over and above credible. 

* Ab mt the month of October or November 1814, a reputable mid- 
wife was accosted in the streets of Paris, near the church of St Sulpice, 
by tw’o sti angers, who, it wxuld seem, were ^icquainted with her pro- 
fession, as they invited her tu accompany them to the house of a per- 
son who was in need of her assistance. As the present case frequentlf 
occurs at Paris, and ^as by no means new to the midwife, she coi^- 
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sented, \\’!thout opposition, to he bllnjinlded, and In that state to he 
conveyed in a coach with tlie two strangers. Tliey conversed with 
her as the coach drove on, she knew not whither ; hut the rnotion 
and the sound enabled her to perceive that it made frer]uent turn- 
ings, and that at length it rolled throngli a gateway, and into a spa- 
cious court, where it stopped at the foot of a staircase, imder a ves- 
tibule. She was now led out of the coach, and after having unco- 
vered her eyes, the two strangers conducted her into a low room 
[eniresfil) where she beheld extended n]v}n a )?ed, and apparently at 
the point of dissolution, a man who gave no other signs of life than 
tho':e of a short and dif*icult respiration, huerrnpted by faint, but 
frequent hiccups. His face wa«* p^de and bloated — his lips swoln 
and black— on a chair near the bed was thrown ;m embroidered coat 
or nmform, decorated with a star and witJi scvxTal rubans of difler- 
ent oidcrs of knighthood. 

‘ The two &>tr.'ingers who had introiluccd the midwitb to this scene, 
nov; proceeded to desire that ^he would l)ieed tlie unhappy man who 
lay before her. Slie excused herscH’ on the plea oi’ being unskilful 
in the operation, and unprovided with a I nice*:. The men persisted 
in their injunctions, and produced a l.'UUHt. Site was thus forced to 
comply ; — on wliich tlie ilyin * man opened hi-? eye?. At this mo- 
ment one of the a'-sistants leh the i'oo<n for some nece^^ary apjdica- 
iion, and, before he returned, the other v;as ](a\ to do the liHq to 
learn the cause of some noise which it appears alarmed him. It 
then that the wretched victim, with dii-iculty, and in <a feeble tom*, 
‘pronounced the name of ncnrifiKU. Ue lookc?l as though he would 
proceed : — Vain effort : — His black and tumiil lip‘3 in .sih'oee quiv(*r- 
ed— his indamed and glaring eyes roiled in horiid anguisli-^then 
closed for ever. 

‘ The poisoned man had no sooner expired, than the midwife, iit 
compliance wdth the orders of the strangers, sewed up the hofly in n 
*heet ; which, after having accomplished, and being miain blind- 
folded, she was conveyed from this mysterkus and horrid scene, in 
the same manner as she had been brought thither. 

‘ Thes^ particulars of tliis m 3 sterious death, which Is undoubted- 
ly the same to which M. Menars alludes, formed the ^llI)ject of 
solemn deposition upon oath, made; before the miniyter of police, bv 
the midwife who had been so strangely employed. I must add, iliNt 
this account of hers is implicitly believed by those viho are the most 
competent judges of her character and cnHl.'bility ; and who, besides, 
being ac(iuainted with much more of the matter tlian I have related, 
see the connexion which tills dismal paragraph holds with the rest 
the story. For my part, I do not tliink myself warr anted, at the 
present moment, in saying any thing further. My reailers must hu 
aware, that to dw( II on a subject fnnn whiidi Fuch seiioos allegation 
might be deduced, would be highly inconsistent botli with prudence 
and with justice. ’ p. 1 U3~l 
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Art. \’’r. Common Consetit^ the Basis of the Constitution of 
Kn^Imul ; ur^ Parliamentary lie form considered and tried hy 
the Tests of Lau} and Reason. 8vo. London. 1817. 

The EngliskmatC s Manual ; or^ a Dialogue between a Tory" and 
a Reformer. By Walter Fawkes, Esq. 8vo. London. 
1817. 

A Letter on the Expediency of a Riform in ParlumenU By 
Robert Harding Evans. 8vo. London. 1817. 

X>ECAUSE we are friends of Reform, we lament tlie course late- 
ly pursued by Reformers. We can neither agree with 
them in their plans of Reform, nor applaud the measures they 
have taken for the attainment of their object. They have held 
up the defective state of our representation as the origin of e- 
very calamity under which we suffer, and recommended Par- 
liamentary Reform as a certain and infallible cure for every 

f ricvance that can affect us. They have stated, that Annual 
^arJiaincuts and Universal Suffrage are the antient and un- 
doubted rights of the people, and have urged their countrymen 
to demand the restitution of these rights, as tlieir just and law- 
ful inheritance. While they have estranged public men from their 
cause, by unincriied contumely and abuse, they have procured, 
with indefatigable industry, innumerable petitions for Reform, 
from the poorest and most distressed portions of the community ; 
and have vainly imagined, that these petitions, when laid before 
Parliament, would induce the Legislature to comply with their 
demands. The effect has been such, as one of the wisest and 
most temperate of their friends foretold them at the commence- 
ment of these proceedings, ‘ I do not doubt, * said Mr Wyvill, 
to Major Cartwright, in 18 12, ‘ the success of your endeavours to 
• obtain signatures to the new petition for reform. But when 
^ you shall have added to your London democracy, a majority 
‘ of the peasantry, especially in the disturbed counties, my ap- 
• prehensions of mischief, calamity and ruin, will only be in- 
• creased by your success ; because I apprehend the upper classes 
• of the community will be more than ever intimidated and unit- 
* ed with the Crown. ’ Never was warning more thoroughly ne- 
glected. Never was prophecy more exactly fulfilled. The re- 
formers proceeded in their career; and, till the moment of failure, 
seemed confident of success. But the meetings they called ; 
the speeches they made ; the publications they put forth ; the 
petitions they collected ; produced in their opponents, not i\ dis- 
position to yield, but a determination to resist ; excited in the 
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country, not a conviction of the necessity of reform, but a dis- 
trust of the designs of reformers ; and procured for ibe people?, 
not an extension of their rights, but a suspension and abridg- 
ment of their liberties. 

It is not, however, onr intention, in tlio present article, 
to animadvert on the proceedings of the llcibrmers, or to 
point out the errors of conduct into which they have fal- 
len, but to detect and expose mistakes of a (liflereiit kind, 
by which they appear to ns to have made a deep and dan- 
gerous impression on their countrymen. We allude to the 
assertions so fretjurnily repeated in their writings, that Annual 
Parliaments and Universal Suilrage arc undoubted rights of the 
people of England, of which they have been unlawfully de- 
prived by their Governinont, Respect for right is a principle 
so deeply rooted in the minds of Englishmen, that many, wc 
are persuaded, have become partisans of annual Parliaments 
and universal suffrage, for no other reason, than a conscientioiH 
and disinterested belief, that these are the constitutional rights 
of their countrymen 5 and, as such, that they are entitled to 
tlaiin and to demand tiicni. We are of a dilierent opinion ; 
and considering the question to be one of some interest as well 
as curiosity at the present moment, we mean to discuss it willi 
the Reformers, at some length perhaps, but without asperity* 
We shall begin with annual l^irli aments. 

There are laws for holding Parliaments every year, as early as 
the reign of Edward I L That unhappy Princ(‘, having lost the 
confidence of his subjects by his levity and infatuated attach- 
ment toGavcbton, was compelled, in the third year of his reign, 
to empower certain Lords and Prelates to make ordinances lor 
the regulation of his household and kingdom, which were after- 
wards approved of and confirmed in Parliament. Among these 
ordinances is the following — * Forasmuch as many persons are 
^ delayed in the King’s court of their demands, because that the 

* party alledgeth, that the demandunts ought not to be answer- 

* ed without the King, and also many people be aggrieved by 

* the King’s ministers against right, in respect of which griev- 

* ances no one can recover without a common Parliament; W'^e 
‘ do ordain, that the King shall hold a Parliament once in the 
‘ year, or twice, if need be, and that in a convenient place: 

* And that in the same Parliament, the pleas, which are m the 

* aforesaid form delayed, and the pleas whereon the Justices 

* are of divers opinions, shall be recorded and determined : 

* And, in like manner, the bills shall be finished which are dr- 

* livered in Parliament, in such sort as law and reason de- 
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* mand. ’ ^ The ordinances made on this occasion conlinii-i 

ed in force for near (on years, when Edward, having got the 
better of* hih oppiMienis, had repoalcil in Parliament^ a<5 

clcrngaU)ry from his r<^yal dignify and prerogative. Five years 
aftei wards, he was deposed; his son Edward raised to the 
throne ; and the administration of aflhirs vestcfl in Mortimer 
and his adherents. On the fall of Mortimer, Edward III, 
desirous to conciliate the aflection of his MihW'cts, gave his con- 
sent to the revival of the law for annual PjrlKuncnts which 
was enacted in Che following words ; * Item, it is accorded, 

* that a ParUament "hall be holdcn every year once, and 

* more often if need be. ’ § 

From this time Piuliarnenls or councils were held once 
or twice a year, or ofieiicr, till the ^23d of the same reign, 
when, in conscrjiu nce of the great plague, which Kid wasLo 
all tlic known parts of the globe about the middle of that 
century, there was an intermission of tliese assemblies for 
two years. This irregularity, followed by others, led to the 
statute of Edward ill, which enacts, that ‘ for maiute- 

* nance of the ^aid articks and statutes, and redress of diver^? 
^ mischiefs and giievances that daily happen; ^ Parliament ^liall 

* bo holdcn every year, as another time was ordained by sta- 

* tute. ’ |- Prom the parsing of this act, to the end of the reign 
of Edward ill, Parliaments coutinued to be held, in gene- 
ral, once, and '^(Uhetimes twice, in every yeat. But so an > 
xious were the Commons to prevent this salutary law from fall- 
ing into neglect, that, in their general reform of tlie common- 
wealth, in the "Oih of Edward IH, the> petitioned, * that the 

* Ki!>g weihct be pleaded to establish, by statute in this pre- 
^ sent IKrliament, that every year ii Parl ament should be held, 

* to make c<'rrections in the kingdom, of erriUvS and frauds, 

* if such j-li^'uid there be found ; ^ 'Fo which the King replied, 

* that with re>ptct to Parliinuiit (‘veiy year, there w^ere sta* 
‘ tutes ami ordinances made, which should be duly kept and 

* obscrvtH.1. ’ ,j 

On lluj amjssimi rf Richard II, the Commons renewed 
their petition for IKi ha i.en^s every year, alleging the same 
grievances, and praying Um the t»nattinents that are con^- 
taiiied in the ordinance of Edwaid II; lo which the King re- 
plied, * that as to liglduig a Parliau.eut every year, the statutes 

* made on that pomt should be kept and observed.' || And in 

* Statutes ff the Realm, IvUv. TI. ()i\li(innec‘'’, ch. 29. 

§ Statutes, 'I Eubv. ‘ Ii. ch, 1 1^. f Sutnrt s, Edw. 11. ch. 10, 
i Relh of Earl. .>0 Edw. III. § ISb. 11 Kolb, 1 llic. 2. 
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the following year, the Chancellor stated, in his opening speech 
to the Parliament, ‘ that a law having been made to hold a Par- 
‘ liament every year, the King, who was desirous to execute all 
‘ the ordinances made in his Parliament, had caused this Par- 
* liament to be summoned, ’ * 

During the reigns of Richard II, and of the two first prin-* 
ces of the housfe of Lancaster, and for the first half of the reiga 
of Henry VI, Parliaments were, in general, held once a year, 
or oftener/ There were sometimes, though rarely, intermis- 
sions of these assemblies for a whole year: but, in no instanccf 
was there an interruption of Parliament for two years complete. 
The latter part of the reign of Henry VI. was as injurious 
to the liberties, as it was fatal to the repose of his subjects. In 
the confusion of that unhappy period, amidst tlie struggles of 
favourites, and the contentions of rival fomilies for the throne^ 
the meetings of Parliament, for the first time, were interrupt- 
ed for a course of years; and when the legitimate race pre* 
vailed, this abuse and disregard of the antient laws and con- 
stitution of the kingdom, as was natural, increased. In the 
short reign of Edward IV, there was one interval of four years> 
one of three years, and one of two years; during which, no 
Parliaments were held. The Tudors and Stuarts, who next 
succeeded, were neither of them friendly to parliamentary go- 
vernment Stimulated by the example of the sovereigns on the 
continent, whose successful usurpations of popular rights ex- 
cited their emulation, and seemed to reproach their tardiness, 
these princes were desirous to emancipate themselves from the 
control of their subjects, and to convert the mixed and limited 
government of England into an absolute and arbitrary monar- 
chy.' The vigour of character that distinguished the Tudors, 
and the peculiar circumstances of the times in which they liv- 
ed, raised the princes of that family to a pitch of authority which 
no kings of England, before Or since, have ever attained. The 
minority of Edward VI, the sanguinary reign of Mary, and the 
disputed title of Elizabeth, saved us from despotism. The in- 
fatuated race that followed, were inflated with higher notions 
of prerogative, and inspired with greater, aversion to Parlia- 
mentary government, than even the Tudors. In the reign of 
Charles I, there was a settled design to lay aside Parliaments 
for ever, and an actual interruption of these assemblies for twelve 
years, ^ — a longer course of arbitrary government than had been 
teen in England since the passing of the Great Charter. If wg 
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rescued our Constitution from this perilous state* we owe our. 
success entirely to the spirit of religion. The Reformation had 
deluged us with false notions of prerogative; but it gave birth 
to the Puritans, whose zeal and constancy saved us from destruc- 
tion. The fanaticism of half a century was the price we paid 
for the recovery of our liberties. But the fate of Charles was 
unable to correct the errors, or amend the character of his fa- 
mily. Their vain pretensions to arbitrary authority, their in- 
cessant struggles against the civil and religious rights of their 
subjects, ended only with their expulsion from the throne. To 
get rid of our legitimate Vace of kings, was found the only re- 
medy to preserve our Laws and Constitution. Since that me- 
morable event, which placed our government on its present 
footing, no year has passed without a session of Parliament ; 
and, from the dependence of the Crown for supplies on the 
annual votes of the Commons, it seems impossible that the laws 
for Annual Parliaments should in future ever be evaded. 

But our }>arliamentary reformers are not content with this 
interpretation of the laws for Annual Parliaments. They main- 
tain, that when their forefathers provided there should be Par- 
liaments held every year, they meant to say there should be a 
new Parliament chosen every year. Our ancestors ‘ would no 
^ more have dreamed of a stale or old Parliament than of aii 
‘ old moon cut into stars. ^ — ♦ Parliaments were fresh. and frcsji 
^ in those times ; and antiquity knew no other. ' — ‘ So many 

* Parliaments, so many elections. ’ * — ‘ Prorogations, or long 

^ adjournments, were then unknown. ’ ^ When the business 

^ of each Session was finished, the Parliament was at an end.* 
< — By what authority could a representative in one Parliament 

* take his seat in ihe next Annual Parliament, without reelec^ 

♦ tion ? ' — ‘ If it could be shown that there ever was a Parha- 

* ment in those times that was not a new Padianient^ ’ the op- 
posite opinion • might be justified j * but records show, * that 

♦ in the reigns of Edward III, and Ricliard II, writs were is- 
‘ sued to the yheriffs tor new elections almost every year ;* and 

• sometimes two, three, or four times in the same year. 

‘ When in those days' [u e. time of Edward III.) ‘ Parlk'^* 
‘ ments were convened twice or thrice, or even four times, 
^ within the year, it was invanably by a new writ n new 


* Parliaments at a Certainty. By Samuel Johnson, IGOI*. 

.j: Parliamentary Ili&tory, iv. Appendix, No. 7. 1675. 

§ Declaration of the People's Natural Rights, &c. By Granville 
Sharp, 1774. 
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* speaker was invariably chosen. * [I— ‘The two Houses knew, 

^ and the King (Richard IL) also knew, thzt every Parliament 
® that was called w’as fieidy chosen: their only business was, to 
‘ insist on an Annual Parliament, as the new election followed 

* of course. ' If Such are the statements we are called upon 
to dispute; such the assertions we must controvert as false; 
or, admitting them to be partly true, show them to be incon- 
clusive. 

This view of the laws concerning Annual Parliaments, ap- 
pears to have originated with the celebrated Lord JShaftsburyt 
leader of the Cabal, and chief promoter of the Exclusion Bill. 
That versatile politician having formed a temporary coalition 
with the Duke of York and the Popish faction, attempted, in 
1675, to carry a motion in the House of Lords, for an address 
to the King to dissolve his Parliament. The motion was lost 
by a majority of two; and, against this decision, Lord Shafts- 
bury and other Peers enteral their protest, in which, among 
other reasons, they state, ‘ that according to the anticiit laws 

* and statutes of this realm, there should be iVequent and new 

* Parliaments; and that the practice of several huiul red years 
‘ hath been accordingly/ In an account of the debate on this 
motion, written by Lord Shaftsbury himself, alter reciting the 
law of Edward III, ‘ that Parliaments should be held once e~ 

very year, or more often, ’ it is said, ‘ How this law is to be 
‘ understood, whether of a new Parliament every year, or call- 
‘ iiig the old, is most manifest by the practice, not only of all 
‘ the ages before, but of some hundreds of years since that 

* law ; prorogations and long adjournments being a tiling un^ 

‘ heard of until late years. ’ — ‘ Parliaments began, in the time 
‘ of Henry VIII, to be longer than they ought, that Prince 
‘ knowing that long Parliaments were fitted to make great’ 

* changes. By tluj old law, the representatives of courUies, 

* cities and boroughs, were to be new chosen once a year, if 
‘ not oftener. ’ It is singular, that, after nuiintaining this 
argument in 1675, there should be no trace of it in the debate 
raised two years afterwards by the same Ltirds, o\h the ques- 
tion, whether a prorogation c;^ Parliament for fifteen months 
was not, in construction of Jaw, a dissolution. The speech of 
Lord Shaftsbury on that occasion, is not preserved ; but the 
Duke of Buckingham, who concurred wiih him in all these 
measures, expressly admits, that the law of Edward III. doc« 

II The Englishman's Manual. By Walter Fawkes, 1817. 

4|| Letter to Lord Erskine. By R. H. Evans, 1817. 

* Parliamentary History, iv. 802 — and Appendi.K, No. 7. 
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not take away the King’s power of proroguing Parliaments; 
and only contends, that it limits a prorogation to be within a 
year. J 

This opinion thrown out by Lord Shaftshury, was taken up 
by various writers after the Revolution. In a pamphlet ascril^ 
ed to Lord Warrington, * annually chosen Parliaments are 

* said to be the antient and legal course, * which the author ex* 
pected to have seen restored by King William ; $ and Mr Sa* 
muel Johnson, .who had been chapltun to Lord Russell, wrote 
a pamphlet on the same aide of the question, called, * Parlia* 

* ment at a certainty, ’ which some one has thought it worth 
liis while lately to reprint. Mr Johnson is said to have been a 
learned man ; but he appears, from his pamphlet, to have been 
moderately skilled in the history of our laws and constitution. 
From a careless perusal of one of the spurious laws of Edward 
the Confessor, he contends, that, in the Saxon times, there 
was a Polkmote^ or assembly of the whole nation^ convent once 
a year, to deliberate on the general concerns of the kingdom ; 
and, from a casual expression in a letter of Edward 1. to the 
Pope, he hastily infers, that a Parliament de more was held at 
Easter, in the reign of that monarch ; though it is certain, that 
the Parliament of which he speaks, was held, not de more^ but 
after prorogation. |] 

The authority of Mr Johnson is, therefore, of small weight 
in a question of this nature ; but the opinion which he espous- 
ed, appears to have made an impression on the public. In the 
protest of Lord Nottingham and other Lords, against the Sep- 
tennial act, it is alleged, * that frequent and new Parliaments 

* are required by the fundamental constitution of the king- 

* dom j * and, in the debate on that bill, the speakers in oppo* 
*6ition appear to have taken the same view of the laws for An- 
nual Parliaments, that had been su^ested by Lord Shaftsbury. 
The same topics were employed in the debate for the reped of 
the Septennial act in 1734', and on the motion for annum Par- 
liaments in 174.5. The laws of Edward III, it was m^ad, 
were intended to secure annual elections of the House of Com- 
mons ; and the method of prorogation, they said, was an in- 
vention of lawyers, in the time of Richard II, to defeat the 
operation of these laws. In 1771, Mr Aldefinan Sawbridge 
commenced his course of annual motions for shortening the du- 
ration of Parliaments, in which he maintained the same doc- 
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trine« now become the univers^ creed of Parliamentary refor*< 
mers ; and Blackstone having expressed his dissent from it« Mr 
Granville Sharp, in reply to him, published a laboured argu- 
ment to prove, that the laws of Edward 111. obliged the KTng 
to call a new Parliament evefy year. Baron Maseres has lately 
declared himself a convert to Mr Sharp’s opinion; and the 
authprs of the pamphlets b^ore.u8, in favour of Reform, have 
adopted the same conclusion. 

But, with ail deference to these later authorities, we are of 
opinion, with those who preceded Lord Shaftsbury, that the 
antient laws for annual Parliaments were intended, not to limit 
the continuance or duration of Parliament, nor to provide for 
a new election of the Commons whenever Parliament was as- 
sembled, but to obtain and secure annual sessions of Parlia- 
inent, for the despatch of business and redress of grievances. 
This we think evident from the words of these acts, which are 
quite clear and explicit. They enact, not that a Parliament 
stiould be elected every year, but that a Parliament should be 
held every year, that is, that a Parliament should mceti sit and 
do business, or, in other words, have a session. In the second 
place, the preambles of these acts state, that the purposes for 
which Parliaments are to be held once a year, are to prevent 
delays in the administration of justice, to watch over the due 
dbservauce of^ statutes, and to redress grievances for which no 
remedy can be obtained except in Parliament. To accomplish 
these purposes, it was necessary that Parliament should meet 
annually and hold a session ; but it was not necessary that for 
every sessiop a new House of Commons should be elected. In 
the tlard place, it is not true that prorogations were unknown 
in the time of Edward III. They.were known before his reign, 
are to be found during his reign, and have existed in every 
reign since, his time. Tor near 400 years they were endured 
wi^ont ohservati'on dr complaint. No House of Commons, 
ho^i^ei^ je^ouaof the Crpwn, ever represented the continuance 
of Ph;rii<{iamnt by prorogation as a grievance, or remonstrated 
it'id a violation of law : When a prorogation took place, 
it plmed without comment, as a matter of course, arising from 
the known and acknowledged prerogative of the Crown ; end 
even Parliament, mat passed the first ordinance for annual 
Faclhi^ents, "stf'&red itddl to be continued to another session, 
not contidfdng this prordgition at all inconsistent with the law 
it had enacted. That it wag most proper and necessary to limit 
this prerogative of the Crown, we are most ready to admit. 
What we contend for is, that this dangerous prerogative was 
not limited by the statutes of Edward III. ; that after these 
5 
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statutes were passed, the Crown might still, at its discretion, 
lawfully continue the same Parliament by prorogation, as long 
ns so advised by its responsible ministers ; that a demise of th e 
Crown was in thosfe times the only necessary term to the dura- 
tion of Parliament ; that the first statute, which limited in any 
way the duration of Parliament, waa. the triennial act, as it is 
called, of the long Parliament ^ and that the first statute which 
limited the duration of Parliament to a fixed term of years, wa^ 
the triennial aCt of King William* This we believe to be the 
true history of our Constitution, as far as relates to the duration 
of Parliament ; and yet, such is the inconsistency of modern re* 
formers, that, in all their comments on our past history, King 
William and the Long Parliament are the main objects of their 
censure and malediction* — But to return to the history of pro- 
rogations. 

Prorogations bifore the meeting of Parliament, are coeval 
with the most ancient memorials of that assembly; and proroga- 
tions from one session to another, occur as early as the reign of 
Edward I, who may, perhaps, be justly considered as the found- 
er of Parliament in its present form. The mode of prorogation, 
and the terms used to express it, have varied at different times ; 
but the sub<-taut!al fact to be considered, is, whether »thc same 
PTouse of Commons was continued from one session to another 
without reelection. In the 28th of Edward I, a rarliament met 
at London on the second Sunday of Lent, and sal to the 20ih 
of March, when the Commons had license to depart, and receiv- 
ed the usual writs for their wages. On the 2(>th of the follow- 
ing September, writs were issued to the Sheriffs, dilfecting them 
to send the kniglits, citizens and burgesses of the last Parlia- 
ment, to a Parliament to be* held at Lincoln on th^ 21st of Ja- 
nuary ; and, in case any of the said knights, citizensor burgesses 
were dead or infirm, to cause others to be elected if>^ their place* 
The Parliament, thus constituted, tnet at Lincoln on the 2Ist, 
and sat to the 30th of January, when it was dissp(v^ed«. |n tJiis 
instance the same House ot Commons sat fol; two shssums df 
Parliament without reelection, and continued in existence for 
near a year. * * 

In the 33d of Edward I, a Parliament met at Westmin- 
ster on tlie 24th of February. The Ses^ioa eodeidon the 2|st: 
of March, when the knights, citizens and burgesses had li- 
cense to go home, fsnnt quil 7€vpgnent ptestement et sanz delai 
quele houre quit soient autre ffotx remandez. It does not appear 
from any evidence we have seen, that this Parliament was again 

Prynne, Parliamentary Writs, Part iv. 8. 12. 
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assembled ; but it is clear from the words of the license^ tliat it 
was not dissolved at the end of the session ; and that the niem- 
bersi if summoned againi were bound to attend without a new 
election. ♦ 

The Parliament of the 5th of Edward 11, which confirmed 
the ordinance for annual Parliaments, met at London on the 
Sunday af^er the festival of St Laurence,' and sat sixty days, 
after which the members had leave to depart, and obtfiincd the 
usual writs for ^levying their wages: But on the same day writs 
were issued to the Sberiffii, directing them to send the same 
knights, citizens and burgesses, who have served in this pre^- 
sent Parliament^ or other fit persons, in case they cannot at-r 
tend, to be at Westminster on the i?d of November, net IDEM 
parliamentum qmd ibidem diiximus CONTlNUANDUM,\ The 
Parliament thus continued or prorogued, (for the words pro- 
rogandum and continuandum were at that time used synonym^ 
ously I), met on the !2d of November, and sat to the ISih of 
December, when it was dissolved. § It appears, therefore, that 
the same Parliament, which passed the first law for annual Par- 
liaments, was itself continued by prorogation, and had two 
fsions.— This fact alone appears to us decisive of the question. 
The framers of the ordinance for annual Parliaments must 
have understood the meaning and purport of their own act. 
,If it had been their intention to prevent a House of Com- 
mons, which had once sat and been dismissed, from assem- 
bling again and doing business, without a fresh election, is it 
conceivable, that, in defiance of their own law, within a few^ 
weeks after its promulgation,, they would have consented to meet 
again, and hold a second session f But if it was not their in- 
tention to prevent the same House of Common*? fi om being 
reassembled without a fresh election, after it had sat for one 
session and been dismissed, then it is clear, that the ordinaucp 
for holding a Parliament once every year, or oftener if need 
h4, did not n.e,Mariiy ^loply that there should be annual elcc* 
tkmt of theHCooimons. 

In til. ISd ol Edward III, a Parliament met at Salisbury on 
th, 15tb, and sat to the Slst of Ootoloer, when it was adjourn- 
ed or continued by the King and Council to Westminster, 
^here it met on the JOth of February following; sat to tlx* 
.22d, and* was then< dissolved. |i It is unnecessary to remind 

* Piynne,, Pari. Writs, iv. 8. 19. Rolls of Parliament, i. 1.59. 

,t Prynoe, Pari. Wr. ii. 73. t Dngdale’s Summonses, 17t. 

^ Prynne, Pari. Wr. iv. 34. 

[| Pryrine, Pari. Wr. iv. 87. 104., 
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oi)r readers, conversant in the language and forms of Parlia* 
ment, that an adroumment ^ the King is a proro^tion. 

tn the 6th of Gerard III, within two years after the revival 
of the law for anniiai Parliaments, a Parliament met at York 
on the 6tb, and sat to the Itth. of December. It was then 
prorogued or continued by the King to the 2Ut of Januaiy, 
when it met a second time { sat to the 26th, and was then dis- 
solved. I] 

In the 45th of Edward III, a Parliament at Westmin- 
ster on the 22d*of February, and sat to the SOtkof Mardh, 
and was then dismissed. On the S7U) of April following, writs 
w'cre issued to the Sheriffs, directing them to send to the King 
and Council at Winchester, on the utas of Trinity, fVom eve- 
ry county, city and borough, one otd^ of the knights, citi- 
^ns and burgesses, who had served in the last Parliament, 
vt laboribus parcatur et expensist in order to correct a mistake 
which they had made in their grant of a supply. This assem- 
bly met on the 18th, and sat to the 27th of June; and, be- 
sides rectifying their former mistake, they despatched a variety 
of other business, f 

In the 5th of Richard II, a Parliament met at Westmin- 
ster on the 4th of November, and sat to the ISth of Decem- 
ber, when it was adjourned to the 24th of January bp tie Ktng, 
with consent of the Prelates, Lords and Commons ; the King 
willing and commanding, that all pleas, causes, and other mat- 
ters before Parliament at the time of its a^ournment, and not 
yet brought to a conclusion, should remain as they were, in 
the same condition, till the day of meeting. On the 24th of 
January, this Parliament met again, and sat to foe 2Sd of 
February, when it was dissolved. Though this is termed an 
adjournment in the Rolls of Parliament, it was clearly a proror 
gation ; because it was done by foe Kin^ and because a spe- 
cial order was necessary to prevent the matters before Parua- 
nient from being terminated by its rising. 

The Parliament that met in the 1 Itn of Richard II. wsts^ U} 
like manner, continued by the King, with consmildf the States, 
from the 20th of March to the 1 1th of April, when it Ogaiti 
sembled, and sat to the 4th of June. * 

The last Parliament in which Richard II. prerided, met at 
W^tminster on the 17th of September, andtsat to foe 27fo. R 


II Pryaoe, Pari. Wr. iv. 122. 
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wa$ then continued and prorogued by the King^ of bis aole au- 
thority, to the 27th of January following; and the place of 
meeting transferred to Shrewsbury, where it assembled on the 
day appointed, and had a second session. * 

In one of the debates for shortening the duration of Parliap- 
ment, it is asserted^ that the method of continuing Parliaments 
by prorogation was invented by Richard II, in order to elude 
the laws for annual Parliaments. ^ That this assertion is utterly 
unfounded, appears fnom the examples we have given of the con* 
tinuance of Parliaments by prorogation under the three first Ed- 
wards : and, that the method of prorogation was not considered 
at that time as a violation or evasion of these laws, may be in- 
ferred from the silence observed on that head, in the articles of 
charge exhibited against Richard at the time of his deposition. 
In these articles, he is accused of subverting the constitution of 
Parliament, of falsifying its records, of overawing its delibera- 
tions, and of interfering in its elections ; but not a word is said 
of his continuing his last Parliament by prorogation, which was 
done entirely by his own authority; nor is he even censured for 
transferring the place of its meeting from Westminster to Shrews- 
bury. From the silence of his enemies on this topick, we may 
safdy conclude, that the continuance of Parliament by proroga- 
tion was not considered at that time as contrary to law, or in- 
,consistent with what were then understood to be the principles 
of the Constitution. 

Under the House of Lancaster, the method of continuing 
Parliaments by prorogation became gradually more frequent, 
and approached nearer to the practice of modern times. In the 
7tb of Henry IV^ the same Parliament was continued for three 
sessions. In the 3d of Henry V, the same Parliament sat for 
two sessions; In the reign of Henry VI, Parliaments, con- 
tinued by prorogation for two sessions, occur very often ; and 
in thei2M and 31xt years of his reign, the same Parliaments sat 
for tbre0 sessions, and continued in existence for more than a 
year. & the ^d of Edward IV, a ParliamcntVas convoked, 
which had Cirr^ sessions, and sat for near two years; and in 
ISth of tW same j^ince, a Parliament was summoned, 
which sat for seven sessions, and was continued by various pro* 
rogations lor near ^reet years. In the 4th of Henry VII, a 
^arlbtnent^tnet, wbieh continued in existence for near fourteen 
months, . and had three distinct sessions ; in every one of which, 
acts were passed, that are entered in the statute book. It is 
worth remarking, that though the dates of these statutes are 

t Rolls of Parliament, iii. 353^ Dugdale’s Summonses, 351« 
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carefully noted in the Rolls of Parliainent» * there is no distinc- 
tion made in the statute roll between the different sessions, all 
the acts of thi^ Parliament being there dated on the 13th of 
January, 4th Henry VII, the day when the . Parffnment first 
assembled. We mention tbis’drcumstance, to show what little 
weight is due to an aranment, used by the author of the pamph- 
let called * Common Consent, * f founded on the general title or 
ptreemble of the statutes of Henry VIII, compared with those 
of Edward III. . It would be strange indeed, if the carelessness 
of the compilers of the statute roll, was to be admitted as a rea- 
son for doubting the existence of prorogations, which are attest- 
ed by writs, and commemorated in the Rolls of Parliament. The 
same author mentions with scorn the position, * that every seve- 
* ral session of Parliament is in law a several Parliament ; ’ and 
is only induced to answer it from respect and deference to the 
unthority of Whitlocke. And yet, this is a doctrine laid down 
by Lord Coke, :}; and justified by some of the most antieht Rolls 
of Parliament extant. When the Parliament held in the 6th of 
Edward III. was prorogued from the 1 1th of December to the 
2 1st of January, the Rolls remark, Et issint sejinist le Parlmcnt; 
and then go on to mention, that the petitions whksh had not 
been answered, were ordered to be received cm prechein Par- 
lemcnty that is, by the same Parliament, when it met after pro- 
rogation. [| ■ ^ > 

It is true, that, in the early periods of our history, Parlia- 
ments were usually of short duration, arid were, in general, dis- 
solved at the end of their first session, ^pt this arose from re- 
gard to the wishes and convenience of members, and npt from 
the obligations or injunctions of law. The occasional exercise 
of the right of prorogation, without challenge or complaint, is 
proof of its existence and legality ; and the abs^ce of any 
words to limit or restrict it, in the statutes for annual Parlia- 
ments, shows it was the intention of tlm Legislatui'C, in these 
acts, not to interfere with this prerogative, but to leave it, as 
formerly, to b% used and exerted at the discretion of the Crown. 
We must therefore look, not to the operation of laws which did 
not exist, but to the situation of the country and tCf ttie. ,^rcum- 
stanccs of the times, for an explanation, both the idiprt 
liaments of Edward 3 1 1, and of the long Perliameuts that ca& 
afterwards. But it is well known that, in early titp^ the Ifoiiye 
of Commons had little power or consideratidn, when compared 
with the Lords. A seat in the House of Commons was cmisi- 

* Rolls, vi. 4-18, 426, 437. f p. 39. * J 4th Institute, 27. 

II Rolls, ii. 67. 
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dercd as a burthen which no man was willing to undertake, 
and every one was desirous as quickly as possible to shift from 
Jbimself, and transfer to his neighbour. Wlien a member was 
elected, he was bound to find manucaptors or sureties, to an- 
swer for bis repairing to Parliament, and attending there punc- 
tually during the continuance of its sittings. There is one in- 
stance relat^ by Prynne, * of a knight of the shire who did not 
find sureties ; on which the sheriff distrained his cattle (eight 
oxen and four farm horses), to compel him to the discharge of 
his duty. There is an account also of a burgess of Lincoln, c- 
lected by the Mayor and Commonalty to represent them in 
Parliament, who could not by any means be pcrsnatlod to at- 
tend, or, as they express it, ne se deggne venir jmr ricn que mms 
savoms faire^ in consequence of which they were compelled .to 
chuse another person in his'place. § Men, who were thus un- 
willing to perform their Parliamentary service, claimed and re- 
ceived from their constituents a compensation for their trouble 
and expense. Wages were not only due to the members, but 
were strictly levied for their use. In the reigns of Edward III, 
Richard II, and many subsequent princes, frequent disputes a- 
jrose about the payment of wages ; and laws were made to re- 
gulate the collection of them, and to correct the oppressions and 
extortions to which they gave rise. Boroughs were discharged 
*from sending members to Parliament, on account of their in- 
ability to pay the wages of their m<?mbers ; and estates were se- 
ibur^d in perpetuity for the benefit of commiuiities, in order to 
relieve them in future from this burthen, f As the country in- 
creased in wealthy and the House of Commons rose in credit 
and importance, the custom of receiving wages fell into disuse, 
though the right to demand them still continued. It seems to 
have been a practice with men of rank and fortune desirous to 
have a seat in Parliament, to make a bargain with the burgess- 
ts of some small borough, . not to exact, wages from them, if 
3fc,turnc4 to represent tttjin in the House of Commons. In a 
debate oil releasing wages due to members in the long Parlia- 
ment of Charles II, Mr Boscawen remarked, that ‘ it was ge- 

* nerallj' promised, at elections in boroughs, to serve freely; 
"^\Md ^hy an‘act: should hot be made to confirm those promi- 

* seS, be djid not see. He thought it worth the consideration 
^ of the Hduse to phi the boroughs out of fear. For hereatterv 

* they would chuse their own burgesses, blue aprons, — and gen» 

‘ ’ 

* Parliamentary Briefs, Part 2 51. 
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* tiemen no more. ’ On ihe same occasion, another member 
obs'Tv d, that for * 80 or 100 years wages had been scarce re- 

ceivt d X 

When a seat in the House of Commons became an object of 
anibition, dissolutions were less frequent $ becausci on the one 
hand, members were not unwilling to prolong their servicet 
and, on the other hand, it was often inconvenient for the 
Crown to incur the hazard of a general election* When the 
country was divided into parties nearly equtd in strength, the 
result of a general election was always uncertain; and therefore^ 
when the Crown had obtained a Parliament favourable to its 
views, a dissolution was carefully avoided or postponed, till 
some favourable conjuncture arrivedi or till some change of 
system in the government rendered it necessary* It was for 
this reason that the duration of Parliaments was gradually pro- 
longed during the contests between the rival families of York 
ancf Lancaster; and, for the same reason, long Parliaments 
became still more common during the struggles for the Reform- 
ation* The House of Commons that abolished the Papal pow- 
er under Henry VIII, was continued for near six years; and 
the Parliament of Edward VI, that established the Reforma- 
tion, lasted near five years. Queen Mary, on the contrary^ 
had five Parliaments during her short reign ; one proof among 
many, that the prevailing interests were at that time on the side ^ 
of Popery. The fourth Parliament of Elizabeth, and the first 
of James, were of longer duration than any Parliaments that bad 
been then known in England. 

The prerogative of continuing Parliament firom one sessfon to 
another had now been carried to an extent, which might justly 
be deemed an abuse that required correction* The only step 
that remained was to continue the teame Parliament, as in Ire- 
land, till a demise ; and this measure Charles I. would proba- 
bly have adopted, if he had ever obtained a Parliament to hie 
mind. But, liable as this practice was to objection, no com- 
plaint was made of it as illegal, in any'^of the Parliaments call- ' 
ed by James, in the latter part of his reign, or in the Parlia- 
ments called by his son, though composed of men profound^ < 
versed in the laws and constitution of their country, and 
mated with the deepest indignation against the Court. In tihV 
Parliament called in the 17th of James, after an intn^misnon of 
these assemblies for six years, when a long adjouli*nmejit was 
proposed by the King, so far from considering this to be illegal, 
^ir Edward Coke was himself employed in drawing up a reso- 
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lation respecting the privileges of the members during the ad>* 
journment ; and when the same parliament was again to be ad« 
journed} the House of Commons addressed the King * not to 
^ prorogue them^ but to consider what time would be fittest for 
< their departure and reaccess^ to perfect those beginnings which 

* were then in preparation. * * When the short Parliament met 
in 164*0, one of the grievances of which they complaincdy was 

* the not holding of Parliaments every year ; * but not a word 
was said of the continuance of the same Parliament by proroga*- 
tion. t One of the first acts of the long Parliament, that met 
towards the close of the same year, was to enact, that the laws 
and statutes for annual Parliaments, should * from henceforth 
‘ be duly kept and observed ; * but, so far from supposing that 
these Statutes limited the duration of Parliament, or took from 
the Crown its power of continuing Parliament by prorogation, 
they acknowledged and recognised the existence of that prero** 
gative, by enacting, that in case a Parliament should be * pro^ 
‘ rogued or adjourned, or continued by prorogation or adjourn-^ 

* nient, until the 1 0th of September, which shall be in the 
^ third year next after the la^^t day of the last meeting and sit- 

* ting in Parliament, every such Parliament so prorogued or 

* adjourned, or so continued by prorogation or adjournment, 

* shall, from the said 10th day of September, ^ (and not before) 
be thenceforth clearly and absolutely dissolved. ' X 

The author of the pamphlet called * Common Consent, * ob- 
serves^ that * this was the first legislative countenance given to 
‘ the abuse of prorogation ; ^ by which he probably means, that 
this is the first statute, which alludes, in its enactments, to pro- 
rogations from one session to another. But be cannot be igno- 
rant, that prorogations are recorded in the Rolls of Parliament 
from the earliest memoranda of its proceedings : § And, after 
the argument he had attjpitt^^d to found on the general titles of 
^statutes, before the 2^^4ipHenry VIII., he ought not to have 
forgotten, that Parliam^w/ held after prorogation^ are mention- 
ed* in the statute book, as early at least as the reign of that mo- 
narch. He might have found them, indeed, at a much earlier 
period j in the times of Richard II, Henry VI, and Edward 
XV. 11 It would have been more candid, if he had remarked 
on the present occasion, that this is the first statute which ap- 
points any termination by law to the duration of Parliament. — 

* HatseH’e Precedents, ii. 276. f Ib. 

% Scobelfs Acts, p. 2. 

§ Rolls, i. 159.— ii. 67. 

II Statutes of the Realm, ii, 366, 403, 424. 
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Till then, there was no limit to the continuance of a Parliamentf 
except a dissolution or a demise of the Crown* Parliaments 
were called into existence by the King’s writ, and continued in 
existence till dissolved by his authority, or till the operation of 
the writ had expired by his death. The long Parliament of 
1640, so strangely abused by men professing an attachment to 
liberty, instead of enlarging or adding to the power of proro*^ 

8 atipn, secured the subject from one abuse of that prerogative^ 
y tnacting, tbat«in^case a Parliament was kept in existence by 
prorogation, but not suffered to meet and sit, that Parliament 
should be held, after a certain time, to be dissolved, and ano*- 
tber Parliament convened, without the King’s writ, over wdiich 
the Crown should have no power of prorogation or dissolution, 
for the first fifty days after it was assembled. 

The same author makes another observation on this cclebrat* 
ed statute. It establishes, he tells us, ^ a distinction between 
‘ Parliaments held by writ, and by prorogation, as he con- 
‘ ceives the old laws would have done, if different Sessions of 
* the same Parliament had then been in use. ’ He mistakes 
the matter. There is no such distinction in the act. Its pro* 
visions apply to every Parliament that by law could exist ; 
to the Parliament then assembled ; secondly^ to Parliaments 
summoned afterwards, in the usual manner, by writ; and, ^ in 
the third place, to Parliaments that might be convened by the 
operation of this act ; and, in case any of these Parliaments 
should be prorogued or adjourned to the 10th of September, 
in the third year next after the last day of the last sitting and 
meeting in Parliament, such Parliament is declared to be ^ clear* 
* Iv and absolutely dissolved. ’ $ 

^ The authority of Prynne has been adduced, in support of 
the modei:n doctrine, that anciently there were none but Ses* 
sional Parliaments. The following is, the passage in Prynne, * 
which has been mutilated and perverted for this purpose. < Thc» 
* elections and returns of knights, eiiissens, burgesses, and ba* 
f rons of ports, and their sitting and voting in the Commons’ 
^ House, do neither create them knights, citizens, burgesseSt' 
‘ barons of ports, nor members of the Commons^ House, dur* 
^ ing their own lives, much less their issue male, in succession 
* after them, but only during the session and contimance nf 
* those particular Parliaments and councils, for which they at® 

* elected and returned ; which^ being Once detetminedf they prch 
* sently cet^ed to be knights, citizens, burgesses and bar<>ns, 
^ in any succeeding Parliaments or councils, unless* newly elect* 


• * Parliamentary Writs, i. 883. 
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* ed, and returned to serve in tfiem, by the King^s new writs* 

^ as our Iaw*books and experience resolve. ’ The doctrine thus 
laid down is perfectly correct* but quite inapplicabre to the point 
in dispute.' To convert the. passage into an argument for Ses* 
sional Parliaments, it was necessary to omit the word Continue 
ance after the word Session ; and, by this small and almost im- 
perceptible mutilation, has Prynne been converted into an ad^ 
vocate for annual Parliaments^ newly chosen every year. This 
fraud, for it deserves no better name, was first practised by Mr 
Granville Sharp, and has been faithfully copied by the author 
of * Common Consent, ^ and by Mr Evans. 

To many of our readers, we fear, this disquisition will have 
appeared unnecessarily tedious and minute ; but we were an- 
xious to leave no shadow of argument unanswered, which had 
been urged in support of what appears to us a false and erro- 
neous construction of our antient statutes for annual Parlia- 
ments. We trust we have now proved, to the satisfaction o 
our readers, that, 

1. The method of continuing Parliaments by prorogation was 
known from the earliest period of our Parliamentary history. 

2. That the laws of Edward IH, itnd other Princes, for an- 
nual Parliaments, did not affect, and were not intended to af- 
fect, this prerogative. 

• 3. That the statute of 16 Charles I. chap. 1., was the first act 
that touched or limited this prerogative of the Crown. And, 

4. That the triennial act of King William was the first sta- 
tute which limited the duration of Parliament to a fixed and 
certain term of years. 

There are some who admit, that the laws for annual Parlia- 
ments prevent not prorogations from one session to another, and 
who -of coilirse abandon the ground taken by Mr. Granville 
3harp, and the authors of the several pamphlets before us.' But, 
while they admit that, notwithstanding these laws, the Crown 
sUll retained its power of *prorogation, and occasionally exer- 
cised that prerogative, they contend, that it was made illegal, by 
these statutes, toxontinue the same Parliament above a year. 
This pro{X)sition appears to us utterly untenable. By what 
words of these laws is the duration of Parliament limited to a 
single year ? If a Parliament may be continued once by proro- 
gation, why may not the same Parliament be continued a second 
time ? There i6f iio provision whatever in these statutes for the 
dissolution of Parliament; and it must therefore either be held, 
that a Parliament, when it had once sat, could not be continued 
by prorogation ; or be admitted, that it might have been con- 
tinued for as many sessions as the Crown chose to appoints . 
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We next proceed to Universal Suffrajre.* 

‘ The Constitution requires, * says one Reformer, ? the common 
consent of all the people: and, according to law Jmd ^ reason, the 
words, all the people^ in the consideration of thU subject, mean' all 
adult males, except men of unsound mind, or convicted of some cri- 
minal q&nce ; or who are paupers, habitually receiving parish relief. 
In strictness, therefore, all adult males, with th^ exceptions only, 
by the constitution of England, entitled to be electors ; and 
whilst the old laws remain, their right cannot be denied. * * ‘ Sure- 
ly,Ksays another Reformer, * it is burning day-light, to proved that 
if the old law keeps not the word of promise to the ear only, it did 
intend to entail upon the whole body of the realm, and every particu^ 
tar member thereof, the right y either in persony or by representation^ 
(and that upon their own free election j, to be present in the high 
Court of Parliament, in which their consent was to be given. ’ | 

Our readers will observe, that the question we are about to 
discuss, is, not the expediency of Universal Suffrage, nor its' 
foundation in natural right, but whether if was ever enjoyed by 
the people of England, or pertained to them of right by the' 
laws and constitution of their country. 

For Annual Parliaments, newly chosen every year, there waa 
some appearance of argument/ To have Sessional Parliaments, 
though never enjoyed by law, was, for several reigns, the most 
common and usual practice : And there were statutes for An- 
nual Parliaments, which, to a careless reader, might seem to 
intend^ that Parliaments should be annually chosen. But, with 
respect to Universal Suffrage, have not a shadow of law, or 
vestige of practice, in its favour. 

It is not contended, nor "will any man who has the slightest 
regard to his reputation venture to assert, that any thing like 
Universal Suffrage ever obtained in England. If we look to 
our county representation, we find, that ‘from the first origin of 
the House of Commons, it was in the hands of freeholders, and 
of freeholders only. Copyholders, leaseholders, tradesmen, and 
others whose estates are entirely in money and goods, have ne- 
ver, at any time, had a voice in these elections; It has beeil 
even inaintniiied by many lawyers and antiquaries of emi* 
nence, that for several ages after the beginning of the House 
of Colnmons, none but tenants in chief of the Crown bad votea 
in the election of Knights of the shire. On a former occa- 
sion we endeavoured to combat this opinion, and to show, that 
from the commencement of county elections, the right of suf- 
frage was vested in all the freeholder, being suitors of the 

Common Consent, p. 57. i Englishman’s Manual, p. 19. 
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County Court, whether holding of the King in chief, or the 
tenants of a mesne lord. In the further prosecution of this in- 
quiry we have found, in the earliest records of the House of 
Commons, many instances of subvassals who represented their 
counties in Parnament ; but we have not yet had the means of 
ascertaining exactly, whether there were any of these persons 
who had no holding at all in capite ; for nothing was more com- 
mon, in former ages, than for the same person to hold some of 
his estates in chief, and pthers of a subject superior. It can- 
not be denied, that the privileges of freeholders were abridged 
by the statutes of Henry VI, which restrict the right of vot- 
jag in counties to forty-shilling freeholders. But contending, as 
we do, that the supreme legislative power in England is vested 
in Parliament, we cannot admit that these acts, however ques- 
tionable in their motives and policy, were illegal or unconstitu- 
tional. We know of no fundamental principle in our constitu- 
tion, except the legislative supremacy of Parliament. The use 
to be made of that supreme authority, is matter of discretion ; 
but we are aware of no limitation to it by law. In tlie words 
of Sir Thomas Smith, * all that ever the people of Home might 

• do, cither in centnriatis coinitih^ or tributis^ the same may be 
® done by the Parliament of England ; which rcpresentclh, and 

• hath the power of the whole realme, both the head and the 

• bodie. ^ , 

, The history of our borough representation is more obscure; 
the origin of it is uncertain ; and the places that returned 
members to Parliament have varied much at different times. 
But there is reason to believe,, that originally the right of e- 
Icction in boroughs was vested in the governing ^lart of these 
communities, or in a select portion of the burgesses ; and that 
in the progress of the House of Commons to power and im- 
portance, the tendency has been, in general, to render the e- 
lections more popular. It is certain, that for many years bur- 
gesses were elected in the county courts, and apparently by de- 
legates from the boroughs, who were authorized by their fel- 
low burgesses to elect representatives for them in Parliament. * 
4n the reigns of James I. and Charles I, when popular princi- 
ples were in their greatest vigour, there was a strong disposi- 
tion in the House of Commons to extend the right of suf- 
frage in boroughs ; and in many instances these efforts were 
crowned with success. To the Puritans, who seem fated, iix^ 
the present day, to be equally abused by Tories and Keforni- 
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ers, we owe a resolution of the House of Commons, which is 
the nearest approach we have ever met with to the principle 
of universal siiffrafye. On a petition of an undue election from 
Cirencester, Serjeant Glanville reported from the Committee 
of Privije;yes— ‘ That, where no custom, or charter, to the con- 
‘ trary, the election to be made by all the householders ; ^ after 
which, the House resolved on a question, ‘ In a borough, not 

♦ being a corporation, there being here no free burgesses, nor 

* charter, nor oustom, for election, the election is to be made 

♦ by the householders, and not only by freeholders, ’ f It ap- 
pears, from this resolution, to have been the opinion of the 
House of Commons, that where there was no charter or cus- 
tom to the contrary in a borough, there existed a common-law 
right of election in the householders. A subsequent Commit- 
tee, in that reforming age, appears, on one point, to have gone 
a step further. In the 4th of Charles I, Mr Hackwill report- 
ed from the Committee of Privileges, on a petition frorti Bos- 
ton, as ‘ agreed by the Committee, that the election of bur- 

* gesses, in all boroughs^ did, of common right, belong to the 

* Commoners ; and that nothing could take it from them, but 
‘ a prescription and a constant usage, beymid all memory. * ^ 
But, extensive as is the principle here laid down, our readers 
cannot fail to perceive how much it falls short of the doctrine of 
universal suffrage. It is, in the // place, confined to bo- 
roughs, where there is no prescription to the contrary; and, in 
the second place, it is limited to commoners of the borough, and 
does not extend to the other inhabitants. 

On what pretence, then, it may be said, has universal suf- 
frage been claimed as an ‘ undoubted right ’ of the people of 
Kngland, ‘ of which they have been unlawfully deprived.^" It 
may be answered — From scraps and shreds of learning — from 
rash and erroneous expositions of antictit statutes — from texts 
of law, misunderstood and misapplied — from the fictions and 
exaggerations of lawyers — and frorti the warm and hyperbolical 
language of Parliamentary orators and politicians. 

* Magna Cliarta, ’ says one of our reformers, * enacts, that 
‘ no scutage or aid shall be imposed in our realm, unless by the 

• Connnon Council of our realm. ’ But, of what persons was 
this Common Council composed, which could alone impose aids 
and scutages bn the kingd(.m ? Of the archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, earls and. greater barons, summoned by special writ; 
and^of the other tenants in chief, callenl by a general writ, ad- 

f Jouinals, 2Ut May, * * Journals, 8th May, 1628. 
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dressed to the Kinjn^’s shrriffs nnd bailifT^. f What appearance 
is there here of universal suffrage ? What trace of any assem- 
bly of delegates, chosen and nominated by the people ? 

In the Manila Charta of Henry III, ilrit rnrmarch declares, 

* that for this our pift and /^rant of these liberties, the archbi- 

* shops, bishopv;, abbots, priors, earls, bnron«, kni'dits, free- 

* holders e/ omnes de regno nostro^ have ^iven unto us the fiP- 

‘ teenth part of iheir moveables. ' J Who were meant hy omnrs 
de regno P A writ of the 19th of Henry 11 1. <5 explains to us, 
that they were all persons who held in chief of the Crown, cx* 
cludinf^ of course siibvassals, villeins and serfs. By rcgmim was 
understood, in that age, not the hind^ but the bitdy of 

England; as in the passage of Bract'm, (juntid by ITmnc, 
where he says, 7rgn7m ex comitatibus ct haroniis didlur c^sc con^ 
stitutim. 

In the Conjirmalio chart arum of V'dwnrd I. it is said, that the 
charters were ‘ made by the common consent of all tlie realm, 

* in the time of King Henry his fatiier. * But who constituted, 
at the accession of Henry III, the tcalm (^r hodii politick of Eng- 
land ? This is the very point in dispute; and, till it is seiilcd 
by other authorities, such passage- as this prove absolutely no- 
thing in the present question. We are unwilling to give any 
positive opiilion on a point that has been the subject of so mucli 
controversy. But, as far as wc have jn(]iilred into the matter, 
we must confess it has appeared to ns, that the supreme aiuho- 
rity in England was at that time vested in tlu* King and his 
greai Council, composed of all his tenants in chief. Knights of 
the shire were only beginning at that time to be introduced into 
the great Council ; and, with respect to our borougli representa- 
tion, there is no unequivocal proof of its existence till a later 
period. 

In the preamble to a parliamentary summons of Edward L 
it is said, ‘ that what concerns all, shall be approved by ail.’ 
But to whom was this language addressed ? — Not to the earls 
and barons; — ^not to the knights, citizens and burgesses; — but to 
the clergy, from whom the King was desirous to extract money 
for the prosecution of his war in France, and whom he so suc- 
cessfully alarmed with the horrible projects of his enemies, that 
he obtained from them a tenth part of their moveable^. || 'fhe 
other inhabitants of the realm, with whom and the Lords, the 


f Magna Charta Joannis, § 12, Ik 
J Magna Charta Hen. III. § 37. 
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cter<yy are required on this occasion to consult, were the knights, 
citizens and burgesses, who began about that time to be regu- 
larly summoned to Parliament 

In a Parliament oF Edward II, it is declared, that laws to re- 
gulate the state of the King and kingdom, ^hall be made by the 
King, * by the assent of the Prelates, Pearls and Barons, and 
‘ by the contmonalti/ of the kingdom, according as it hath been 
‘ heretofore accustomed. * * What is this, but a recognition of 
our present Constitution, .that the Supreme authority is vest- 
ed in King, Lords, and Commons? 

A law of Edward III. declares, that none shall be ‘ charged 

* nor grieved to make any aid, or to sustain any charge, if it 

• be not by the common assent of the Prelates, Earls, Barons 
‘ and other great men and Commons of our said realm of Eng- 
^ land, and that in Parliament ’ f What connexion, it may be 
asked, has this declaration with the question of universal suf- 
frage ? Will it be pretended that the Commons* House of Pai^ 
liament, in the reign of Edward III, was elected by the uni- 
versal suffrage of the people of England ? 

But we are told, that in the first statute of King James, it is 
declared, that in the * High Court of Parliament, ail the whole 
body of the realm, and every particular member thereof^ either 
\ in person or by representniton (upon their own free elections), 
*, are, by the laws of this realm, deemed to he 'personally present, * 
So every man in England is presumed^ in law, to know everyone 
of the thousand statutes in the statute-book j and so the law a- 
•cribes to the King perfection, perpetuity, arid ubiquity. But 
these are legal fictions — not realities ; and we might as well ar- 
gue that James was an all-pei'fect Monarch (which the same Par- 
liament, by the way, was ready ^ to agnize upon the knees of 
^heir hearts *), as iofer from this language of the statute, that 
every man in England has a right to sit in person, or to appoint 
of Jiis own free election a representative to serve in Parliament* 
Tlic House of Commons, says Lord Coke, ‘ represent the 
‘ whole Commons of the rerilm, and are trusted far them By 

♦ reason of this representation, every nian is said to be party to, 

^ and the consent of every subject k included in, an act of Par^ 

* liament : * that is, the consent of evriry mati‘ is' said to be in- 
cluded in an act of Parliament^ because the House of Commons 
are held in law to represent the whole Commons of the king-^ 
dom. The real Consent required for laws and taxes bj' the Con- 
stitution of England, is common consent in Parliament; and 

♦ 15 Edward II, Revocation of the New Ordinances, 
f H Edward III, statuU ii. cli. 1. 
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that being obtained^ it is held in law to be the common consent 
of the subject- But this fictitious consent of the subject, nei- 
ther adds to the obligation of the law, nor abridges tne power 
of Parliament, nor confers any additional rights or privileges on 
the people. 

If it should be asked, why is the consent of every subject , 
supposed to be included in an act of Parliament, unless the 
Constitution required, for the enactment of laws and imposition 
of taxes, the common consent of the people, which, being want- 
ing in fact, must be supplied by a fiction? We reply, that the 
consent required by the Constitution for laws and taxes, is the 
consent of the Body Politick, or political authorities of the State ; 
and that language, applicable in strictness to the body politick 
only, has been extended to the whole people, pardy for the 
purpose of giving weight and importance to the Ilouse of Com-i 
mons, as tne organ and representative of the whole body of the 
Commons, and partly to excite and foster, in the minds of the 
people, high and elevated notions of their rights and liberties. 

A King of England, says Fortcscue, * cannot, by himself or 
^ by his servants and officers, levie upon his subjects tallages, 

* subsidies, or any other burdens, or alter their laws, or make 
^ new lawes, without the expresse consent and agreement of hia 
^ whole realme in his Parliament; * that is, w’ithout the consent 
of his Parliament, which is held in law to be the common con* 
sent of his realm. 

^ The consent of Parliament, * says Sir Thomas Smith, 

♦ taken to be every man’s consent j for every Englishman k en- 

* tended to be there present, either in person or by procura- 
f tion. ’ But, notwithstanding this intendment of the law, he 
had told us in the preceding chapter, ‘ that day-labourers, poore 
f husbandmen, yea, marchantes or retailers which have no free 

• lande, copiholders and all artificers, as taylers, shoemakers, 

• carpenters, brickemakers, bricklayers, masons, &c. have na 
^ voice nor authoritie in our commonwealth ; and no account 
^ is* made of them, but onelie to be ruled, not to rule others. ’ 
It appears, therefore, that though every Englishman was held, 
in law,' to be present in Parliament, personally or by procuration, 
not a few were in fact excluded; and, without voice or authprity 
in the State, considered fit only to be governed. 

When Fortescue says, that statutes in England * cannot be 

* reformed without the assent of the Commonaltij and Lords of 
‘ the realm, * he adds, ‘ by whose authority they were first de- 

• vised. ’ We ask, by whose authority were statutes made in 
the time of Fortescue r Was it not by authority of Parliament^ 
(and, if so^ docs it not foljow, that the Commonqlhjf of which bo 
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speaks in the preceding part of the sentence, is the House of 
Com n ions ? 

The petition of grievances presented by the House of Com- 
mons to James I, states it to be the fundamental right of the 
feuhjfxt, declared and established by act of Parliament, that ao 
charges or impositions sliall be laid on the people, without their 
common consent. * But what is the prayer of the petition ? Is 
it not, that nil impositions, set without the ai^sent iff Parliauient^ 
may be quite abolished and taken away j and that a law he made, 
to declare, that all impositions set on the people, save only hy 
conimufi assent in Parliament^ are and shall be void ? And is it 
not clear from this prayer, that the common consent of the 
people, said to lit* necessary by the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom for Kiyirig taxes and impositions on the subject, was 
common consent in Parliament, and nothing el e? 

To pursue this subject further, would be to trifle with the 
patience of our icadei^. The consent of the people, distinct 
from the consent ol the House of Cjinmons, is a principle un- 
known to our law. fhe common consent retjuired by the Con- 
stitutiim, for laws and taxes, is common consent in Parlument^ 
that io, the consent of the King and of the two Houses of Par- 
liament; and no other consent has been ever asked or obtained, 
since the first origin of our present political Constitution, in the 
reign of Kdward 1. There have been times, indeed, when a 
House of Commons was unwilling to grant, and afraid to relUse, 
fcupplies; and when a delay was craved by its members, on the 
prcttiLce of eonsuhiiig with their constituents. But this was a 
matter (»f choice and discretion, not of law or obligation. For the 
Members of the House of Commons, when elected, receive full 
powers from their constituents to act for them in Pailiamcnt; 
and, when assembled in Parliament, they are held in law to 
represent, and have authority to act for, the whole Commons of 
the kingd :m. If the mode of their election renders them unfit 
pertsons to be trusted for the whole Commons of the realm, this 
may be a reason why that mode should be altered | but it is a, 
reason founded on principles ot utility and expediency, and 
arising out of the common or statute law of England. 
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Art, VI L Wat Tyler ^ a Dramatic Poenu 12 mo. pp. 70* 
London, 18 i7. 

A Letter to William 5'?;^////, U/fy, ili. P.^ from Pohert Southey^ 

Aijf. 8 VO. pp. 45, London, 1817. 

TT^hen we first saw this extraordinary Drama, with its signi« 
ficant mottoes and advertisements, we set it clown, in our 
provincial innocence, as a wicked and extravagant pdrod}^ of 
the worthy Laureate’s earlier manner — maliciously contrasted, 
as to the subject, with the loyal sublimity of his late official Ly- 
rics : — For though we knew well enough that the said worthy 
and consistent person had been a bit of a Jacobin in his youth 
—had coquetted in verse with Mary Woolston croft and the 
ghost of Madam Roland, — and extolled our Regicides at home, 
and deplored the execution of lirissot as the damning sin of 
the French Revolution ; — nay, though we knew that the first of 
'his six Epics had been written for the purpose of reviling the 
war we were then carrying on against the holy Republic, and 
the detestable policy of ^ the Dark Vizier, ’ as he ingeniously 
termed Mr Pitt, — we really never imagined that he could, at 
any time of his life, have been capable of producing anything at 
once so insane and so silly as the piece now before us. 

Even when we learned, from the perusal of certain judicial pro- 
ceedings, that the work had been actually acknowledged by the 
excellent Laureate, we hesitated about making it the subject of a 
review. It was not clear to us that the manuscript had been very 
handsomely comeLy ; — and the poor man, we fancied— poor pro- 
vincial innocents again I — mustbe.so confounded and ashamed of 
himself, that we had not the heart to aggravate his awkward pain 
by any public notice of the transaction. The perusal of some 
latf numbers of the Quarterly Review; however, somewhat shook 
this resolution of forbearance and that of the second publica- 
tion, of which we have prefixed the title, served altogether to 
change it. In that extjuisite performance we find, not only that 
Mr Southey is not at all ashamed of having written Wat Tyler, 
-r-but that ne is exceedingly proud of it, — and that he actually 
regards it as one of his most generous and ingenious produc- 
tions. If there be any defect, indeed, in his moral consiitutioa 
• — which to be sure it is very presumptuous to suppose — wo 
imagine it consists in something quite opposite to an excessive 
tendency to be ashamed of anything which he does, or which 
befals him ; — and accordingly, we must take the liberty to say, at 
that a more bloated mass of sclf-conceit, absurdity 
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insolence, never fell nnder our view, than the Letter which he has 
here ,£rjven to the public; and that there is something so irre* 
sistibly ludicrous in the magnificent tone which he assumes, 
when contrasted with the occasion of his present appearance, 
that, compassionable as the case otherwise is, it is not easy to 
conceive anything much more diverting than the two pieces 
which we now venture to recommend to the attention of our 
readers. The Dramatic Poem is the text— and must have the 
precedence; \)u|;*the author’s commentary is, in oi|r poor judg- 
ment, the most poetical and dramatic of the two,' and will re- 
quire rather more notice. 

Of the history of the poem, we do not know that we can speak 
with perfect accuracy. It was written, it seems, in the year 1794, 
when Mr Southey was about twenty-one years oi age; and was, 
at the time, intended by him for publication. But the person into 
whose hands it was put, did not then chuse to venture on that 
measure ; and it seems to have been thrown aside and neglected, 
till it came, we really do not at all know by what means, into the 
possession of some one who seems to have admired Mr Southey’s 
generous opinions rather more than his prudent ones, — and who, 
accordingly, lately gave it to the world, principally, as wc ima- 
gine, with the view of making idle people merry by the strange 
contrast which they exhibited, — and partly, perhaps, with the 
hope of diminishing the authority of the Laureate’s loyal ar- 
gumentations, by this exhibition of his former extravagance on 
the other side. On its first appearance, its authenticity was a 
good deal suspected, and stoutly, denied by the author’s political 
employers; and at this pericu), we understand, the great object was 
to get it suppressed, without the necessity of any acknowledgment* 
But, upon reference to counsel learned in the law, it was unfor- 
tunately discovered, that no injunction against the sale could be 
applied for, unless by a person distinctly stating himself as the 
author or proprietor. This, it must be confessed, vjras rather 
a distressing dilemma ; and accordhiglv produced a paiise of 
some weeks, if we are not misinformed, in the author’s opera* 
tions. During all this time, however, the belief in its au* 
theiuicity became more prevalent ; and at last the Laureate, see-^ 
jng he could not longer maintain bis incognito^ ancf being, no 
doubt, excessively scandalia;ed at the great mischief which was 
thins wrought in his name, came boldly forward,' acknowledged 
the work, and craved an injunction against its further publica* 
lion. Hero, however, he was met by another very provoking 
obstacle. The woik, ft was impudently contend^ by the pub- 
lishers, w*as manifestly of a seditious and wicked tendency ; and 
as no author could have any legal or beneficial interest in 
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a pcrformanoet so the Laureate had do right to intermeddle with 
the sale of it. . Upon this ground, accordingly, the Lord Ghan* 
cellor refused the injunction ; — and the Attorney- General has 
not yet been prevailed apon to prosecute it as a seditious libeln 
the sale has gone on ever since without obstruction ; and the on- 
ly result of Mr Southey^s interference has been, to place it be- 
yond all dispute among his acknowledged works. 

The work itself may be very soon despatched. It is a rude arid 
feeble attempt to dramatize the story of the well-known popular 
insurrection under Wat Tyler, in the reign of Richard II, The 
writing throughout is inconceivably poor and childish ; and the 
whole scenes and characters represented without the least force, 
spirit, or ingenuity. A more pitiful piece of puling indeed waa 
never indited by a young girl at a boarding-school; — ^nor is there 
anything whatever to entitle it to a moment’s attention, but the 
incredible extravagance of the doctrines, which it inculcates 
with all the tranquillity of the most consummate arrogance and 
delightful self-complacency, >The object of the author is to show, 
not only that kings and coqrts arc oppressive and domineering, 
— but that all distinctions of rank are ridiculous, — and all exclu- 
sive use of property a mere robbery and abomination. Kings, 
nobles, and landlords, therefore, ought instantly to be put down; 
and all the men, women and children in the country, put forth- 
with in possession of their share of property and sovereignty. 
The lamentable weakness of the reasonings by which these 
considerable innovations are recommended, and the miserable 
tameness and baldness of the composition, struck us, at first, as 
being in singular contrast with the boldness of the concep- 
tion ; — but, upon reflection, we believe that the combination is 
quite natural, — both having their root in that utter debility of 
the understanding, pf which habitual lowness and occasional 
extravagance are equally symptomatic. A very few specimens, 
t^en at random, as the book opens, will abundantly justify 
our opinion. Hob Carter'and Wat arc discoursing 911 politics 
in* the first act, when Wat pathetically observes-— 

‘ Hob — I have only six groats in the world, 

And they must soon by law be takeu from me \ * p. 

Hob manfully rejoins — 

• Curse on these taxes — ;0ne succeeds another — 

Our ministers — panders of a king’s will — 

Drain all our wealth away — waste it in revels, ’ Sec. p. 5,6. 

Wat then elegantly proceeds in the same weighty and origi- 
nal style— 

* What n\aUcrs me who wears the crown of France ? 
Whether a Richard or a Charles possess it ? 

They reap the glory— they enjoy Uie spoil— 
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We pay— we bleed !~The sun would shine as cheerly^ 
The rains of heaven as seasonably fall, 

Though neither of these royal pests existed* 
lloh* Nay — as for that, we poor men should fare better ; 

No legal robbers then should force away 
The hard-earn’d wages of our honest toil. 

The Parliament for ever cries, More money ^ 

The service the s^ate demands more money. 

Just heaven 1 of what service is the state ? ’ p. 6, 7* 
Afterwards, Wat thus powerfully exhorts his neighbours to 
join him in the insurrection. 

‘ Think of the insults, wrongs, and contunaelies. 

Ye bear from your proud lords — that your hard toil 
Manures their fertile fields — you plough the earth. 

You sow the corn, you reap the ripen’d harvest, — r 
They riot on the produce ! — that, like beasts, 

They sell you with their land — claim all the fruits 
Which the kindly earth produces as their own. 

The privilege, forsooth, of noble birth ! ’ p. 21,22. 

Then the miseries of low birth are commemorated in the fol’* 
lowing beautiful verses — 

* Long, long labour, little rest, 

Still to toil to be oppress’d ; 

Drain’d by taxes of his store, 

Punii-h’d next for being poor ; 

This is the poor wretch’s lot, 

Born within the straw- roof’d cot. * 

* When Adam delv'd and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman ? ’ p, 23, 24*. 

But the loity vein of the piece is reserved for John Ball the 
priest, who, when complimented by the carter and the res^ 
of them, replies with a noble modesty — 

‘ My brethren, I am plain John Ball, — ^your friend, 

Your equal — ’ 

and then delivers an harangue,' the burden of which is still, 
that it is quite monstrous and intolerable that the poor la- 
bourers should plough the fields, and the landlord take the 
sheaves to himself. The conclusion is much in the peculiar 
empiiatic vein which distinguishes the Laureate odes of i\ic 
^me eminent author. 

‘ There is enough for all ; but your proud baron 
Stands up, and, arrogant of strength, exclaims, 

1 am a lord — by nature I am noble : 

These fields are mine, for I was born to them, 

1 was born in the castle — you, poor wretches, 

Whelped in the cottage, are by birth ray slaves. ” 
Almighty. God ! such blasphemies are utter’d ! 

Almighty God! such blasphemies believ’d! * p. 29^ 30* 
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By and by the Kiner, and an Archbishop, and a Chief-Jus- 
tice, are brought in,ao display a scene of the most naked, sil- 
ly, and irxredible cowardice, perjury and falsehood ; — and they 
and their offices are held up to ridicule and hatred, with all 
the effect that the exceeding feebleness of tlip author’s genius 
cun produce. In order to bring the royal style and dignity into 
contempt, this learned antiquary and powerful satirist thus 
peats it — 

‘ Richard the Second, by the grace of God, 

Of England, Ireland, France, and Scotland, King, 

And of' the toxm of Berxvick-upon- Txceed I ’ 

—which excellent joke is again repeated in the recitation of the 

royal charter. At the parley, this perjured Monarch is made 

to ^ay — 

* You should have tried 
By milder means — petition^! at the throne— 

The throne will always liaten to petitions. * p. 42. 

To which (lie valiant insurgent thus nobly answers — 

^ Petitioning for pity is most weak, 

The Sovoeign People ought to demand justice ! * — 
AflfTWiirds, Jolin, Ijail uHs the wicked courtiers, that it 19 
thc 7 , and not lie, that arc guilty of treason — because that they 
‘ lit bel against the People's Sovereignty. ’ And one of his pu- 
pils very emphatically exclaims — 

‘ Why are not all these empty ranks abolish^ — 

King, Slave, and Lord, ‘‘ eanobled into Man? ** 

Are we not all equal ? ' 

By and by the Archbishop is made to urge the King to per- 
jure himself — and the Chief* Justice makes jokes on the prostitu- 
tion of the law. John Ball is finally brought to trial, wherei 
with heroic constancy, he maintains 

* That all mankind as brethren must be equal ; 

Tliat privileg’d orders of society 

Are evil and oppressive ; that the right 
Of property is a juggle to deceive 
' Tlie poor whom you oppress. ’ p. 64. 

and, upon this confession, be is forth wiih sentenced by Sir John. 
Tresilian, in the following words — which, we have no doubt* 
Mr Southey thought admirably calculated to expose the mock- 
majesty of courts of justice, and to inflame the popular indig- 
nation against the cruel punishments which they sometimes a- 
yvard — 

* John Bail, whereas you are accused before us 
Of stirring up the people to rebellion, 

And preaching to them strange and dangerous doctrines y 
And whereas your behaviour to the court 
Has been most insolent and contumacious ; 
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Insultinjr Majesty : — And since you have pleaded 
Guilty to all these charges; I condemn you 
. To death : You shall be hanged by the neck. 

But not till you are dead — your bowels open’d— 

Your heart^rn out and burnt before your face — 

Your trSft'orcyus head be severM from your body— 

Your body quarter’d, and expos'd upon 
The city gates — a terrible example — 

And the Lord God have mercy on your soul ! ' p. 68. 

Sucli 5s the work, of which, and of the doctrines it contains, 
Mr Southey now assures us, that he sees no reason whatever for 
being ashamed, before God or before man — that it is written 
as a youth of twenty might be expected to write on such a sub- 
ject — that if he were now to dramatize that subject anew, he 
should have little to alter, although there might be much to add; 
—and, finally, that his censors would not be the ^orse, * were 
they to catch from it a little of the youthful generosity which it 
breathes. * — It is a fine thing to be thus in love with oneself— 
and fairly ircfemnifics a man, we take it, for all the ridicule 
which it provokes. We have but one or two very plain re- 
marks to offer. 

In the first place, wc think it pretty natural to conclude, that 
a man who thought and wrote in this way at 21, was not likely 
to think or write very rationally on political subjects at any age;— 
end when we consider, further, that this worthy author has now 
proclaimed to all the world, that he carried his affection for those 
principles so far, as actually to have formed a plan for retiring 
into the wilds of America with a few chosen friends, and there 
realizing their blessed visions of equality and common property 
r-^having been decently educated, and exposed to no persecu- 
tion at home — wc really must say that the fair conclusion is, 
that his brain is not very sufficiently timbered, and that no 
length of time will ever make him a sound or a safe reasoner on 
patters political. Such a man may come, in time, to iriaKfa 
good ditnyrambics ; and, by long and industrious practice, may 
turn out a very pretty poet. That we do not dispute ; But, for 
a practical statesman, we suspect there are not many people 
who would chuse p trust him, after this specimen, or who would 
not be shy of following his leading, either as a reformer or a de- 
fender of the Constitution. 

This is our first remark. Our second is, that if such a per- ^ 
son should ever happen to take up an opposite humour in poli- 
tics, it is reasonably to be expected that ne should extol Lorda 
and Princes with the ^anie extravagance with which be once at- 
tacked them ; and manifest the same infirmity of judgment, and 
impatience of temper, in justifying the abn^ft of goyeirpm^nti 
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as he had originally shown in exaggerating them ; — ^being in both 
equally the object of scorn and compassion to all men of sober 
judgment and practical knowledge. Finally, we would observe^ 
that if such an one, not contented with vehemently condemning 
all that he had formerly extolled, should proceed to abuse those 
who leaned rather to his old than his new creed, and call upon 
the law to avenge those errors of opinion through which he 
himself thought he had been conduct^ to truth, he would fully 
deserve to be reproached with the intojerance of a proselyte^ 
and the malignity of a renegado; — that is to say, if anybody 
should think it worth while to deal so seriously with a matter so 
ridiculous. 

This is all we have to say upon the Dramatic Poem. The 
Letter, in laud and exposition of it, may require a little more 
notice. The Member for Norwich, it seems, in commenting 
in his place on the late groundless alarms that had been exciu 
ed in the country, and the needless severity with which Govera** 
merit had been called upon to act, took occasion to observe» 
that some of the most violent philippics against reform, and some 
of the loudest exhortations to take vindictive measures to repreas 
it, were understood to originate from quarters to which no greaJI: 
authority could attach, and from persons in whom such senti* 
ments were peculiarly unbecoming. In particular, he said that 
certain intemperate passages, which he read from a late Num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review, were understood to be written 
the author of Wat Tyler ; with the doctrines of which exqui- 
site piece he proceeded very briefly to contrast them, — and is 
said to have added, that one who could proceed to such ex- 
tremities against opinions he had himself formerly professedf 
must be considered as acting with the malignity of a renegado. 
An account of these observations appeared, in the ordinary way^ 
in the newspapers ; and this is the occasion of the Epistle, vitu- 
and scIf-extoIling, in which the Poet^Laureat has now 
entered his appeal to his country. 

'His first complaint is, that the attack was made in an impro- 
per place ; the autlfor not being there to defend himself. Now, 
whether Mr Smith’s proceeding was perfectly in good taste or 
not — or whether he duly consulted the dignity of Parliament 
in thus occupying its attention with matters so insignificant- 
may no douot be made a question : But, that he had a right to 
make what remarks he thought fit, on any printed books that 
were then actually in circulation, — and that without calling their 
authors to the bir, wc apprehend to be beyond all doubt. 
If any injury was done to the authors, it plainly was not so mucK 
hy the speech in Parliament, as by its publication in dm 
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papers; an^ these papers were equally open to them as to the 
reporters ol‘ the debate. 

But, says Mr Southey, you could not except by re- 

port, that I wrote the passages quoted from the Quartei^ly Re- 
view ; and I wilt not tell yuu whether I wrote them or not. 
ITiis, we think, is not very manful ; but it is sufficiently intel- 
ligible. If Mr Southey had not written these passaejes, he 
would have told us plainly enough. We are a little chary, it 
may be supposed, ^f this privilege of incognito in reviewers ; 
and readily admit, that no one is obliged to answer impertinent 
questions on such a subject. Yet it is impossible to deny, that 
there are instances in which, we suppose with the author’s con- 
sent, the fact is just as notorious as if his name had been sub- 
scribed to his article. What would Mr Southey sa 3 % for exam- 
ple, if Mr Canning or Mr Frere were to tell him, that he had 
iio business to know or to suspect that they had written the ce- 
lebrated parodies of his republican poems in the Antijacobin ? 
The truth is ^hat the writers of one half of the articles in a 
review are impatient to be known, and take effectual measures " 
to be so. This we take to be the case of Mr Southey* We 
have understood, that he makes no secret of his having written 
the papers in question, — or indeed of anything else with which he 
illuminates the public : — and, to be sure, though a dilettanti con- 
tributor may be a little shy of acknowledging his pieces, and de- 
sirous of the protection of his mask, it is hardly to be imagined 
that a professional bookmaker, when he publishes anonymously, 
has any desire to be really concealed ; and accordingly, ho and his 
publishers commonly take good care that the fame of his name 
shall suffer no long obscuration. The belief, that the Reviewer’s 
invective against seditious writings, and the call on Government 
to prosecute them with extraordinary rigour, were written by 
Mr Southey, was universal in London, and the assertion v e be- 
lieve had beea made, without contradiction, in various 
papers, before Mr Smith alluded to* it on the occasion we have 
mentioned. The report itself was ground enough for a state- 
ment that was necessarily hypothetical, and^ which now appears 
to have proceeded on a correct supposition : For there is no 
contradiction of the assertion yet — by Mr Southey, or by any 
one for him. On the contrary, there is, in this Letter, an af- 
fectionate defence of the Reviewer, who, he says, may defy Mr 
Smith to disprove any part of his statements ; and, what is of 
more importance as to the present point, there is a distinct re- 
petition of the Reviewer’s most absurd and offensive assertions 
in the epistle now before us. If it were necessary to produce any 
further proofs of their identity, we might refer to the Reviewev’« 
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singular encomium on the ingenuity and plausibility of the pro- 
ject for abolishing all private property — a betise into which no- 
thing could possibly have seduced him but the partiality of his 
paternal regard for everything that had once found favour in 
his own eyes. Nothing that Mr SoAlhey ever did or said, we 
ore perfectly persuaded, will ever appear an object of just ridi- 
cule to Mr Southey. Though people Who go but a little way 
in his original career of republicanism and revolution, are treat- 
ed without ceremony as scoundrels, wretches, and poisoners— 
against whom it is disgraceful to the character of the nation, and 
most ‘ dangerous to the main, ' that the law should not have 
let loose all its terrors — still his hallucinations are to be spoken 
of, not only with indulgence, but respect. His feelings are all 
to be supposed right — and his errors ascribed to an excess of 
youthful generosity, — while bis silly scheme for the destruction of 
all property is discovered to be a grand but delusive idea, that 
has in some degree entered into all great schemes for a perfect 
society. Mr Southey’s papers may also be known, we think, 
*by another notable characteristic. We allude not merely to the 
extraordinary dogmatism and asperity by which they are mark- 
ed, but to his engaging habit of calling his opponents by the 
polite and dignified appellation of liars, scoundrels, and fellows 
— which we take to be peculiar to him among writers who pro- 
fess to belong to the class of gentlemen. Was it in his attend- 
ance at court that he learned this choice phraseology ? — Finally, 
it is not a little amusing to see this dignified and consistent per- 
son protesting with great solemnity, in one page, that it is im- 
possible to know whether he wrote those papers in the Quarter- 
ly Review or not, because they are anonymous, and he will not 
tell; and, in the very next, openly accusing Mr Brougham as 
a writer in the Edinburgh. Has that gentleman told him whe- 
fherj^r what, he has ever writtei) in this Journal ? Or is it 
to Mr Southey alone to know, by intuition, what it is 
rarbnlden to Mr Smith, and all the rest of the world, to infer 
fr6m the most pregnant and infallible presumptions ? 

But we come at last to the merits of Wat Tyler; — and the 
scope of the worthy author’s first observations seems to be, that 
nobody has a right to laugh at it, because * it had been made 
‘ public, ’ as he elegantly expresses himself, * by some skulking 

* scoundrel, who bad founa booksellers not more honourable 

* than himself to undertake the publication. ’ — Now, these are 
rather bitter wprds, we think, considering that the work was 
prepared and intended for publication by the author himself — 
and actually failed of publication, only by the faintheartedness 
of the person to whom it was confided. We know nothing of 
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the manfier in which the manuscript obtaiued ; but with re*- 
f^ard to ihe malice or moral guilt of the more act of publication, 
it is plainly just the same as if the work had been actually pub- 
lUhed and forgotten in 1794, and republished and industriously 
circulated m 1816, on purpose to make the authof ridiculous. 
In this respect, it would just be on a footing with the Dutchess 
of Marlborough's repuUlication of Lord Grimstone’s < Love in 
a hollow tree, ’ and a number of other such waggeries habitual^ 
ly practised on occasion of elections and other popular con- 
tests, at which gentlemen of ordinary temper content themselves 
with laughing, or affecting to laugh — and for which, we believe, 
it would not be thought quite consistent with decorum for any 
Imy but a Poet-I^aurcate to come out with such ^ithets as we 
have nov(r reluctantly quoted. But, let the publisher and his 
bookseller be as dishonourable as the poet pimes to call them-^ 
what is that to Mr Smith, or to us, or to the thousands who 
cannot help tittering at the absurd figure he makes by their as- 
sistance ? If a gentleman's pocket is picked, and the contents 
afterwards left to be owned at the police office^ is nobody 
laugh at his ill spelt hitleis-dom'y or his notes for extempore 
pleasantry, without being supposed to take part in the guilt of 
the pickpocket ? — Now, here is Wat Tyler in the hands of the 
public — fairly owned and acknowledged by the Poet- Laureate;— 
and if this appear irresistibly ridiculous to all who know the 
professions of these two great personages, why, we think, that 
people have a right to laugh, or to reason on the fact, .without 
concerning themselves in any degree with the causes which have 
made it notorious. 

The next passage, however, goes deeper into the matter — and 
ia mighty acute and critical.* — * For the book itself, ' says the. 
worthy author, ‘ f deny that it is SLsediifous performance. — That 

♦ it is a misc/iievou^ publication I know— the errors wljich 

• contains being especially dangerous at this time; - 
Jbre^ he says, he came forward to clafiaand to snppresiu 

which he would not^haye done had it appeared in a quiet state 
of the public mind. Now, nothing, we admit, can be more 
eo^iablc than this solicitude for the public safety-^and not many'^ 
things more heroic than the self-sacrifice that is hpre made for 
its sSe. Yet wc cannot help expressing our conviction, that 
|be sacrifice was not at all necessary— and otir doubts as to the 
iibsolote sincerity of these lofty profession®. With all due re- 
spect to the learned author, we beg leave to offer it Os our opi- 
nion, that bis book is seditious — and that it is ^ot at all mis- 
chievous. The criterion of sedition, is Ae ifiteniian to exl^itef dis-? 
foment and disaffection and Itlsropds^ible t6 read apage ol^iV 
' S' 
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tnatKjthb was the sole aim and object of its 
it^ls not in the least mischievous — for 
iit lib^ pir toq ^odilce the slightest effect on any htimaa 

tidogji tiicdfedf the more we look at it, the more we are asto- 
xrishedv,ig^«tX^ extreme innocence in this way. Candidly speak* 
ihg,^ we reslly.^hink it is considerably more tame and stupid 
than any tfiing we ever read 5 and, so far from being what was 


to he expected from a well educated young man of twenty-one, 
we dre^quite,siire, that there are many patriotic misses of four- 
teen, tvho could produce something much more spirited^ and 
sensible as a holiday exercise. However, to set the worthy 
author’s heart at ease, about the mischief it may be doing in 
the country, and to console him under the unlucky miscarriage 
of his prygjeworlhy endeavours to suppress so seducing and 
dangerous a publication, we think it right to assure him, that 
we never happened to hear it mentioned, except as a matter of 
pl^santry ; and that we rather think it never was surmised be- 
WVC 9 that it had been published with any hope of promoting the 
•interests of rebellion by its tenets or its eloquence. On the con-* 
trary, we honestly believe, that the puolishers had nothing 
more in view than to make the author ridiculous, by its ex- 
treme silliness, and by the curious contrast between its extra- 
vagant republicanism and the other more profitable extravagan- 
ces in which he has lately indulged. The state of the public mind 
may thus have been rendered something gayer by its appear- 
ance ; but we think we can answer for it, that it has not become 
a bit more disloyal. Mr Southey, we are afraid, will not take 
our word for these consolatory truths ; but, if he will ask any 
intrepid friend he has, we are persuaded he will find that our 
statement may be perfectly relied on. 

The next proposition .in the Letter, wc confess, startled us not 
^ liti4^. To extenuate the guilt of having written, and wislied 
w.jf^lish such a performance as Wat T}ler in 179 !•, the learn- 
ed ^mbor assures us, that, ‘ at that time, republicanism was 
* eomined to a very small number of the educated classes. ^ 
This, we suppose, is meant for poetry — for, as sober prose, it 
is altogether incomprehensible. What ! — republicanism confin- 
ed to a very few, and of the educated classes, in 1794*, — when 
the land was full of the disciples of Payuc and Godwin— wlitn 
the societies of Friends of the People, and the Cv>rresponding 
Societies, and the British Convention, and the United Irish- 
men, bad e^^tended their lights into every corner of the land, 
abd when scarcely a village was to be found, that did not send 
delegates to these Associations, and receive from them the refresh- 
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rnent of sonic apostolic mission or itinerant lecture ! — If ever 
there Wcas a time when republican and revolutionary doctrines 
were extensively diffused in ibis country, and had reached at least 
as low as the whole reading classes it contains, it was in the 
year J794, when the French Republic was in the meridian 
of its most insane and triumphant exaltation, and the signal 
successes of its votaries hud given an air of fascination even 
to their greatest enormitie s. We really believe there is not an 
alarttiist now in the kingdom, except the Poet-Laureate him- 
self, who would have the courage to insinuate, tliat there is 
more republicanism in England at this moment than there was 
in 1794. The cause was then new, and triumphant, and terri- 
ble — now it is stale, disgraced, and contemptible 5 — all the rea- 
sonings by which it vv«as then so plausibly supported, have since 
been refuted, not only by better reasonings, but by large, long, 
and most mortifying experience; and, unless it be the extra- 
ordinary fascii;ativ>n of Wat Tyler, and the lucLibratioii\^of 
Messrs Sfience and Evans, wo are really at a loss to conjectur? 
by what circumstances it should be sup[)osed to have been agair?; 
restored to favour and credit. 

After this, we have about twenty pages all in a foam with self- 
praise and impotent anger — presenting a lamentable struggle be- 
tween extreme soreness and incurable conceit — and exhibiting thjc 
humiliating picture of self-adulation, licking with fruitless affection 
the festering sores of wounded vanity. There wc arc told, over 
and over again, that this pitiful stuff of Wat Tyler ‘ bears no 
indications of an ungenerous spirit, or a malevolent heart, ’ but of 

* feelings rigid in themselves, but wrong only in their direction;' 
— that it kjidse that the author lias ever imputed evil motives 
to men for holding (he doctrines he himself forinerly professed ; 
— and that it i^ also faKse that he has ever written anything jea- 
lous or vindictive. That he has been abused and insultedi'n|orc 
than any man ever was, both in prose and rhyme, by Ja^^Vpins"' 
and Antij-icobins, ever since I79d; ^nd never con dcscentlferi,:* 
answer till now, though ‘ it will not be supposed that the atiility 

* for satire was wanting ' — but becair^e the enmity of such people 
really did him honour; — and that ‘ lie accepted the hatred of 
^ sciolists, coxcombs and pn;fligates, as a sure pro('f that he was 

* deserving well of the wise and the good.' We are moreover 
assured, that if he could only have ceased to detest tyranny, 
and abhor wicked ambition, he * might have been sure of the 

* approbation of Mr ISmith, and the whole crew of ultra Whigs 

* and anarchists, from Messrs Brougham and Clodius, to Cob- 

* bet, Cethegus, & Co. ; ' — and by and by he turns round and 
asks, with the most interesting simplicity, * Whom have 1 li- 
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* belled ? whom have I traduced ? whom have I slandered ? — Bu£ 

* these miscreants (the modern advocates of revolution) live by 

* calumny, anrl are libellers and liars by trade* ^ Moreover, 
we are told, that the worst that can be said of him is, ‘ that 
‘ while events have been moving on upon the (Treat theatre 
‘ of human affairs, his intellect has not been stationary ; ’ that 
other people mi^ht keep their faces to the east all day, and 
look for the sun there in the evening ; but that, for his part, 
‘ he has altered his position as the world went round ; ’ that 
there can be no sympathy between him and Mr Smith, even 
when they think alike; and that, though Mr Smith may judge 
of him by himself, and think that a pretty fair criterion, he, 
Mr Southey, * must protest against being measured by any 
‘ such s^M^ard. ’ '^fhat if Mr Smith did really call him a 
7'cnrgade^ he brands him for it on the forehead with the 
nary of sUvnavrer^ and that the mark will outla<-t his epitaph. 
Fi^lly, we are told that the learned author’s whole history will 
^ read hereafter ; — not only at the beginning of various edi- 

^fions of his works, but in numerous Biographical publications, 
both jbreign and domestic; — and that, in that history, among a 
number of other complimentary and curious things, it will be 
carefully recorded, that, though much abused, he never an- 
swered any body but Mr Smith ; and that ‘ on that occasion he 

* vindicated himself as it became him to do — and treated his ca- 

* bmuiiator wdth just and memorable severity.’ 

This, w^e think, is a pretty fair account of the Letter, in so 
far as it is personal and appropriate. — Of some of the g'. neral 
political dogmas that are here repeated, we may say a few words 
afterwards; — at present we have a little remark or two to make 
on the matters we liave now abstracted. 


Mr SoUthc) coniplains of having been more attacked and in- 
'^lte<^^ian any man. Did it never ocv'iir to him, that there must 
something about him peculiarly calculated to provoke 
thSs^ttacks ? and il he had'oiily pondei f’d a little upon their fje * 
cultar nature, we think he might have discovered what this was. 
All these attacks, we rather think, were in the way of ridicule 
and derision; — at least, we do not recollect any body who has 
thought it worth while to abuse him in good earnest. The Anti- 
jacobins parodied his Jacobin lyrics and Regicide inscriptions — 
and the Edinburgh Reviewers made sport with his Laureate odes 
and his habitual affectations. This, wc think, is the worst that 
has befallen him. Now, if a man has been laughed at for twenty 
ycar.s together, we suspect it will be pretty clear to every body 
but himself, that there must be sometfiing rather laughable about 
him, and that) in all probability, he would only have made himself 
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more ridiculous hy retorting* However, as Mr Southey saya 
nobody can doubt that he has a talent for satire, we wish hearti'^ 
ly that he would produce it. We are quite sure that he will 
succeed perfectly in making at least one person ridiculous — and 
that is something. But we are afraid he has not temper enpugb 
for a satirist — nor a sufficient familiarity with the language of 
polite life. — Raillery, we would beg leave to hint to him, is some- 
thing essentially different from railing ; and if he were to content 
himself, as he notv does, with calling his opponents scoundrels, 
liars, profligates and atheists, we are afraid that nobody would 
laugh — and nobody smart but his bookseller. — But to return to 
his persecutions. 

They began, he says, in 1796, and have had no remission 
ever since. Jacobins and Antijacobins have treatjp^^ him with 
equal injustice ; and both sides have united to abuse him, Thia 
is particularly hard no doubt ; but, when the thing comes yo be 
explained, it really is not quite so unaccountable. These tyo 
parties did not attack him at the same time, nor exactly for tH,' 
same things; — both laughed indeed at the puling affectation of" 
his style, and the feeble and tragical emphasis of his execrations. 
But, in other respects, their conduct was natural and fair enough. 
The Antijacobins attacked him in 1796, when he was a Jacobin 
—and the Jacobins, or those he is pleased to call Jacobins, m 
1816, when he had become an Antijacobin, or Something still 
more outrageous?. We do not think Mr Southey has much right 
to complain of this. The parties acted after their kind — and he 
seems to glory in the fact, that he was successively the natural 
prey of both. But the parties, we think, have, some little reason 
to complain of him ; — and of the way in which they are both 
spoken of by this oracular weathercock, who is not contented with 
abusing them alternately, but, in order to make out that he is ex- 
clusively and eternally in the right, thinks fit, at the prese^V day^i 
to abuse them both together. Both persecutions, he say<Xivjf^^« * 
unjust and intolerant and calumnious — and both sets of hj^ ene- 
mies, as far as wc understand, are sciolists and coxcombs and 
profligates, by whose hostility he is honoured. Now, when a Ja- 
cobin is converted to an Antijacobin, and along with his pen- 
sion takes up his pen, in common course, to abuse his old asso- 
ciates, with the zeal of a proselyte, and the rancour ’of a rene*- 
gado, it is usual, we believe, for him to acknowledge, that the- 
Antijacobin abuse, of which he was formerly the victim, was all 
richly deserved ; and even to extol the mildness and forbearance 
of those old tormentors of his, whom he has now ^>ined, and 
proposes to outgo. Mr Southey, however, insists for a dispen- 
sation from this law in his own behalf. He is ready enough to 
denounce and invoke vengeance upon every other man’s Jaco- 
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binism^ anlient or modern— and to practise all Antijacobin un- 
charity with regard to it. But, for his own former offences 
in this way, — these must be treated with revercncej and he must 
still be allowed, though in full pay and employment on the 
other side, to maintain, that it was cruel and unjust to attack 
him on account of them^ and that he was wronged more than 
man was ever wronged by his loyal opponents, — and deserves 
infinite credit for his forbearance in not having put forth his 
satirical vein, and demolished them on the spot. It*is impossi- 
ble, we think, to put any other meaning on his expressions. He 
says, in distinct terms, that when he wrote Wat Tyler and his 
other republican pieces, ‘ a spirit of Antijacobinism was pre- 

* dominant, as unjust , and intolerant as the Jacobinism of the 
^ presen^^y. * (p* 7.) And afterwards, he speaks with the 
^ame iiroisCTiminating resentment and contempt of ‘ the abuse 

* aij9 calumny with which he has been assailed, from one party 
the other, Antijacobins or Jacobins, in daily, w'eekly , month- 
ly, and quarterly publications since the year 179(5. ' (p. 43.) 
nd the refei*enccis equally general and comprehensivi , when he 

says, that ^ none of the innumerable attacks that have been 
made upon his works, has ever called forth a word of reply, 
though he could (of course) have triumphantly exposed his 
assailants, ’ &c. — ^ The unprovoked insults, * he proceeds, 
which have been levelled at me, both in prose and in rhyme, 
never induced me to retaliate. I knew that men might be 
appretiated from the character of th^ir enemies as well as of 
their friends ; and I accepted the hatred of sciolists, cox- 
combs, and profligates as one sure proof that I was deserving 
well of the wise and of the good. ’ (p. 11.) ' Now this, as well 
as the other passages, is directly applicable to all his works, and 
the whde of his illustrious career. Indeed, we know of no in- 
iilt^jp verse, that have been levelled at him, except the noted 
'^'es of Messrs Canning and Frere; so that it is impos- 
to doubt that thosci learned persons, together wnth alt 
the Ministers for 1796, and • the dark Vizier' at their head, 
are here classed under the apt denomination of sciolists, cox- 
combs, and profligates — as well as Messrs Smith and Broughatn, 
with Lord Grey, Sir Samuel Romilly, and the other ultra Whigs, 
as he is pleased to term them, to whom it is more directly ap- 
plied. 

In all the varieties of human littleness and folly, which the 
nature of our vocation daily unmasks to us, we confess that 
we have seldom met with any trait of character more amus- 
ing than this long-cherished grudge against Antijacobin perse- 
(mtiopi in a person who has been for some years the most imcN 
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lerant Antijacobin in existence. But Mr Southey, we fear, is 
not of a fhrgivin^ nature; — and the crime of having parodied 
his republican effusions, will be for ever inexpiable in his eyes. 
Any thing else might have been pardoned to Mr Canning; — 
his Coquetting with the Whigs — his defence of the Catholics— 
his rebellion against the majesty of -Lord Casticreagh — and all 
the other acts of occasional liberality by which his life has been 
distinguished: — But the i rime of Icse-majcate against the genius 
of Mr So«they could admit of no atemement : And accordingly, 
the witty ridicule of his sentimental slang, which enlivened the 
earlier numbers of the Aijtijacobin, is still fiercely resented as 
an unprovoked insult — a peisccution as unjust and intolerant 
as that which he now undergoes from the ferocious Jacobins 
of the present day. — Now, it really is not very ea^ to recon- 
cile all this. What would the worthy Laureate He 

admits that Wat Tyler, and his other writings of that day were 
mischievous — and nobody can doubt that they were iutcndcIC to 
produce discontent and disaffection to our Monarchical consliK^^ 
tion# and our syotem of opposition to the republican pniiciple^^ 
of France; yet, at the distance of twentyycars, and after he 
has uttcily renounced all these opinion'*, he complains of the se- 
verity with which the A ntij<acobius pursued them — though all the 
severity consisted in a little innocent derision. Would he huyc 
been better pleased to have been clapped up in prison for two 
years, or transported to Botany Bay tor fourteen ? These, or 
soniPthing more severe than these, are the punishments which 
he now calls on the Government to inflict on all seditious {)ubli- 
cations ; and yet, though he substantially conlcsscs that his own 
were in the foremost rank of sedition, he still mutters about the 
insult and oppression he suffered on account of them, although 
he was let off* with merely being laughed at. Tliis, we^ confess, 
seems to us not merely self-love, but self-idolatry, %; ^ 

The same amiable weakness, indeed, is visible in some 
other remarks we have cited from this famous epistle. 
they’s intellect has kept pace with the great rnovemento of h<iman 
affairs. The events- of the last twenty-five years liave been lost 
6n Mr Smith ; but Mr Southey has made the right use of them. 
Other men continue to look for the feun in the East, after even-r 
ing has come ; but Mr Southey alters his position, as the world 
goes round. 'Flps is all admirable; But does it not prove a lit- 
tle too much ? — Does it not prove, that Mr Southey, and Mr 
Southey alone, was right both morning, noon and night ; and 
consequently, that, to be perfect as he is perfect, we ought not 
only to be all Antijacobins now, but to have been Jacobins in 
} If he has always turned with the sun, and moved with 
the great train of affairs, then he must just have been as mira- 
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culously right in his opinions, when he was a Jacobin as lie is 
now ; and the only men, whose principles are to l)e reprobated, 
are those who, like Mr Smith, have had the ob.'^tinacy not to 
change them — and upon whom, therefore, the experience of 
the last twenty-five years has been utterly thrown away. But it 
is time to come to more weighty matters. 

After thus indignantly repelling Mr Smith’s attack on his con- 
sistency and moderation, the learned author prefaces, what may 
be termed the didactic part of his work, with the foiiovving lofty 
sentence. 

‘ And now, Sir, learn what arc tlic opinions of the man to whom 
you have olicred this public and notorious vvrong :...o])inions not de- 
rived from Utiy contagion of the times, nor entertained with the un- 
reHectinj^agjerness of youth, nor adopted in connexion with any 
; but gathered patiently, during man; years of 
leisii|e: and retirement, fiom books, ohi»crvation, meditation, and in- 
tejjpurse with living minds who will be the light of* other ages/ — 

This is a magnificent introduction, no douiu; but the matter 
that follows is worthy of it. He has always been a hater of 
slavery, he assurCsS us, though he has ceased to wish for revo- 
lutions, even in countries where great changes are to be desir- 
ed. This is a very pretty profession,, wc julmit ; but wlien we 
compare it with the practical strain of' the worthy author’s poli- 
tical lucubrations, wc can scarcely regard it as anything else 
than one of those formal tributes to tlie name of liberty which 
it is not yet thought safe for its enemies, in this countiy, to 
withhold. The cvminion course witli alf our abettors of arbitra- 
ry power, is to profess the greatest inward veneration for liber- 
ty, and to give it a little mouth-honour, now and then, in the 
abstraetj-but to discourage all that might tend to promote it, 
and eA|i[jcrly and angrily to defend all those institutions by which 
t i^jEpresscil. We have almost as little love for revolutions as 
i/SCSureate has ; but our dislike to them, and our system of 
prevention, look, we imagine, rather another way. There is but 
one radical cause, wc take it, for these disastrous movements, — 
and that is, gross misgovernment on the part of the rulers — ci- 
ther new and direct oppression, or a tenacity of obsolete ab- 
uses, that cannot be otherwise overcome. There never was 
any national revolution accomplished, scarcely any attempted, 
that may not be referred to this cause, and that mi^ht not have 
been prevented, by timely concessions and reasonable reforma- 
tions, on th^ part of the Government. The cabals of discontent- 
ed individuals, the intrigues of mischief-loving men, may no doubt 
accelerate such an event, or even excite local and temporary dis.^ 

, orders, where there is no real cause of dissatisfaction : Bin re- 
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volutions have always deeper causes; and, originating in the 
faults of the Government, can only be effectually prevented by the 
correction of these faults. If history have taught any certain les- 
sons, this is among them. Now, what are the preventives recom- 
mended by this Laurelled hater of revolutions — and what is the 
course of doctrine and of policy which this hatred has prompted 
him to disclose ? In the present crisis of affairs, at home and 
abroad, he can see nothing of the faults of governments. The 
people alone arc to blame. Bonaparte, indeed, he abuses with 
as much rancour'as if he had once been his Laureate; but not a 
word is breathed of the enormities of Ferdinand, who has been 
guilty of more acts of oppression and ingratitude during his short 
reign, than stained the ermine of the Emperor during all his re- 
morseless career ! The Libcrales are habitually at, and 

Comtitutioiialish made a name of mockery. He cari' devJ.in oiv 
the foul abominations of the Romish harlot, with refereii^ to 
the question of (catholic Emancipation in Ireland — but has\^t 
a word to say against the Inquisition in Spain, or the perseculio^ 
of the Protestants in France; and is quite patriotic and edifying*- 
on the lawless invasion of weak states by Bonaparte — thouga 
he has not a rebuke in store for the partition of Poland, or 
the perfidious destruction of Genoa or Ragusa by the act of 
legitimate sovereigns. While we laud his dread of revolutions, 
therefore, which is sufficiently manifested in all his late lucubra- 
tions, we must confess we should have been better pleased to 
have seen some other proofs of his love of liberty than his si- 
lence upon all the abuses of existing governments, and bis infi- 
nite horror at all manifestations of popular discontent or impa- 
i^ience. 

But though he has left us rather awkwardly in the dark as to 
the nature of his care for foreign liberty, the worthy l^.aureate 
has been duly communicative on the more important pvirt olf 
our domestic freedom. Here, indeed, the warmth of 
has broken out into oracle and inspiration ; and, oraculih' as 
he is, it cannot be pretended that there is any difficulty iA un- 
derstanding his meaning. This is the sum of his doctrine — ‘ It 
^ is THE People at this time who stand in need of Reformation 

* — not the Government, ' And, a little after — * Government 
^ must reform the pt^pulace — the people must reform themselves. 

* This is the true reform ; and, compared with this, all else is 

\jlocci, nunci^ yili ! * 

This, it must be admitted, is equally pithy and elegant. 
But he condescends to enter farther into details — and favours 
Mr Smith, undeserving as be seems to be of such honour, with 
his o-n ideas, • patiently gathered, " as we have seen, • from 
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many years mediUtion and study, * as to the true practical re- 
medies for the sufferings and discontent under which we now 
labour. These are four in number — First, to put down sedi- 
tious writings, by the enactment and unsparing execution of new 
and more severe laws. — Second, to buy land estates for the poor. — 
Third, to educate all the poor in the Established Religion, and 
by means of the Established Church.— Fourth, and finally, to 
increase the expenditure of Government as much and as fast as 
possible. These are the recipes for promoting the happiness, 
and securing the liberty of our people, which are now seriously 
proposed by Mr Southey, with such an air of undoubting confi- 
dence in their elBcacy, "as to leave no doubt that they are, as 
he tells us, the precious result of many years hard study and 
diligento^ervation in the bosom of his own I'amily. Tliey 
to be a little more nearly considered, 
first response of the oracle is as follows — 
he Government must better the condition of the populace ; and 
first thing necessary is to pi event it from being voonened (what 
^hice pretty word ! ) It must no longer sulfer itself to be menaced, 
ils chief magistrate insulted, and its most sacred institutions vilified 
with impunity. It must curb the seditious press, and keep it curbed. 
For this purpose, if the laws arc not at present effectual, llu y should 
be made so ; nor will they tlien avail, unless tlu y are vigilantly exe- 
cuted. ’ p. 31 , 32 , 

Now, nobody, of course, can patronize sedition, — or object 
to its being repressed. But, considering the extreme difiiciilty 
of ascertaining what sedition is, and the great hr.zard of haviiv** 
free and salutary discussion repressed along with it, we confess 
that we think it better, in general, to leave it to the castigation 
of the antiseditious press — and let it be laughed or reasoned 
down by the ordinary operation of sound reason, and animated 
debate^^To be sure, when a piece so extromely seductive and 
be answered as Wat Tyler comes in the way, there 
a strong temptation to call in the terrors of the , law to 
the help of our overmastered reason ; — and perhaps it was with a 
View to such extreme cases, that the w^orlhy Laureate made tins 
patriotic suggestion. At the same time, we cannot help conjec- 
turing, from the strain of some of those quarterly efliisions winch 
he refuses to disavow, and even from the tenor of the profound 
speculations with which we are now eng iged, that the Laureate’s 
practical notions 6f curbing might go a good deal further. We 
there find, that he is of opinion that infinite mischief has beeri 
done, and is doing, by all those writings which recommend 
retrenchment, or advocate reform — which lead the people to 
believe that their sufferings are in any degree to be imputed to 
faults of the Government, past or present, or that there ii^ 
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reason for any amendment whatever in the ^reat institutions of 
our country. — All these writings, therefore, we imagine, he would 
think it necessary to suppress — and would probably consider it 
as a duty to transport, or imprison for life, all authors and pub- 
lishers who presumed to circulate such pestilent discourses ! We 
believe no practical statesman is of opinion with Mr Southey, 
either that it is necessary to enact new laws for the repression 
©f sedition — or that it would be expedient, or even tolerable, to 
put the present laws in force, in every case in which there might 
be room for their r»peration. But, that a suggestion of this 
kind should proceed from a man, who has in his time offended 
so signally against those laws, and has been indebted for his 
safety to that lenity in their administration, which he alone lifts 
up his voice to reprove, might excite our wonder ^jl disgust, 
if extremes did not tend to expose extremes, ami 
make all errors innoxious. The absurdity, indeed, sets al^gra- 
vity at defiance, when it is considered that this same pen^t, 
who thinks the present laws against sedition not half sevcre\ • 
nough, continues, up to the present hour, to complain of thV- 
slight moral di.scijiline by which his own sedition was chastized, 
in far nuire dangerous times — and cries out with one and the 
same breath, against the persecution he then suffered for his le- 
velling principles, and against the lenity with which those are 
treated who now ajiproach to the same doctrines. 

The scheme of abolishing the poor-rates, by settling all the 
poor as farmers on certain national domains to be purchased out 
of our surplus revenue, is pn»te^seil]y borrowed irom Mr Owen, 
of whose project we may hercalier find a fitter opportunity of 
speaking. It certainly appears to the greatest possible disad- 
vantage in the hands of the [.aureate; and is itself, we are afraid, 
just as visionary and fantastic as was necessary to securo his pa- 
ii onage and approbation. The real evil is the excess on,!^r pot 
pulation, which this scheme would obviously tend to aggi^t^fe/ 
and the result would be, that besides a horde of discontenteef ani 
unproductive agriculturists, we should have just as many ordi-* 
nary paupers as bel'ore. Suppose the enormous expense of the 
first establishment got over, and all the present race of pau- 
pers scaled comfortably on the national lands — our manufac- 
tures, we suppose, are not to be descried, and all our other, un- 
dertakings are still to be supplied with hands as formerly: But it 
is the fluctuating demand for labour, which is produced by the 
fluctuating profit of those undertakings, which every now and 
then throws such shoals of unemployed artisans on the parish ; 
and this* cause must continue to operate after the national farms 
pre all occupied, just as before* In short, we should just have a 
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new race of compulsory a^ricuhiirists, toilinp^ for a bare subsist- 
ence, without profit, snperadded to the rest of our redunda^-t po- 
pulation ; and we sshould merely peii'iion olf the present race of 
paupers on a permanent and perpetual provi.^ion, to make room 
for another race, lor whom no such rcsj-urco could he provided. 
This, however, we suspect, is rather b(’yond the dv^pth of our 
Laureate — who talks very <‘Jo(juently of ailonizini^ at home with 
disbanded soldiers and sailors — and thus lie:htcnm||r the poor- 
rates, encouraging manufactures, and even ‘ previdin^ a perma- 
nent source of revenue. ’ — Very pleasant certainly, and feasible! 

The Laureate’s third panacea is the education of the poor; 
and, with liiS constitutional horror at liulf learning, which he 
repeatedly says is far worse than i;j;norance, we confess w’c were 
rather vsururised at his having the cOiirairc to recommend it at 
00 ^ ^jl^fRWtainly, half learning is all that the bulk of the poor 
can ^ir expect to (duain ; and if we thought, as he docs, that 
it worse than none, we should be compelled to decide a- 
cibt jOJtving them any education. But then, the w'orthy poet 
not for trusting them with the dangerous arts of rending and 
writing alone : — By no means ; — ‘ they must also he instructed 
‘ according to the Established ItcJigwn ; ’ and the scheme of 
their education is to be ‘ so connected with the Church, as to 
‘ form part of the Establishment ; and thus we shall find it a 
‘ bulwark to the State, as well as to the Church. ’ Ntuv, there 
really seems to us to be someiliing portentous in this, — coming 
from the pen of a layman who holds as yet but a small ornament- 
al sinecure, not depending on ecclesiastical patronage, and who 
professes great philanthropy and libcraiily. The question is, 
how best tt) counteract the grievous ignorance, improvidence and 
profligacy, of the lower orders ; and when the answer is — By 
educatioR; — up starts the Poet- Laureate, and puts in this qua- 
..Jjficatic^ that they shall get no education unless they conform 
(to the Church of Englancl, and come for it to a school that is 
parlor the Church Establishment I This, wc suppose, would, 
in point of fact, exclude about tw^o-lliircls of the subjects of this 
realm — and those who are most in need of it ; and all this in or- 
der that a bulwark may be reared up for the Church, and the peo- 
ple attached to their national institutions. From this intolerant 
and flaming zeal for the Church of England, one would natural- 
ly suppose that Mr Southey had been a Dissenter in his youth ; 
and though we know nothing whatever of the matter, he has 
dropped some hints in the course of this epistle that seem 
to countenance that supposition ; — where he says, for exam- 
ple, that his ‘Joan of Arc^ received the approbation of all 
j the dissenting journals* of the day ; and that his fine scheme 
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of emigration to America was much talked of among certain zecH 
of Christians. But whether this desire to exclude all sectaries 
from the benefits of a national education proceeds from mere 
hostility to all the objects of his early attachment, or from princi- 
ples of more comprehensive patriotism and prudence, it is impossi- 
ble not to be struck with the singular figure it makes among the 
ways and means by which discontent and vice, as well as poverty 
and disaflcction, are to be eradicated from society. Does the 
worthy Laureate now liold* that all Dissenters are so profligate 
and seditious by nature, that reading and writing would only 
make them more dangerous ? — or does he hope, by this exclu- 
sion, to force them gently back within the pale of the Church, by 
refusing them all instruction elsewhere ? Whatever his views 
may be, there is certainly great originality in proposing such a 
restriction, as a means of attaching the Dissenting^o|;i,lpf7ii*t:" 
the Governnient of the country. C 

But the grand secret and glorious discovery of the ex^Jpnt 
Laureate remains still to be mentioned. It is, that the presVit 
distress of the country proceeds entirely from the extreme pa>w 
simony of the Government — and that tne only catholic remedy 
is, for ic to increase its levies and its expenditure without sparing. 
We are afraid that this would not be believed upon our re- 
port — and therefore we must quote the words of this learned 
Theban himself, whose opinions have been maturing among the 
mountains of Cumberland, during, we know not how many 
years of intense study and deep meditation. ‘ Never, indeed, ' 
says he, ‘ was there a more senseless cry than that which is at 
^ this time raised for retrenchment in the public expenditure, as 
^ a means of alleviating the present distress. Men are out of em- 

* ploy. The evil is, that too little is spent ; and, as a remedy, we 

* are exhorted to spend less ! ' This is dwelt upon with the same 

complacency for some time j — and so perfectly assured satisfi^ 

cd is he with this brilliant position, that he proceeds to taiint^^pm/^- 
what Severely, the unfortunate speculators who have recommend- 
ed a reduction of our establishments. There are many mouths, 
he says, without food, because the hands want work \ ^ and for 
‘ this reason, the State Quack requires further reduction. O 
^ lepidum caput ! and it is by such heads as this that we are to 
^ be reformed ! ' — Nay, there is yet more of the same pattern. 
— ‘ Instead, therel’ore, of this senseless cry for retrenchment, 

^ which is like prescribing depletion for a patient, whose com- 

* plaints proceed from inanition, a liberal expenditure should 

* advised in works of public utility, and magnificence. Build| 
f therefore, our monuments, ' &c. &c. 

Now, we must say, that the titter absurdity of those pc^ssit? 
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gcs, combined with the undoubting confirlencc with which they 
are brought forward, have given us a higher idea than we ever 
entertained before of Mr Southey’s poetical genitls. — Nothing, 
we conceive, but the true poetic temperament could have given 
birth to such conceptions — or blinded the author’s eyes to thd 
glaring fallacy of his assumptions: For the whole of this most 
comfortable doctrine rests upon the ingenious supposition, that 
Government has the means of spending without measure or li- 
mit — and that its present moderation in that particular arises 
merely from a sort of stinginess, which will probably be over- 
come by the warmth and eloquence of his exhortations. — Now, 
we are very much afraid that this is not exactly the case ; and, 
at all events, it is to be regretted, that the worthy Laureate 
' of inquiring a little into the cause of this ef- 
rather, ’ as the sage Polonius expresses it, ‘ of this 
♦ detflt — for this effect defective comes by cause, ’ — as he 
^ then perhaps have discovered, that the insufficiency of 
expenditure was occasioned entirely by the difficulty of rais- 
lig funds to supply it — and that the remedy which he prescribes, 
however pleasant and desireable in itself, really could not be 
conveniently applied in the present posture of our affairs. 

If things, indeed, were otherwise, — if Government could 
raise money to any given amount, by its own creative 
and without at all burdening or distressing the people, no- 
thing, to be sure, could be easier, or more laudable, than to 
employ all the idle people in the land at double wages, on 
works of utility and magnificence, — or of no utility or mag- 
nificence at all. On that delectable supposition, there could 
be no possible objection to giving all the paupers in the coun- 
try handsome allowances, and employing them in parading up 
and do^ the streets with standards and bands of music. Nay, 
J‘uobodywould grudge that the salary even of the Poct-Lau- 
"should be multiplied tenfold, and an additional butt of 
Sherry rolled into his cellar for every ode he indited. But, 
alas, when things are but too notoriously in the very opposite 
situation — when the pressure of taxation has not only swallowed 
up the income ^ but actually annihilated the capital of many of 
the most industrious individuals in the country — when the house- 
hold furniture of hundreds of decent families is sold every day 
ia the street tor arrears of taxes*— and the expenditure of every 
householder is necessarily restricted by absolute inability, with- 
in the most penurious limits, it docs sound something wild and 
extravagant, and poetical, and lyrical, to talk of relieving the 
distresses of the country hy a liberal expenditure by the Govern- 
ment in works of public magnificence. The money which the 
2 
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Government is thus exhorted to spend, it must first squeeze 
from the pockets of its suhjccts — and to that extent, at least, t/icir 
expenditure must be diminished. If they had been allowed to 
keep it — and could with prudence afford to lay it out for their 
own ends, it would equally be spent as if it was handed over 
to (Government for that purpose ; — and the only difference 
would be, that the owners would, in all likelihood, spend it 
profitably and productively, while the Government would throw 
it away that the one would use it to maintain productive 
labour, and make it act as the spring of a long series of pro- 
sperous industry — while the other would consume it in the 
payment of sfvldiers, taxgatherers and sinecurists, in whose 
hands it would be productive of nothing. But, if the original 
owner could not afford to spend it in his own bt^jj^ss^ or for 
his own onjovments, still less can ho afford to pay it 
And this ImjH I’lil project for charming away the poverty W the 
country, by a libcrtil expenditure on the part of Governn^t, 
turns out to be nothing else lluiii a <levi(e for completing 
impoverishment of the industrious part of the community, aii^ 
cutting (jff the sources of J'uiiirc wealth and prosperity, in order 
toerable Govenjincut to numitain, a little longer, its hosts of sti- 
pendiary scrviintft : — And the worthy Laureate, who comes down 
from the nv)iintains with this precious scheme of finance on hfs 
shoulders, cackles, with va’^t scit-coinplacency, at the state quacks, 
who recommend economy, — and imagines himself the most pro- 
found genius in the world, because he can talk, with physiolo- 
gical solcipnity, of depletion and inanition, — and compare, in 
bucolic strain-, ‘ tlio w’calili which is taken from the people, 

‘ to vapours which are drawn imperceptibly from the earth, 

‘ but distributed to it in refreshing dew^s and fertilizing shovv- 
‘ crs. ’ — How amazingly pretty ! i 

Of a truth, the Laureate shines in Political Economy — biit*^ 
lie had better keep to his Spanish Romances, • -y 


Akt. VIII. Dansactiom (^' the Geoloi^ical Sociefjj* VoL IL 
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Phillips. 1814. . 

Qome years have now elapsed, since we reviewed, in our 37th 
^ Number, the first volume of the Transactions of the Geo- 
logical Society. The comments wc then made on the utility of 
such divisions of scientific labour, and on the probable advanta- 
ges of this particular Institution, have, We apprehend, been jus^ 
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tified by the result The Society appears to have been prosper- 
on‘‘ly advancing, since that time, in the number of its members, 
the respectability of its papers, and, as we understand, in the 
value of the Museum annexed to the E'^tablishment Two quar- 
to volumes of Transactions have succeeded to that which we for- 
merly I'tail before us ; and we find proofs of great rare and 
assiduity in the collection and publication of these Memoirs. 
Considering, therefore, that the Institution has already prov- 
ed itself useful to science, and creditable to the country, and 
desirous to maintain the office of our Journal, as a recorder 
of tlie progress of physical knowledge, we do not hesitate in 
laying before our readers this second volume of Transactions, 
with Slid) connuents as it has suggested to us* 

In lookiidj^encrally over the papers contained in the volume, 
^^A|M|||tfl^Phy the collateral evidence they afford to one inte- 
rcstinSWact in the present state of science: — we mean, the ten- 
all its branches, to assume a character of strict expe- 
rharnt or observation, at the expense of all hy[)othesi.s, and e- 
of moderate theoretical speculation. We tliink this circum- 
stance worthy of notice, inasmuch as it is of value to the phi- 
losopher, not merely to note the progress of acUiai knowledge, 
but also to observe the machinery wljich the mind employs to 
this end ; and the changes of method which are derived from 
the casual elibrts of genius or labour, or from the more tardy 
eflect of political and social institutions. The influence of Lord 
Bacon, and of his illustrious contemporaries in Europe, was 
not immediate or complete, in reforming the methods of phy- 
sical inquiry. Time was necessary to change a systcan, sanc- 
tioned alike by habit, antiquity, and the aiuhorily of eminent 
names. Accordingly it will be found, that during the last two 
cent uries, ^^dicre has been a progressive tendency to icnuta- sci- 
*,euce nior-e severe in its experimental part, and more: entirely se- 
jarate from all hypothesis ; and mat the reform with which tliis^ 
period bega;i, has continued to extend itself even to tlie time 
before us. Within the last forty years, a period more remark- 
able in the history of science, than any other of e<jual duration, 
Uiis tendency has been strengthened, by the very circumstance 
of the splendour and variety of the discoveries which we owe 
to these strict cxperimtiital methods of research. We have 
found the instruments of inquiry uuiiliply in our hands ; and 
experiments have been tVui.hil, not only in tlicir direct results, 
but, still further, in disclosing new objects of pursuit, and in 
providing new agents, wherewithal to reduce these into our 
power. Habit and succe&s are both, therefore, at present con- 
cerned in maintaining this mode of investigation, aucl in bring- 
ing it to its most simple and perfect stale. 
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The science of Geology has hitherto manifested this change 
less than most other branches of physics ; the fjeneral causes of 
which difference it is not difficult to explain. The comparative 
novelty of the subject is one circumstance which has contributed 
to this«effect. Every science has an infancy of speculation and 
conjecture, when there arc few analogies to guide, and no pre- 
vious facts, to determine the course of research. The nature of 
the objects and agents in Geology, was likely still further to give 
an hypothetical turn to the first inquiries on this subject. There 
is a sort of overbearing magnitude in these, which seems to 
scorn all common and minute processes of observation ; and the 
early geologists, who in fact had close kindred with the cosmo- 
gonists, might be thought to hold the authority of Quintilian 
for the style of their speculations. * Turn est hj/j^hole virtuSf 
cmx res ipsa de qua loquendum esf^ naturalem 
the outset it could hardly be deemed pcissible that the exVnina- 
tion of a water-worn channel, of a Tragment, or of a sW^le 
line of junction between two rocks, should furnish knowledg^«of 
the great changes which have taken place on the surface of tW 
globe 5 should tell us of the comparative age of rocks ; of the 
causes of their internal structure ; and of the manner of their 
elevation into those vast mountain summits and chains, which 
the eye reaches, but which the feet of man have never trodden. 

Another cause which has retarded the progress of Geology as a 
science of strict observation, has been the comparative facility of 
the theoretical part of the subject. In all science it is much easier 
vaguely to speculate, than patiently to observe ; and this is espe- 
cially true with respect to Geology — including, as it now pro- 
fesses to do, all the details of systematic mineralogy. The great 
multiplication of the varieties of simple minerals as well as of 
rocks; — the deficiency in any good arrangement of th^e, found- 
ed either on chemical or external characters ; — the want of 
well-defined nomenclature, — and the positive evil of a numbe^ 
of barbarous names, with which local usage, or the German 
oryctognosy have bjirdened us ; — all these circumstances concur 
to render this part of the science tediously instructive, and Vjery 
difficult of attainment. Something has recently been done to 
clear away these obstacles ; but they have hitherto had an ob- 
vious influence in directing the course of geological pursuit. 
Speculations on the agency of heat, water, gases, eartnqufdces 
and volcanoes, are much more seducing than the dry determi- 
nations of specific gravity, and crystalline forms of fracture and 
frangibility ; — and the student is glad t6 shelter himself in^geffe- 
raliues from the revolting details of acicular parallel or diverg-^ 
ing concretions $ — the scopiform- diverging Jibrotis aggregation-^ 
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spongiform circularhj cellular ynhdances^ an<l the raiilfitiide of like 
phrases, with which descriptive minerah^uy abounds. 

Notwithstandinp all this, the 'natter- of- fact methods have late-* 
ly been gaining ground in Geology, as in other science' : hypo* 
theses are now scarcely listened to ; and even the wcli-orgaiiized 
theories which, a short time since, created so much controversy, 
receive in this day little attention or comment. Such, at least, 
seems to be the case with the sober-minded mineralogists of 
the South ; who, in truth, have never shown tliat ardent zeal 
for their theories, which almost threw mir northern capital into 
a flame. Fire and water are still indeed opposed to each other, 
as in days of yore ; but it is now a modest and well-ordjred 
struggle more frequently resolving itself into a question about 
jiculSfcil^ks, than embracing, as formerly, the whole scr»c9 
iTormations. The German school, though inctimbered 
withJp^ disputes of its own Geognosy, yet has certainly contri- 
a little to this altered character of the science. It is 
r interesting question, not only to Geology, hut to general 
iJnowledge, how far such changes may advantageously proceed. — 
But, upon this subject, we have not leisure at present further to 
enter. 

The papers in the volume before us, are almost all formed 
upon the model just described ; being chiefly descriptive of mi- 
neralogical observations, or of physical facts closely connected 
with the subject. They are 24- in number ; of which sixteen 
relate to dift'erent localities in the British islands, and three only 
to foreign geology. It is further worthy of notice, that nine of 
the twenty-four communications are by the same geni leman, 
Dr Macculloch ; a proportion, of which, after reading them, 
we are in nowise disposed to complain. They arc through- 
out ably and judiciously written ; and show Dr Macculloch to 
be a zealous and excellent observer, who brings to his subject 
*n'uch acute discrimination, and a large stock of general science. 
The outline we shall have clccasion to give of some of his pa- 
pers, will show that this commendation is not hastily or unrea- 
sonably bestowed. 

On ctrlaiti products obtained in the Distillation of JVood, xmth 
Remarks on Bituminous Substances and CoaL By Dr Mac- 

CULLOCH. 

This pap^r is valuable to the chemist, as well as to the mi- 
neralogist, in affording some new views as to the nature and 
relations of resinous and bituminous substances; and in ap- 
plying these results more particularly to the question as to the 
origin of coal. Dr Macculloch was led to this investigation by 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. r)5. M 
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certain experiments on the tar*like substance produced in the de<<^ 
striictive distillation of wood. It would be difficult to give a con- 
cise statement of the facts detailed in the first part of me paper ; 
one general inference drawn from which is, that the varieties of ve^ 
getable resins» though resembling much the mineral bitumens in 
appearance, yet differ from them essentially in other points ; as 
in the comparative solubility in alcohol and naphtha, and in 
yielding a larger proportion of acetic acid and carbonic oxide 
by heat. We may remark here, that this distinction does not 
seem sufficient to authorize their entire separation ; since the re- 
lative proportions of the ingredients of the mineral bitumens, 
(petroleum, naphtha, asphaltum, &o.) vary similarly in each of 
their species ; and in naphtha, so far, as to contain no oxygen at 
all. We doubt whether it is enough to say in repbj^a this, that 
the changes in the mineral bitumens consist in the 
the relative proportions of the hydrogen and carbon. ThViorin- 
ciple of chemical distinction is still the same ; applying eqMlIy 
to the differences between the vegetable and mineral bitume^gi, 
and to those of the latter class among themselves. 

In introducing the subject of coal, Dr Macculloch objects to 
considering pit«coal as a combination of bitumen with charcoal, 
&9 is usually done $ and thinks it more consonant to analogy, to 
regard it as a bitumen itself, — the varieties, from the Newcastle 
to the Kilkenny, depending on the greater or less proportion 
of carbon in the bituminous compound. Considering it in this 
light, it falls into the series after asphaltum ; and a regular gra- 
dation may be followed in the .bitumens, from naphtha at one 
extreme, to anthracite (the last link in the chain of coal) at the 
Other. There is another class of inflammable substances, how- 
ever, connected with these, but of more doubtful character. 
These are the Lignites ; forming a series from peat andsubmerg- 
ed wood, to the varieties of Bovey coal, to surturbrand and jet. 
It was Dr Macculloch's object, in the progress of his researches, 
to detect the advance of bituminization from simple peat to jet ; 
and to ascertain the relation between the latter substance and 
coal. Examination by alcohol and naphtha did not give any 
very decided results $ but that by distillation, indicated the pro- 
l^ress of the bituminous quality in the order of substances men- 
tioned above ; the oil distilled from jet being of greatest speci- 
fic gravity — smelling strongly of petroleum, and being almost as 
soluble in naphtha as the latter bitumen. These observations 
are cited as warranting the opinion, that the continu?d action 
of water is capable of converting simple vegetable into hitumi- 
mous substances ; the degree of bituminization depending chief- 
ly on the lime during which this action has been maintained ; 
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though other circumstances of locality and original variety in thef 
vegetable material, may influence the chemical changes which 
determine the result. These processes, in which time is so im- 
portant an agent, can seldom be imitated in the laboratory ; but 
Dr Macculloch, to ascertain how far mere heat is capable of ac- 
complishing the change which still remains to be made from the 
most perfect Lignite to coal, employed Sir J. Hall’s method of 
experiment with close gun-barrels; repeating, in the first in- 
stance, the experiment in which Sir James considered that a 
species pf coal was produced from fir saw- dust and wood, thus 
exposed to heat. The result was unsuccessful ; and Dr Mac- 
eulloch . states ^his conviction, that the substance produced 
by Sir J. Hall, was not really bitumen^ but a porous charcoal 
mixedwitb^egetabie tar. It remained, however, to subject to 
InBVjSi, substances already in part bituminixed ; to accomplish 
powdered jet was exposed to red heat in close gun-barrels, 
ipin certain precautions suggested by the nature of the experi- 
ment. The results here were very satisfactory j the produce of 
Vie fused jet, exliihiting the true characters of coal — its colour, 
fracture, inflammabilily, and odour on burning. One or two 
other interesting facts arose out of these experiments ; such as 
the edhversion of a portion of clay, enclosed in the gun-barrel, 
into a substance resembling bituminous shale, in its smell, con- 
sistence and other characters. 

The importance of this investigation to our views regarding 
the origin of Coal, will readily be understood. It appears cer- 
tain, that the bituminization of vegetable matter may be effect- 
ed in various degrees by the action of water alone ; but there 
is still a sttongly marked distinction, mechanical perhaps more 
than chemical, between the most perfect of these lignite bitu- 
mens and trup Coal. As far as the evidence at present goes, it 
is decidedly in favour of heat, as the agent by which, under 
certain modifications, the conversion of the former into the lat- 
ter, li^s taken place in .nature. It is much, to have ascertained 
that the change may be so effected : the stages of probability 
which, rise upon this fact are surmounted with comparative ease. 
Dr Macculloch,' indeed, somewhat suddenly checks himself on 

J approaching this more speculative part of the subject; but al- 
ows us, nevertheless, to infer his opinion in favour of the igne- 
ous conversion of bituminized w;ood into coal, — a Conclusion to>' 
which bis owii experiments so obviously tend. 

Mineratogical Account qf the Isle of Man. By Dr Berger. 

(Jur information respecting the natural history of the Isle bf 
iilan has hitherto been scanty, — ilerived principally from Biabop^ 

. M2 
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Wilson^s book, and from Wood^s account of the Isle, publish- 
ed some years ago. Dr Berger’s paper is not very valuable, 
from any minute mineralogical information it contains; but it 
furnishes an outline of the physical structure of the country; 
and, together with the map and table of heights barometrically 
ascertained, which accompany it, is likely to be useful as a guide 
to further research. The mountain chain of the Isle of Man 
stretches from N. E. to S. W., with a length of 25, and an a- 
verage breadth •of 4* or 5 miles. The highest points in this chain 
are, Sneifeldt, Barroole and Gob-y-Scioot ; the first of which 
has an elevation of 2000 feet, the latter respectively of 1850 
and 1820 feet above the level of the sea. An estimate of the 
proportion of uncultivated mountain land, makes this amount 
to one third of the whole extent of the island. Of th^. primi- 
tive rocks in the Isle of Man, granite and clay slate are f* .lose 
alone which appear in situ; but mica slate, sienite, porplf;Ty, 
quartz and garnet rock occur in the form of fragments. The g^c- 
nite is in very small quantity, and under circumstances which rnakej 
it doubtful w^hethcr its occurrence is not rather in beds than 
as a basis to the island. The clay slate, too, is confined chiefly 
to the higher mountain tracts already noticed. Of the transi- 
tion rocks we only find grauwacke slate ; but this coming'down 
to almost every part of the coast, and occupying a very consider- 
able proportion of the Isle. This grauwacke, in many places, 
is scarcely distinguishable from the clay slate in position or cha- 
racter ; and forms one of those cases in which a system of nomen- 
clature so frequently leads us to attend to secondary distinctions, 
neglecting the great relations of rocks, and those insensible gra- 
dations of structure which are so important to a rational theory 
of their origin. The grauwacke formation contains veins of ga- 
lena ; and, though no workings are now carried on, yet the 
lead-mines of Foxdale and Brada-Head, appear to have been 
known some centuries ago, in the good days of the Stanleys, 
Kings of Man ; and have since been worked at intervals, with 
some speculation and little profit. It may further be noticed, 
that all the Runic and Danish monuments in the island are con- 
structed of this grauwacke slate. 

Limestone is the principal floetz rock of the Isle of Man^ 
containing the same organic remains as that of Cumberland,, 
and accompanied by partial formations of magnesian lime- 
stone, not regularly stratified like the others, and affording 
scarcely any of these remains. In one situation, the latter rock 
is remarkable from containing small distinct nodules of a glassy 
quartz. Dr Berger professes himself unable to speak distinctly 
of the relative position of these two limestones, but believes 
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them to occur in separate beds, one within the other; sandstone, 
and an amyp^daloid with a basis of wacke, are noticed as over- 
lying the limestone in particular localities of the island. Some 
slight attempts have been made to sink for coal ; but these turn- 
ed out fruitlessly : And Dr Berger gives a reasonable caution a-^ 
gainst the resumption of any such schemes, on the very slight 
chances which research has hitherto disclosed. 

On the Granite Tors of Cornwall. By Dr Macculloch. 

This paper contains some remarks on the celebrated Logging 
Rock of the Land’s End, and on others of the granite tors or 
cairns of the same district. The weight of the vibrating stone 
i|l|tt4Jm^ed at 66 tons. By different trials it was found, that 
Thi^^atest force of three persons applied to it, sufficed to make 
ilsjlEter edge ‘describe an arc, the chord of which was ^ths of 
qpjnnch at 6 feet distance from the centre of motion. When 
j4ufFcred to return, it vibrates for a few seconds before falling a- 
gain to rest ; which vibration in a sensible degree is produced 
even by the wind blowing against its western exposed surface* 
A valuable part of this paper relates to the form of those vast in-* 
sulate3 masses of granite in Cornwall and elsewhere ; the cause 
of their division into cuboidal and prismatic figures ; and the 
general tendency of the same rock to take ultimately the sphe- 
roidal form ; while in sandstone, and other rocks of prismatic 
fracture, no such tendency exists, though the external causes 
acting upon them are the same. This question we consider as 
interesting to geology ; since the phenomena can only be plaus- 
ibly resolved, by referring to some differences in the internal 
structure and original formation of the rocks themselves,-— 
which differences arc the main objects of geological inquiry. 
These indirect and accidental modes of questioning Nature, oC- 
ten disclose more of her secret processes, than the most labori- 
ous and well-adjusted schemes of research. It being now gene- 
rally conceded, that the granite of Cornwall is not a stratified 
rock, we must find other means of expl.iining its frequent cii- 
boidal figure, which, at the same time, will not preclude the 
explanation of its general tendency to decompose into the sphe- 
roidal form. Dr IVJacculloch’s solution is perhaps as satisfacto- 
ry as our knowledge at present renders possible. Assuming, 
what we arc not disposed to deny, that granite may be of igne- 
ous origin, he adds — 

* Here we must conceive, that in a homogeneous mass of fluid 
matter, crystallization had commenced from numerous centres at the 
Ume. While there was yet space for the formation of succes-^ 
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»ive solid deposites round any set of these imaginary centres, a sphe^ 
rical or spheroidal figure would be the result. As the surfaces of 
these spheroids approached each other, the successive crusts would 
interfere : and the intervals would be filled by portions of spheroidal 
crusts, until the cuboidal figures of all the contiguous masses are 
completed ; thi^s forming that aggregated mass of cuboids which we 
witness in the granites of this aspect which remain unaltered their 
plgces. We need not be surprised that this regularity is not ipore 
constant, nor the forms rnore perfect, as we are unacquainted with 
the numerous circumstances which may determine the several cen- 
tres of crystallization, or winch ntiay interfere wdth the ultimate re- 
gularity 6f the resulting masses. ^ 

This view of the subject (which perhaps contains rnore of spe- 
culation than any other passage in the volume), derives support 
from various analogies, such as the columns and balls of 
^-ocks ; the tendency to the spheroidal form in the rock ^lt of 
Cheshire, &c. The objection, that in a uniform fluid there 
would be nothing to determine these centres of spherical crystal- 
lization, we should m^et by saying that the difficulty is the same 
in numerous cases of acknowledged crystallization ; and by ex- 
pressing our opinioiiy that mineralogists haye hitherto attend- 
ed too exclusively to the affinities of contiguous particles in form- 
ing crystals, without sufficient regard to those more extensive^ 
though less distinct affinities, which may have place in great 
passes, brought into such a state as to admit of changes of ar- 
rangement' in their composing parts. Without adopting the 
fipcculatioiis of La Metheric, we may still reasonably entertain 
the belief, confirmed as it is by numerous facts, that upon the 
principle of crystallization, much larger and more diffused de- 
terminations of form may take place than those which consti- 
tute single crystals, or the assemblage of those in the structure 
of any single specimen. The elucidation of this subject will 
fprm an important sfcp in the further progress of Geology. 

Account of the Brine Springs at Druitv^ich. By Leonard 
Hobneu, Lsq. . 

In thi:> Memoir, we have a sketch of the natural history of 
the Salt-springs of Droitwich, together with a chemical exa- 
ininatiun of the brines of this district. The mineralogical fea- 
tures of the surrounding country appear to resemble, in ge- 
Ticral, those of the district in Cheshire, and the northern part 
pf Shropshire^ where brine springs occur. The prevailing 
rock is a calcareo-argillaceoiis sandstone, which Mr Horner 
ihinks it probable, may be the old red sandstone of Werner 
pf this, however, from his description, ^e do not feel perfectly 
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assured. As no new brine pit has been sunk at Droitwich dur« 
ing the last thirty years; and as the rock salt itself is not 
worked in this district, it was found very difficult to obtain in- 
formation as to the strata passed through to obtain the brine ; 
but that procured suffices to show, that they are chiefly the 
same marls, and blue and white clays, penetrated by veins of 
gypsum, which are met with in the Cheshire salt-mines. The 
evidence as to a subjacent body of rock salt, though not per- 
fectly distinct, yet is enough to be admitted in proof of its ex- 
istence. This admission, indeed, would seem necessary to ac- 
count for the permanence of very strong brine<-springs, which 
are known to have been worked during the period of the Saxon 
H^tarcfay, and probably at a date far anterior to this. 

analysis of the brines of Droitwich, seems to have been 
cofltected by Mr Horner with great exactness, and according 
to most approved meth^Kls. Their specific gravity, as ta- 
ken from different pits, varies from 1174«.7l to 1206.11. A 
pifit measure of the strongest of the brines, contains 2290 grains 
of salt, or about 26..53 per cent ; a proportion very nearly e- 
qual to that of the strongest Cheshire brines, as they are stated 
by Eh Holland, in his account of the Cheshire salt district. * 
The^ Analysis gives, in 100 parts of the saline contents of the 
brine — of muriate of soda 96.4 j 8 ; sulphate of lime 1.63 ; sul- 
phate of soda 1.82 ; muriate of magnesia 0.07. This differs 
from that of the Cheshire brines, in affording sulphate of soda, 
and in not giving traces of the carbonate of lime, or oxide of 
iron, which occur in small quantity in the latter. The mode 
of manufacture of the salt is stated to be the same. Of late, a- 
bout 16,000 tons have annually been made at Droitwich, chiefly 
for home consumption, and paying to Government a dpty of 
320 , 000 /, 

On the Veins of CormioalL By Mr W. Phillips. 

'This paper, which is of considerable length, contains some 
valuable details regarding the direction, and other characters of 
the veins in Cornwall ; as also, in relation to the practical min- 
of this district ; and forms a satisfactory addition to Dr 
Berger’s paper in the first volume of these Transactions. The 
copper and tin of Cornwall never occur in layers or beds, but 
always, with the exception of the stream tin, in veins, or lodes^ 
as they are provincially termed. The metalliferous veins have 
|;eperaliy a direction nearly east and west ; and those in diff^r^ 

♦ See the First Volume of these Transactions. 
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ent directions rarely produce any metallic ore. No instance 
has yet occurred, of a vein being actually seen to terminate ei- 
ther to the cast or west, or being worked out in depth j though 
some of the mines, as those of Cook. Kitchen and Dolcoalh, are 
more than 1250 feet deep. These metalliferous veins are usual- 
ly from one to three feet in width ; but occasionally even as 
much as thirty feet. With regani to the indications of their 
quality, it is always deemed that the early discovery of iron 
pyrlU's, and portions of yellow copper ore, mixed with much 
blende, is a favourable omen for copper still fuither in the vein. 
It gi iierally happens too, that tin is found at a small depth in 
veins, which afterwards prove rich in copper. A friable ferru- 
ginous substance, consisting of decomposed pyrites and clay, 
is considered a favourable indication both for tin and coppey 
but this, like those before mentioned, affords surmises \vfircli 
only now and then accord with the truth. 

We scarcely venture to hint here at the mysteries of Ilabdo- 
mancy, the sublime science of the Divining Rod ; which we find, 
from Mr Phillips, to retain still a certain amount of credit a- 
mong the Cornish labouring miners. Though the sage profes- 
sors of this art, however, do even now at times take the rod into 
tlieir hands, and tread barefooted over the surface, to ascertai’^ ^hc 
presence of metals beneath, yet, in their days of sober calcu- 
lation, no proprietor will trust his money to the suggestion, of 
a twirling slick, or dig down in trace of the metallic effluvia, 
which reach the suh Je senses of the Rabdomancer above. la 
former times, it was otherwise j; since the learned Fulld relates, 
that German divines were actually brought over to Cornwall, 
to indicate, by their divining rods, the course and richness of 
metallic veins. Nevertheless, we have never in England so far 
submitted ourselves to these mysteries, as we believe, to have 
been the case in Fnince, Germany and Italy. Wc have seen 
no such people as Aimar or Royer amongst ns ; nor have we 
published such books as those of Thorwencl, Ritter, Ebel and 
Amoretti, which call Moses and Aaron the Uabdomancers bf 
early ages, and turn into divining rods the club of Hercules 
and the .staff with which Romulus is said to have marked out 
the districts of his infant city. * 

The facts regarding the intersection of veins are among the 
most interesting in mineralogy. The cross courses, or N. and S. 

* We understand that the doctrines of Rabdomancy still retain 
their ground in various parts of the Continent ; that books are writ- 
ten to attest their credit; and th pro/essors still travel about to dis- 
cot^r metals and. springs by the aid of the divining rod. 
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veins of Cornwall, are very troublesome to the miners i their 
effect in cutting the metalliferous vein^ b.^ing generally that of 
ilisturbing their course, or breaking them into small branches j 
the working of which is not resumed without much uncertainty 
as to the direction of the true vein. The slide or heaving of the 
latter, produced by such intersection, is often very great. Mr 
Phillips mentions an instance, in which a tin vein was heaved 
up 22 fathoms in perpendicular height ; and another example in 
the mine of Huel-Peevor, where one of these heaves so entire- 
ly baffled the skill of the miners, that nearly 40 years were spent 
in fruitless research, before the metalliferous lode was again dis- 
covered. It <iften happens also, that a vein which has been 
rich in ore on one side a cross course, becomes suddenly poor on 
t^lH^ther. These cro'^s veins themselves, as before stated, rare- 
ly yfei"! any thing, which may compensate for the disturbance 
they give. Some indeed have afforded tin and silver, and others 
contain cobalt and antimony ; but these instances are not fre- 
quent. All occasional value, liowever, belongs to them, as thn 
means of carrying off’ water from the mines, which object is, in 
fact, one of the most laborious and expensive connected w'ith 
the mining in Cornwall. Several of the adits^ or artificial sub- 
terrajreriiis water-courses, are S or 4 miles in length ; and that 
of tjfe Gwennap mine, in its numerous branches, is stated to 
havis an extent of nearly miles. 

The latter part of this pauer contains descriptions of parti- 
cular mines, which cannot be understood withemt the plates and 
sections accompanying it. A few' economical details are given, 
particularly as to the Hiiel Alfred mine; but the vvant of dis- 
tinctness in the dates diminishes the value of these statements* 
We learn, however, that 15()() people are employed about this 
mine, underground and on the surface ; that tlierc are three 
large steam engines for drawing oft' the water, nnci two for bring- 
ing up the ore ; and that the monthly expenses for labour, coal, 
ropes, timber, &c. amounled at the time this paper was written, 
to’5S00/. Wc cannot commend to the taste of our readers, 
the technical nomenclature of the Cornish miners; or seek to 
initiate them into the meaning of such terms as gossany^ grou^ 
jiy, caplyy mundic/ajyJ/ucatnjy pryajitjy and scovan. Yet it would 
be hard to qtiarrel on the score of language with men, who rise 
in the middle of the night, walk sometimes two or three miles 
to the mouth of their mines, and, lighted by small candles, de- 
scend down ladders to the depth of 200 fathoms, to work for 
many hours, amidst the noise of water, pumps and engines, or 
in some places with the more formidable sound of the sea rolling 
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on Its pavement above their heads. The latter circumstance is 
described by Pryce, in his Mineralogia Cornubiensis^ with a 
good deal of effect. 

* The mine of Huel-Cock, in the parish of St Justi is wrought 80 
fathoms in length under the sea^ below low-water mark ; and the sea 
in some places is but three fathoms over the back of the workings ; 
insomuch that the tinners underneath hear the break, flux, ebb, and 
reflux of every wave, which, upon the beach overhead, may be said 
to have had thb run of the Atlantic ocean for many hundred leagues, 
and consequently arc amazingly powerful and boisterous. They also 
hear the rumbling noise of every nodule and fragment of rock ; which 
are continually rolling upon the submarine stratum, and which alto- 
gether make a kind of thundering roar that would surprize and fear- 
fully engage the attention of the curious stranger. Add to this, 
that several parts of the lode, which were richer than others, 
been very indiscreetly hulked and worked within four feet ^f the 
sea ; whereby in violent stormy weather the noise overhead has been 
so riemendous, that the workmen have many times deserted their la- 
bour, under the greatest fear lest the sea might break in upon them. • 

On the Fre$h*coatcr Formations in the Isle of Wight ; mth 05- 

servatiuns on the Strata aoer the Chalk in the S. jB. j*art of 

England. By Thomas Webster. 

We regret that our limits prevent us from giving more than 
a short notice of this paper, which extends to nearly 100 pages ; 
and is not only the longest, but the most important in the vo- 
lume. Some of our readers may recollect the account we for- 
merly gave of the interesting researches of MM. Cuvier and 
Brogniart on the strata in the great chalk basin of Paris ; der 
veloping a series of beds, in which there are two distinct ma- 
rine, and two fresh-water formations, alternating with each 
other. Mr Webster has great merit in having discovered, and 
skilfully examined, an analogous series of formations in the Isle 
of Wight ; occupying a part of the great basin, which is bound- 
ed to the south by the almost vertical chalk hills of this island ; 
to the north by the range called the South Downs, extending 
frc^r/i Beechy-Head to Porchester. This basin is now open at 
Ci^ch extremity of the Channel between Hampshire and the 
Isle of Wight ; but that these passages were once closed up, is 
highly probable, as well from the nature of the formations with- 
in, as from the correspondence between the chalk hills of this 
island, particularly about the Needles, and those of the Dorset- 
ahire coast. It appears further to be almost certain, from dif- 
^rent appearances, that the vertical stra^ of the Isle of Wight 
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were once horizontal, or nearly so ; and that the same cause 
which moved them, by elevation or partial subsidence, into their 
present position, ^averisc to the outline and limits of the natural 
Dasin just described. ^ 

The observations on the alternating marine and fresh>water 
strata lying upon the chalk, were made on the N. coast of the 
Isle of Wight, and more particularly at Headen-hill, in the vi- 
cinity of Alum Bay 5 where, in one spot, a complete series of 
the alternations is disclosed, leavint? no room for doubt as to 
the order of superposition. Mr Webster arranges the series as 
follows, beginning from below. 

1. Chalk formation. 

2. Lowest marine formation over the chalk, including the 

London clay. 

Slowest fresh-water formation* 

4. Upper marine formation. 

5. Upper fresh- water formation, 

6. Alluvium. 

Each one of these formations is separately described ; and 
those marine and fresh-water fossils, which respectively charac- 
terize strata in which they occur, are catalogued, by the as- 
sistar|fe of Mr Parkin'^on, with much apparent accuracy. The 
fresl£walcr formations piesent various analogies with those of 
the ^aris basin j as in the nature of the fossil shells they con- 
tain, (the lymnei, planorbes, helices. &c.) and in the succession 
and resemblance of the strata. The most remarkable differ- 
ence is the absence, in the lower fresh- water formation of the 
Isle of Wight, of those thick beds of gypsum, which occur in 
the oldest formation of this kind at Paris, and which contain 
the bones of unknown quadrupeds and birds. The gypsums of 
England, at large, belong to strata below, and older than the 
chalk ; and fossil remains of the class just noticed have not been 
found in the Isle of Wight. The bones of the elephant, rhino- 
ceros, hippopotamus, and other animals no longer natives of 
this climate, which have been discovered in Sufiuik, the Isle of 
Sheppey, Brentford, &c. are not petrified like those of the ex- 
tinct animals, and are invariably found above the London clay, 

jquently accompanied by marl and fresh-water shells. 

Mr Webster’s Memoir contains also various facts respecting 
the London basin, as it has been termed ; an extensive depres- 
sion in the chalk formation, which forms the oasis of so large a 
tract in the southern and eastern parts of Engl.irid. This bav 
ain is very extensively covered with that r>eni..rkabie stratum, 
called the London, or Blue Clay i a deposite of vast tbickue^ 
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in mnny places, and containinf» organic fossils of great beauty 
and variety. ^ It anpcars to correspond with the lowest marine 
formation of the Lie of Wight ; but does not, like the latter^ 
support^ other formations of fresh- water and marine origin* 
Such alternation, from some particular local cause, is wanting 
in the London basin. 

In the latter part of this paper, there is some speculation, 
modest enough in its nature, as to the causes of those remark- 
able facts. ''J'hc siil)ji*ct ife, doubtless, one of the most interest- 
ing in natural hist^ rv; connected as it is, not only with the 
origin and clrmgos ol' position of our strata, but also with the 
progress of different forms of animal existence, and with those 
great rev^ lutions, general or partial, which have deposited so 
many of those in the fossil state, tt) excite the wonder and spe- 
etdation of later ages. The importance of the study of c^rganic 
remains cannot l)c too highl\ appreciated by the geologist. It 
has already laid before us this extraortiinary alternation of ma- 
rine and fresh-water strata, occurring in difltrcni parts of Eu- 
rope ; .j: and we may cordidontly look to the same’ source for 
the clearing up of various difficulties, which at present embarrass 
the subject. 

> . 

A Description of the Oxijd of Tin, the production of Coryi^jalli 

of its Primitive Crystal and Modifications, J3y M’t W. 

ElIILLll’S. 

0f 

Of this paper, which is a long one, we can say little, from 
the need of reference to its accompanying plates. Mr Phillips 
confirms the last opinion of Haiiy as to the primitive form of 
the crystal of oxyd of tin ; viz. that it is an octahedron, com- 
posed of two pyramids, joined base to base. We do not mean 
to question the utility of minute crystallography, as a part of 
the science ; yet, we own that it is somewhat painful to us to 
see labour and ingenuity so largely vested in this research j and 
it is impossible not to view most of its results as mere culs-de* 
sac, out of which we return without cither profit or pleasure. 
If there were a prospect of obtaining a good and correct ar^ 
Tangement of minerals from this source, the pursuit ought 

* At Wimbledon and Hampstead, wells have been sunk through 
this stratum to a depth of more than 500 feet, without reachiag the 
chalk. 

:|: Professor Herman of Strasburgh has pointed out an analogous 
formation in the Vosges mountains. 
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be ur<yed with unremittinc: zeal; but this dignus xundice 7iodus 
Las proved equally intractable by crystallo^raphical distinctions^ 
as by chemical qualities, and by the numerous devices of exter- 
nal characters with whicli modern systems have been loaded. 
An arrangement, which may enable the Mineralogist to place 
himself on a level with the Botanist and ZiK)logist, is still want- 
ing ; and the object would not be attained, though he were 
to multiply into a million varieties of crystalline figure, the 
few hundred species of minerals, which are the subjects of hU 
study. 

Miscellaneous Remarks on Specimem transmiftrd fo the Geological 
Society. By Dr Macculloch. 

Xliis Memoir, which relates exclusively to specimens collect- 
ed fro ift different parts of Scotlind, is preiaced by some good 
remarks. on the objects and difKculties of geological research ; 
among which we find the following comment on the influence 
of the system of Werner, as it rcliitcs to the divisions of rocks, 
upon the opinions and descriptions of the observer in this 
science. 

* If describe the several rocks by the terms wlilch he has ap- 
plied jittheni, we begin by admitting the very matter to be proved. 
A wrjFse consequence follows : — the adoption of the terminology in- 
sensijuy leads to a belief in the hypothesis ; and becomes inimical to 
that independent and free spirit of observation, which the infancy of 
any physical investigation more especially requires. ' 

To this remark we fully subscribe ; and could adduce many 
instances in confirmation of it. The succeeding part of Dr 
M.’s paper furnishes several such ; particularly in what respects 
the different limestones, and trap rocks, and the relations of 
grauwackc |ind clay slate ; the force of which latter example 
every practical mineralogist will feel, recollecting his own per- 
plexities as to this ill-named and ill-fated rock. The classifica- 
tion of rocks is certainly one of the most legitimate objects in 
the'science ; but that adopted by Werner is hasty and prema- 
ture as to time ; and the progress of observation has so multi- 
plied exceptions to it, that the original rules stand like strag- 
Jing columns in the desert, which no longer support any su- 
peHtriicUire, and are themselves crumbling to decay. 

Though this paper consists wholly of detached remarks, yet 
it derives value from the accuracy and critical distinctness, 
which mark the whole. The isle of Rona is noticed, to speak 
of the discovery here of the ore of tingsten, called *wolfran^ and 
to recommend a further exammation of the rem '.rkable granite 
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veins in this island. The Skiant islets, between Lewis and 
Sky, which have hitherta escaped the regard of mineralogists, 
are described wilh some fittle detail. A splendid fa93de of co- 
lumnar trap,* rising from the sea to a height of nearly 260 feet,' 
forms the mos^ cqnspicaous object here ; under which afe found 
in succession a bed of siliceous Schist ; another of greenstone, 
which weathers into distinct concretions ; and a third of silice- 
ous schist a^ain, 20 feet in thickness, and singularly formed,' 
throughout Us substance, of spherical or compressed globules, 
giving.it, in many places, a botruoidal aspect, This last rock 
is further interesting, as it affords a new kabiiat to the JVavel” 
lite; the circles of which Dr M. found occupying the surface of 
each segment of the several spheres, and varying m she accord- 
ing to the dimensions of th^se segments. Another fine co- 
lumnar precipice is described by f)r M. in the Scuir Egg, 
which is not noticed by Professor Jameson in his Mineralogy of 
the Scottish Lsles. The columns, which exceed those of Stafia 
in grandeur and picturcsqiie effect, are of black pitchstone por- 
phyry, lying on a bed of compact calcareous marl, which again 
reposes upon sandstone. IJic bed of marl is remarkable from 
containing large .masses of bitiinainized wood j and also por- 
tions of the trunks of trees silicified, and tfreir rifts wilh 
chalcedony. ^ 

Among the other mineralogical descriptions in this papvr, i^; 
that of the limestones of Assynt and Isla ; of the magn/ficent 
c(/lumnar syenite or syenitic greenstone (for here the perplexity 
of system recurs) of Ailsa Craig; of the Rutile occurring in 
the Chlorite slate near Killin ; 6f the contorted mica slate ort 
the banks of Loch-Lomond ; and of the primitive slate in ge- 
neral between Loch- Lomond and Loch- Katrin. An error of 
Professor Jameson’s is corrected, who describes the summit of 
Ben- Lomond as of gneiss instead of mica slate. Some descrip- 
tion is given of the graphic granite , of Portsoy, interesting 
from the curious disposition and relations of the crystals com- 
posing this rock. Certain appearances are mrentioned of the 
schorl or tourmaline crystals entering into its texture, with the 
view of showing, tliat both the Neptunian and Hottonian theo- 
ries are incompetent to their explanation ; and that Dr 
ton’s illustrations of the igneous origin of this granite, are li- 
able to much doubt« 

Succeeding to this communication, and connected with it, w% 
find another long paper by Dr Macculloch on the quartz rock of 
Scotland, as it occurs in Jura, at Assynt, Schenallien, Tyn- 
ilnun, See. The remarkable part of this paper is the opinion 
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brought forwards by Dr Macculloch, that quartz rock, though 
occurring decidedly among the primitive formations, is in many 
places a mechanical deposite, or more generally produced by che- 
mical arid mechanical deposition combined. Of the quartz rock 
of Jura he does not hesitate to say, from observation, that it is a 
rock recomposed from the fragments of older ones ; and the 
same opinion is stated respecting that of Assynt and Balahulish. 
This is a formidable invasion upon the Geognosy, and trenches 
deeply into the very principles on which this system of arrange- 
ment is founded. Accordingly, wc find Dr Macculloch, as a 
corollary to his paper, stating his belief that no valid distinction, 
such as ought to constitute a class, belongs to the transilion rocks^ 
and that it would be better to return to the old division of pri- 
mary and secondary, as far at least as relates to those rocks which 
bear o/iy marks of stratification. We leave it to our readers to 
imagine the consternation which this heresy must excite among 
the disciples of the orthodox Freyberg faith. 

Notice relative to the Geology of the Coast of Labrador^ By the 
Rev. Mr Stein HAUE II. 

TWiiithor of this communication appears to be connected 
withgKTO missionaries of the United Bretliren,' whose zeal con- 
duct them to this naked and inhospitable coast, where the ther- 
moiTOter frequently continues for two or thre^; weeks below the 
zero of Fahrenheit, and where their subsistence dependsjn part 
upon a vessel annually arriving with provisions for their little 
settlements. We learn from Mr Steinhauer, that these men 
have kept meteorological journals, and have made a tolerably 
complete flora of the country ; and wc presume that it is to them 
we arc chiefly indebted for the beautiful specimens of Labrador fel- 
spar, and other minerals, which we occasionally receive from this 
coast. The paper before us contains little information, and is 
only valuable as pertaining* to a country so little known, and 
where civilized life has ventured to establish itself in a few insu- 
lated spots, amidst so many obstacles of soil and climate. The 
highest mountains of Labr^or seem to extend themselves along 
he eastern coast, from latitude 54^ to latitude 59^ or 60^ ; but 
have not proof that their elevation any where exceeds SOOO 
feet. The only minerals described, and these with very indis- 
tinct notices of situation or character, are granite, Labrador 
felspar and hornblende, limestone, lapis ollaris, and haematite. 
The felspar is mentioned as occurring in the rocks in the vici- 
nity of the settlement of Nain, in latitude 56"^ S8'; and in 
greater quantity near a small lake, about 50 miles inland, where 
3 
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its shifting colours, darting through the clear waters, or flashing 
irom the clifFs, especially when moistened by a shower of rain, 
are described as wonderfully striking and beautiful in effect. 

On Vegetable Remains presented in Chalcedony. By Dr Mac- 

CULLOCH. 

‘ Daubenton, in the Memoires de TAcademie Iloyalc des Sci- 
ences for 1782, had given the account of some well ascertained 

S lants involved in the substance of chalcedony. In the paper 
efore us, Dr Macculloch, who at the time was unaware of this 
previous research, narrates his own investigations of this re- 
markable fact, and renders it certain that the arborizations, fa- 
milinr to mineralogists in the mochas and other varieties of chal- 
cedony, and considered to depend upon metallic matter gutting 
on these forms, are really for the most part produced by plants 
enclosed within the stone. Dr Macculloch examined numerous 
specimens both of the transparent chalcedonies and agates ; and 
found reason to believe that the greater number of these includ- 
ed plants were of the genus Conferva, which in this situation of- 
ten retain perfectly their natural C(*lour, though sometimes, on 
the contrary, their fiores are closely invested with a cril^t .of ox- 
ide or carbonate of iron. The vegetable structure to(\^ 's, in 
general, entirely preserved } and the plant, liowcver Jiglr.t its- 
texture, is disposed in as free u manner as if still floating i?i the 
water which was its native clement. These circumstances, as 
well as some other facts attending the phenomenon, can only be 
explained, Dr Macculloch conceives, by supposing that the plants 
were suddenly involved in a solution of silex, so dense as to sup- 
port the weight of their substance — and further capable of be- 
coming solid, or at least gelatinous, in a very short space of 
time. Some chemical trials, depending on the action oi carbon 
upon sulphuric acid, distinctly proved, that the carbonaceous 
matter of the plants was still retained within the chalcedony. 
In reference to this curious subject, we should suggest a careful 
examination of the specimens of silicified plants, which have 
been brought from the depositesof the great Geyser fountains of 
Iceland. 

Our limits do not permit us to notice the remaining papers :.i 
the volume, some of which, however, possess considerable va- 
lue. In a future Number of our Journal, it is probable we may 
have occasion to take up the Third volume of the Transactions 
of this Society, which has recently appeared before the public. 
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Art. IX. Tales of Mij Landlord^ collecfcd and arranged hy 
Jcdcdiah Cleishhothain^ Schoolmaster and Parish Clerk (f the 
Parish of Gandercleugh. 'h vol. 12mo. Edinburgh, IS16*. 

^T^iiis, we think, is beyond all question a new coinage from 
the mint which produced Waverley, Guy Manneriiig, and 
the Antiquary : — For though it does not bear the legend and 
superscription of the Master on the face of the pieces, there is 
no mistaking either the quality of the metal or the execution of 
the die — and even the private mark may be seen plain enough 
by those who know how to look for it. It is quite impossible 
to read ten pages of this work, in short, without feeling that it 
belongs to the same school with those very remarkable produce 
tions ; jiiid no one who has any knowledge of nature or of art, 
will ever doubt that it is an original. The very identity of the 
leading characters in the whole set of stories, is a stronger proof, 
[perhaps, thgt those of the last series are not copied from the 
former, than even the freshness and freedom of the draperies 
with which they arc now invested — or the ease and spirit of 
the groupes into which they are newly combined. No imitator 
woiil(Uiave ventured so near his originals, and yet come oil* so 
entir J^lear of them ; and we are only the more assured that 
the Jd aiiquaintances we continually recognise in these volumes, 
are rStlly the persons they pretend to be, and no false mimics, 
that we recollect so perfectly to have seen them before, or at 
least to. have been familiar with some of their near relations. 

We have often been astonished at the (juantity of talent — 
of invention, observation, and knowledge of character, as well 
as of spirited and graceful composition, that may be found in 
those works of fiction in our language, which arc generally re- 
garded as among the lower producj^^ions of our literature,— upofi 
which no great pains is understood to be bestowed, and which 
are seldom regarded as the tklcs of a permanent reputation. If 
Novels, however, are not fated to last as Jong as Epic poems, 
they are at least a great deal more popular in their season j 
and, slight as their structure, and imperfect as their finishing 
i,may often be thought in comparison, we have no hesitation in 
s^'ng, that the better specimens of the art are iqcomparably 
more entertaining, and considerably more instructive. The 
great objection to them, indeed, is, that they are too entertain- 
ing — and are so pleasant in the reading, as to be apt to pro- 
duce a disrelish for other kinds of reading which may be more 
necessary, and can in no way be made so agreeable. Neither 
von. xxvjui. Ko. 55* N 
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science, nor authentic history, nor political nor professional 
instruction, cun be conveyed in a pleasant tale; and, therefore, 
all these things are in danger of appearing dull and uninterest- 
ing to the votaries of those more seductive studies. Among 
the most popular of the^^e popular productions ' that have ap- 
peared in our times, we must rank the works to which we have 
just alluded ; and we do not hesitate to say, that they are well 
entitled to that distinction. They are indeed, in many re- 
spects, very extraerrd inary performances — though in nothing 
more extraordinary than in having remained so long unclaim- 
ed. There is no name, we think, in our literature, to which 
they would not add lustre — and lustre, too, of a very enviable* 
kind ; for they i>ot only show great talent, but infinite good 
sense and good nature, — a more vigorous and wide reaching 
intellect than is often displayed in novels, and a more p^werfiu 
fancy, and a deeper sympathy with various passion, than is often 
combined with strength of understanding. 

The author, whoever he is, has a truly graphic ?J^nd creative 
power in the invention and delineation of characters — winch he 
sketches with an ease, and colours with a brilliancy, and scat- 
ters about with a profusion, which reminds us of Shjjkespearc 
himself : Yet with all this force and felicity in the represej^ation 
of living agents, he has the eye of a poet for all the strK^ikg as- 
pects of nature ; and usually contrives, both in his scei‘ierj[ and 
in the groups with which it is enlivened, to combine the jiftcuir- 
esque with the natural, with a grace that has rarely been attain- 
ed by artists so ct)pions and rapid. His narrative, in this way, 
is kept constantly full of life, variety, and colour; and is so in- 
terspersed with glowing descriptions, and lively allusions, and 
flying traits of sagacity and pathos, as not only to keep our at- 
tention continually awake, but to afford a pleasing exercise to 
most of oiu- other faculties. The prevailing tone is very gay and 
pleasant ; but the author's most remarkable, and, perhaps, bis 
most delightful talent, is that of representing kindness of heart 
in union with lightness of spirits and great simplicity of charac- 
ter, and of blending the expression of warm and generous and 
exalted afll'Ctions with scenes and persons that are in themselves 
ho'h lowly and ludicrous. This gift he shares with bis illustry 
ous countryman Burns— as he does many of the other qualitfes 
We have mentioned with another living poet,— who is only infe- 
rior perhaps in chat to which we have alluded. It is very ho- 
nourable indeeif, we think, both to the avtthor, and to the read- 
ers among whom he is so extremely popular, that the great in- 
terest of his pieces is for the most, part a moral interest — that 
the concern we take in his characters is less on account of their 
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adventures than of their amiableness— and that the preat charm 
of his works is derived from the kindness of heart, the capacity 
of generous emotions, and the lights of native taste which he 
ascribes, so lavishly, and at the same time with such an air of 
truth and familiarity, even to the humblest of his favourites. 
With all his relish for the ridiculous, accordingly, there is no 
tone of misanthropy, or even of sarcasm, in his representa- 
tions ; but, on the contrary, a great indulgence and relenting 
towards those who are to be the objects of our disapproba- 
tion. There is no keen or cold-blooded satire — no bitterness of 
heart, or fierceness of resentment, in any part of his writings* 
His love of ridicule is little else than a love of mirth ; and sa- 
vours throughout of the joyous, temperament in which it ap- 
pears to have its origin ; while the buoyancy of a raised and 
poetical* imagination lifts him continually above the region of 
mere jollity and good humour, to which a taste, by no means 
nice or fastidious, seems constantly in danger of sinking him. 
He is evid^mJy a person of a very sociable and liberal spirit— 
with great halms of observation — who has ranged pretty exten- 
sively through the varieties of human life and character, and 
mingled >ith them all, not only with intelligent familiarity, but 
with a?^e and natural sympathy for all the diversity of their 
tastesfpD^sures, and pursuits — one who has kept his heart as well 
as hii'-.eyes open to all that has offered itself to engage them ; and 
learneJl indulgence for human faults and follies, not only from 
finding kindred faults in their most intolerant censors, but also 
for the sake of the virtues by which they are often redeemedt 
and the sufferings by which they have still oftener been taught. 
The temper of his writings, in short, is precisely the reverse of 
those of our Laureates and Lakers, who, being themselves the 
most whimsical of mortals, make it a conscience to loathe and 
detest all with whom they happen to disagree, and labour to 
promote mutual animosity, and all manner of uncharitablcnesa 
among mankind, by referring every supposed error of taste, or 
peculiarity of opinion, to sonic hateful corruption of the heart 
and understanding. 

With all the indulgence, however, which we so jdstly ascribe 
v'> him, we are far from complaining of the writer before us for 
beihg too neutral and undecided on the great subjects which are 
most apt to engender excessive zeal and intolerance— and we^re 
almost as fur from agreeing with him as to most. of these sub- 
jects. In politics, it is sufficiently manifest, that he is a dtM id- 
edTory — and, we are afraid, something of a latitudinarian both 
in morals and religion. He is very apt at least to make a mock 
of all enthusiasm for liberty or faithA-'and not only giv«4 a do* 
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cided preference to the social over the onsterer virtues — but sel- 
dom exprcs«;es any warm or hearty admiration except for those 
graceful and gcntlonian-likc principles which can generally be 
acted upon with a gay countenance — and do not imply any great 
eflbrt of self-denial, or any deep sense of the rights of others, 
or the helplessness and humility of our common nature. Unless 
we misconstrue very grossly the indications in these volumes, 
the author thinks no times so happy as those in which an indul- 
gent monarch awards a rcascwiable portion of liberty to grateful 
i^ubjects, who do not call in (jucstion his right either to give or 
to withhold it — hi which a dignified and decent hierarchy re- 
ceives the homage of their submissive aiwl uninquiring Hocks — 
and a gallant nobrlity redeems. the venial immoralities of their 
gayer hours, by brave and honourable conduct towards each 
other, and s))ontanoous kindness to vassal in whom •^hey re- 
cognise no independent^ rights, and not many features of a com- 
mon nature. It is rather remarkable however, that, with pro- 
pensities thus decidedly aristocratical, the ingeniowrautlior has 
Miccoeded by far the best in the representation ofi^stic and home- 
ly characters ; — and not in the ludicrous or conteinpLuous repre- 
sentation of them — but by making them at once rmjre natural 
and more interesting than they had ever been made ore ill 
any work of fiction ; by showing them not as clowns tqd)e''kiugli- 
cd at — or wretches to be pitied and (iespi^ccl — but as jtumau 
creatures, with as many pleasuies, and I’ewer cares iliaft their 
superiors — with affections not only as strong, but often as deli- 
cate as those whose language is smoother — and with a vein of 
humour, a force of sagacity, and very fi c(juently an elevation 
of fancy, as high and as natural as can be met with among more 
cultivated beings. Tlie great paerit of all these dcHrieations, is 
tlieir admirable truth and fidelity — the whole manner and cast 
of the characters being accurately moulded on their condition — 
and the finer attributes that arc ascribed to them, so blended 
and harmonized with the native rudeness and simplicity of their 
life and occupations, that they are made interesting and even 
noble beings, without the least particle of foppery or exaggera- 
tion, and delight and amuse us without trespassing at all on the 
province of pastoral or romance. 

Next to these, we think, he has found his happiest subjects, 
oivat least displayed his greatest powers, in the delineation of the 
grand and gloomy aspects of nature, and of the dark and fierce 
passions of the heart. The natural gayety of his temper does 
not indeed allow him to dwell long on such themes ; — but the 
sketches he occasionally introduces, are executed with admirable 
force and spirit— and give a strong impressicn both of the vi- 
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^cnir of his imnffinntion, and the variety of hi^ talent. It is 
nnly in the thinl rank that we would rlaee hi*; pictures of chival- 
ry and chivalrous character — his traits <>( gallantry, n< blcuess 
and honour — and that bewitchiner asseinbl.ige of gay and gentle 
manners, with generosity, candour and coinage, which has long 
been familiar enough to readers and writers (d‘ novels, but has 
never before been represented with such an air of tnith and so 
much ease and happiness of execution. 

Among his faults and failures, we mu>t give the first place 
to his descriptions of virtiK'Us young ladu '^ — and his rcpre^en- 
tations of the ordinary business of c< nrtship and c n\ersatiori 
ill polished life. We admit that thocc things, as they arc com- 
monly conducted, are apt to be a little insipid to a n^erc cri- 
tical spectator; — and that while they conse(}uontly rccjiiire 
more heightening than ‘-trangc adventures or grotc^^qiie per- 
sons, they admit le- s of exaggeration or ambitious ornament: — 
Vet wc cannot think it ntcessary that they slicvdd be altcv 
gelhrr soc5,jaine and mawkish as we generally find tlieni in the 
hnnd^ of tiul^pirited writer, — whose powers really seem to rc- 
^jiiire sonic stronger stimulus to bring them into action, than 
can be supplied by the fhit realities of a peaceful and ordinary 
cxistgiOe, llis love of the ludicrous, it must also be obseiv- 
ed,^ptVii betrays Idm into forced and vulgar exaggorrti ms, 
and int® the repetition of common and paluy stones, — though 
it iS mit fair to add, that he does not detain us long witli them, 
and makes amends liy the copiousness of his assortment, for 
the indifl’erent (jiiality of some of the specimens. It is ano- 
ther consequence of this extreme abundance in which he re- 
vels and riots, and of the fertility of the imagination Irorn 
wliich it is supplied, that he is at all times a little apt to over- 
do even those things which he does best, llis oust striking 
and highly coloured characters aopear lather too often, ai <• 
go on rather too long. It is astenishing, indeed, with v\** 
spirit they are supported, and how fresh and animated th- 
‘la the very last; — but still there is something too nr 
them — and they would 1)0 more waitcil h^r and weic 
they were not quite so lavish of their presence. — It w?..s 
for Shakespeare alone, to leave all his characters 
unworn as he found them, — and to‘ carry bnlstalf ih * 
business of three several play^^, and leave us as gi. 
sayings as at the moment oV his first introduce loi 
light praise to the author before us, that he h js » 
minded us of this, as well as other iniinitabic c 
that most gifted of all inventors.^ 

To complete this hasty and unpremeditated sk* 
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Dcrnl characteristics, we must add, that he is above nil things na- 
tional and Scottish, — and never seems to feel the powers of a 
Giant, except when he touches his native soil. His countrymen 
alone, therefore, can hrvc a full sense of his merits, or a perfect 
relish of his excellences,* — and those only, indeed, of them, who 
have mingled, as he has done, pretty freely with the lower orders, 
and made themselves familiar not only with their language, but 
with the habits and traits of character, of which it then only be- 
comes expressive. It is one thing to understand the meaning of 
words, as they arc explained by other words in a glossary or dic- 
tionary, and another to know their value, as expressive of cer- 
tain feelings and humours in the speakers to whom they are 
native, and as signs both of temper and condition among those 
who are familiar with their import. 

Wc must content ourselves, we fear, with this hasty ^^ard su- 
perficial sketch of the general character of this aiufior’s per- 
formances, in the place of a more detailed examination of 
those which he has given to the public since we firs}«rannounced 
him as the author of Waverley. The time for jv^'ticing his two 
intermediate works, has been permitted to go by so far, that it 
would probably be difficult to recal the public attention to them 
with any effect; and, at all events, impossible to affect, j^y any 
observations of ours, the judgment which has been pas^jd^upon 
them, with very little assistance, we must say, from ^)rofessed 
critics, by the mass of their intelligent readers, — to who^'j, in- 
deed, we have no doubt that they are, by this lime, as well 
known, and as correctly estimated, as if they had been indebt- 
ed to us for their first impressions on the subject. For our own 
parts we must confess, that we still look back to Waverley with 
all the fascination of a first love; and that we cannot help 
thinking, that the greatness of the public transactions in which 
that story was involved, as well as the wildness and picturesque 
graces of its Highland scenery and characters, have invested it 
with a charm, to which the more familiar attractions of the o- 
ther pieces have not come up. In this, perhaps, our opinion 
differs from tKat of better judges; — but we cannorhelp suspect- 
ing, that the later publications are most admired by many, at 
least in the Southern part of the island, only because they are 
more easily and perfectly understood, in consequence of t?'.e 
training which had been gone through in the perusal of the for- 
mer. But, however that be, we are far enough from denying, 
that the two succeeding works are performances of extraordi- 
pary merit, — and are willing even to admit, that they show quite 
as much power and genius in the author — though, to cur taste 
at least, the subjects ar^ less happily selected, — Dandie Dui- 
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mont is, beyond all question, we think, the best rustic portrait 
tliat has ever yet been exhibited to the public — the most ho- 
nourable to rustics, and the most creditable to the heart, as 
vvell as the genius of the artist — the truest to nature — the most 
interesting and the most complete in all its lineaments. — Meg 
Merrilees belongs more to the department of poetry. She 
is most akin to the witches of Macbeth, with some traits of 
the antient Sybil engrafted on the coarser stock of a Gipsy of 
th.e last century. Though not absolutely in nature, however, 
slie must be allowed to be a very imposing and emphatic per- 
sonage, and to be mingled, both with the business and the sce- 
nery of the piece, with the greatest skill and effect. — PleydcH 
is a harsh caricature^ and Dirk Hatteric a vulgar bandit of the 
^lerniaii school. The lovers, too, arc rather more faultless 
and i]jore insipid than uj>ual, — and all the genteel persons, in- 
deed, not a little fatiguing. Yet there are many passages of 
great merit, of a gentler and less obtrusive character. The 
grief of Kllengowan for the loss of liis child, and the pic- 
ture of his%wn dotage and death, are very touching and na- 
tural ; while the many descriptions of the coast scenery, and of 
the various localities of the story, are given wilh a freedom, 
force alicl effect, that bring every feature before our eyes, and 
imprd^ us with an irresistible conviction of their reality. 

Thc|if\nt!quary is, perhaps, on the whole, less interesting, — 
ihrti^h there are touches in it, equal, if not superior, to any 
thing that occurs in either of the other woiks. The adventure 
of the tide and night storm under the cliffs, w'C do not hesitate 
to pronounce the very best description we ever met with, — in 
verse or in prose, in antient or in modern writing. Old Edie 
is of the family of Meg Merrilees, — a younger brother, we 
confess, with less terror and energy, and more tiste and gay- 
cty, but equally a poetical embellishment of a familiar cha- 
racter; and yet resting enough on the great points of na- 
ture, to be blended withgut extravagance in the transactions 
bei.ngs so perfectly natural and thoroughly alive, that no 
suspicion can be entertained of their reality. The Antiqua- 
ry himself is the great blemish of the work, — at least iu so 
far as he is an Antiquary; — though we must say for him, 
that, unlike most oddities, he wearies us most at first ; and 
is so managed, as to turn out both more interesting and 
more amusing than we had any reason to expect. The low 
characters in this book are not always worth drawing: but 
they arc exquisitely finished ; and pn ve the extent and accu- 
racy of the author’s acquaintance wilh human lilc, and human 
lUiture. — The famil^r of the fisherman is an exquisite groupc 
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throughout ; and, at the scene of the funeral, in the highest 
degree striking and pathetic. Dousterswivel is as wearisome as 
the genuine Spurzheim himself: And the tragic story of the 
Lord, is, on the whole, a miscarriage ; though interspersed 
with passages of great force and energy. The denouement 
which connects it with the active hero of the piece, ivS altoge- 
ther forced and unnatural. — We come now, at once, to the 
work immediately before us. 

The Tales of ‘My Landlord, though they fill four volumes, 
are, as yet, but two in number ; the one being three times as 
Jong, and ten times as interesting as the other. The introduc- 
tion, from which the general title is derived, is as foolish and 
clumsy as may be ; and is another instance of that occasional 
imbecility or self-willed caprice which every now and then leads 
this author, before he gets afloat on the full stream of hfs nar- 
ration, into absurdities which excite the astonishment of the 
least gifted of his readers. This whole prologue of My Land- 
lord, which is vulgar in the conception, trite and Jwjsic in the 
execution, and utterly out of harmony with the s/^t^ies to which 
it is prefixed, should be entirely retrenched in the future edi- 
tions ; and the two novels, which have as little connexion witli 
each other as with this ill-fancied prelude, given separately to^ 
ihc world, each under its own denomination. A 

The first, which is comprised in one volume, is callea ‘ The 
Black Dwarf’ — and is, in every respect, the least con»}<ler- 
able of the family — thongli very plainly of the legitimate race 
— and possessing merits, which, in any other company, would 
have entitled it to no slight distinction. The Dwarf himself is 
a little too n^uch like the hero of a fairy tale; and the structure 
and contrivance of the story, in general, would bear no small 
affinity to that meritorious and edifying class of compositions, 
was it not for the nature of the details, and the quality of the 
persons to whom they relate — who are as real, intelligible, and 
tangible beings, as those with whom we are made familiar in 
the course of his other productions. Indeed they are very ap-' 
parently the same sort of people, and come here before us again 
with all the recommendations of old acquaintance. The out- 
line of the story is soon told. The scene is laid among the 
Elliots and Johnstons of the Scottish border, and in the lat- 
ter part of Queen Anne’s reign, when the union then newly 
effected between the two kingdoms had revived the old feelings 
of rivalry, and held out, in the general discontent, fresh en- 
couragement to the partisans of the banished family. Jn this 
turbulent period, two brave, but very peaceful persons, arc 
represented as plodding their way homewards from dee)'- 
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stalkirp, in the ploom of an autumn evenincf, wlicn they arc en- 
countered, on a louelv moor, by a strange misbapen Dwarf, 
who rejects their prelFcred courtesy, in a tone of insane mi- 
santhropy, and leaves Hobbie Klliot, who is the successor of 
Dandie Dinmont in this tale, perfectly persuaded that he is 
not of mortal lineage, but a goblin of no amiable disposi- 
tions. He, and his friend Mr EarnsclifF, who is a gentleman 
of less credulity, revisit him again, however, in daylight; when 
they find him laying the foundations of a small cottage in that 
dreary i^pnt. With some casual assistance the fabric is com- 
pleted ; and the Solitary, who still maintains the same repulsive 
demeanour, fairly settled in it. Though he shuns all society 
and conversation, he occasionally administers to the diseases of 
men and cattle; an i acquires a certain awful reputation in the 
countny, half betwxen that of a wiz trd and a heaven-tnught 
Cow-doctor. In the mean time, poor llobbie^s house is burned, 
and his cattle and his bride carried off by the band of one of 
theTasrB/iCi^r forayers, instigated chiefly by Mr Vere, the pro- 
fligate LaircNiJ' Elheslaw, w'ho wishes to raise a party in favour 
of the Jacobites ; and between whose daughier and young Earns- 
clifF thei'jj^is an attachment, which her father disapproves. The 
mysterious Dwarf gives llobbie an oracular hint to seek for his 
lost bWe in the fortress of this plunderer, which he and his 
friendsf under the command of young EarnsclifF, speedily invest ; 
ancl when they are ready to smoke him out of bis inexpugnable 
tower, he capitulates, and leads forth, to the astonishment of all 
the besiegers, not Grace Armstrong, but Mis.s Vere, who, by 
some unintelligible refinement of iniquity, had been sequestered 
by her worthy father in that appropriate custody. The Dwarf, 
who, with all his misanthropy, is the most benevolent of human 
beings, gives Hobbie a fur bag full of gold, and contrives to 
have his bride restored to him. He is likewise consulted in se- 
cret by Miss Veic, who is sadly distressed, like all other fictitious 
damsels, by her fither’s threats to solemnize a forced marringe 
between her and a detestable Baronet, — and promises to appear 
and deliver her, however imminent the hazard may appear* 
Accordingly, when they are all ranged for the sacrifice before the 
altar in the castle chapel, his portentous figure pops out from 
behind a morjuiuent, — when he is instantly recognised by the 
guilty Eilicsirrv tor a certain S r Edward Mauley, who was the 
cousin and destined hmband ot the lady he had afterwards mar- 
ried, and who had been plunged into temporary insanity by the 
shock of that fair out’s inconstancy, on his recovery from which 
he had allowed Mr Vere to retain the greatest part of the pro- 
perty to which he succeeded by her death ; and had been sup- 
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posed to l)c sequestered in some convent abroad* when he thus 
appears to protect the daughter of his early love. The despe- 
rate Ellieslaw at first thinks of having recourse to force, and 
calls m an armed band which he had that day assembled, in or- 
der to favour a rising of the Catholics — when he is suddenly 
surrounded by Hobbie Elliot and EarnsclilF, at the head of a 
more loyal party, who have just overpow ered the insurgents, and 
taken possession of the castle. Ellieslaw and ilic Baronet of 
course take horse and shipping forth of the realm; while his fair 
daughter is given away to Earnsclift' by the benevolent Dwarf, 
ti'lio immediately afterwards disappears, and seeks a more pro- 
found retreat, beyond the reach of their gratitude and gayety. 

We have already said, that there is not much to commend in 
tlic mere fable or contrivance of this tale, which is plainly very 
deficient in probability and simplicity. It has great , merit, 
however, in its details: — And by far the shortest an(l most satis- 
factory way of showing this is, to extract a few pass«nges for the 
judgment of rur readers. They may probably ha^e^nas^oie cu- 
riosity to know a little more about the appearaiicjr^i the unhap- 
py Dwarf. The following is the .scene of his first apparition in 
full daylight, on the return of the valiant yooman iintyiis com- 
panion to the moor. 

As I shall answer, ” says Hobbie, yonder’s the creature 
creeping about yet ! — But it’s day-light, and you have gun, 
.and I brought out niy bit whinger — I thir»k we may venturj^ijion 
him.” — “ By all manner of means, ” said Earnscliff ; “ but, in the 
name of wonder, what can he be doing there ? ” — “ Biggin a dry- 
stane dyke, I think, wf tlie grey geese, as they ca’ tbae great loose 
stanes — Odd, that passes a’ thing I e’er heard tell of. ” 

‘ As they approached nearer, Earnscliff could not help .agreeing 
with bis companion. The figure they had seen the night before 
seemed ^owly and toilsomely labouring to pile the large .stones one 
upon another, as if to form a small enclosure. Materials lay around 
him in great plenty ; but the labour of carrying on the work was im- 
mense, from the size of most of the stdne.s ; and it seemed astonish- 
ing that he should have succeeded in moving several which lie had 
already arranged for tlH^ foundation of liis edifice. He was strug- 
gling to move a fragment of great size, when the two young men 
came up, and was so intent upon executing his puiposc, that lie did 
not perceive them till they were close upon him. In straining and 
heaving nt the ^tone, in order to place it according to his wish, he 
displayed a degree of strength which seemed utterly inconsistent 
with liis size and apparent deformity. Indeed, to judge from the 
difficulties he had already surinounfed, he must have been of Her- 
culean powers; for some of the stones he had succeeded in raising 
pust apparently have required tw'o men’s strength to move them. 
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Hobble’s suspicions began to revive, on seeing tbc preternatural 
strength he exerted. 

“ 1 am amaist persuaded it*R tbc gbaist of a stanc-mason — see 
siccan band-stancs as he’s laid — An’ it be a man, after a*, I wonder 
what he wad take by the rood to build a march-dyke. Tiicre’s ane 
sair wanted between ('‘ringlehope and the Shaws. — Honest man, 
(raising his voice), ye make good firm wark there. ” 

‘ The being whom he addressed raised liis eyes with a ghastly stare, 
and getting up from his stooping posture, stood before tliein in all 
his native deformity. His head was of uncommon si/.c, covered with 
a fell of shaggy hair, partly grizzled with age : his eyebrows, shng|,ry 
and prominent, overhung a pair of small, dark, piercing eyes, set lar 
back in their sockets, that rolled with a portentous wildness, indica- 
tive of a partial insanity. The rest of his features were of tiu; 
coarse, rough hewn stamp with which a painter would equip a giant 
in a romance, to which was added, the w'ild, irregular, and peculiar 
expression so often seen in the countenances of those wdiose persons 
are deformed. His body, thick and square, like that of a man of 
irMdit^%^7i^was mounted upon two large leet ; but nature seemed 
to have forg^|,^n the legs and the thighs, or they were so very short 
as to be hidden^'fe^y the dress which he wore. His arms were long 
and braw^, furnisl^(^ith two muscular hands, and, where uncover- 
ed in the eagerness oT’ his labour, \vcre shagged with coarse black 
hair, vlt seemed as if nature had originally intended the separate 
parts m his body to be the members of a giant, but had afterwards 
Cii 4 )riciously assigned them to the person ot a dwarf, so ill did the 
lcng?li of his arms and the iron strength of his frame correspond 
with the shortness of his stature. His clothing was a sort of coarse 
brown tunic, like a monk’s frock, girt round him with a belt of seal- 
skin, On his heaef he had a cap made of badger’s skin, or some o- 
ther rough fur, which added considerably to the grotesque effect of 
Jjis wliole appearance, and overshadowed features, whose habitual 
expression seemed that of sullen malignant misanthropy. This re- 
markable Dwarf gazed on the two youths in silence, with a dogged 
and irritated look, until Earnscliff, willing to sooth him into better 
temper, observed — You are hard tasked, my friend ; allow us to 

n-ssifet you* ” — He pointed to another — they raised it also to a 

third, to a fourth — they continued to humour him, though with 
some trouble, for he assigned them, as if intentionally, the heaviest 
fragments which lay near. And now, friend, ’’ said Elliot, as the 
unreasonable Dwarf indicated another stone larger than any they 
had moved, Earnscliff may do as hg likes ; but be ye man, or 
be ye waur, de’il be in my fingers if I break my back wi’ heaving 
these stanes ony langer like a barrow-man, without getting sae 
niuckle as thanks for my pains. ” 

“ Thanks!” exclaimed i he Dwarf, with a motion expressive of 
tl?e Utmost contempt — “ There — take tliern, and fatten upon theui ! 
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Take them, and may they thrive with you as they have done with 
me — as they have done with eyery mortal worm that ever heard the 
word spoken by his fellow reptile ?|ence — either labour or be- 
gone. “ This is a fine reward we have, EarnsclifF, for building 
a tabernacle for the devil, and prejudicing our ain souls into the 
bargain, for what we ken. — ** Our presence, ” answered Earns- 
cliff, seems only to irritate his frenzy ; we had better leave him, 
and send some one to provide him with food and nccessariei.. ’’ They 
did so. * p. 77—83. 

The next scene is more striking and masterly. 

• The Solitary had consumed the remainder of tint day in wliid? 
he had the interview with the young ladies, within the precincts of 
his garden. Evening again found him seated on his favourite stone. 
The sun setting red, and among seas of rolling clouds, threw a 
gloomy lustre over the moor, and gave a deeper purple to the broad 
outline of heathy mountains w'hich surrounded this desolate- spot. 
Tlie Dwarf sate watching the clouds as they lowered above each 
other in masses of conglomerated vapours ; and, as a strong lurid 
beam of the sinking luminary darted full on his so couth 
figure, he might well have seemed the demon of t|>^^torm which 
was gathering, or some gnome summoned forth ^com the recesses 
of the earth by the subterranean signals of ito approach, As he 
sate thus, with his dark eye turned toward the scowling ’oifd black- 
ening heaven, a horseman rode rapidly towards him, and stopping, 
as if to let his horse breathe im an instant, made a sort of ojieisance 
to the anchoret, with an air betwixt eifrontcry and embarrassinent. 

* The figure of the rider was thin, tall, and slender, but remark- 
ably athletic, bony, and sinewy; like one who had all his life fol- 
lowed those violent exercises which prevent the human form from 
increasing in bulk, while they harden and confirm by habit its mus- 
cular powers. His face, thin, sunburnt, and freckled, bad a sinister 
expression of violence, impudence, and cunning, each of which seem- 
ed alternately to predominate over the others. Sandy-coloured hair, 
and reddish eyebrows, from under which looked forth his sharp grey 
eyes, completed the inauspicious outline of the horseman’s physiog- 
nomy. He had pistols in his holsters, and another pair peeped from 
bis belt, tliougl) he had taken some pains to conceal them by but- 
toning his doublet. He wore a rusted steel headpiece, a buff jacket 
of rather an antique cast; gloves, of which that for tlie right hand 
was covered with small scales of iron, like an ancient gauntlet, .and 
a long broadsword completed his equipage. 

So, ” said the Dwarf, ** rapine and murder once more on 
horseback. ** 

‘‘On horseback?” said the bandit; “aye, aye, Elshie, your 
Icech-crafl has set me on the bonny bay again. 

“ And all those promises of amendment which you made during 
your illness, forgotten ? ” continued Elshcnder. 
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“ All clear away with the water-saps and panada, ” returned 
the unabashed convalescent. “ Ye ken, Elshic, Tor they say ye are 
wed acquent with the {gentleman, 

‘ When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be, 

When the devil was well, the devil a monk was he. * 

** Thou say’st true, said the Solitary ; “ as well divide a wolf 
front his appetite for carnage, or a raven from her scent of slaughter, 
as thee from thy accursed propensities. 

“ Why, what would you have me to do ? — Tt\s born with me — 
lies in my very blude and bane. Why, man, the lads of Westburii- 
flat, for ten lang descents, have been reivers and lifters, 'fhey have 
all drunk hard, lived high, taken deep revenge for light oiFcncc, and 
never wanted gear for the winning.^' 

“ Right ; and thou art as thorough-bred a wolf, ” said the Dwarf, 
‘‘ as ever leaped a lamb- fold at night. On what hell’s errand art 
thou feound now ? ” 

“ Can your skill not guess ? ” 

‘‘ Not young Earnsclitf ? »«aid the Solitary, with some emotion. 

young EarnsclilF — not young EarnsclifF yet\ hut his 
time may cofc^ if he will not take H*arning, and get liiin back to the 
burrow- town tuik^ic’s fit for, and no keep skelping about here, de- 
stroying^jjhe few are left in the country, and pretending to 

act as a magistrate, aBd^iting letters to the great folks at Auld 
Reekie about the disturbed state of the land. Lei him take eare o* 
himseD. " 

Then it must be Hobbie of the Ileughfoot. What harm has 
the fad done you ? • 

Harm ! nae great harm; but I hear he says I staid away from 
the Ba*-spiel on Eastern’s E’en, for fear of him ; and it was only for 
fear of the Country Keeper, for there was a warrant against me. — 
I’ll stand liobbie’s feud, and a’ his clan’s. But it’s no so much for 
that, as to gi’e him a lesson no to let his tongue gallop ower freely 
about his betters. I trow he will hae lost the best pen-feather o’ his 
wing before to-morrow morning. — Farewell, Eishie ; there’s some 
canny boys waiting for me down amang the shaws, owerbye ; I will 
see you as I come back, and bring ye a blythe tale in return for your 
leech* craft. ” 

‘ Ere the Dwarf could collect himself to reply, the Reiver of 
Westburnflat set spurs to his horse. The animal, starting at one of 
the stones which lay scattered about, flew from the path. The rider 
exercised his spurs without moderation or mercy. The horse became 
furious, reared, kicked, plunged and bolted like a deer, with all his 
four feet off the ground at once. It was in vain ; the unrelenting 
rider sate as if he had been a part of the horse which he bestrode ; 
and, after a short but furious contest, compelled the subdued animal 
to proceed upon the path at a rate which soon carried him out of 
sight of the Solitary^ 
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** Th^t villain, ** exclaimed the Dwarf,— that cool-blooded, 
lurdt'ned, unrelenting ruffian,— tliat wretch, whose every thought 
is infected with crimes, — has thewes and sinews, limbs, strength, and 
activity enough to compel a nobler animal than himself to carry him 
to the place where he is to perpetrate his wickedness ; while I, had 
I the weakness to wish to put his wretched victim on his guard, and 
to save the helpless family, wcmld see my good intentions frustrated 
by the decrepitude which chains me to the spot. And yet this El- 
liot — this Hobbie, so young and gallant, so frank, so — I will think 
of it no longer. T cannot aid him if I would, and I am resolved — 
lirmly resolved, that I would not aid him, if a wish were the pledge 
of hib safety ! ** 

* Having thus ended his soliloquy, he retreated into his hut for 
shelter from the storm which was fast approaching, and now began 
to burst in large and heavy drops of rain. The last rays of the sun 
now disappeared entirely, and two or three claps of distant thv.nder 
followed each other at brief intervals, echoing and reechoing among 
the range of heathy fells like the sound of a distant engagement. ' 
119 — 1 ^^ 7 . 

The catastrophe is also given with singular and feeling. 
The worthy Hobbie was ’iding home cheeril/ next morning 
to the embraces of his betrothed bridc^ is me^;:car his 

home by his old nur:»e, who with a face of agony addresses him — 

** O my bairn ! ” she cried, ** g'^^g na forward— gang ^a for- 
ward — itN a sight to kill ony body, let alane thee. t 

“ In God’s name, what’s the matter ? ” said the astonished 
horseman, endeavouring to extricate his bridle from the grasp of the 
old woman ; “ for Heaven’s sake, let* me go and see what’s the 
matter. ” 

** Ohon ! that I should have lived to see the day !— The stead- 
ing’s a’ in a low, and the bonny stack-yard lying in the red ashes, 
and the gear a’ driven away. Bat gang na forward ; it wad break 
your young heart, hinny, to see what zny auld e’en has seen this 
morning. ” 

“ And who has dared to do tfiis ? — Let go my bridle, Annaple— 
where is my grandmother — my sisters ? — Where is Grace Arm- 
fctrong r — God 1 — the words of the warlock are knelling in my ears ! ** 

* He sprung from his horse to rid himself of Annaple’s interrup- 
tion, and, ascending the hill with great speed, soon came in view of 
the spectacle with which she had threatened him. It was indeed a 
heart-breaking sight. The habitation which he had left in its seclu- 
sion, beside the mountain stream, surrounded with every evidence 
of rustic plenty, was now a wasted and blackened ruin. From 
amongst the shattered and sable walls the smoke continued to rise. 
The turf-stack — the barn-yard — the offices stocked with cattle — all 
the wealth o( an upland culiivaior of ilte period, of which pour 

3 
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Elliot possessed no common share, had been laid waste or carried off 
in a single night. He stood a moment motionless, and then exclaim- 
ed, “J[ am ruined — ruined to the ground ! — But curse on the warld’s 
gear— Had it not been the week before my bridal— But I am nae 
babe, to sit down and greet about it. If I can but find Grace, and 
my grandmother, and my sisters weel, I can go to the wars in Flan- 
ders, as my gude-sire did wi* aiild Buccleuch— At -ony rate, I will 
keep up a heart, or they will lose theirs a^chegether. ” 

* Manfully strode Hobbie down the hill, resolved to suppress hia 
own despair, and administer consolation wliicli he did not feel. 
The neighbouring inhabitants of the dell, particularly those of hw 
own name, had already assembled. The younger part were in arms, 
and clamorous for revenge, althcugh they knew not upon whom ; 
the elder were taking ineabiires for the relief of the distressed fa- 
mily. Annaple^s cottage, which was situated down the brook, at 
some tit^tance from tlie scene of mischief, liud been hastily adapt- 
ed for the temporary accominodation of the old lady and her daugii- 
ters, with sucli articles as had been contributed by the neighbours ; 
for*Very^^iirf<i was saved from the wreck. 

Are wc miv|tan(i here a^ day, sirs, ’* exclaimed one tall young 
man, “ and lookSy; the burnt wa\s of our kinsman's house? — Every 
wreath of the reek fhabl^t of shame upon us ! Let us to horse, 
and take thi chase — wRaifai^he nearest bloodhound ? *' — “ Its 
young Earnscliff, ** answered another ; “ and he's been on and a- 
way vvi*^ix horse lang syne, to see if he can track them. " — “ Let 
us iblhtw him then, and raise the country, and make mair help 
we riefe, and then have at the Cumberland reivers — Take, burn, and 
fclay — they that lie nearest us shall smart first. '' — ‘‘ Whisht ! hand 
your tongues, daft callants, said an old man, “ ye dinna ken what 
ye speak about. What ! wad ye raise war at ween twa pacificated 
countries ? ** — “ And what signifies deaving us wi' tales about ouf 
fathers, retorted the young man, “ if we’re to sit and see our 
friends’ houses burned ower their heads, and no put out a hand to 
revenge them? Our fathers didna do lliat, I trow. ” — “I am no 
saying ony thing against revenging Hobbie’s wrang, puir chield ; 
but we maun take the law wF us in thae days, Simon, answered 
the more prudent elder. — “ And, besides, said another old man, 
“ 1 dinna believe there's ane now living that kens the lawful mode 
of following a fray across the Border. Tam o’ Whittram kenn'd a’ 
about it ; but he died in the hard winter. " — Ay, said a 
third, “ he was at the great gathering when they chased as far 
as Thirlwall — it was the year after the fight at Philiphaugh. " — 
“ Hout ! " exclaimed anotlier of these discording counsellors, 
there's nae great skill needed ; just put a lighted peat on the end 
of a spear or liaydbrk, or something, and blaw a horn, and cry the 
gathering word, and then it's lawful to tollow gear into England, 
and recover it by the strong hand| or to take gear frac some other 
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Enjrlihhman, providing ye lift nae main tban’s been lifted frae you ; — 
that’s the auld Border law, made at Drundennan, in the days of the 
Black Douglas— De’il ane need doubt ic. ** 

‘ The meeting between Hobbie and his family was in the lughest 
degree affecting. His si^^ters threw themselves upon him, and al- 
most stifled him with their caresses, as if to prevent his looking round 
to distinguish the absence of one yet more beloved. 

God help thee, ^uy son ! He can help, when worldly trust is a 
broken reed. **-^Such was the welcome of the matron to her unfor- 
tunate grandson. He looked eagerly round, holding two of his sis- 
ters by the hand, while the third hung about his neck — I see you 
— I count you — My grandmother, Li’ias, Jean, and Annot; but 
where is ” he hesitated, and then continued, as if with an ef- 

fort, — ‘ Where is Grace ? Surely this is not a time to hide hersel 
frae me — there’s nae time for dafffng now. 

O brother ! and “ Our poor Grace!’’ was the only .answer 
his questions could procure, till his grandmother rose up, and gently 
disengaging him from the weeping girls, led him to a seat, and, with 
the affecting serenity which sincere piety, like oil sprinkle^*.* Ju Jie 
waves, can throw over the most acute feelings, sly/ said, “ My 
bairn, when thy grandfather was killed in the w^ar^-and left me with 
six orphans around me, with scarce bread to er^, or a roof to cover 
us, I had strength — not of mine owri—ife’uv x had strongjir’given me 
to say, The Lord’s will be done ! Iviy son, our peaceful house was 
last night broken into by moss-troopers, armed and masked ; they 
have taken and destroyed all, and carried off our dear Grace y — pray 
for strengtli to say, His will be done. ” 

Mother! mother! urge me .not — 1 cannot — ^not now — I am a 
sinful man, and of a hardened race. — Masked— -armed— Grace car- 
ried off! Gi’e me my sword, and iny father’s knapsack — 1 will have 
vengeance, if I should go to the pit bf darkness to seek it ! ” 

O my bairn, my bairn ! be patient under the rod. Who knows 
when he may lift his hand oft* from us ? Young Earnscliff, Heaven 
bless him, has ta’en the chase, with Davie of Stenhouse, and the first 
comers. 1 cried to let house and plenishing burn, and follow the 
reivers to recover Grace ; and Earnscliff* and his men were ower the 
Fell within three hours after the deed. God bless him ; he’s a real 
Earnscliff — he's his father’s true son — a leal friend. ” 

‘‘ A true friend, indeed ; God bless him ! ” exclaimed Hob- 
bie ; let’s on and away, and take the chase after him. ” — 
O, my child, before you run on danger, let lue hear you but 
aay; His will be done Urge me not, mother— not 

now. ” He was rushing out, when, Jookirig back, he observ- 
ed his grandmother make a mute attitude of affliction. He re« 
turned hastily, threw himself into her arms, and said, “ Yes, mo- 
ther, 1 can say. His will be done, since it will comfort you. ” — 
May He go forth — may He go forth with you, my dear bairu ; 

i 
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and 0» may He give you cause to say on your return, Hia name be 
praised ! *' — Farewell, mptlier ! — Farewell my dear sisters ! ” ex- 
claimed Elliot, and rushed out of the house, p. H3 — 152. 

The attack on the teiver’s fortress is described with infinite 
truth and talent. 

A brook, which issued from a narrow glen among the hills, en- 
tered at Westburnflat, upon the open niarshy level, which, expand- 
ed about half a mile in every direction, gives name to the spot. In 
this place the character of the stream becomes changed, and, from 
being a lively brisk<running mountain- torrent, it stagnates, like a 
blue swollen snake, in dull deep windings through the swampy leveL 
On the side of the stream, and nearly about the centre of the plain, 
arose the Tower of Westburnflat, one of the few remaining strong- 
holds formerly so numerous upon the Borders. The ground upon 
which k stood was gently elevated above the marsh for the space of 
about a hundred yards, affording an esplanade of dry turf, which 
M‘Xt€rtided itself in the immediate neighbourhood of the tower ; but, 
the surface presented to strangers was that of an im- 
passable and clW^^erous bog. The owner of the tower and his in- 
mates alone kneNjthe winding and intricate paths ; which, leading 
over ground which WK ^omp aratively sound, admitted visitors to his 
residence. "^lut amongtJiS'Tpsa^ which were assembled under Earns- 
clifF’s directions, there was more than one person qualified to act as 
a guide ; and the whole party was soon placed on the open space 
of firm ground in front of the Tower of Westburnflat. 

‘ The tower before which the party now stood, was a small square 
building of the most ^oomy aspect. The^walls were of great thick- 
ness, and the windows, or slits which served the purpose of windows, 
seemed rather calculated to afford the defenders the means of em- 
ploying missile weapons than for admitting air or light to the apart- 
ments within. A small battlement projected over the walls on every 
side, and afforded further advantage of defence by its niched para- 
pet, within which arose a steep roof, flagged with grey stones. A 
single turret at one angle, defended by a door studded with huge 
iron nails, rose aboVe the battlement, and gave access to the roof 
from within, by the spiral staircase which it enclosed. It seemed to 
the party that their motions were watched by some one concealed 
within this turret ; and they were confirmed in their belief, when, 
through a narrow loop-hole, a female hand was seen to wave ahand- 
kenchief, as if by way of signal to them. Hobbie was almost out of 
his senses with joy and eagerness. ** It was Grace’s hand and arm, ” 
he said ; I can swear to it arimng a thousand. There is not the 
like of it on this side pf the Lowdens — WeMl have her out, lads, if 
we should carry off the Tower of Westburnflat stane bystane. ” 

^ Earnscliif, though he doubted the possibility of recognising a 
£iir maiden's hand at such a distance from the eye of the lover, 
VUL. XXVIII. NO. 55. O 
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would say nothing to damp his friend’s animated hopes, and it was 
resolvctl to suminon the garrison. 

‘ The shouts of the party, and the winding of one or two horns, 
at length brought to a loop-hole, which flanked the entrance, the 
haggard face of an old wonian.^ — ‘‘ That’s the Reiver’s moth< r, ” 
said one of the Elliots; ** she’s ten times waur than hicnsel, and is 
wyted for muckle of tJie ill he does about the country. ” 

Wha are ye ? What d’ye want here ? ” were the queries of tlje 
respectable progenitor. — “ We are seeking William Graeme of 
Wjpstburnflat, ” 'said EanisclifF. — “ He is no at hame, ” returned 
the. old dame. — “ When did he leave home? ” pursued Earnsclili. 
— 1 canua tell, ” said the portress. — “ When will ho return ? ” 

said Hqbbie Elliot. — 1 clitma ken naething about it,’* replietl the 

inexorable guardian of the Keep. — Is there any body w ithin the 
tower with you ? ” again demanded EHmscldf. — “ Naebody but 
myscl and buudrons, ” said the old woman. — “ Then open ^jlie gate 
and admit us,” said Earnsciiff; “ I am a juatice of peace, and in 
search of the evidence of a felony. ” — “ De’il be. in their lingers 
that draws a bolt for ye, ” retorted the portress ; “ for 
never do it. Think na ye ihame o’ yoursels, to comp^herc siccan a 
band o’ ye, wi’ your swpids and spears, and steel-';ltps, to frighten a 
lone widow woman ? ” ^ “ Our information, *V.iaid Earnsclid, is 
positive ; we are seeking goods which forcibltPtarricd off, 

to a great amount. ” — “ And a }t>ung woman that’s been crucUy 
made prisoner, that’s worth nuiir than a* the gear, twice told, ” said 
llobbic. — “ And 1 warn you,” continued EarnscIiiT, “ t^iat ;^our 
only way to prove your son’s innocence is to give us quiet admittance 
to search the house. ” — And what will ye do, if I careiia to thraw 
the keys, or draw the holfs, or open- the grate to sic a clanjamfrie ? ” 
said the old dame scoffmgly. — Vorce our way wi* the king’s keys, 
and break the neck of every living soul we find in the house, if ye 
dinna give it ower forthwith ! ** menaced Hobbie. — “ Threatened 
folks live lapg, ” said the hag, in . the same tone of irony ; “ tlierc’s 
the iron grate, — try your skill on’t, lads — it has kept out as gude 
men as you or now. ” 

‘ So saying, she laughed, and withdrew from the aperture through 
which she had held the parley. 

‘ The besiegers now held a serious consultation. The immense 
thickness of the walls, and the small size of the windows, might, 
for a time,, have even resisted cannomshot. The entrance was se- 
cured, first, by a strong grated door, composed entirely of hammqred 
iron, of ^uch ponderous strength as seemed calculated to resist any 
force that could be brought against it. “ Pinches or forclianimers 
will never pick upon’t, *’ said Hugh, the blacksmitli of Ringleburn ; 
ye might as weel batter at it wi’ pipe«stapples. ” p. 167 — 175. 

We have already mentioned, that the fair prisoner turned out 
not to be Grace Armstrong, but Miss Vere. Hobbie, accord- 
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in^ly, returned home very disconsolate. But we cannot wiihliold 
from our readers the happy reunion of these humble lovers. The 
following passage, which is the last we can afford to extract, is 
full of nature-^and of good nature. 

‘ Incensed at what he deemed the coldness of his friends, in a 
cause which interested him so nearly, Hobbie had shaken himself 
free of their company, and wjb now upon his solitary road home- ‘ 
ward. “ The fiend founder thee ! he said, as he spurred impa- 
tiently his over-fatigued and stumbling horse ; ** thou art like a* 
the rest of them. Hae I not fed thee, and bred thee, and dressed 
thee wi* mine own hand, and wouldst thou snapper now and break 
my neck at my utmost need ? But thouVt eVn like the laive — the 
farthest off o’ them a’ is my cousin ten times removed ; and day 
or night I wad hae served them wf my best blood ; and now, I 
think they show mair regard to the common thief of Westhurnflat 
than to their own kinsman. But I should see the lights now in 
Heughfoot — Waes me I ” he continued, recollecting himself, “ there 
coal nor candle light shine in the Heughfoot ony mair ! 
An’ it were nVfojt my mother and sisters, and poor Grace, I could 
find in my heart^to put spurs to the beast, and loup ower the scaur 
into the water to end o’t a’. — lA this disconsolate mood, 

he turned IJls horse^s bn3l!^‘»:.a;}^rd the cottage in which his family 
had found refuge. 

‘ As he approached the door, he heard whispering and tittering 
arupng^ his sisters. The devil’s in the women, ” said poor Hob- 
bie ; “ they would nicker, and laugh, and giggle, if their best friend 
was lying a corp — and yet I am glad they can keep up their hearts 
sae weel, poor silly things; but the dirdum fa's on me, to be sure, 
and no on them. ” 

* While he thus meditated, he was engaged in fastening up his 
horse in a shed. “ Thou maun do without horse-sheet and surcin- 
gle now, lad, he said, addressing the animal ; “ you and me hae 
had a downconie alike — we had better hae fa’en in the deepest pool 
o* Tarras. ” 

‘ He was interrupted by the youngest of his sisters, who came 
running out ; and speaking in a constrained voice, as if to, stifle some 
emotion, called out to him, What are ye doing there, Hobbie, 
fiddling about the naig, and there^s ane frae Cumberland been wail- 
ing here for ye this hour and mair ? Haste ye in, man ; Til take 
off the saddle. 

Ane frae Cumberland ! ” exclaimed Elliof*, and putting the 
bridle of his horse into the hand of his sister, he rushed into the 
cottage. Where is he? where is he?” he exclaimed, glancing 
eagerly round, And seeing only females ; “ Did he bring news of 
Grace ? ** — ‘‘ He dought na bide an instant langer, ” said the eld- 
er sister, still with a suppressed laugh. — “ Hout fie, bairns ! ” said 
the old lady, with something of a good-humoured reproof, y^- 
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should na vex your billy Hobbie that way. Look round, my bairn, 
and «ee if there is na ane here mair than you left this morning. ” — 
Hobbie looked eagerly round. ** There^s you, and the three tit- 
ties. There's four of us now, Hobbie, lad, ** said the young- 

est, who at this moment entered. 

^ In an instant Hobbie had in his arms Grace Armstrong, who, 
.with one of his sister’s plaids around her, had passed utmoticed at 
his first entrance. •• How dared you do this I ” said Hobbie. 

It wasna my^fault, ” said Grace,, endeavouring to cover her face 
with her hands, to hide at once her blushes and escape the storm of 
hearty kisses with which her bridegroom punished her simple strata- 
gem, — It wasna my fault, Hobbie ; ye should kiss Jfanie and the 
rest o’ them, for they hae the wyte o't. 

And so I will, ” said Hobbie, and embraced and kissed his 
sisters and grandmother a hundred times, while the whole par- 
ty half- laughed, half-cried, in the extremity of their joyl ** I 
am the happiest man, " said Hobbie, throwing himself down on a 
seat, almost exhausted,—*^ I am the happiest man in the world, 

“ Then, O my dear bairn, ” said the good old dame, whb lost no 
opportunity of teaching her lesson of religion at thosg^moments when 
the heart was best opened to receive it, — “ The.ifr,> O my son, give 
praise to Him that brings smiles out o* tears joy out of grief, as 
he brought light out o’ darkness and^rihe world out o’ naething.— r 
Was it not my word, that, if ye could say His will be done, ye 
might hae cause to say His name be praised ? ” p. IB7 — 19,1* 

We must add the last appearance of the honest Yeoman, af-» 
ter the secret of the mysterious Dwarf had been revealed in the 
Chapel at Ellieslaw. 

‘ No one had seen the Dwarf since the eventful scene of the pre- 
ceding evening, 

** Odd, if ony thing has befa’en puir Elsbie, ” said Hobbie El- 
liot, ‘‘ I wad rather 1 were harried ower again. ” 

‘ He immediately rode to his dwelling, and the remaining she- 
goat came bleating to meet him, for her milking time was long past. 
The Solitary was nowhere to be seen j his door, contrary to wont, 
was open, his fire extinguislied, and the whole hut was left in the 
state which it exhibited on Isabella’s visit to him. It was pretty 
clear that the means of conveyance which had brought the Dwarf 
to Ellieslaw on the preceding evening, had removed him from it to 
some, other place d’ abode. Hobbie returned disconsolate to the 
castle. 

I am doubting we ha’'e lost canny Elsbie for gude an' a’. ” 

You have, indeed, ” said RateliiFe, producing, a paper, which 
be put intp Robbie’s hands ; but read that^ and you will perceive 
you have j^een no loser by having known him- ^ 

‘ It wa;t' a sliort deed of gift, by which Sir Edward Mauley,, 
otherwise called ElshenJcr the Recluse, endowed lialbert, or Hob- 
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bie Elliot, and Grace Armstrong, in full property, with a consider* 
able sum borrowed by Elliot from him. ” 

** Hobbie*s joy was mingled with feelings which brought tears 
down his rough cheeks. 

It's a queer thing, " he said ; ** but I canna joy in the gear 
unless I kenn’d the puir body was happy that gav^ it me. " 

Next to enjoying happiness oursdves, ** said Ratclifie, is the 
consciousness of having bestowed it on others. Had all my mas* 
ter’s benefits been conmrred like the present, what a different return 
would they have produced ! But the indiscriminate profusion that 
would glut avarice, or supply prodigality, neither does good, nor 
is rewarded by gratitude. It is sowing the wind to reap the whirl- 
wind. ” 

And that wad be a light har’st, '' said Hobbies “ but, wi' 
my young leddy's leave, I wad fain take down Elshie*s skeps o’ 
bees, and set them in Grace’s bit flower- yard at the Heughfoot — 
they shall ne’er be smeekit by ony o’ huz. And the puir goat, she 
would be negleckit about a great town like this*; and she could feed 
qur lily lea by the burn side, and the hounds wad ken 
her ih a day’s time, and never fash her, and Grace wad milk her 
ilka morning v^her ain hand, for Elsbie’s sake ; for though he 
was thrawn and in his converse, he liket dumb creatures 

weel. ” ^ 

’ Hobble’s requests were readily granted, not without some won- 
der at the natural delicacy of feeling which pointed out to him this 
m^e ^ displaying his gratitude. He was delighted when Rat- 
cliffe informed him that his benefactor should not remain ignorant of 
the care which he took of his favourite. 

And mind be sure and tell him that grannie and the titties, 
and, abune a , Grace and mysel, are weel and thriving, and that 
it’s a’ his doing — That canna but please him, ane wad think. ” 
351—367. 

The other and more considerable story which fills the three 
remaining volumes of this publication, is entitled, though with 
no great regard even to its fictitious origin, * Old Mortality 5 ’ — 
for, at most, it should only have been called the tale'or story of 
Old Mortality — being supposed to be collected from the infor- 
mation of a singular person who is said at one lime to have been 
known by that strange appellation. The redacteur of liis inter- 
esting traditions is here supposed to be village schoolmaster ; 
and tijough his introduction brings us again in contact with My 
Landlord and his parish clerk, wc could have almost forgiven 
that unlucky fiction, if it had often presented us with sketches 
as graceful as we find in the following passage, of the haunts and 
fcabits of this singular peri)OnngCr After mentioning that there 
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was, or) the steep and heathy hanks of a lonely rivulet, a de- 
serted burying ground to which he used frequently to turn his 
walks in the evening, the gentle pedagogue proceeds— 

** It is a spot which possesses all the solemnity of feeling attach- 
ed to a burial ground, without exciting those (;f a more unpleasing 
description. Having been very little used for many years, the few 
hillocks which rise above the level plain are covered with the same 
short velvet turf. The monuments, of which there are not above 
seven or eight, are half sunk in the ground and overgrown with 
moss. No newly-erected tomb disturbs the sober serenity of our re- 
flections by reminding us of recent calamity, and no rank-springing 
grass forces upon our imagination the recollection, that it owes its 
dark luxuriance to the foul and festering remnants of mortality 
which ferment beneath. The daisy which sprinkles the sod, and the 
hare-bell which Iiangs over it, derive their pure nourishment from 
the dew of Heaven ; and their growth impresses us with no degrad- 
ing or disgusting recollections. Heath has indeed been here, and 
its traces are before us ; but they are softened and deprived^qfjJiei- 
horror by our distance from the period when they have “been first 
impressed. Those who sleep beneath are only connected with us by 
the reflection that they have once been what are, and tliat, 

as their reliques are now identified with inother^/^arth, ourjj 
shall, at some future peiiod, undergc^^ftie same transformation. 

‘‘ Yet, although the moss has been collected on the most modern 
of these humble tombs dining four generations of mankind, the 
memory of some of those who sleep beneath them is still he'id in re- 
verend remembrance. It is true, that, upon the largest, and, to 
an antiquary, the most interesting, monument of the group, which 
bears the effigies of a doughty knight in his "hood of mail, with his 
iliield hanging on his breast, the armorial bearings are defaced by 
time, and a few worn-out letters may be read at the pleasure of the 
decipherer, I)/iS. Johan - - - de Ilamcly - - - or Johan - • • de hanwl 
^ . . And it is also true, that of another tomb richly sculptured with 
ornamented cross, mitre, and pastoral staflF, tradition only can 
aver, that a certain nameless Bishop lies interred there. But upon 
other two stones which lie beside, may eiill be read in rude prose, 
and ruder rhyme, the history of those who lie beneath them. They 
belong, we are assured by the epitaph, to the class of persecuted 
Presbyterians who afibrded a melancholy subject for history in the 
time of Charles II. and his successor. In returning from the battle 
of Pentland Hills, a party of the insurgents had been attacked in 
this glen by a small detachment of the King s troops, and three or 
four either killed in the skirmish, or shot after being made prison- 
ers, as rebels taken with arms in their hands. The peasantiy con- 
tinue to attach to the tombs of those victims of prelacy an honour 
which they do not render to more splendid mausoleums ; and, when 
they point them out to their sons, and narrate the fate of the suffer^ 
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crs, n^ualljr conclude, by exborung* them to be ready, sbotild times 
call for it, to resist to the death in the cause of civil and religious 
liberty, like their brave forefathers. 

‘ One summer evening as, m a stroll such as I have descrilietf, 
1 approached this deserted mansion of tire dead, I was? fiomc'^hat 
sur|>rised to hear sounds distinct from those which usually swuh its 
solitude, the gentle chiding, namely, of the brook, and the sighing 
of tlie wind in the boughs of tiiree gigantic ash trees, whicli mark 
the cemetery. Tlie clink of a hammer was, upon this occasion, dis- 
tinctly heard, and I entertained some alarm tliat a march-dike, long 
meditated by the two proprietors whose estates were divided by my 
iavourite brook, was about to be drawn up tbe glen, in oyrlcr to sub- 
stitute its rectilinear dcronrnty for tbe graceful win-ding of the natural 
boundary. As I approached J was agreeably imdecoivcxl. An old 
man was seated upon the monument of the i laughtered IVesby terians, 
and hftsily employed in deepening, with hiuS cliisel, the letters of the 
inscription, wliiclt announcing, in scriptural language, the proitiis- 
. cd hlogsin^is of futurity to be the lot of the >lnin, anathematized the 
lutTrucTc^rs with corresponding violence- A blue bonnet of tniiisual 
diincuvsinns covered the gri'y haiis of the pious workman. His dress 
was a large oId-fe‘»^,)ioncd coat, of the coarse clotli citllcd 
u?iialiy w<ij%l)y 1 lie Vl/le^r peasants, with ivaistcoat and breeches of 
the same ; and llie whole sui.,,^lh(uigli .'‘till in decent repair, had ob- 
viously seen a train of long service. Strong clouted shoes, studded 
with hoh-tiails, sluiX gUim aches or mvule of thick black cloth, 

co#npl^ted his equipment. Bohido him, fed among the graves, a 
poney, the cqmpanion of his journey, wliobe extreme whiteness, as 
well as its projecting bones and hollow eyes, indicated its antiquity. 
Jt was harnessed in the most simple manner, with a pair of branksf, 
and hair tether, or halter, and a sunh^ or cushion of straw% instead 
of bridle and saddle. A canvas pouch hung around the neck of the 
animal, for the purpose, probably, of containing the rider\s tools, 
and any thing ehe be miglit have occasion to carry with him. Al- 
though I had never seen the old man before, yet, from the singula^ 
rity of his emnlovment, and the style of his equipage, I had no dif- 
ficulty in recognising a religious itinerant whom I had often heard 
talked of, and who was known in various parts of Scotland by the 
title of Old Moitality. 

‘ Where this n an was horn, or what was his real name, I have 
never been able to learn, nov arc the motives which made liim desert 
lus home, and adopt the erratic mode of life which he pursued, 
known to me except very generally. He is said to have held, atone 
period of his life, a. small moorland farm ; but, whether from pecu- 
niary losses, or domestic misfortune, he had long renounced that and 
every other gainful calling. In the language of Scripture, he left 
his house, his home, and his kindred, and wandered about until the 
day of his death — a period, it is said, of nearly thirty years. 

‘ During this long pilgrimage, the pious enthusiast regulated hi^ 
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circuit 80 as annually to visit the graves of the unfortunate Cove- 
nanters, \\ho suffered by the 6vrord> or by the executioner, during 
the reigns of the two last tnonarchs of the Stuart line. These 
tombs are often apart from all human habitation, in the renaote moors 
and wilds to which the wanderers bad fled for concealment. But 
wherever they existed, Old Mortality was sure to visit them when 
his annual round brought them within his reach, tn the most lonely 
recesses of the mountains, the moorfowl shooter has been often sur- 
prised to find him busied in cleaning the moss from the grey stones, 
renewing with his chisel the half-defaced inscriptions, and repairing 
the emblems of death with which these simple monuments are usual- 
ly adorned. 

* As the wanderer was usually to be seen bent on this pious task 
within the precincts of some country churchyard, or reclined on the 
solitary tombstone among the heath, disturbing the .plover and the 
blackcock with the clink of his chisel and mallet, with his old white po- 
ncy grazing by his side, he acquired, from his converse among the 
dead, the popular appellation of Old Mortality. ' yol.lL p.7 — 18. 

The scene of the story thus strikingly introduced is tefd^ih 
Scotland of course — in those disastrous times which immediate- 
ly preceded the Revolution 1688; and exhibi|®^ lively picture, 
both of the general state of manners at ihdJt (Period, qjid of the 
conduct and temper and principl^a^f the two great parties in 
politics and religion that were then engaged in unequal and ran- 
corous hostility. There are no times certainly, within the reach 
of authentic history, on which it is more painful to look back — 
which show a government more base and tyrannical, or a people 
more helpless and miserable : And though all piptiirds of tlie 
greater passions are full of interest, and a lively representation of 
strong and enthusiastic emotions never fails );o be deeply attrac- 
tive, the piece would have been too full of distress and humilia- 
tion, if it had been chiefly engaged with the course of public e- 
vents, or the record of public feelings. So sad a subject would not 
have suited many readers— and the author, wc suspect, less than 
any of them. Accordingly, in this as in his other works, he has 
made use of the historical events which came in his way, rather 
to develop the characters, and bring out the peculiarities of the 
individuals whose adventures he relates, than for any purpose 
of political information ; and makes us present to the times in 
which he has placed them, less by his direct notices of the great 
transactions by which they were distinguished, than by his ca- 
sual intimations of their effects on private persons, and by the 
very contrast which their temper and occupations often appear to 
furnish to the colour of the national storj\ Nothing, indeed, in 
this respect is more delusive, or at least more woefully imper- 
fect, than the suggestions of authentic history, as it is generally — 
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or rather universally written— and nothing more exaggerated 
than the impressions it conveys of the actual state and condition 
of those who live in its most agitated periods. The great public 
events of which alone it takes cognisance, have but little direct 
influence upon the body of the people, and do not, in gene- 
ral, form the principal business, or happiness or misery even 
of these who are in some measure concerned in them. Even in 
the worst and most disastrous times — in periods of civil war and 
revolution and public discord and oppression, a great part of 
the time of a great part of the people is spent in making love 
and money — in social amusement or professional inclustiy — in 
schemes for wordly advancement or personal distinction, just 
as in periods of general peace and prosperity. Men court and 
marry very nearly ^s much in the one season as in the other ; 
and «Qre as merry at weddings and christenings — as gallant at 
balls and races — as busy in their studies and cou n tin g> houses-— 
eat as heartily, in short, and sleep as sound — prattle witli their 
as pleasantly — and thin their plantations and scold 
fheir servants as zealously, as if their contemporaries were not 
furnishing maffeujals thus abundantly for the tragic muse of his-» 
torv. The quiet Itndg^ current of life, in short, keeps its deep 
and steaciy course in its Vt^fnal channels, unaffected, or but 
slightly disturbed, by the storms that agitate its surface ; and 
while Jong tracts of time, in the history of every country, seem, 
trf the distant student of its annals, to be darkened over with 
one thick and oppressive cloud of unbroken misery, the greater 
part of those who have lived through the whole acts of the tra- 
gedy, will be found to have enjoyed a fair average share of fe- 
licity, and to have been much less afi'ected by the shocking 
events of their day, than those who know nothing else of it than 
that Mich events took plaqe in its course. Few men, in short, 
are historical characters — and no man is always, or most usual- 
ly, performing a public part. The actual happiness of every 
life depends far more on things that regard it exclusively, than 
on those political occurrences which are the common concern 
of society ; and though nothing lends such an air, both of real- 
ity and importance, to a fictitious narrative, as to connect its 
persons with events in real history, still it is the imaginary in- 
dividual liimself that excites our chief interest throughout, and 
w e care for the national affairs only in so far as they affect him. 
In one sense, indeed, this is the true end and the best use of 
history j for as all public events are important only as they ulti- 
mately concern individuals, if the individual selected belong to 
a large and comprehensive class, end the events, and their na- 
lural operation on him, be justly represented, we shall be 
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bled, in following out his adventures, to form no bad estimate 
of iheir true character and value. 

"1 he author before us has done all this, w^e thiulc, and with 
admirable talent and effect ; and if he lias not been quite im- 
partial in the managonior.t of his historical persons, has con- 
trived, at any rate, to make them contribute largely to the in- 
terest of his acknowledged inventions. His view ot tlic effects 
of great politicaj contentions on private happiness, however, 
we have no doubt, substantially rriic; and that chieffy because 
it is not exaggerated — becnise he docs not coniine hirn'-elf lo 
show how gentle natures may be ron<ed into heroism, oV rough- 
er tempers t'xa^perated iiito rancour, by oppression, — hut turn‘d 
still more willioi^ly to show wuh what ludicroiH absurdity ge- 
nuine enlhusias'ij may be debased, how in tie the g lyety of the 
lighthearted and thoughtless may i»e impaired by the sfieCtacle 
of public, c dannly, and liow, in the midst of national distrac- 
tion, seifidniess will pursue its little game of qnit*t and cnimino 
tpeculation— and gentler affections find time to multiply^and 
to meet. It is tins, we think, that constiluics the great merit 
of the work before us. It contains an adr^>i^ible picture of 
manners and cf characters ; and exhibij^V think, w'irh great 
truth and discrimination, the exiciy-^d the variety oi‘ the shafjes 
which the stormy a'^pect of the political horizon would be likely 
to throw on such obji cts. 

The stoiy opens with the scene of a or feudal 

muster of the rustic militia of an upper district in Lanarkslm e, 
in the year A parted' the exercises consisted in sl)o;]iing 

at tlie popinjay, or figure of a bird suspended from a polo; ai^l 
there is a very amusing account of the company assembled to 
countenance the festivity. We can only make room i’or the 
leading equir^ageon the occasion. 

‘ Landaus, barouches, or liUnuies, there wore none in those simple 
days. The lojddii utenant of the county (a person.ige of du^'al 
rark) al( ne pretended to the niagnificenre of a vdievl carriage, a 
llniig covered wuih tarnished gilding and sciilptiiro, in th ipe like 
the vulgar pictu»e oi Ts'oah’s ark, diagged by fMght king-tailed 
Flanders maies, bearing eight vnides and six ouL'iidc^. T'he insides 
were their giaces in pers^rn, two maids of honour, two child T#*n, a 
chaplain, stuiLd into a si>it of lateral lecess, formed by a pn-jccLu-u 
at the door of the velricle, and called, from its appearance, the boot, 
and an equerry to Ids Grace ensconced in the corres; onding conve- 
nience on the opposite side. A coachman, and tlirco pcstillions, 
w’ho wore short swords, and tie wigs wdth three tails, had blunder- 
busses slnng behind them, and pistols at their saddlebow, con Jucted 
the equipage. On the foot-board, behind tliis moving mansion- 
hf use, htootl, or rather hung, in triple file, six lacqueys in rich liveries, 
'^rmed up to tlie tcetli, p. 37, Sb. * 
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The prize Is won by young Morton of Milnwood, the son of 
n famous soldier among the roundheads, who, since the death 
of his father, had lived quietly with an old miserly uncle in the 
neighbourhood ; and been much more engaged with a secret 
passion for the fair Edith, the granddaughter of the Lady Mar- 
garet Bellendcn, tlian with the parties, religious or political, 
into which the country was divided. 1-ady Margaret, of course, 
was a High-church woman, and a Tory, and was not at all a- 
ware of the partiality with which her liivoiirite reganied this 
descendant of rebeilioii. 'Fhere arc some comical adventurrs in 
the field ; but we })rocced to more important matters. A party 
^)f Claverhouse’s dragoons were quartered in the village to which 
the victor repaired to entertain his competitors, according to 
antient custom. A seijeaiit and corporal of that insolent soi- 
dier}» were drinkimr in one corner of the public room which 
was occupied by Morton and his party, towards whom they 
were only reslrained from .showing their contempt, by the pre- 
"srnco of their cornet, who was endeavouring to kill the time by 
j>la3ing at dice with the curate. A •stern, stout looking coim- 
tiv^ man, who had juvi arjived, was sitting alone by the fire ; 
when, u{\on tlio oflieer being called out, the soldiers immedi- 
ately gave wa}^ to the turUiJ.^^jjt and domineering spirit in which 
they wore trained and supported in thoM^ unhappy times. 

“ Is it net a strange thing, li illiday, " he said to his c(miraJc, 
to see a set of bumpkins sit carousing here this whole evening 
withcnit having drunk the king’s health ^ ’^Fhcy have drar.k 

tJie king’s health, ” said Haliiday. “ I heard that tureen kail- 
worm of a lad name his majesty’s health.” “ Did Jie ? said 
Bothwell. “ Then, Torn, we’ll have them drink the Arclibishop 
of St Andrew^s’ health, and do it r.n their knees too. *’ — “ So we 
will, hy G — , ’’ said Haliiday ; “ and he that refusob it, we’ll have to 
the guard-house, and teach him to ride iJu* colt foaled of an acorn, 
with a brace of carabines at each foot to keep him steady.” — 
“ Right, Tom, ” conlinued Boihw’ell ; ** and, to do all things in 
order, I’ll begin with tir.u sulky blue-bonnet in the ingle nook. ” 

‘ He rose accordingly, and taking bis sheathed broad-sword under 
his arm to support the insolence wdiich he meditated, placed himself 
in front of the stranger. ’ p. 77. 

After listening with a stern and contein{)tuous countenance to 
their insolent proposal — 

Is it even so ? ” said the stranger, “ then give me the cup ; ” 
and, taking it in his hand, said, with a peculiar expression of voice 
and manner, “ 'fhe Archbishop of St Andrews, and the place he 
now w^orthily holds ; — may each prelate in Scotland soon be as the 
Right Reverend James Sharpe ! ’’ — “ He has taken the test, ” said 
Haliiday exultingly. — “ But with a qualification,” said I>oth- 
'^vdl j “ I don’t understand what the devil the ciop-caied VVhi^ 
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mtans. ’’ — Cocne^ gentlemen^” said Moiton» who became im- 
patient of their insolence. we are here met as good subjects, and 
on a merry occasion ; and we have a right to expect we shall not 
be troubled with this sort of discussion* ** 

* Bothwell was about to make a surly answer ; but Halliday re- 
minded him ip a whisper, that there were strict injunctions that the 
soldiers should give no offence to the men who were sent out to the 
musters, ^reeabty to the council’s orders. $o. after honouring 
Morton with a broad and fierce stare, he said. Well. Mr Popin- 
jay. I shall noiv disturb your reign ; I reckon it will be out by twelve 
at night.-— Is it not an odd tiling. Halliday. ” he continued, address- 
ing his companion. ** that they should make such a fuss about 
cracking off their birding-pieces at a mark which any woman o^ 
boy could hit with a day’s practice i If Captain Popinjay now. or 
any of his troop, would try a bout, either with the broadsword, 
backsword, single rapier, or rapier and dagger, for a gold nob)e. the 
first drawn blood, there would be some soul in it — or, zounds, would 
the bumpkins but wrestle, or pitch the bar. or putt the stone, or 
throw the axle-tree, if (torching the end of Morton’s sword scom^ 
fully with his toe) they carry ^ings about them that they are a- 
fraid to draw. 

* Morton’s patience and prudence now gave way entirely, and he 
was about to msdce a very angry answep^ctT^Bothwell’s insolent ob- 
servation9, when the stranger steppediForward. 

This is my quarrel, ” he said* and in the name of the good 
cause. I will see it out myself. — Hark thee, friend,” (to Bothwel^). 
** wilt thou wrestle a fall with me?’’ — ” With my whole spirit, 
beloved. answered Bothwell ; ” yea 1 will strive with thee, to the 
downfall of one or both.^’ — Then, as my trust is ill Him that 
can help.” retorted his antagonist. ” I will forthwith make thee 
an example to all such railing Rab^ekahs. ” 

* With that he dropped his coarse grey horseman’s coat from his 
shoulders, and extending his strong brawny arms with a look of de- 
termined resolution, he offered himself to the contest. The soldier 
was nothing abashed by the muscular frame, broad chest, square 
shoulders, and hardy look of bis antagonist, but. whistling with 
great composure, unbuckled his belt, and laid aside his military 
coat. The company stood round them anxious for the event* 

* In the first struggle the trooper seemed to have some advantage, 
and also in the second, though neither could be considered as deci- 
sive* But it was plain he had put his whole strength, too suddenly 
fortli. against an antagonist possessed of great endurance, skill. vi« 
gour. and length of wind. In the third dose, the countryman lift- 
ed his opponent fairly from the floor, and hurled him to the ground 
with such violence, that he lay for an instant stunned and motion- 
less* His comrade. Halliday. immediately drew his sword ; ” You 
have killed my serjeant. ” he exclaimed to the victorious wrestler : 

and by all that is sacred you shall answer itf T — ” Stand back \ ^ 
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cried Morton and his companions, ** it was all fair play ; your com* 
rade sought a fall, and he has got it. That is true enough, ** 
said Botbwell as he slowly rose ; ** put up your Bilbo, Tom* 1 did 
not think there was a crop-ear of them all could have laid the best 
cap and feather in the King^s Life-Guards on the floor of a rascally 
change-house.— Harke ye, friend, give me your band^ The 
stranger held out his hand. ** 1 promise you, ** said BothweIl» 
squeezing his hand very hard, " that the time shall come when we 
will meet again, and try this game over in a more earnest manner. 
— And I'll promise you, ” said the stranger, returning the grasp 
with equal firmness, that, when we next meet, 1 will lay your 
I^ad as low as it lay even now, when you shall lack the power to 
Ifft it up again. *' — Well, beloved, ” answered Bothwell, if 
thou be'st a Whig, thou art a stout and a brave one, and so good e- 
ven CO thee— Had'st best take thy nag before the comet makes the 
round f for, I promise thee, he has stay'd less suspicious-looking per* 
sons. ” p. 79-84. 

'' n The stranger accordingly departs ; and Morton, who was 
going the same way, accompanies him. They are scarcely 
gone, when the officer returns with an account of the murder 
of the Archbishop of St Andrews, and such a description of 
the persons of his assamm^ as leaves little doubt that the per- 
son who had just discomfited serjeant was one of the number 
known by the name of Balfour of Burlejt.; and an immediate 
pursuit is ordeted. In the mean time, Morton, who is utterly 

^norant of the crime that had been committed, discovers that 
Burley bad been the friend and the saver of his father's life, and 
consents, on his earnest supplication, to give him shelter for the 
night in one of the outhouses of his uncle's dwelling. The 
character of this person is very strikingly developed in the course 
of this confcy^nce; but we must follow the thread of the story 
rather more closely. A day or two, after this adventure, when 
the family at Milnwood had been increased by the arrival of 
Cuddie Hcadrigg, a stout good-natured ploughman^ with a 
considerable portion of humour and sagacity, and his crazy old 
fanatic mother, they were broken in upon at their homely din* 
iier by a visit from the dragoons. — But the scene is too charac- 
teristic, and too well paintra by the author, to be given in any 
other words than his own. 

* The Laird of Milnwood kept up all old fashions which were 
connected with economy. It Was, therefore, still the custom in his 
bouse, as it had been universal in Scodand about fifty years be- 
fore, that the domestics, after having placed the dinner on the table, 
sate down at die lo^er end of the board, and partook of the share 
which was assigned to them, In company with their masters: Upon 
the day, therefore, after Cuddle’s atrival, old Robin, who was but* 
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!er, valet-de-chambre, footman, gardener, and what not, in the 
house of Milnwood, placed on the table an immense charger of 
broth, thickened with oatmeal and colewort, in which ocean of li- 
quid was indistinctly discovered, by close observers, two or three 
short ribs of lean mutton sailing to and fro. Two huge baskets, 
one of bread made of barley and peas, and one of oat-cakes, flanked 
this standing dish. A large boiled salmon would now-a-days have 
indicated more Ifl^eral housekeeping ; hut at that period it was caught 
in such pleifty in the considerable rivers in Scotland, that it was' ge- 
nerally applied to feed the servants, who are said sometimes to have 
stipulated that they should not be required to eat a food so lusci- 
ous and surfeiting in its quality above five times a week. The large 
black-jack, filled with very small beer of Milnwood’s own brewing, 
was indulged to the servants at discretion, as were the bannocks, 
cakes, and broth ; but the' mutton was reserved for the heads of the 
family, Mrs Wilson included ; and a measure of ale, somewhat de- 
serving the name, was set apart in a silver tankard for their exclu- 
sive use. A huge kebbock, (a cheese that is made with ewe milk 
mixed with cow’s milk), and a jar of salt butter, were in common to 
the company. 

‘ To enjoy this exquisite cheer, was placed at the head of the ta- 
ble the old laird himself, with his nephew on the one side, and the 
favourite housekeeper on the other. At a long interval, and beneath 
the salt of course, sate old Robin,* a njeagre, half-starved serving- 
man, rendered cross and cripple by the rheumatism, and a dirty 
drab of a house-maid, whom use had rendered callous to the daily 
cxercitations which her temper underwent at the hands of her mas 
ter and Mrs Wilson ; a barnman, a white-headed cov^-herd boy, and 
Caddie the new ploughman and His mother, completed the party. 
The other labourers belonging to the property; resided in their own 
houses, happy at least in this, that if their cji^r was not more deli- 
cate than that which we have described, they.coujj^ at least eat 
their fill, unwatched by the sharp, envious, grey eyes of Milnwood, 
which* seemed to measure the quantity that each of his dependants 
swallowed, as closely as if their glances attended each mouthful in 
its progress from the lips to the stomach. This close inspection was 
unfavourable to Cuddie, who was much prejudiced in his new mas- 
ter’s opinion, by the silent celerity witli which he caused the victuals 
to disappear before him. And ever and anon Milnwood turned his 
eyes from the huge feeder to cast indignant glances upon his nephew, 
whose repugnance to rustic labour was the principal cause of his 
needing a ploughman, and who had been the direct means of his 
hiring this very cormorant. 

‘ These disagreeable ruminations were interrupted by a loud 
knocking at the outer gate. It was a universal custom in Scotland, 
that, when the family was at dinner, the outer-gate of the court- 
yard, if there was one, and, if not, the door of the house itself, was 
always shut and locked, and only guests of importance, or person^ 
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upon urgent business, sought or received admittance at that time. 
The family of Milnwood were therefore surprised> and, in the un- 
settled state of *tbe times, something alarmed, nt the e^imest and re- 
peated knocking with which the gate was now assailed* Mrs Wil- 
son ran in person to the door, and, having reconnoitred those who 
were so clamorous for admittance, through, some secret aperture with 
which most Scottish door-ways were furnished for the express pur- 
pose, she returned wringing her hands im great dismay, exclaiming, 
“ The red-coats 1 the r^ed. coats ! 

Robin — Ploughman — What ca’ they ye — Barnsman — Nevoy 
Harry — open the door, open the door, exclaimed old Milnwood, 
snatching up and slipping into his pocket the two or three silver 
spoons with which the upper end of the table waj> garnished, those 
uencath the salt being of goodly horn. “ Speak them fair, sirs — 
Lord love ye, speak them fair — they winna bide thrawing — we’re a* 
harriecjr— we’re a’ hanied ! ” 

‘ While the servants admitted the troopers, whose oaths and 
threats already indicated resentment at the delay they had beeu 
put to, Cuddie took the opportunity to whisper to his motlier, “ Now , 
ye daft auld carline, mak yoursel deaf — ye hae made us a’ deaf ere 
now — and let me speak fgr ye. I wad like ill to get my neck raxed 
for an auld wife’s clashes, though ye bo our mother. ” — O, hin- 
ny, ay ; I’se be silent or thou sail come to ill, ’’ was the correspond- 
ing whisper of Mause : but l^hiiik ye, my dear, them that deny 
tlie Word, tlie Word will deny. ” 

* Her admonition was cut short by the entrance of tlie Life-Guard's- 
meh, a party of four troopers commanded by Bothwell. 

‘ In they tramped, making a tremendoiib clatter upon the stone- 
lloor witli the iron shod heels of their large jack boots, and tlicclasii 
and clang of their long, heavy, basket-hiJted broadswords. Miln- 
wood and his housekeeper trembled from well grounded apprebeu'i 
sion of the system of exaction and plunder carried on during rbesa 
domiciliary visits. • Henry Morton w’as disscornposed with more spe- 
cial cause, for he remembered that be stood answerable to the laws 
for having harboured Burley. The widow Mause Headrigg, be- 
tween fear for her son’s lif<i and an ovei strained and enthusiastic 
zeal, which reproached her for consenting even tacitly to belie her 
relfgious sentiments, was in a strange quandary. The other servants 
quaked for they knew not well. what. Cruldie alone, with the look 
of supreme indiHercnce and stupidity which a Scottish peasant can 
at times, assume as a masque for considerable shrewdness and craft, 
.continued to ‘swallow large spoonfuls of bis broth; to command 
which, he had drawn within his sphere the large vessel that con- 
tained it, and helped himself, amid the confusion, to a sevenfold por- 
tion. > 

“ What IS your pleasure here, gentlemen ? ” said Milnw‘ood^ 
humbling himself before tl>e satellites of power. — ** We come in 

1 
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bebalfof the King, answered Bothvrell; “ Why the devil did you 
keep us so long standing at the door?** — ** We were at dinner, 
answered Milnwood, and the door was locked, as is usual in land* 
ward towns in this country* I am sore, gentlemen, if I had kenn’d 
oDV servants of our gude king had stood at the door— But wad yc 
please to drink some ale — or some brandy— or a cup of canary sack, 
or claret wine ? ** making a pause between each o&r as long as a 
stingy bidder $t lin auction,' who is loath to advance his offer lor a fa- 
vourite lot ” — •* Claret for me, ” said one fellow. — I like ale 
better, '* ,said another, “ provided it is right juice of John Barley- 
corn. “ Better never was malted, said Milnwood ; “ 1 can 
hardly say sae muckle for the claret. It*8 thin and canid, gentle- 
men. ** — * Brandy will cure that* *• said a third fellow ; a glass (tf 
brandy to three glasses of wine prevents the curmurring in the sto* 
loach. ’’ — Brandy, ale* wine« sack and claret,— we’ll try them 
all, ” said Bothwell, ** and stick to that which is be^t. There’s 
good sense in that, if the damn*dest whig in Scotland had said 
It. ” — •* What’s this meat ? ** (searching with a fork among the 
broth* and fishing up a cutlet of mutton) — I think 1 could eat a 
bit — it’s as tough as if the devil's dam had hatched it.” — ** IF there 
u any thing better in the house, Sir, ” said Milnwood, alarmed at 
these symptoms of disapprobation— ** — “ No, no, ’* said Both- 
well, ” it’s not worth while, I must proceed to business.— Thcio 
comes the liquor \ put it down, my^good old lady. ** 

* He decanted ahi/ut* one half of a quart bottle of claret into a 
wooden quaigli, or bicker, and took it off at a draught. 

You did your good wine injustice, my friend it’s better tfiar^ 
vour brandy; though that’s good too. Will you pledge me to the 
King*s health ? *’ — “ With pleasure, ” said Milnwood, “ in ale, 
—but I never drink claret, and keep only a very little for some ho- 
noured friends. ** — “ Like me, 1 suppose, *’ said Bothwell ; and 
then, pushing the bottle to Henry, he said, Hese, young man, 
pledge you the King’s healthr ” 

* Henry tilled a moderate glass in silence, regardless of the hints 
and pushes of his uncle, which seemed to indicate that he ought to 
have followed his example in preferring beer to wine. 

Well, ” said Bothwell* “ have ye all drank the toast ? — WThat 
is that old wife about ? Give her a glass of brandy, she shall drink 
*the King’s health, by — ’* — Fill round once more — Here’s to 
cur noble commander. Colonel Graham of Claverhouse ! What the 
devil is the old woman groaning for ? She looks as very a Whig as 
ever sate on a hill side. ” p. 169— ISO. 

' In the end, Morton is recognised as having left the village 
with Burley ; and in spite of all intercession is carried off a pri- 
soner by the party- In their way, they stop at the Tower of IHI- 
lietudlem, the fibode of Lady Margaret Bellenden, and the fair 
Edith, who speedily discovers who the prisoner is : And, after 
3 
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satisfying herself in a private interview that he had done nothing 
to justify this rigour, sends otf a note to her Uncle, Major Bel-^ 
lenden, in whose family she had often met him, informing him 
of what had occurred, and intreating him to come next morn-- 
ing to breakfast, when Colonel Grahame of Claverhouse himself 
was to vjsit the Tower, and in all probability decide on the fate 
of the prisoner. The good-natured veteran apf)ears according 
ly betimes ; and joins the young lady, who is watching wiui 
painful anxiety the approach of the commander, in whose hands 
was the fate of her lover. The following description is full of 
spirit and nature. 

* The Tower of Tillietudlem stood, or perhaps yet stands, upon 
'»^the angle of a very precipitous bank, formed by the junction of a 

considerable brook with the Clyde. There was a narrow bnd^ of 
one steep arch, across the brook near its mouth, over which, ana a- 
long liie foot of the high and broken bank, winded the public ro<id ; 
and the fortalice, thus commanding both bridge and pass, bad been, 
in times of war, a pest of considerable importance, the possession of 
which was necessary to secure the communication of the upper andi 
wilder districts of the country with those beneath, where the valley 
expands, and ts more capable of cultivation. The view downwards 
is of a grand woodland character $ but the level ground and gentle 
slopes near the river form cultivated fields of an irregular fornjj in- 
terspersed with hedge-row trees* and copses, the enclosures seeming 
as It were to have been cleared out on.llB finest which surrounds 
thpm, and which occupies, in unbroken masses, the steeper declivi- 
/ties and more distant banks. The stream, in colour a clear and 
sparkling brown, like the hue of the cairngorum pebbles, rushes 
through this romantic region in bold sweeps and curves, partly vi- 
sible and partly concealed by the trees which clothe its banks. 
With a providence unknown in other parts of Scotland, the peasants 
have, in most places, planted orchards around their cottages ; and 
the general blossom of the apple-trees at this season of the year, gave 
all the lower part of the view the appearance of a flower-garden. 

* The eyes of the spectators on the present occasion were attract- 
ed to this view, not atone by its superior beauty, but because the 
distant sounds of military music began to be beard from the public 
high road which winded up the vale, and announced the approach 
of the expected body of cavalry. Their glimmering ranks werd 
shortly afterwards seen in the distance, appearing and disappearip^ 
as die trees and the windings of the road permitted them to be visi« 
ble, and distinguished chiefly by the flashes of light which their 
arms occasionally reflected against the sun. The train was long 
and inaposjng, for there were about two hundred and fifty horse up- 
on the inarch, and the glancing of the §;WOtd8 and waving of the, if 
banners, joined to the ching of ibeir tnunpets and kettle-diums, hM 
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at once a lively and awful eflFect upon the imagination. As they 
advanced still nearer and nearer, they could distinctly see the files of 
these chosen troops following each other in long succession, com- 
pletely equipped and superbly mounted. 

It’s a sight that makes mo thirty years younger,” said the old 
cavalier, ” and yet I do not much like the service that these poor 
fellows are to be engaged in. Although I had my share of the civil 
war, I cannot say I had ever so imich real pleasure in that sort of 
service as w'hen 1 was in service on the continent, and we were hack- 
ing at fellows' with foreign faces and outlandish language. It’s a 
hard thing to hear a hamely Scotch tongue cry quarter, and be 
obliged to cut him down just the same as if he called out misericord^ 
—So, there they come through the Netherwood haugh ; upon my 
wojfi, fine- looking fellows, and capitally mounted — He that is gal- 
loping from the rear of the column must be Claver’se himself ; — ^ay, 
lie gets into the front as they cross the bridge, and now they^ill be 
with us in less than five minutes. 

- ‘ At the bridge beneath the Tower the cavalry divided ; and the 
greater part,- moving up the left bank of the brook and crossing at a 
ford a* little above, took the road of the Grange, as it was called, a 
large set of farm offices belonging to the Tower, where Lady Mar-- 
garet had ordered preparation to be made for their reception and 
suitable entertainment. The officers alone, with their colours and an 
escort to guard them, were seen to^ake the steep road up to the gate 
of the Tower, appearui^‘8y intervals as they gained the ascent, and 
again hidden by projections of the bank and of the huge old trees 
with which it is covered. When they emerged from this narrj-v 
path they found themselves in front of the old Tower, the gates of 
which were hospitably open for their reception.’ p. 275-280. 

The picture of Claverhouse himself, who is sufficiently high 
in the author’s favour, is given with cqiual force and talent. 

* Grahame of Claverhouse was in the prime of life, rather low of 
stature, and slightly, though elegantly, formed ; his gesture, lan- 
guage, and manners, were those of one whose life had been spent 
among the noble and the gay. His features exhibited even feminine 
regularity. An oval face, a straight* and well-formed nose, dark 
hazel eyes, a complexion just sufficiently tinged with brown to save 
it from the charge of effeminacy, a short upperdipv curved upward 
like that of a Grecian statue, and slightly shaded by small musta- 
ebios of light brown, joined to a profusion of long curled locks of 

' the same colour, which fell down on each side of his face, contri- 
buted to form such a countenance as limners love to paint and ladiea 
to look upon. 

* The severity of his character, as well as the higher attributes 
of undaunted and enterprising valour which even his enemies were 

' compelled to admit, lay concealed *under an exterior which seemed' 
adapted to the court or the saloon rather than to the. field. The 
same gentleness and gaiety of expression which reigned in bis fea* 
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tures seemed to inspiro his actions and gestures; and, on the whole, 
he was generally c«;trenied, at fir^t sight* rather qualified to be the 
Votary of pleasure than of ambition. But under this soft exterior 
was hidden a spirit unbounded in daring and in aspiring* yet cau- 
tious and prnJent a- that of Machiavel himself. Proftmnd in poli- 
tics* andimburd of course, with that disregard for individual rights 
which its intrigues usually generate, this leader was cool and col- 
lected in danger, fierce and ardent in pursuing success, carele'S of 
death hlmseif, and ruthless in inflictirg it upon others. Such are 
the characters formed in times of civil discord* when the liighest 
qualities, perverted by party spirit, and inflamed by habitual oppo- 
siti('n, are too often combined with vice'< and Gxcej»ses which do- 
priv(^ them at once of their merit and of their lustre. ’ p. 28G — 2S8* 
7'he whole scene of the breakfast is admirably conducted j but 
wc have room only for the concluding part of' it. 

* hfajor Bellenden, who had done the honours of the table, 
laughing and chatting with the military guests who w^ere at that 
end of tne board, was now, by the conclusion of the repast, at li- 
berty to leave his station, and accordingly took an opportunity to 
approach Claverhouse, requesting from his niece, at the same time, 
the honour of a particular introduction. As his name and charac- 
ter were well known, the two military men met with expressions of 
mutual regard ; and Edith; with a beating heart, saw her aged re- 
lative withdraw from the company, acquaint- 

ance, into a recess formed by one of tiie"arcl!ld windows of the 
h»l. She watched their conference with eyes almost dazzled by 
ttre eagerness of suspense ; and, with observation rendered more a- 
cute by the internal agony of her mind, could guess, from tjie pan- 
tomimic gestures which accompanied the conversation, the progress 
and fate of the intercession in behalf of Henry Morton. 

‘ The first expression of the countenance of Claverhouse betoken- 
ed that open and .willing , courtesy, which, ere it requires to know 
the nature of the favour asked, seems to say, how happy the party 
will be to confer an obligation on the suppliant. But as the conver- 
sation proceeded, the brow of that officer became darker and more 
severe, and his features, though still retaining the expression of; the 
hibst perfect politeness, assumed, at least to Edithfs terrified ima- 
gination, a harsh and inexorable character. His. lip was now com- 
pressed as if with impatience, now curled slightly upward as if in 
civil contempt of the arguments urged by Major Bellendcn. / The 
language of her uncle, as far as expressed in his manner, appeared 
ib be that of earnest intercession, iirge^ with all the afibctioqate 
simplicity of his character, as well as with the weight which his age 
and reputation entitled him to use. But it se^m^ to have little im- 
pression upon Colonel Grahamef who soon lus posture, as 

if about to cbt short the Major’s importunity, and to break tfieir 
conference with a courtly e:^ressiou of regret, calculated to accom- 
pany a positive refusal of the ^quest solicited. This ni^btemc4;iit; 
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brought them so near Edith» that she could distinctly hear Claver- 
house $ay« ** It cannot be. Major Bellenden ; lenityi in his case» is 
altogether beyond the bounds of my commission* though in any 
thing else I am so heartily desirous to oblige you.~And here comes 
Evandale with news* as I think* What tidings do you bring us* 
Evandale ? he continued* addressing the young lord* who now 
entered in complete uniform* hot with his dress disordered* and his 
boots spattered as if by riding hard. 

Unpleasant news* Sir*** was his reply. A large body of 
ttrhigs are in arms among the bills* and have broken out into actual 
rebdUon. ** p* 297«— 3W. 

This intercession having (ailed* Edith next applies to Lord 
Evandale* who had long been a devoted* though unprosperous 
suitor for her favour* and whom she at last engages to beg the 
life of his rival from his stern commander. — Morton himself* 
who witnesses the eagerness of her solicitation* as he is brought 
in for examiqation* and is ignorant of its cause* is stung into 
new impatience by an access of jealousy*, and answers with such 
defying warmth the* authoritative interrogatories of Claverhouse* 
that it is with the utmost difficulty that he is at last prevailed on 
to recall the order for his immediate execution---*and to take him 
along with him as a prisoner in his expedition against the cove* 
nanters. ^ 

There is notSS^iutev in* the whole work* than the account 
of the battle or skirmish of Loudonhtlk it opens with thet\fbl« 
lowing striking description. * Xw. 

* They had now for more than a mile got free of the woodlands* 
whose broken glades had* for 'some time* accompanied them after 
they had left the woods of Tillietndlem. A few birches and oaks 
still feathered the narrow ravines* or ocenpied in dwarf clusters the 
hollow plains of the moor. But these vrere gradually disappearing 
dnd a wide and waste country lay before them* swelling into huls 
of dark heath* intersected by deep gullies ; being the passages by 
wbieb tortents forced their course in winter* and* during turning* 
the dbproportioittd channels for diminutive rivulets ttet winded 
their puny way among heaps of stones and gravely the eftets and 
tokens of their wintifr fury* like so many spendthrifts dwindled down 
by the consequences of former excesses and extravagance. This de- 
regiofl seemed to extend further' than the eye could reach* 
without graiideur*s widiont even the dignity of mountain wildness* 
yet strikingt from the hc^ proportion which it seemed |o bear to 
Stt^ more favoured spots 3t t&e country as were adapted to cultiva* 
tiou and fitted for foe support of man ; and thereby impresdng ir- 
the mfind of die Spectator with a sense of the omnipotence 
of dnd the companidve inefflcacy of the boasted means of 

amdiorieflQn which masi is citable ot opposiiig to die disadvaatagea 
of dimalt and soil. 

^ It is a iimarkable elect pf such extensive wastes* that they iosir 
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pose an idea of solitude even upon those who travel through them 
in considerable numbers ; so much is the imagination affected by 
the disproportion between the desert aroi;uid and the party who are 
traversing ^it. Thus the members of a caravan of a thousand souls 
may feel, in the deserts of Africa or Arabia, a sense of loneliness un« 
known to the individual traveller, whose solitary course is through a 
thriving and cultivated country. 

* It was not, therefore, without a peculiar feeling of emotion, that 
Morton beheld, at the distance of about half a mile, the body of the 
cavalry to which his escort belonged, creeping up a steep and wind- 
ing path which ascended from the more level mper into the hills. 
Their numbers, which appeared formidable when they crowded 
through narrow roads, and seemed multiplied by appearing par- 
tially, and at different points, among the trees, were now apparently 
diminished by being exposed at once to view, and in a landscape 
whose extent bore such immense proportion to the column of horses 
and men, that;, showing more like a drove of black cattle than a 
body of soldiers, crawled slowly along the face of the hill, their force 
and their numbers seeming trifling and contemptible* * 111. 28—31^ 

The array of the insurgents is described with e^ua) spirit and 
truth of colouring. We Wish our regular historians would der 
scribe battles with eoual clearness and vivacity. 

* The brow of the nill, on which the royal Life-Guards were now 
dra^ up, sloped downwards (dh the due oppo site to that which 

had ascended) with a gentle decliv^7 idrillure than a quarter 
o^Ca mile, and presented ground which, though unequal in some 
places, was not altogether unfavourable for 'the manoeuvres of ca- 
valry, until nigh the bottom, when the slope terminated in a marshy 
level, traversed through 'its whole length by what seemed cither a 
natural gulley, or a deep artificial drain, thie sides of which were 
broken by springs, trenches filled with water, out of which peata 
and turfs had be^n dug, and here and there by some straggling 
thickets of alders, which loved the moisture so well, that they con- 
tinued to live as bushes, although too much dwarfed by the sour soil 
and the stagnant bog-water to ascend into trees. Beyond this ditch, 
or gulley, the ground arose* into a second heathy swell, or rather 
bill, near to the foot of which, and as if with the purpose of defend- 
ing the broken ground and ditch which covered their front, the body 
of insurgents appeared to be drawn up with the purpose of abiding 
battle. 

* Their infantry was divided into three lines. The first, tolerably 
provided with fire-arms, were advanced almost close to the verg^ of 
the bog, so that their fire must necessarily annoy the royal cavalry 
as they descended the opposite hill, the whole front of which was 
exposed, and would prob^lv be jet more fatal if .they attempted Sp 
cross the morass. Behind this first line was a body of pikemmi, de- 
signed for their support in case the draffoons should force the pas- 
^sjge of the marsh. In their rear was me third line^ dotlslstbig of 
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country-men armed with scythes set straight on the poles, hay-forks, 
spits, clubs, goads, hsh- spears, and such other rustic implements 
as hasty resentment had converted into instruments of war. On 
each flank of the infantry, but a little backward from the bog, as if 
to allow themselves dry and sound ground whereon to act. in case 
their enemies should force the pass, there was drawn up a small 
body of cavalry, who were, in general, but indifferently armed, and 
worse mounted, but full of zeal for the cau^o, being chiefly either 
landliolders of.^small property, or farmers of the better class, whose 
means enabled them to serve on horseback. A few of those who 
bad been engaged in driving back the advanced guard of the royal- 
ists, might now be seen returning slowly towards their own squa- 
drons. These were the only individuals of the insurgent army 
which seemed to be in motion. All the others stood firm and mo- 
tionless, as the grey stones that lay scattered on the heath around 
them. * 

* On the side of the hill which rose above the array of battle 
which they had adopted, were seen the women, and even the chil- 
dren, whom zeal, opposed to persecution, had driven into the wil- 
derness. They seemed stationed there to be spectators of the en- 
gagement by which their own fate, as well as that of their parents, hus- 
bands and sons, was to be decided. Like the females of the antient 
German tribes, the shrill cries which they raised, when they beheld the 
glittering ranks of their e^g n^^y appear on the brow of the opposing 
eminence, acted a^aniucentive to their relatives to fight to thel^ist 
in defence of that which was dearest to them. Such cxIiortaliQ/is 
seemed to have their full and emphatic effect ; for a wild hallcft>*>— 
which went from rank to rank on the appearance of the soldiers, 
intimated the resolution of the insurgents to fight to the uttermost. 

^ As the hersemen halted their lines on the ridge of the hill, their 
trumpets and kettle-drums sounded a bold and warlike flourish of 
menace and defiance, that rang along the, waste like the shrill sum- 
mons of a destroying angel. I'he wanderers, in answer, united their 
voices, and sent forth, in solemn modulation, the two first verses of 
the seventy sixth Psalm, according to the metrical version of the 
Scottish Kirk. * p. 35 — 39. 

Cornet Grahame, the commander’s nephew, is shot by Bur- 
ley, at the outset of the affair — and Bothwcll is despatched with 
a small party to pass the ravine higher up, and take the insur- 
gent force in the rear. In this manoeuvre, however, he encoun- 
ters an unexpected resistance. 

‘ His detour to the right had not escaped the penetrating observa- 
tion of Burley^ who made a corresponding movement with the left 
wing of the mounted insurgents, so that when Both well, after rid- 
ing a considerable way up the valley, found a place at which the 
bog could be passed, though with some difficulty, he perceived he 
was still in front of a superior enemy. His daring character ‘was in 
no degree checked by this unexpected opposition. — “ Follow me^ 
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my lads, ” he called to his men ; never let it be said that we turn- 
ed our backs before these canting roundheads ! ” 

« With that, as if inspired by the spirit of his ancestors, he shout- 
-ed, “ Borhwell ! Bothwell ! ** and throwing himself into the morass, 
be struggled through it at the head of his party, and attacked that 
of Burley with such fury, that he drove them back above a pistol- 
shot, killing three men with his own hand. Burley, perceiving the 
consequences of a defeat on this point, and that his men, though 
more numerous, were unequal to the regulars in using their arms 
and managing their horses, threw himself across Bothwell’s way, 
and, attacked him hand to hand. Each of the combatants was con- 
sidered as the champion of his respective party, and a result ensued 
more usual in romance than in real story. Their followers, on either 
side, instantly paused, and looked on as if the fate of the day were 
•to be decided by the event of the combat between these two redoubt- 
ed sw(M*dsmen. The combatants themselves seemed of the same opi- 
nion ; for, after two or three eager cuts and pushes had been ex- 
changed, they paused, as if by joint consent, to recover the breath 
which preceding exertions had exhausted, and to prepare for a duel 
in which each seemed conscious he had met his match. 

You are the murdering villain, Burley, said Bothwell, grip- 
ing his sword firmly, and setting his teeth close — “ you escaped me 
once, but ” — (he swore an oath too tremendous to be written dowm) 

t^ head is* worth its weight cf silver, and it shall go home at my 
sadme-bow, or my saddle shall go me.’’ — ‘‘ Yes, 

relied Burley, with stern and gloomy deliberaMti^ “ I am that 
J^hn Balfour who promised to lay thy head where thou should’at 
never lift it again ; and .God do so to me, and more also, if I do 
not redeem my word. ” — “ Then a bed of heather, or a thousand 
marks ! ” said Bothwell, striking at Burley >vilh his full Torce. — 

The sword of the Lord and of Gideon ! ” answered Balfour, ac 
he parried and returned the blow« 

* There have sddom met two combatants more equally matched 
in strength of body, skill in the management of their weapons and 
horses, determined courage, and unrelenting hostility. After ex- 
changing many desperate blows, each receiving and inflicting several 
wounds, though of no great consequence, they grappled tor, ether as 
if with the desperate impatience of mortal hate ; and Bothwell, seiz- 
ing his enemy by the 8houlder-belt| while the grasp of Balfour was 
upon his own collar, they came headlong to the ground. The com- 
panions of Burley hastened to his assistance, but were repelled by 
the dragoons ; and the battle became again general. But nothing 
could withdraw the attention of the combatants from each other, or 
induce them to unclose the deadly clasp in which they rolled toga* 
ther on the ground, tearing, struggling, and foaming, witli the in- 
veteracy of thorough* bred bulldogs. 

* Several horses passed over them in the mel^e without their quit- 
ting bold of each other^ until the sword-arm of Bothwell was broken 
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by the kick of a cliaiger. He then relmqaished his grasp with a 
deep and siippres^ied groan, and both combatants started to their 
feet. Bothwcll’s right hand dropped helpless by his side, but his 
left griped to the place where his dagger hong ; it had escaped from 
the sheath in the struggle, — and, wth a look of mingled rage and 
despair, he stood totally defenceless, as Balfour, with a laugh of 
savage joy, flourished his sword aloft, and then passed it through his 
adversary’s body. Bothwell received the thrust without falling — it 
had only grazed on his ribs. He attempted no farther defence, but, 
looking at Burley with a grin of deadly hatred, exclaimed, Base 
peasant churl, thou hast spilt the blood of a line of kings ! Die, 
wretch )-*die, ** said Balfour, redoubling the thrust wim better aim s 
and, setting his foot on Bothwell’s body as he fell, be a third time 
transfixed him with his sword.—*** Die, blood-thirsty dog ! die, as 
tjiou hast lived !— die, like the beasts that perish — hoping nothings 
believing nothing. ” — And FEAniNO nothing ! ” said ^othwell, 
collecting the last effort of respiration to utter these desperate words, 
and expiring as soon as they were spoken. * p. 59 — 64. 

The affray ends with the total discomfiture of the dragoons, 
and the liberation of the prisoners by the victorious party. — 
Morton saves Lord Evandaie’s life, and furnishes him with the 
means of escape ; and then joins the conquerors, who are re- 
sted with sermons for four or fiyp hours after their labours. — 
There is great taIf;Blbiflb^*picture which the author has Atre 
introducea of xhose enthusiastic orators — and it would not 
fair to exclude altogether from our extracts any specimen of th^ 
covenanting eloquence with which we are so abundantly treated 
in the bculy of the work. Of the most successful preacher on 
this occasion, he observes — 

* His natural eloquence was not altogether untainted with the 
coarseness of his sect, and yet, by the influertce of a good natural 
taste, it was freed from the grosser and mof e ludicrous errors of his 
conten;poraries ; and the language of Scripture, which, in their 
mouths, waf sometimes degraded by misapplication, gave, in Mac- 
briar^ exhor^tion, a rich and solemn effect, like that which is pro- 
duced b> the beams of the sun streamii^ through the storied repre- 
aeatarion f f - j its and martyis on the Gothic window of some an- 
cient cathedral. 

* He painted the desolation of the church, during the late period 
of her distresses, in the most affecting colours. He described her, 
like Hagar watching the waning life of her infant amid the fountain- 
less desert j like Jud ih, under her palm tree, mourning for the de- 
▼asratton of her temple; like Rachael, weeping for her children and 
refusing comfort. But he chiefly rose into rough subhmity when ad- 
dressing the men yet reeking from battle. He called on them to re- 
poember the great things which God had done for them, and to per- 
feyere in die career which their victory bad opened. 
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Your garments are dyed— but not with tlie juice of the wine- 
press; your swords are filled with blood, he exclaimed, but not 
with the blood of goats or lambs ; the dust of the desert on which 
ye stand is made fat with gore, but not vrith the blood of bullocks, 
for the Lord hath a sacrifice in Bozrab, and a great slaughter in the 
land of Idumea. These were not the firstlings of the flock, Sec. And 
those wild hills that surround you are not a sanctuary planked with 
cedar and plated with silver ; nor are ye ministering priests at tlie 
altar, with censers and with torches* but ye hold in your hands the 
sword, and the bow, and the weapons of death— And yet verily, 1 
say unto you, that not when the ancient Temple was in its first glory 
was there offered sacrifice more acceptable than that which you have 
this day presented, giving to the slaughter the tyrant and the op- 
pressor, with the rocks for your altars, and the sky for your vaulted 
sanctu^y, and your own good* swords for the instruments of sacri* 
fice. wherefore, set up a standard in the land ; blow a trumpet 
upon the mountains ; let not the shepherd tarry by his sheepfold, or 
the seedsman continue in the ploughed field, but make the watch , 
strong, sharpen the arrows, burnish the shields, name ye the cap- 
tains of thousands, and captains of hundreds, of fifties, and of tens ; 
call the footmen like the rushing of winds, and cause the horsemen 
to come up like the sound of many waters, for the passages of the 
destroyers are stopped, their rods are burned, and the face of their 
men^f battle hath been turned t<? fligh^^ J7or the banner of Refor- 
mauon is spread abrqad on the mountains Tn it?11t«^ovcriness, and 
thrgates of bell shall not prevail against it. — Up, th^, and be do- 
ing ; the blood of martyrs, reeking upon scaffolds, is crying for ven- 
geance ; the bones of saints, which lie whitening in the highways, 
are pleading for retribution ; the groans of innocent captives from 
desolate isles of the sea, and from the dungeons of the tyrants' high 
places, cry for deliverance; the prayers of persecuted Christians, 
sheltering themselves in ^ens and deserts from the sword of their 
persecutors, famished with hunger, starving with cold, lacking 
fire, food, shelter, and clothing, because they serve God rather tl^n 
man— all are with you, pleading, watching, knocking, storming the 
gates of heaven in your behalf. Heaven itself shall fight for you, as 
the stars in their courses fought against Sisera, " &c. &c. p. 104— 1 10. 

The news of this disaster speedily reach the Tower of Ti!- 
lletudiem ; which the gallant Major Beilenden instantly endea- 
vours to put in a state of defence. The following picture is 
very lively and natural. 

* The arrangements for defence were not made without the de- 
gree of fracas incidental to such occasions. Women shrieked, cat- 
tle bellowed, dogs howled, men ran to and fro, cursing and swear- 
ing without intermission ; the lumbering of the old guns backwards 
and forwards shook the battlements ; the court resounded with t)ie 
gallop of messengers yrho went and returned upon errands of 
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importance ; and the din of warlike preparation was mingled with 
the sounds of female lamentation. * 

^ Such a Babel of discord might have awakened the slumbers of 
the very dead, and, therefore, was not long ere it dispelled the ab- 
stracted reveries of Edith Bellenden. She sent out Jenny to bring 
her the cause of the tumult which shook the castle to its very basis ; 
but Jenny, once engaged in the bustling tide, found so much to ask 
and to hear that she forgot the state of anxious uncertainty in which 
she had left her young mistrci^s. 

Where, then, ” said Edith, much alarmed, is Major Bcl- 
lenden ? ’• — “ On the battlements of the Tower, madam, point- 
ing the cannon,*’* was the reply. 

* To the battlements, therefore, she made her way, impeded by 
a thousand obstacles, and found the old gentleman, in the midst of 
his natural military element, commanding, rebuking, encouraging, 
instruct ingt and exercising all the numerous duties of a goed go- 
vernor. 

In the name of God, what is the matter, uncle ? ” exclaimed 
Edith. — “ The matter, my love ? ** answered the Major coolly, 
as, with spectacles on his nose, he examined the position of a gun 
— the matter ? — Why — raise her brccch a thought more, John 
Gudyill — The matter > Why, Claver’se is routed, my dear, and the 
whigs are coming down upon us in force, that’s all the matter. 
p. 129—132. 

Morton, in had been pressed by Burle\ to 

take a commund in their host; and though he was far fr^ 
going all the lengths of his stern and sanguinary adviser, the 
treatment he had already experienced, the brutal oppression to 
which he saw the people generally subjected — and ail that he 
now heard of his father^s feats and firmness, inclined him to 
yield to this soliciting ; — and he permitted himself to be led to 
the rude hut, in which a council of the^ leaders was at that mo* 
ment assembled. 

• As they approached the door, they found it open indeed, but 
choked up with the bodies and heads of country-men, who, though 
no members of the council, felt no scruple in intruding themselves 
upon deliberations in which they were so deeply interested. 

* The preciners of the gloomy and ruinous hut were enlightened 
partly by some furze which blazed on the hearth, the smoke where* 
of, having no legal vent, eddied around, and formed over the heads 
of the assembled council a cloudy canopy, as opake as their meta- 
physical theology, through which, like stars through mist, were 
oiiiiiy seen to twinkle a few blinking candies, or rather rushes dip* 
ped in tallow, the property of the poor owner of the cottage, which 
were stuck to the walls by patches of wet clay. This broken and 
dusky light showed many a countenance elated with spiritual pride^ 
or rendered dark by fierce enthusiasm ; and some whose anxious# 
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wanderings, and uncertain looks tshowed they felt themselves rashly 
embarked in a cause which they had neither courage nor conduct to 
bring to a good issue, yet knew not how to abandon, for very shame; 
They were, indeed, a d^btful and disunited body. The most ac- 
tive of their number were those concerned with Burley in the death 
of the Primate, four or five of whom had found their way to Lou- 
don-hill, together with other men of the same relentless and uncom- 
promising zeal, who had, in various ways, given desperate and un- 
pardonable offence to the government. 

‘ With them were mingled their preachers, men who had spurned 
at the indulgence offered by government, and preferred assembling 
their flock.' in the wilderness, to worshipping in temples built by hu- 
man hands, if their doing the latter could be construed to admit 
any right on the part of their rulers to interfere with the supremacy 
of the Kirk. The other class of counsellors weie such gentlemen 
of smaX fortune, and substantial farmers, as a sense of intolerable 
oppression had induced to take arms and join the insurgents. These 
aho had their clergymen with them, who, having many of them ta- 
ken advintage of the indulgence, were prepared to resist the mea- 
sures o the more violent, who proposed a (lit laration in which they 
should give testimony against the w'arrants and instructions for in- 
dulgence as sinful and urdawful acts.' p. 171 — 175. 

The insurgents, shortly after, appear before the castle of 
Tillj»Hiflfem, to which the wewnded Lord Evandale had con- 
tisi.yfd to make his escape; and a furlmfii now made 

upon it by a desperate band, headed by Burle^hiinself, who 
forced their way, sword in hand, to the vciy body of the place 
in front ; while a party of skirmishers, conducted by Morton, 
took its defenders in flank. The following passage is not every 
where in good taste, but it iftbrds a fair and characteristic spe- 
cimen of the author’s manner of writing. ’ 

‘ The comb;^t row assumed an air of desperation. The narrow 
road was crowded with the followers of Burley, w^ho pressed for- 
ward to support their companions. The soldiers, animates by the 
voice and presence of Lord ^vandale, fought with fury, their small 
numbers being in some measure compensated by their greater skill, 
and by their possessing the upper ground, which they defended des- 
perately witli pikes and halberds, as well as with the buit u:e 
carabines and their broadswords. Those within the Caslie endea 
voured to assist their companions, w’henever they could so level 
their guns as to fire upon the enemy, without endangering du \r 
friends. The sharp-shooters, dispersed around, were firing nice;- 
santly on each object that was exposed upon the battlement. The 
Castle was enveloped with smoke, and the rocks rang to the c«ies 
of the combatants. In the midst of this scene of confusion, a sin- 
gular accident had nearly given the besiegers possession of the foi* 
fress. 

’ * Cuddie Headiiggi who had advanced among the marksmen, 
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being well acquainted with every rock and bush in the vicinity of 
the Castle, where he had so often gathered nuts with Jenny Den- 
nison, was enabled, by such local knowledge, to advance fitrtlier» 
and with less danger, than most of his companions, excepting some 
three or four who had followed him close. Now Caddie, though a 
brave enough fellow upon the whole, was by no means fond of 
danger, either for its own sake, or for that of the glory which at- 
tends it. In his advance, therefore, he had not, as me phrase goes^ 
taken the bull by the horns, or advanced in front of the enemies 
fire. On the contrary, he had edged mradually away from the 
scene of actioit, and, turning his line of ascent rather to the left, 
had pursued it until it brought him under a front of the Castle dif* 
ferent from that before which the parties were engaged, and to which 
the defenders had given no attention, trusting to the steepness of 
the precipice. There was, however, on this point, a certain win- 
dow belonging to a certain pantry, and communicating witlf a cer- 
tain yew-tree, which grew out of a steep cleft of the rOck, being 
the very pass through which Goose-Gibbie was smuggled out of 
the Castle, in order to carry Edith^s e:^ress to Charnwood, and 
which had probably, in its day, been used for other contraband 
purposes. Cuddle, resting upon the butt of his gun, and looking 
up at this window, observed to one of his companions, There’s 
a place 1 ken weel ; mony a time I hae helped Jenny Dennison out 
o* that winnock, forbjr creejf^ng in whiles mysel to get sotiK daf- 
fin, at e’en af|p' cna’^pleugh was loosed.” — “ And whal^A to 
hinder us to creep in just now ? ” said the other, who was a smVrt^ 
enterprising young fellow. — There’s no muckle to hinder us, an* 
cliat were a’, ” answered Cuddie; ** but what were we to do neistf ** 
— ** We’ll tak the Castle, ” cried the other ; here are five or six 
o’ us, and a’ the sodgers are engaged at the gate. ” — “ Come awa* 
wi’ you, then, ” said Cuddie ; but mind, de’il a finger ye maun 
lay on Lady Margaret, or Miss Edith, or the auld Major, or ony 
body but the sodgers — cut and quarter airiang them, I carena. ” — 
“ Ay, ay, ” said the other, let us once in, and we’ll make our own 
terms with them all. ” 

* Gingerly, and as if treading upon eggs, Cuddie began to ascend 
the well-known pass, not very willingly ; for, besides that he was 
something apprehensiye of the reception he might meerwith m the 
inside, his conscience insisted that he was making but a shabby 
requital for Lady Margaret’s former favours and protection. He 
got up, however, into the yew-uree, followed by his companions, 
one after another. The window was small, and had been secured 
by stauocheons of iron ; but these had been long worn away by 
^ime, or forced out by the domestics to possess a free passage for 
their oym occasional convenience. Entrance was ihciyfore easy, 
providing there was no one in the pantry, a point which Cuddie en- 
deavoured to discover before he made the final and perilous step. 
While his companions, therefore, were urging and threatening him 
behind, and he was hesitating and stretching his neck to lo^ iptQ 
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the apartment^ his head became visible to Jenny Dennisoni who bad 
ensconced herself in said pantry as the safest place in which to wait 
the issue of the assault. So soon as this object of terror caught her 
eye, she set up a hysteric scream, flew to the adjacent kitchen, and^ 
in the desperate agony of fear, seized on a pot of kail-brose which 
she herself had hung on the fire before the combat began, haiying 
promised to Tam Halliday to prepare his breakfast for him. Thus 
burthened, she returned to the window of the pantry, and still ex- 
clwming, “ Murder ! murder f — we are a^ harried and ravished— 
the Castle’s ta*en-»-tak it amang yel*' — she discharged the whole 
scalding contents of the pot, accompanied with a dismal yell, upon 
the person of the unfortunate Cuddie. However welcome the mess 
might have been, if Cuddie and it had become acquainted in a re- 
gular manner, the effects, as administered by Jenny, would probably 
have cured him of soldiering for ever, had he been looking upwards 
when«it was thrown upon him. But, fortunately for our man of 
war, he had taken the alarm upon Jenny's first scream, and was in 
the act of looking down, expostulating with his comrades, who im- 
peded the retreat which he was anxious to commence ; so that the 
steel cap and buff coat which formerly belonged to Serjeant Both- 
well, being garments of an excellent endurance, protected his person 
against the greater part of the scalding brose. Enough, however, 
reached him to annoy him severely; so Aat, in the pain and surprise, 
he hastily out of the tree, oversetting his followers, to the 

m^mifest danger of their limbs ; andr«^hout listening to arguments, 
entreaties, or authority, made the best of his the most safe 

rdad to the main body of the army whereunto herclonged, and 
could neither, by threats nor persuasion, be prevailed upon to return 
to the attack. 

* As for Jenny, when she had thus conferred upon one admirer’s 
outward man the viands which her fair hands were preparing for 
the stomach of another, she continued her song of alarm, running a 
screamin|^ division upoi^all those crimes which lawyers call the four 
pleas of the crown, namely, murder, fire, rape, and robbery. These 
hideous exclamations gave so much alarm, and created such confu* 
sion within the Castle, that Major Bellenden and Lord Evandale 
judged it best to draw off from the conflict without the gates, and, 
abandoning to the enemy all the exterior defences of the avenue, con- 
fine themselves to the Castle itself, for fear of its being surprised on 
some unguarded pmnt. Their retreat was unmolested, for the panic 
of Cuddie and his companions bad occasioned nearly as much con* 
fusion on the side of the besiegers, as the screams of Jenny had caus- 
ed to the defenders. ’ p. 256-263. 

The siege being turned into a blockade, Morton, whose af* 
fection to the garrison is distrusted by Burlev, is sent for- 
ward to Glasgow; and only learns aociddntaiify, after many 
days, that Lord Evandale had been. taken in a sally, and that 
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Burley Iiad threatened to hang hin) upon a lofty gibbet before 
the tower, if it was not surrendered by the following dawn. — 
Morton instantly repairs to head-quarters, and, with the as- 
sistance of a moderate divine, compels Barley to give up to him 
tlic charge of his ill-fatcd prisoner, w'hom he proposes to make 
the bearer of his reasonable terms of pacification to the su- 
preme government While he is pondering upon tins statCf 
nicnt, a sudden knocking is heard at his chamber- door. 

Enter, said Morton ; and the round bullet-head of Cuddle 
Headrigg was thrust into the room. “ Come in, said M ^rton, 
and tell me what you want. Is there alarm Na, ^ir ; hut 

I hae brought ane to speak wi* you. — “ Who is that, Cuddie ? 
inquired Morton. — Ane o’ your auld acquaintance, said Cud- 
die; and, opening the door more fully, he half led, half dragged 
in a woman, -whose fate was muffled in her plaid. — “ Come, come, 
ye need na be sae bashfu’ before auld acquaintance, Jenny”*' oaid 
Cuddie, pulling down the veil, and discovering to his master the 
well-remembered countenance of Jenny Dennison. “ Tell his ho- 
nour now — there’s a braw lass — teil him what ye were wanting to 
say to Lord Evandale, mistress. ” — What was I wanting to say, ** 
answered Jenny, “ to his honour himsel the other morning, when I 
visited him in captivity, ye muckle hash ? — D^ye think that folk 
dinna want to see their friends in adversity, ye dour croud^^eater ? ** 
‘ This reply ’wzs Jenny’s usual volubility; blit her 

voice quivereij^ 1*^ cheek was thin and pale, the tears stood her 
eyes, her haVid trembled, her manner was fluttered, and her whole 
presence bore marks of recent sufFering and privation, as well as of 
nervous and hysterical agitation. 

• What is the matter, Jenny ? ” said Morton, kindly. “ You 
know how much 1 owe you in many respects, and can hardly make 
a request that I will not grant, if in my power. ” — Many thanks, 
Milnwood, ” said the weeping damsel; ” but ye were aye a kind 
gentleman, though folk say ye hae become sair* changed now. ” 

** What do they say of me i ” answered Morton. — “ A* body says 
that you and the whigs hae made a vow to ding King Charles ait 
the throne, and that neither he, nor his posteriors from generation to 
generation, shall sit upon it ony mair ; and John Gudyill says ye’re 
to giV a’ the church organs to the pipers, and burn the book o’ Com- 
mon Prayer by the hands of the common hangman, in revenge of 
the Covenant that was burnt when the king cam hame. ” — My 
friends at Tillietudlem judge too hastily and too ill of me, ” an- 
ttvered Morton. I wish to have free exercise of my own religionj; 
without insulting any other ; and, as to your family, I only desire 
an opportunity to show them I have tbe same friendship and kind- 
ness as ever. ** — Bless your kind heart for saying sae, ” said Jen- 
ny, bursting into a flood of tears ; and they nevier needed kindness 
or friendship mair, for they are famished for lack o' food. '' — Good 
2 
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God ! ” replied Morton, ** I heard of scarcity, but not of famine ! 
Is it possible ?— Have the ladies and the Major — ” — They hae 
suffered like the lave o* us, ” replied Jenny ; for they shared eve- 
ry bit and sup wi^ the whole folk in the Castle — Tm sure my poor 
e’en see fifty colours wi^ faintness, and my head’s sae dizzy wi’ the* 
mirllgoes that I canna stand my lane. 

* The thinness of the poor girl^s cheek and the sharpness of her 
features bore witness to the truth of what she said. Morton was 
greatly shocked. 

** Sit down, ” he said, for God’s sake ! ” forcing her into the 
only chair the apartment afforded, while he himself strode up and 
down the room in horror and impatience. ** I knew not of this, 
he exclaimed, in broken ejaculations. — I could ^not know of it. 
— Cold-blooded, hard-hearted fanatic — deceitful villain ! — Cuddlcp 
fetch refreshments — ^food — wine, if possible — whatever you can 
find. ” 4 — “ Whisky Is gude eneugh for her, ” muttered Cuddle ; 

ane wadna hae thought that gude meal was sae scant amang them, 
when the quean threw sae muckle gude kail-brose scklding het about 
my lugs. ” 

* Faint and miserable as Jenny seemed to be, she could not bear 
the allusion to her exploit during the storm of the Castle, without 
bursting into a laugh which weakness soon converted into a hyste- 
rical giggle. Confounded at her state, and reflecting with horror 
on thg,J^?tress which must have4^een in the Castle, Morton repeat- 
ed his commands to Headrigg in a jOTtmptory m^ner ; and, when 
he had departed, endeavoured to sooth his visitor.^^'^^ 

^ Be assured, Jenny, ** said Morton, observing thatshe hesitated, 
** that you will best serve your mistress by dealing sincerely with 
me. ” < — “ Weel, then, ye maun ken we’re starving, as I said be- 
fore, and have been mair days than ane ; and the Major has sworn 
that he expects relief daily, and that he will not gi’e ower the house 
to the enemy till we have eaten up his auld boots,— and they are un- 
co thick in the soles, as y.e may weel mind, forby being teugh in the 
upper-leather. * The dragoons, again, they think they will be forced 
to gi’e up at last, and they canna bide hunger weel, after the life 
they led at free quarters for. this while bypast ; and, since Lord £- 
vandale’s ta’en, there’s nac guiding them, and Inglis says he’ll gi’e 
up the garrison to the whigs, and the Major and the leddies into 
the bargain, if they will but let the troopers gang free themsels, 
8cc. p. 308 — 314. 

Under the free conduct of Morton, and a party of his sol- 
diers, Lord Evandale once more reaches the Castle, and in- 
stantly agrees to evacuate it, while t]^e same escort attends 
the leader and Major Bellenden, till they are past their out- 

( >osts on the road to Edinburgh. One of the insurgent cava- 
iers, closely wrapped up in his cloak, and slouched hat, rode 
for some miles in silence by the side of Edith, and at last ven- 
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tared upou a gentle defence of the views and principles of his 
party. The young lady, however, will listen to no apology ; 
and this champion declines any further discussion. 

" I see, he continued, sighing deeply, that it is vain to 
plead before Miss Bellenden a cause which she has already pre- 
judged, perhaps as much from her dislike of the persons as of the 
principles of those engaged in it. ** — ‘‘ Pardon me, answered 
Edith ; I have stated with freedom my opinion of the principles of 
the insurgeius ; of their persons I know nothing, — excepting in one 
solitary instance. ” — “ And that instance, ” sard the horseman^ 

has influenced your opinion of the whole body ? ” — « Far from» 
it, said Edith, << he is — at least I once thought him, one in whose ^ 
scale few were fit to be weighed~he is — or he seemed— one of ear- 
ly talent, high faith, pure morality, and warm afiections* Can 1 
approve of a rebellion which has made such a man, formed to orna- 
ment, to enlighten, and to defend his country, the companion of 
gloomy and ignorant fanatics, or canting hypocrites,— the leader of 
brutal clowns; — the brother-in-arms to oanditti and highway mur- 
derers ? — Should you meet such a one in your camp, tell him that 
Edith Bellenden has wept more over his /alien character, blighted 
prospects, and dishonoured name, than over the distresses of her 
own house, — and that she has better endured that famine which has 
wasted her cheek and dimmed her 
which attended the reflection by and 
were inflicted. 

* As she she turned upon her companion a counte- 
nance wh(}!§e faded cheek attested the reality of her sufferings, even 
while it glowed with the temporary animation which accompanied 
her language. The horseman was not insensible to the^ appeal ; 
he raised his hand to his brow, with the sudden motion of one who 
feels a pang shoot along his brain, passed it hastily over his face, 
and then pulled the shadowing hat still deeper on his forehead, 
l^he movement and the feelings which It excited did not escape £• 
dith ; nor did she remark them without emotion. 

And yet, ” she said, ** should the person of whom I apeak seem 
to you too deeply affected by the li^rd opinion of — of— an early 
friend, say to him, that sincere repentance is^next to innocence 
that, though fallen from a height not easily recovered, and the au- 
thor of much mischief, because gilded by his example, he may still 
atone in some measure for the evil he has done. ’* -*: *^ And in what 
manner ? asked the cavalier, in the same suppresse||l, and almost 
choked voice. By lending his efforts to restore the blessings of 
peace to his distracted countrymen, and to induce the deluded re- 
bels to lay down their firms. By saving their blood, he may atone 
for that which has been already spilt and he that shall be most 
active in accomplishing this great end, will best deserve the thanks 
of this age, and an honoured remembrance in the next. ” — “ And 
in such a peace, ’’ said her companion, with a firm votce, ** Misa 
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eye, than the pang of heart 
through whom thc&^t^calamides 
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B'ellcnden would not wish, I think, that the interests of the peoplt? 
Were sacrificed unreservedly.to those of the crown. I am but 
a girl, was tlie young lady^s reply, “ and I scarce can speak on 
the subject without presumption. But, since I have gone su fiir, I 
will fairly add, I would wish to see a peace which >hould give rest to 
all parties, and secure the subjects from military rapine, which I detest 
as much as I do the means now adopted to resist it. “ Miss 
Bellenden, answered Henry Morton, raising his face, aiul s;uMk- 
ing in his natural tone, “ the person who has lost such a highly-i 
valued place in your esteem, has yet too much spirit to pleat 1 his 
cause as a cribiinal ; and, ^conscious that he can no longer claim a 
friend's interest in your bosom, he would be silent under your harsh 
censure, were it not that he can refer to the honoured testimony of 
Lord Evandale, that his earnest wishes and most active exertions 
are, even now, directed to the accomplishment of such a peace as 
the mott loyal cannot censure. " 

* *■ He bowed with dignity to l^Iiss Bellenden, w^ho, though her lan- 
guage intimated that she well knew to whom she had been speaking* 
probably had riot expected that he would justify himself with so 
ibuch animation. She returned his salute, confused, and in silence. 
Morton then rode forward to the head of the party. 

Henry Morton * ** exclaimed Major Bellenden, surprised at the 
sudden ap^ijarition. — - “ The same, ** answered Morton ; “ who is 
sorry tlwffc he labours under the ha?S>«^ftnstruciion of Major Belten- 
den and his family. He commits to my Lord EvarSHwi^.^^ he con- 
tinued, turning towards the young noblerhan, and bo^^g to him* 

the charge of undeceiving his friends, both regarding^ the particu- 
lars of his conduct and the purity of his motives. Farewell, Major 
Bellenden — All happiness attend you and yours — May we meet a- 
gain in happier and betfer times. '' p. 333— J5S8. 

The insurgent arnny now took post at the bridge of Both-* 
well, while the royal forces, commanded by the Duke of Mon- 
UnoUth, Were encamped bn the opposite heights. Anxious to 
prevent tb'e impending slaughter, Morton volunteers his servi- 
ces to carry another pacific .proposal to that generous Prince. 
The scene of his reception is executed with' great spirit. , . 

* It was impossible for any one to look upon the Duke of Mojh 
mouth without being captivated by his personal graces and acconr- 
plishments. Yet, to a strict observer, the manly beauty of Mon- 
mouth’s face was occasionally rendered less striking by an air of 
Vacillation and uncertainty, which seemed to imply hesitation and 
doubt at moments when decisive resolution v/als roost necessary. . 

* Beside him stood Claverhouse,*whorn we have already fully de- 
;icribed, and another general officer, whose appearante was ^ihgular- 
ly striking. , His dress was of the antique fiusluon of Charles the 
First’s time, and composed of sHamoy leather, curibusly sia'i^eil and 
Covered with antique lace aiid garniture, rffs boots and spurs mlghs 

Voir, xxvni. NO. 55, Q 
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be referred to the same distant period. He wore a breast-plate^ 
over which descended a grey beard of venerable length^ which he^ 
cherished as a mark of mourning for Charles the Firsts having HfveF 
shaved since that monarch was brought to the scaffold. His head 
was uncovered, and almost perfectly bald. His high and wrinkled 
forehead, piercing grey eyes, and marked features, evinced age un* 
broken by infirmity, and stern resolution unsofiened by humanity. 
Such is the outline, however feebly expressed, of Uie celebrated 
General Thomas Dalzell, a man more feared and hated by the Whigs 
than even Claverhouse himself, and who executed the same violen? 
ces against tliem out of a detestation of their persons, or perhaps an 
innate severity of temper, which Grahamc only resorted to on poll* 
tical accounts, as the best means of intimidating the followers of 
presbytery, and of destroying that sect entirely. 

* The presence of these two generals, one of whom he knew by 
person, and the other by description, seemed to Morton dec'sive of 
the fate of his embassy. But, notwithstanding his youth and inex^> 
perrence, and the unfavourable reception which his proposals seem- 
ed likely to meet with, he advanced boldly towards them upon re- 
ceiving a signal to that purpose, determined that the cause of his 
country, and of those with whom he had taken up arms, should suf- 
fer tiothmg from being entrusted to him. Monmouth received him 
with the graceful courtesy which attended even his slightest ac- 
tions; Dalzell regarded him .wi^h a stern, gloomy, an'Snki^patient 
frown ; and Cls'^rhouse, with a sarcastic smile and' inclination of 
his head, ss^fiied to claim him as anr old acquaintance. 

** You come, Sir> fVom these unfortunate people, said 'the 
Duke of Monmouth, and your name, 1 believe, is. Morton; will 
you favour us with the purport of your errand ? — - ** It is con- 

tained, my Lord, ’’ answered .Morton, “ in a paper, termed, a Re- 
monstrance and Supplication, which my Lord Evandale has placed, 
I presume, in your Grace’s hands “ He has done so. Sir, 

answered the Duke ; “ and I understand, v from Lord Evandale, that* 
Mr Morton has behaved in these unhappy matters with much tem- 
perance and generosity, for which I have to request his acceptance 
of my thanks. " IV. 24-^28, 

Qf course his propositions are rejected, ~and Morton is escort- 
ed from his presence. 

• As he passed the fine corps of Life Guards, he found Claver- 
bouse was already at their head. That officer no sooner saw Mor- 
ton, than he advanced and addressed him with perfect politeness of 
manner. — I think this is not the first time I have seen Mf Morton 
of Milnwood ? ” — . It is not Colonel Grahame^s fault, said Mor- 
ton, ^smiling sternly, that he or any one else should be now incom- 
xnoded by my* presence. ” — Allow me at least to say, ** replied 
Clatarhousc, “ that Mr Morton’s present situation authorizes the 
camion t have entertained of him, and that my proceedings at our 
last meeting only squared to my duty. “ To reconcile your ac- 
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lions to youh duty, sltid your duty to your conscience, fs your busi« 
ness, Colonel Grahame, not mine, ” said Morton, justly offended at 
being thus, in a manner, required to approve of the sentence under 
which he had so nearly suffered. — “ Nay, but stay an instant, 
said Claverhouse ; “ Evandale insists that I have some wrongs to 
acquit myself of in your instance. I trust I shall always make 
some difference between a high-minded gentleman, who, though 
misguided, acts upon generous principles, and the crazy fanatical 
clowns yonder, with tJie blood-tliirsty assassins who h6ad them ; 

^ therefore, if they do not disperse upon your return, let me pray you 
instantly come over to our army and surrender yourself, for, be as- 
sured, they will not stand our assault for half an hour. If you will 
be ruled and do this, be sure to inquire for me. Monmouth, strange 
as it may seem, cannot protect you — Dalzell will not — I both can 
and will ; and I have promised to Evandale to do so if you will give 
me an ^portunity. ** — I should owe Lord Evandale my thanks,*' 
answered Morton coldly, did not his scheme imply an opinion that 
I might be prevailed on to desert those with whom I am engaged. 
For you, Colonel Grahame, if you will honour me with a different 
species of satisfaction, it is probable, that, in an hour’s time, you will 
find me at the west end of Bothwell Bridge with my swoxd in my* 
hand. ” — “I shall be happy to meet you there, said Claverhouse* 
but still ny^re so should you think better on my first proposal.’^ 
— 'fhey^'then saluted and parted, i^^Jhat is a pretty lad, Lum- 
ley, said Claverhouse, addressing himself to other officer ; 
but he is a lost man — his blood be upon his head. ” 36. 

The lamentable rout and massacre at Bothwell Bridge is paint- 
ed, we believe, in true colours. The following is a powerful pic- 
ture of the miserable catastrophe — 

< In the meanwhile, the forces of the King crossed the bridge at 
their leisure, and, securing the access, formed in line of battle; 
while Claverhouse, who, like a hawk perched on a rock, and eying 
the time to pounce on its pVey, had watched the event of the action 
from the opposite bank, now passed the bridge at the head of his 
cavalry, at full trot, and, leading them in squadrons through the in« 
tervals and round the Hanks the royal infantry, formed them on 
the moor, and led them to the charge, advancing in front with one 
large body, while other two divisions threatened the flanks of the 
Covenanters. Their devoted array was now in that situation when 
the slightest demonstration towards an attack was certain to inspire 
panic. Their broken spirits and disheartened courage were unable 
to endure the charge of the cavalry, attended with all its terrible 
accompaniments of sight and sound the rush of ttie horses at full 
speed, the shaking of the earth under their feet, the glancing of the 
swords, the waving of the plumes, and the fierce shouts of the ca« 
valiers: The front ranks hardly attempted one ilbdirected and dis- 
orderly fire, and their rear were broken and flying in confusion ere 
the charge h.ad been completed ; and in lesa thaq five minutes the 
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ijorsemcn were mixed with thern^ cutting and hewing without mer- 
cy. The voice of Claverhouse was heard, even above the din of 
conflict, exclaiming to liis soldiers — ‘‘ Kill, kill-«no quarter — thinb 
on Richard Grahame I**— Tho dragoons, many of whom had shared 
the disgrace of Loudbndnll, reqtiired no exhortations to vengeance 
as easy as it w as complete. Their swords drank deep of slaughter 
among the resisting fugitives. Screams for quarter were only an- 
swered by the slioiits with which the pursuers accompanied their 
blows, atiiktiie whole field presented one general scene of confused- 
slaughter, Bight, and pursuit.’ p. 60 — 62. 

Morton, •after performing prodigies of valour, is at last oblig- 
ed to fly ; and lie and Cuddie gain, at night, the shelter of a 
lonely farm-house, which they are surprised at finding preoccu- 
pied by a pretty large party of the more wild and ferocious Co- 
venanters, — who no sooner recognise in him one of the moderate 
and unsuccessful leaders, than they break out into the most in- 
i^ane threats and repro«nches, and finally conclude to put him to 
dc£Lth as soon as the clock struck twelve. During this miserable 
respite, a m isc is heard at a distance ; — and, upon opening the 
window to recoirnoitrl! — 

^ A thick trampling and loud voices were heard immediately 
round tlie house. Sonic rose to resist, and some to escape ; the 
doors and windows were forced* at once, and flie of the 

troopers appea^ in the apSiftment. — ** Have at the m^tody re- 
bels !— Rco^tliber Cornet Grahatiie t was shouted on every, side. 

* The lights were struck down, but the dubious glare of the, fire 
enabled them to continue the fray. Several pistol-shots were fired ; 
the v\rhig next to Morton received a shot as he was rising, stum- 
bled against the prisoner, whom he bore down with his weight, and 
fny sfretdied above him a dying man. This accident probably saved 
Morton ffom the damage he might otherwise have received in so close 
a struggle, where fire arms were discharged and sword-blows giveif 
for upwards of fiVe minutes. 

“ Is the prisoner dafe?” said the well-known voice of Claver- 
house ; “ look about for him, and despatch the dog who is groaning 
there.” — “ Both orders were executed. The groans of tlie wounded 
man were silenced by a thrust with a rapier, and Morton, disencumber- 
ed of his weight, was speedily raised and in the ^ms of the faith- 
ful Cuddie, who blubbered for joy when he found that the blood 
with which his master Was covered, had not flowed from his owir 
veins. * * . 

* When the desperate affray had <:ease(I, Claverhouse command- 
ed his soldiers to remove the dead bodies, to refresh themselves 
and their horses, and prepare fur passing the night at tlie farni^- 
house, and for marching early in the ensuing morning. He theii 
turned his attention to Morton ; arid there was politenes.s, and even 
8lii<|he88, in the manner In which hfe addressed him. — “ You would 
hsv4 saved yourself risk from both sides,. Mr Morton, if you had 
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•honoured ray counsel yesterday morning with some attention ; but 
I respect your motives. You are a prisoner of war at the disposal 
•of the King and Council ; but you shall be treated with no incivili- 
ty; and I will be satisfied with your parole that you will not attempt 
tin escape. ** 

• When Morton had passed his word to that effect, Claverhouse 

bowed civilly ; and, turning away from him, called for his serjeant- ma- 
jor. — “ How many prisoners, Halliday, and how many killed ? ” — 
** Three killed in the house, Sir ; two cut down in the court, and 
'One in the garden — six in all ; four prisoners. ** — “ Armed or un- 
armed ? ” said Claverhouse. — “ Three of them armed to the 
teeth, answered Halliday; “ one without arms — lie seems to be a 
preacher. ** ~ ** Ay — the trumpeter to the long- ear'd rout, I sup- 
pose, replied Claverhouse, glancing slightly round upon his vic- 
tims, “ I will talk with him to-morrow. Take the other three do*r*i 
to ffii? yard, draw out two files, and fire upon them; and, u'ye 
hear, make a memorandum in the orderly-book of three- rebels taken 
in arms and shot, with the date and name of the place — Drumshin- 
ncl, I think, they call it — Look after the preacher till to-morrow : 
as he was not armed, he must undergo a short examination. Or 
tetter, perhaps, take him before tlie council; 1 think they should 
relieve me of a share of this disgusting drudgery. — Let Mr Morton 
be civilly.^w^j^, and see that the men look well after thoir horses; 
and lev*'ray grobm wash Wildblood^li4it(;-.ck with some vinegar; the sad- 
dle has touched him a little. *' , 

* All these various orders, — for life and deatli, the sSfe^ring of his 
.prisoners, and the washing his charger^s shoulder, — were giveit iu 
the same unmoved and equable voice, of which no accent or tone 
intimated that the .speaker considered one direction as of more im- 
portance than another. 

‘ The Cameronians, so lately about to be the wdlihjg agents of a 
bloody execution, .were now themselves to undergo it. They seem- 
ed prepared aljke for either extremity, nor did any ol' them show 
the least sign of fear, wdien ordered to leave the room fur the pur- 
pose of meeting instant death. Tltcir severe enthusiasm sustained 
them in that dreadful moment; and they departed with a firm look, 
and in silence, * 

‘ They had no sooner left the room than Claverhouse applied him- 
self to some food, which one or two of his party had hastily provid- 
ed, and invited Morton to follow his example, observing, it had been 
a busy day for them both. Morton declined eating ; fox the sudden 
change of circumstances — the transition from the verge of the grave 
to a prospect of life, had occasioned a dizzy revuUiuu in hi^^whoie 
^ system. But the same confused sensation was accompanied by a 
burning thirst, and he expressed his wish to drink. — “1 will pledge 
you, with all my heart, said Claverhouse ; “ for here is a black 
jack full of ale, and good it most be, if there be good in the country, 
fox the whigs never miss to find itout.-^My service to \ou Mr Mor- 
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ton, ’* he said, filling one horn of ale for himself and handing ano* 
ther to his prisoner. 

^ Morton raised it to his head, and was just about to drink, when 
the discharge of carabines beneath the window, followed by a deep 
and hollow groan, repeated twice or thrice, and more faint at eacli 
interval, announced the fate of the three men who had just left them. 
Morton shuddered,' and set down the untasted cup. — ** You are but 
young in these matters, Mr Morton, said Claverhouse, after lie 
had very composedly finished his draught ; “ and ! do not think the 
worse of you as a young soldier for appearing to feel them acutely. 
But habit, duty, and necessity, reconcile men to everything.’’ — 
p. 86 — 94. 

Morton is now conveyed as a captive officer to Edinburgh, 
and has much lively conversation with Claverhouse oh the way. 
By his intercession, and that of Lord Evandale, his sentence is 
commuted into banishment but he is under the nece^iiy of 
appearing and producing his sureties before the Council. This 
gives the author an opportunity for delineating a scene, which, 
as he has managed it, is at once amusing^ characteristic and 
horrible. 

“ You must immediately attend the countil, Mr Morton, ” taid 
Claverhouse, who entered while Cuddie spoke, and your servaht 
must go with you. You need be under no apprehensj/'f-l^r the con- 
aequences to yourself personatlT?^ But I warn you tllat you will see 
something tlu^ will give you much pain, and from which I woiild 
willingly hive saved you, if I had possessed the power. My car- 
waits us — shall we go ? ” 

♦'^ ^It'will be readily supposed that, Morton did not venture to dis- 
pute this invitation, however unpleasant. He rose and accompanied 
Claverhouse. — “I must apprise you, ” said the latter, as lie led 
the way down stairs, ** that you will get off cheap, and so will your * 
servant, providing he can keep his longue quiet.-” — Cuddie caught 
these last words to his exceeding joy. De’il a fear o’ me, ” said 
he, “ an* my mother doesna pit her finger in the pye. ” — At that 
moment his shoulder was sei;2ed by old Mause, who had contrived 
to thrust herself forward into the lobby of the apartment. — “ O, 
hinny, hinny ! ” said ’she to Cuddie, hanging upon his neck, ** glad 
and proud, and sorry and humbled am I. a’ in ane and the same 
instant, to see my bairn ganging to testify for the truth gloriously 
with his mouth in council, as he did with his weapon in the field. ’* — 

Whisht, whisht, motlier, *' cried Cuddie impatiently. Odd, ye 
daft , wife, is this a time to speak o’ thae things ? — I tell ye I’ll tes- 
tify naething either ae gate or another. I hae spoken to Mr Pound- 
text, and I'll tak the declaration, or whatever they ca’ it, and we’re « 
a* 40 win free off if we do that — ^he’s gotten life for himsel and a’ 
his folk, and that’s a minister for my siller ; I like nane o’ your ser- 
mons that end in a psalm at the Grassmarket. ” 

* The Privy Council of Scotland, in whom the practice since the 
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union of the crowns vested great judicial powers, as well as the ge- 
neral superintendance of the executive department, was met in the 
ancient, dark, Gothic room, adjoining to the House of Parliament 
in Edinburgh, when General Grahame entered and took his place 
amongst them at the council table. 

“ You have brought us a leash of ^me to-day, General, said 
a nobleman of high place amongst mem. Here is a craven to 
‘Confess — a cock of the game to stand at bay^and what shall I call 
the third, General ? ” — “ Without further metaphor, I will entreat 
your Grace to call him a person in whom I am specially interested,** 
replied Claverhouse. — And a whig into the bargain,*' said the 
nobleman, lolling out a tongue which was at all times too big for 
his mouth, and accommodating his coarse features to a sneer, to 
■which they seemed to be familiar. — “ Yes, please your Grace, a 
whig, as your Grace was in 164 j 1, " replied Claverhouse, with his 
usual^appcarance of imperturbable civility. — “ He has you there, 
i think, my Lord Duke," said one of the Piivy Councillo;(;6. — 

Ay, ay," returned the Duke, laughing, “ there's no speaking to 
him since Drumclog — But come, bring in the prisoners-H.-and do you, 
Mr Clerk, read the record. " 

As Morton was signing his name in the record, Macbriar, who 
was at the same instant brought to the foot of the council table, 
bound a chair, for his weakness prevented him from standing, 
beheld himiPh the act of what I^i^,^ccounted apostasy.~‘* He hath 
surpmed his Section by owning the carnal power of the tyrant! ** 
he exclaimed, with a deep groan-^^** A fallen star !-.-:<w4i^llen star 1 ** 
~ “ Hold your peace, sir," said the Duke, " and keep your ain 
breath to cool your ain porridge-— ye’il End them scalding 'Mt, I 

promise you Calf in the other fellow, who has some common sense. 

One sheep will leap the ditch when another goes first. " 

^ Cuddie was introduced unbound, but under the guard of two 
halberdiers, and placed beside Macbriar at the bottom of the table. 
The poor fellow cast a piteous look around him, 'in which were 
mingled awe for the great men in whose presence he stood, and 
compassion for his fellow-sufferers, with no small. fear of the person- 
al conse<}uences which impended over him. He made bis clownish 
obeisances with a double portion of reverence, and then awaited the 
opening of the awful scene. 

** Were you at the battle of Bothwell Briggf" was the first 
question which was thundered in his ears* — Cuddie meditated a 
denial, but had sense enougli, upon reflection, to discover that the 
truth would be too strong for him ; so he repljledwith true Cale- 
donian indirectness of response, I'll no say but it may be possible 
that I might hae been there. " Answer directly, you <knave-«- 
yes or i\o? — You know you were there.” — no for me to 

contradict your Lordship's Grace's.honour, " said Cuddie. — “Once 
■more, sir, were you there ?--*)rc8 or uo ? " said the Duke, impatient* 
j}y. — « ^ear stir, " again replied Cuddie, how can ane snifii 
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prcccesely where they haebeen a’ the days o’ tlieir life ? ” ~ Spea(t 
oat you scoundrel, ” said General Dalzell, “ or I’ll dash your teeth 
Otit with n;y dudgeon haft— I)o you think we can stand here all 
day to be turning and dodging with you, like greyhounds after a 
hare ? ” — “ Aweel, then, ” said Cuddie, since naething else will 
plev^se you, write down that I cannot deny but 1 was there*” — 

“ Well, sir,’* said the Dukei “ and do you tliink tjiat the rising 
upon tljat occasion was rebellion or not ? ” — no just free to 

gi’c my opinion, stir, on what might cost niy neck ; but I doubt it 
will be very little better, ” — “ Better than xvhat? “ Just than 
rebellion, as your honour ca’s it/’ replied Cuddie. — “ Well, sir, 
that’s speaking to the purpose. And are you content to accept of 
the King’s pardon for your guilt as a rebeh and to keep the church, 
and pray Tor the King ? ” — “ Blithely,' stir ; and drink his health 
into the bargain, when the ale’s glide. ” — “ Egad, ” said the Duke, 
this is a hearty cock.*— What brought you into such a scrape^ mine 
honest friend ? ” — “ Just ill example, stir, and a daft auld jaud of 
a nufther, wi’ reverence to your Grace’s honour. ” — “ Why, God* 
a-mercy, myfiiend, I think thou art not likely to commit treason on 
thine own score.' — IVTake out his free pardon, and bring forward the 
rogue in the chair. ’’ — Macbriar was then moved forward to the post 
of examination.’ p. 120-130# 

This intrfepid person at once avows and glories in \i\s share in 
the rebellion— but declines to a^wer, upon being /j^jr?trogatcd| 
what he knows of John Balfdfff of Burley. He '* Uien put, to 
the torture, jn face of the Court — and a scene is described, with 
the details of which we will not now shock the feelings of odv 
In the close of the proceedings, Morion is hurried a* 
hoard ship, and transported to Holland. 

The story now makes a great leap over eight or nine ycari> j 
—and, at the expiratten of that period, when the revolution 
has been quietly completed, and all Sc6tland paciBed, except 
ivhere Dundee still maintained himself in the lliglilambs we arc 
thus pleasingly introduced to some of, oHr old acijuaintances. 

* It was upon a delightful sunitncr evening, that a stranger, well 
mounted, and having the appearance of a military man of rank, 
rode down a winding descent v/iiicb lerminatcd in view of the ro- 
mantic ruins of Bothwell (’astle iind the. river Clyde, whicJi winds 
so beautifully between rocks and woods to sweep around the towers 
formerly built by Aynitr de Valence. Bothwell Bridge was at a 
little distance, and aho in sight. The opposite held, once tlie 
geeno of islaughter and conflict, now lay as placid and quiet as the 
surface of a summer lake. The trees and bushes, which grew a- 
round in romantic variety of shade, were hardly seen to stir under 
the influence of the evening breeze* The very murmur of the ri- 
ve#- seemed to soften itself into unisfdtt with the stillness of the 
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^cena around* The path, through which the traveller descended^ 
was occasionally shaded by detached trees ot‘ great size, and else- 
where by the hedges and boughs of flourishing orchards, now Joaden 
with summer fruits* 

* The nearest object of consequence was a farm house, or it 
might be the abode of a small proprietor, situated on the side of a 
sunny bank, which was covered by apple and pear trees. At the 
foot of the path which led up to tliis modest mansion, was a small 
cottage, pretty much in the situation of a porter's lodge, though 
obviously not designed for such a purpose. The hut seemed com- 
fortable, and more neatly arranged than is usual in Scotland ; it 
had its little garden, where some fruit-trees and hushes were ming^ 
led with kitchen herbs ; a cow and six sheep fed ii^ a paddock hard 
by; the cock strutted and crowed, and summoned bis family around 
him before the door; aheap of brushwood and turf, neatly made 
up, indicated that the winter fuel was provided ; and the thin blue 
smoke which ascended from the straw-bound chimney, and winded 
slowly out from among the green trees, showed that the evening 
meal was in the act of being made ready. To complete the little 
scene of rural peace and comfort, a girl of about live years old was 
fetching water in a pitcher from a beautiful fountain of the purest 
water, which bqbbled up at the root of a decayed old oak-tree, a- 
bout twenty yards from the end of the cottage. 

^ The reined up hishc^e, and called to the little nymph, 

desiring to knolrthe way to Fairy^nowx. The child set down its 
water- pitcher, hardly understanding what was said to>4jpr, put her 
fait flaxen hair apart on her brows, and opened her round blue 
eyes with the wondering Whafs ye're wull ? ’’ which is usually a 
peasant's first answer, if it can be called one, to all questions what- 
soever. 

“ I witeli to know the way to Fairy* knowc. Mimmie, mam- 

jnie, ” exclaimed the little rustic, running towards the door of the 
hut, “ come out and speak to this gentleman. " 

‘ Her mother appeared, — a handsome young country woman, to 
whose features, originally sly and espiegle in expression, matrimony 
liad given that decent matronly air which peculiarly marks the pea- 
sant’s wife of Scotland. Slie had an infant in one arm, and with, 
the other she smoothed down her apron, to which hung a chubby 
child of two years old. The elder girl, whom the traveller had 
first seen, fell back behind her mother as soon as she appeared, 
and kept that station, occasionally peeping out to look at the 
stranger. 

“ What was your pleasure, Sir ? ** said the woman, with an air 
of respectful breeding, not quite common in her rank of life, but 
* without any thing resembling forwardness. 

‘ The' 'stranger looked at her with great earnestness for, a mo* 
pient, and then replied, Ijm seeking a place called Fairy-knowel 
and a man called Culhbert Headrigg. You can probably direct m# 
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to him. ” — ‘‘ It’s my good«mant Sir, ” said the yoong woman» 
with a smile of welcome ; will you alight, Sir, and come into onr 
poor dwelling? — Cuddie, Cuddie, ”~(a whiteheaded rogue of four 
years appeared at the door of the hut ) — ** Rin awa% my bonnie 
man, and tell your father a gentleman wants him. — Or, stay — Jen« 
ny, ye’Jl hae mair sense~rln ye awa* and tell him ; he’s down at the 
Four- acres Park.-— .Winna ye light down and bide a blink, Sir ?— 
Or would ye take a mouthfu’ o’ bread and cheese, or a drink o' ale, 
till our good- man comes ?” ^c. 

* As the stranger declined her courteous offers, Cuddie, the read- 
er's old acquaintance, made his appearance in person. His counte- 
nance still presented tlie same mixture of apparent dullness, with 
^>€ca8ional sparkles, which indicated the craft so often found in the 
clouted shoe« He looked on the rider as on one whom he never 
had before seen; and, like his daughter and wife, opened the con- 
versation with the regular query, “ What's your wull wP me, •Sir ? " 
I have a curiosity to ask some qucstfons about this country, ” 
eaid the traveller, and 1 was directed to you as an intelligent man 
who can answer them, ” — ‘‘ Nae doubt, Sir, ’• said Cuddie, after 
m moment’s hesitation ; but 1 would first like to ken what sort of 
4]i3estrons they are. I hae had sae mony questions speered at me in 
my (lay, and in sic queer ways, that if ye kend a*, ye wadna won- 
.der at my jalousing a’ thing about them. My mot hy gai^d me 
’learn the Single Carritch, whilJyiiFas a great vex ; th^ 1 behoved to 
learn about my godfathers and godmothers to plea^mhe aulddeddy ; 
and whiles JUjumbled them thegither and pleased nane o' them; bnd 
when I cam to man’s yestate, cam anither kind o* questioning^ in 
fashion, that I liked waur than Effectual Calling ; and the ** did 
promise and vow ” of the tane were yoked to the end of the tother. 
Sae ye see, Sir, I aye like to hear questions asked before 1 answer 
them/’ p. 154- — 160. 

' ^By dint of patient interrogation, the unsusspected stranger at 
^Jast extracts from the cautious rustic, •that Edith Beilenden is 
betrothed, and very speedily to be married to Lord Evandale, 
to whom the bouse to which their cottage is attached belongs, 
and in which, as the family is absent, they now accommodate 
him with a bed. Readers of novels will expect what follows.-— 
Miss Beilenden arrives next morning before he is up— and, not* 
Withstanding all ^he efforts which Jenny makes to keep him out 
of sight, she ^tbhes a glimpse of his despairing countenance, 
as he steals a last look at her, brforc be rushes for ever from her 
presence. She falls ill of course — and Lord Evandale, who ar- 
jrires to claim her band, wntches impatiently for her recovery, 

‘ In the mean time, Morton scarcely knowing where to go, 

P ms aside to the old house of Milnwood, where, without dis- 
rering himself, he enters into conversation with the antient 
usekeeper. There is something very affecting^ as weU as Ijijb* 
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dicrous, in the following scene. After intimating that he ul^• 
derstood young Milnwood to have been drowne<i on his passage 
t© Holland^ the old lady rejoins — 

** That’s ower like to be true, and mony a tear it’s cost nay auld 
e’en. His uncle, poor gentleman, just soughed awa’ wi’ it in his 
mouth. He had been gi'eing me preceeze directions ancnt the 
bread and the wine, and the brandy, at his burial, and how oilep it 
was to be handed round the company, (for, dead or alive, he was 
a prudent, frugal, pains>taking man) ; and then he said, said he^ 
“ Aiiie, *’ — (he aye ca’d me Ailie, we were auld acquaintance}— 
“ Ailie, take ye care and baud the gear weel the^ither ; for the 
name of Morton of Milnwood’s ga’en out like the last sough of an 
auld sang. ” And sae he fell out o* ae dwain into another, and 
ne’er spake a word mair, unless it were something we cou’dna mak 
out, about a dipped candle being gude ancugh to see to die wi’.— 
He ctfu’d ne’er bide to see a moulded ane, and there was ane^ by 
ill luck, on the table. ” ^ . 

‘ While Mrs Wilson was thus detailing the last moments of the 
old miser, Morton was pressingly engaged in diverting the assiduous 
curiosity of the dog, which, recovered fVoni his first surprise, and 
combining former recollections, had, after much snuffing and exa* 
inination, begun a course of capering and jumping upon the stranger 
which thv^atened every instant to betray him. At length, in the 
urgency of [ffj^^inipatience, Mort<<bCould not forbear exclaiming, ia 
a tone of half^ impatience, “ Down, Elphin ! Down, sir ! ” — 
‘‘Ye ken our dog’s name, ” said the old lady, struck will great and 
sudden surprise — “ ye ken our dog’s name, and it’sf no a common 
ane. And the creature kens you too, ” she continued, in a more a- 
gitated and shriller tone— “ God guide us ! it’s my ain bairn ! ” 

‘ So saying, the poor old woman threw herself around Morton’s 
neck, clung to him, kissed him as if he had been actually her child* 
and wept for joy. , There was no parrying the discovery, if he could 
have had the heart to attempt any further disguise. He returiVed 
the embrace with the most grateful warmth, and answered — 

“ I do indeed live, dear Ailie, to thank you for all your kind- 
ness, past and present, and to rejoice that there is at least one friend 
to welcome me to my native country. ” — “ Friends ! ” exclaimed 
Ailie, “ ye’il hae mony friends ; for ye will hae gear, hinny — ye 
will hae gear. BJeaven mak ye a gude guide o’t! — But, eh, sirs,’* 
she continued, pushing him back from her with her trembling hand 
and shrivelled artn, and gazing in his face as if to read, at more 
convenient distance, the ravages which sorrow rather than time had 
made on his free — “ Eh, sirs ! ye’re sair altered, hinny, your face 
is turned pale, and your e’en are sunken, and your bonny red-and» 
white cheeks is turned a’ dark and sun-burned. O weary on the 
wars ! mony’s the comely face they destroy. — And when cam ye 
here, hinny ? — And where hae ye been ? — And what hae ye been 
^ing And what for did ye na write till us I — And how cam yi 
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to pass yoursel for dead ? — And vhat for did ye come creeping to 
your ain house as if ye had been an unco body, to gi’e poor auld Ailie 
sic a start ? she concluded, smiling through licr tears, p. 236^24*0. 

After a little further talk, Morton informs her that he must 
soon go abroad again, and that the property^ in the mean time, 
is in as good hands as his. 

As good hands, hinny ! ” reechoed Ailie; ‘‘ Pm hopefu’ yc 
are no meaning mine ? The rents and the lands are but a sair fasl^to 
me. And I*m owef failed to tak a helpmate, though Wylie Mac* 
tricket the writer was very pressing and spak very civilly ; but Pm 
ower auld a cat to draw that strae before me. He canna wljilly wha 
me as he’s dune mony a ane. And then I thought aye ye wad come 
'back, and 1 wad get my pickle meal and my soup milk, and keep a* 
things right about ye as I used to do in ycur puir uncle’s tinfte, and 
it wad be just pleasure aneugh for me to see you thrive and guide the 
gear canny. — Ye’ll hae learned that in Holland, I’se warra^it, for 
they’re thrifty folk there, as I hear tell — But ye’ll be for keeping ra- 
ther a mair house than puir auld Milnwnod that’s gane ; and, in- 
<ieed, I would approve o’ your eating butcher-meat maybe as afien 
as three times a-week — it keeps the wind out o’ the stamack. ” — 

We will talk of all this another time, ” said Morton, surprised at 
the generosity upon a large scale, which mingled in Ailie^s thoughts 
and actions with habitual and sordid parsimony, and odd con- 

trast between her love of saving^nd indifference to/flf-acquisition. 

** Y'ou must know, ’* he continued, “ that I am in tnis country only 
for a few d-rys on some special business of importance to the go- 
vernment, and therefore, Ailie, not a word of having seen me. At 
some other time 1 will acquaint you fully with my motives and in- 
tentions. ” — ** E’en be it sae, my jo, ” replied Ailie, “ I can keep a 
secret like my neighbours ; and weel auld Milnwood kenn’d it, ho- 
nest man, for he taiild me where he keepit his gear, and that’s what 
maist folks liku to hae as private as possibly may be. — But come 
4iwa’ wi’ me, hinny, till I show you the oak* parlour how grandly 
it’s keepit, just as if ye had been expected hame every day — I loot 
nacbody sort it but my ain hands. It was a kind o’ divertisement 
to me, though whiles the tear wan into my e’e, and I said to mysel, 
what needs I fash wi’ grates, and carpets, and cushions, and the 
mucklc brass candlesticks oiiy mail ? for they’ll ne’er come hame 
that aught it lighifully. ” 

* With these words hauled him away to this sanctum sanCto- 
rumf the scrubbing and cleansing whereof was her daily employ- 
ment, as its high state of good order constituted the very pride of 
her heart. Morton, as he followed lui into the room, underwent a 
rebuke for not “ dighting his shoon, ” wliich showed that Ailie had ^ 
«ipt relinquished her habits of authority* On entering the oak* par- 
lour,. he could not but recollect the ieelings of solemn awe with 
which, when a boy, he had been aftbeted at his occasional and rare 
ta^mission to an apartment whidi he then supposed had not its 
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qual save in the halls of princes. It may be readily supposed^ that 
the worked worsted- chairs, with their short ebony legs and long up- 
right backs, had lost much of their influence over his mind, that the 
large brass andirons seemed diminished in splendour, that the green 
worsted tapestry appeared no masterpiece of the Arras loom, and 
that the room appeared, on the whole, dark, gloomy, and disconso- 
late. Yet there were two objects, “ the counterfeit presentment of 
two brothers, ” which, dissimilar as those described by Hamlet, af- 
fected his mind with a variety of sensations. One full-length por- 
trait represented his father in complete armour, with a countenance 
indicating his masculine and determined character ; and the other set 
forth his uncle in velvet and brocade, looking as if he were ashamed 
of his own finery, though entirely indebted for it to the liberality of 
the painter. * p. 246 — 249. 

There is an underplot wc have forgotten to explain, about 
Burley having taken possession of some family papers, when 
he seized on Tillietudlem, in consequence of which the lands 
were claimed and won by a caitiff* connexion of the family ; and 
this circumstance, as well as others, makes Morton, who had 
received a mysterious notice from that strange person to in- 
quire of him, under a fictitious name, at a widow of the name 
of Maclure, determine to discover his retreat, if possible, and 
obtain thn. means of righting that beloved family. With this 
view, and stwjgrcscrving his ins/.>gnito, he inquires out way 
to this old woman’s abode. She kept a little inn, in a lonely part 
of the road ; and it was under her roof, though a z®^ous Cove- 
nanter, that Lord Evandalc had been sheltered and concealed 
after the disaster at Drumclog. The whole of the following de- 
scription appears to us extremely beautiful. 

* Evening lowered around him as he advanced up the narrow dell 
which liad once been a wood, but was now divested of trees, unless 
where a few, from their inaccessible situation on the edge of preci- 
pitous banks, or clinging among rocks and huge stones, defied the 
invasion of men and of cattle, like the scattered tribes of a conquer- 
ed country, driven to take refuge in the barren strength of its moun- 
tains. These too, wasted and decayed, seemed rather to evist than 
to flourish, and only served to indicate what the landscape had once 
been. But the stream brawled down among them in all its freshness 
and vivacity, giving the life and'aniroation which a mountain rivulet 
alone can confer on the barest and most savage scenes, and which^ 
the inhabitants of such a country miss when gazing even upon the 
tranquil winding of a majestic stream through plains of fertility, and 
beside palaces of splendour. The track of the road followed tlie 
course of the brook, which was now visible, and now only to be dis- 
tinguished by its brawling heard among the stones, or in the clefts 
ef the rock, that occasionally interrupted its course. 

. “ Murmurer that thou art,” said Morton, in the enthusiasm of 
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hi3 reverie, 7 -“ why chafe with the rocks that ste'lp thy course for a 
moment ? There is a sea to receive thee in its bosom, and an eter- 
nity for man when his fretful and hasty course through the vale of 
time shall be ceased and over. What thy petty fuming is to the 
deep and vast billows of a shoreless ocean, are our cares, hopes, 
fears, joys, and sorrows, to the objects which must occupy us through 
the awful and boundless succession of ages ! 

Thus moralizing, he passed on til) the dell opened, and the 
banks, receding from the brook, left a little green vale, exhibiting a 
croft, or small field, on which some corn was growing, and a cot- 
tage, whose walls were not above five feet high, and whose thatched 
roof, green with moisture, age, house- leek^ and grass, had in some 
places suffered damage from the encroachment of two cows, whose 
appetite this appearance of verdure had diverted from their more le- 
gitimate pasture. An iU-spcllrd, and worse written inscription, in- 
timated to the traveller that he might here find refreshment fov man 
and horse ; — no unacceptable intimation, rude as the hut appeared 
to be, considering the wild path he had trode in approaching it, and 
the high and waste mountains which rose in desolate dignity behind 
this humble asylum. — It must indeed have been, thought Mor- 
ton, in some such spot as this, that Burley Was. likely to find a 
congenial confidante. 

* As he approached, he observed the good dame of the bouse 
herself, seated by the door ; she had hitherto been CQf.cealed from 
him by a huge aldcr-bush. — “‘Good evening, miJi^er, said the 
traveller. “ Your name is Mistress Maclure ? ” — “ Elizabeth 
Muclure, sit,’ a poor widow, was the reply. — “ Can you lod^ 
a stranger for a night ? ** — “ I can, sir, if he will be pleased with 
the widow’s cake and the widows cruise. ” — “ I have been a sol- 
dier, good dame, ” answered Morton, “ and nothing can come amiss 
to me in the way of er.tertainm’ent. ” — “ A sodger, sir?’’ said 
the old woman with a sigh, God send ye a better trade. ” — “ It 
is believed to be an lionourable profession, my good dame. I hope 
you do not think tlie worse of me for having belonged >o it ? ” — “I 
judge no one, sir, ” replied the woman, “ and your voice sounds like 
that of a civil gentleman ; bull hae seen^sae muckle ill wi' sodgering 
in this poor land, that I am e’en content that I can see nae mair o’t 
wi’ these sightless organs. 

‘ As she spoke thu'«, Morton observed that she was blind. — 
“ Shall I not be troublesome to you, my good dame ? ” said he, 
compassionately ; “ your infirmity seems ill calculated for your pro- 
fession. ” — “ Na, sir,” answered the old woman; “ I can gong 
about the house readily aneugh ; and I bae a bit lassie to help me ; 
and the dragoon lads will look after your horse when they come hame 
frae their patrole, for a sma’ matter ; they are eiviller now than lang 
ayne. — Upon these assurances, Morton alighted. 

“ Peggy, my bonny bird, ** continued the hostess, addressing a 
little girl of twelve years old, who had by this time appeared, “ tak 
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tha gentleman’s horse to the stable, and slack his girths, and tak aff^ 
the bridle, and shake down a lock hay before him, till the dra-^ 
goons come back*~Come this way, sir, ” she continued ; *< ye’U find 
my house clean, though it’s a puir ane. ” ~ Morton followed her 
into the cottage accordingly. 

* When he entered the cottage, Morton perceived that the old 
hostess had spoken truth. The inside of the hut belied its outward 
appearance, and was neat, and even comfortable, especially the inner 
apartment, in which the hostess informed her guest that he was to 
sup and sleep. Refreshments were placed before him, #uclf at the 
little inn afforded, and, though he had small occasion for them, he, 
accepted the offer, as the means of maintaining soihe discourse with 
the landlady. Notwithstanding her blindness, she was assiduous in 
her attendance, and seemed, by a sort of instinct, to find her way to 
what she wanted. 

“ Hjive you no one but this pretty little girl to assist you in wait- 
ing on your guests I ” was the natural question. — “ None, sir ; F 
dwell alone, like the widow of Zarephthah. Few guests come to 
this puir place ; and I haena custom aneugh to hire servants. 1 had 
anes twa fine sons that lookit after a* thing — But God gives and 
takes away — His name be praised ! she continued, turning her 
clouded eyes towards Heaven — I was anes better off, that is^ 
worldly speaking, even since I lost them ; but that was before this 
last change. Indeed! But you are a presbyterian, good mo- 

ther ? ” — “ IV. sir ; praised be the light that showed me the right 
way, ” replied the landlady. — “ Then, I should have thought the 
Revolution would have brought you nothing but good, « If, 
said the old woman, ** it has brought the land gude, and freedom of 
worship to tender consciences, it’s little matter what it has brought 
to a puir blind worm like me. ” ~ “ Still, ” replied Morton, “ £ 
cannot see how it could possibly injure you. ” — It’s a lang story, 
sir. But ae night, sax weeks or thereby, afore Both well Brigg, a 
young gentleman stopped at this puir cottage, stiff and bloody with 
wounds, pale and dune out with riding, and his horse sae weary he 
eouldna drag ae foot after the other, and hts foes were close ahint 
him,»and he was ane o’ our enemies — What could I do, sir ? — ^You 
that’s a soldier will think me but a silly auld wife — but I fed him, 
and relieved him, and keepit him hidden till the pursuit was ower. ** 
— “ And who,” said Morton, “ dares disapprove of your having 
done so I kenna — I gat ill-will about it amang some o’ our 

ain folk. They said I should hae been to him what Jaei was to 
Sisera~But wcel I wot I had nae divine command to shed blood, 
and to $ave it was baith like a woman and^ a Christian. — And then 
they said 1 wanted natural affection to relieve ane that belanged to^ 
•the band that murdered my twa sons. That murdered your 
two sons ! ” — •* Ay, sir ; though maybe ye’ll gi ’e their deaths an-* 
other name — The lane fell wi’ sword in hand, fighting for a broken: 
national Covenant the toiher — O,, they took him and shot him deaA 
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on the green before his mother^s face ! — Mf atild e’en daatsled when 
the shots were lootenoff, and, 6> my thought, they waxed weaker and 
weaker ever since that weary day — and sorrow, and heart-break, and 
tears, might help on the disorder. p. S6.5 — ^274. 

From this interesting matron, Klorton discovers the secret of 
Burlejr’s retreat, and at last finds him in a strange rocky cavern 
in the precipitous rock that overhung a mountain torrent. He 
was still more mnd and enthusiastic than at Bothwell, and it 
was no^without difficulty that Morton escaped from his violence. 
Having Icaftied that the iinworiliy usurper of Tillictudlcm had 
plotteif the destruction of I^ord Evatidale, he repairs, post-haste, 
to Glasgow, where, by means of his influence as a favourite of 
King William, he gets a troop of foreign horse froni the Datcji 
commander, and comes galloping back to the protection bfHrat 
unhappy nobleman. He arrives, however, just in titM -to see 
him fail by the hand of Burley and the unworthy po^cssor of 
the Tower of Bellenden. That miscreant is instjantly struck- 
down by a shot from the faithful Cuddie. But Burley is re- 
served for a more characteristic death, with the account of which 
this eventful history is concluded. 

• A hasty call to surrender, in the name of God and Kirig 
liam, was obeyed by all except Burley, who turned his hor$e and 
attempted to escape. Several soldiers pursued him command of- 
their officer ; but being well motinted, only the t^^^eadwost seem* 
ed likely to gain on him. He turned deliberately twice ; and.d$« 
chargir.g-flfst one of his pistols, and then the other, rid himself'ctf' 
the one pursuer by mortally wounding him, and of the other. by 
shooting his horse, and then continued his flight to Bothwell Bridge, 
where, for his misfortune, he found the gates shut «nd guardcd.‘ 
Turning from thence, he made for a place where the. river seemed 
passable, and plunged into the stream, the bullets from the pistols 
and carabines of his pursuers whizzing around him. Two balls took 
place when he was past the middle of the stream, 4fnd he felt him^ 
self dangerously wounded. He reined his horse round in thcimidst 
of the river, and returned towards the bank he had lefr, wavin^^is' 
hand, as if with the purpose of intimating that he surrendered. .The 
troopers ceased firing at him accordingly, and awaited his return^ 
two of them riding a little way into the river to seize and disarm 
him. But it. presently appeared that his purpose was revehge, not 
iafety. As he approached the two soldiers, he collected his remain* 
ing strength, and discharged a blow on the head of one, whieh tum^ 
bW him from his horse. The other dragoon, a strong nmsciilgr 
man, had in the meanwhile laid hands on him. Burley, 
grasped his throat, as a dying tiger seizes hi$ prey; and both losing 
me saddle in the struggle, came headlong into the river, and wer^ 
swept down the stream. Their course might be traced by the blpM 
which, bubbled up to the surface. The^^were twice seen to rise, the 
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Dutchman suiting to Wlim IWhI Burley tVmghj^ to hirtl Mn a man. 
net that showed im desire that both should pertsh. Their cotpsel 
were taken nut about a quarter of a mile down the river. As Bah 
four’s grasp could not have been unclenched without cutting off hia 
bands, both Vrere thrown into a hasty grave, still marked by a rudrf 
stone, and a ruder epitaph. ’ p. S31-3S3. 

We have extended our account of this story so far, "and ntul«* 
our extracts so much, that we have jeft little room for 
criticisms. It is a work, undoubtedly, of gival talent and ori-s 
ginality; and yet we find the rudiments of almost all its charac^ 
ters in the very first of the author’s publications. — Morton ist. 
but another edition of Waverley — taking a bloody part in poll-, 
tical contention, without caring much about the cau^e, and in-* 
tcrchanging high offices of generosity with his political oppo* 
nents.-TrClavernouse has many of the features of th.e gallant - 
Fergus.— Cuddle Headrigg, of whose merits, by the way, wc 
have given no fair specimen in our extracts, is a Dandie Din- 
niQnt of a lower species j — and even the Covenanters and their 
^ leaders were shadowed out, though afar ofij in the gifted Gil- 
filiaUf and mine host of the Candlestick. It is in the picture of 
these hapless enthusiasts, undoubtedly, that the great merit and 
the great interest of the work consists. That interest^ indeed, 
is so great, th^tw perceive it has even given rise to a sort of 
controvert amon^the admirers and contemners of those an- 
tien^ worthies* It is a singular honour, no doubt, to S^viwrk of 
" fiction and amusement, to be thus made the theme of serious 
attack and defence upon points of historical and theological dis* 
cussion, and to have grave dissertations written by learned con- 
temporaries upon the accuracy of its representations of pub* 
He events and characters, or the moral efiects of the style of 
ridicule in which it indulges. It is difficult for us, wc confess, 
to view the matter in so serious a light ; nor do we feel much 
disposed, ^ven if we had leisure for the ta^, to venture ourselves 
into the array of the disputknts. dne word or two, however, 
we shall say, before concluding, upon the two great points of 
diiierence. First, as to the author’s profanity in making scrip- 
tural expressions ridiculous, by the misuse of them he has a- 
scribed to the fanatics $ au]^, secondly, as tp the fairness of his 
general representation of the conduct and eharai^r of the in- 
surgent party and thrir opponents. * , > 

As to the first, we do i^ot know very well what to say. tTit^ 
doubtedly, all jocular use of Scripture phraseology is in some^ 
measure indecent and profaoe:<^i ;V€t we do not know in whal^ 
ot^i^ way those hypocriti^tpreteutes to extraordinary sanctiljr'^ 
whirii generally disguise tneipselves in such a garb# am 
effectually exposed., And even where. the j^dierpus ipisappfiesp^ 
^voi. XXVI II. NO. 53 , ' R 
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tion of lioI;y writ arises from mere ignoraticei or the foolish mw 
Hiicry of more learned disconrsers, as it is impossible to avoid 
imiling at the folly when it aotaaHy occursi it is difficult for 
witty and huniorous writers, in whose way it lies, to resist fa- 
bricating it for the purpose of exciting smiles, fen so far 
practice can afford any ju^tificntion of such aprocecding, we con- 
ceive that its justidcation would be easy. In all oUr jest-books 
and plays and works of humoue for two centuries back, the cha- 
racter of Quakers and Puritans and Methodists, have been con- 
stantly introduced as fit objects of ridicule^ an this very account. 
Swift is full of jokes of this description ; and the pious and cor- 
rect Addison himself is not a little fond of a witty application of 
a text from the sacred writings. When an author, whose aim 
was amusement, had to do with a set of people, all of whom 
'dealt in fimiitar applications of Bible phrases and Oid'Testa- 
Tnent adventures, and who, undoubtedly, very often made very 
absurd and ^ridiculous applications of them, k would be rather 
hard, we thinks to interdict him entirely ftom the representa- 
tion of these absurdities, or to put in force, for him alone, those 
statutes against profUneness which other people have been allow- 
ed to transgress in their bourse of gayety,^ without censure or 
punishment. 

On the other pomtr we raAer lean side of the 

author. He k a Tory, we think, pretty plainly in principle,, 
and Sv^icely dkgui^es his preference for a Cavalier over a Puri- 
tan : But, with these propensities, we think he has dealt pretty 
fairly with both sides — especially when it is considered that^ 
though he lays his scene in a known crisis of his national histo- 
ry, his work ia professedly a work of fiction, and cannot well lie 
accused of mkieading any one as to matters of fact. He might 
have iTTude Ctaverhouse victorious at Drumejog, if he had 
tijiought fit — and nobody could have found fault with him. The 
insurgent Presbyterians of 1666 and the subsequent years, were^ 
beyond all question, a piouis, brave,^ and conscientious race of 
men— to whom, and to whose efforts and sufferings, their dc- 
•eendants are deeply indebted for the liberty both civil and reli- 
j^ous which they enjpy, as well as for the spirit of resistance to 
m^anny, which, we trust, tiiey have inherited along with them* 
Consufered generally as a parly, it is impossible that they should 
ever be remembered, at least in Scotknd, but with gratitude 
andveiMrraiiob-^that their suffbrings should ever be mentioned 
<lmt lildi deep resentment and horror— or their heroism, botb 
atedbp ||UQd (wssive^ but with pride and exultation. At the same 
it k impossible to demy, that there were among^ thera 
B^y absurd and ridiculous persons — and some of a savage 
ikUi €baraotec«<*i^old women, in short, hkc Mhunt 
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Headrigf;«-^preachers like Kettledrummlc-^r desperadoes like 
Balfour of Burley^ That a Tory novellist should bring such 
characters prominently forwards in a tale of the times, appears 
to us not only to be quite natural, but really to be less btame^ 
able than almost any other way in which party feelings could hi 
shown. But, even he, has not represented the bulk of the par- 
ty as falling under this description, or as fairly represented by 
such personages. He has made <his hero— who of course pos- 
sesses all possible virtues— of that persuasion ; and has allowed 
them, in general, the courage ot martyrs, the self-denial of 
hermits, and the zeal and sincerity of apostles. His represent- 
ation is almost avowedly that of one who is pot of their com- 
munion ; and yet we think it impossible to peruse it, without 
feeling the greatest respect and pity for those to whom ii is ap- 
plied. * A zealous Presbyterian might no doubt have said more 
in their favour, without violating, or even concealing the truth ; 
-r-but, while zealous Presbyterians will not write entertaining no- 
vels themselves, they cannot expect to be treated in them with 
the same favour as if that had been the character of their authors. 

With regard to the author’s picture of their opponents, we 
must say that, with the exception of Claverhouse himself, whom 
he has invest^ gratuitously with many graces and liberalities to 
which we are {jt^H^aded he has no title, and for whom, indeed, 
he has a foolisl^ondness, with which it would be absurd to 
deal seriously— he has shown no signs of a partiality llfll'van be 
blamed, nor exhibited tnaov traits in them with which their ene- 
mies have reason to quarrel. If any person can read his strong 
and lively pictures of military insolence and oppression, with- 
out feeling his blood boil within him, we must conclude the 
fault to be in his own apathy, and not in any softenings of the 
partial author nor do we know any Whig writer who haa 
exhibited the baseness and cruelty of that ‘ wretched govern- 
ment in more naked and revolting defomity, than in hie. 
scene of the torture at the Privy Council. The military exe- 
cutions of Claverhouse himself are admitted without * peliiariofi; 
and the bloodthirstiness of Dalzeli, and the brutality of Lau- 
derdale, are represented in their true colours. In short, if thi^ 
audmr has been somewhat severe upon the Covenanters, neither 
has he spared their. oppressors $ and the truth probably is, that, 
never dreaming of being made responsible for historical acco^ 
racy or fairness in a composition of ihu description, he haa ex- 
aggerated a little on both sides, ibr the sake of effect — and been 
carried, by the bent of his humour, most frequently to exa^e^ 
rate on that which afforded the greatest scope fer ridicula* 
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We insert the following Statement, at the request of the He- 
verend Person who subscribes it, in reference to a passage in 
our 52d Number. 

‘ I, undetiwritten, Principal of the Scotch College, Paris, 

* declare, That I never said, as is asserted in the Edinburgh 
‘ Review for February 1816 ... June 1816, page 407, that the 

* Papers would not be sent unless Lord dower would also un- 
‘ dertake to convey to England the plate of the College f And 

* I further declare, that 1 never said any thing that could at- 

* ford any reasonable ground for making such an assertion. 

* 7Vr\<);i{\ir House. ^ * AlF 2X. GoltDON. * 

‘ 30th Jan. 1817. i 


The ReviewTr of the Iwife of James the Second received t!ie 
account which Principal Gordon contradicts y,\*the above para- 
graph, from persons incapable of deceiving, and very unlikely 
to be iv.l.Aaken. It will be obvious to any dispassionate reader, 
that he could have had no intention to reflect on Principal Gor- 
don ; and he is really concerned to have given pain to the Prin- 
cipal, in the statement of a fact which is not a material part of 
the history of the Stuart Papers. Principal Gordon may cor- 
rect all misconceptions, and contribute to illustrate a part of 
English history, by making public his owm statement of the na- 
ture and fate of these curious Papers — to which, those, who have 
hitherto had no better guide than probable reasoning, will listen 
with respectful attention, and with a real disposition to be satis- 
fied with his testimony. 


QUAR- 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Front December 1816 to March 1817* 


AGRICUIjjTURE. 

The Farmei^s Magazine, No. 3s. 

FINE ARTS. 

Compositions in Outline from HesioiVs Theogony, Weeks and 
Bays, and the Days. Engraved by J. Blake, from Designs by John 
Fiaxman, R. A. Printed to correspond with the Outlines from Ho- 
mer, &c. 

The Costume of the Netherlands, Part 1. containing ten colour- 
ed Engravings, with Letter-press Descriptions in English and French. 
J5s. 

Day- Light; a recent Discovery in the Art of Painting, with 
Hints on the Philosophy of the Fine Arts. By H. Richter. 4^8. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The unedited Antiquities of Attica : comprising the Architectural 
Uemains of Eleusis, Rhaninus, Sunium, and Thoricus. By the 
Dilettanti Society. Imperial folio, with eighty lour Engravings. 
10/. 10s. 

BIOORAFHY. 

^Merhoirs of the Life and Writings of George By 

David Irving, LL.D. The Second Edition, corrected and enlarg- 
ed ; with an Appendix, containing many original Papers, and a Re- 
print of Buchanan’s Admonltioun^ and other Scottish Tracts. 8vo. 
lis. 

Narratives of the Lives of the more Eminent ^iithers of the first 
three Centuries; interspersed with copious Quotations from theilr 
Writings, Fa . iliar Observations on their Characters and Opinions^ 
and occasional References to the most remarkable Events and Persons 
of the Times in which they hved. By the Rev. Robert Cox, A. M. 
Perpetual Curate of St Leonardos, Bridgnorth. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

The Life and Studies of Benjamin West, esq. By John Galt. 
8vo. 7 s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the lateB** Lettsom, with a 
Selectioiv from his Correspondence with the principal Literati and 
Foreign CJbuntries. By T. J. Pettigrew, F. L. S. 3 vol. 8vo. 1/. 16s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Doctrines of the late John Hunter esq.. 
Founder of the Hunterian Museum at the Royal College of Surgeons. 

^ By J. Adams, M.^D. 12s. 6d. 

Lives of the British Admirals. By J. Campbell. Vol. VII. and 
VIII. 8v0. 1/. 4s. ; Royal .8vo, 1/. 10$. 

Historical Anecdotes of some of the Howard Family. 8vo. 

VOL. XXVJJI. NO. 55. S 
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BOTANY. 

Flora Anomoia i a General View of the Anomalies ip the Veget- 
able Kingdom. By Thomas Hopkirk, younger of Dalbeth^ with 
Engravings. lOs. Gth 

(ireen’s Botanical Dictionary, or Universal Herbal. Part IV. 

Pomona Britannica. By George Brookshaw. Part X. Royal 4 to. 
il. Is. 

DRAMA. 

Panthea, a Tragedy. By ^IJtam Bennett esq., Barrister-at- 
Lavr. W 

Manuel, a Tragedy. By the Author of Bertram. 4s. 6(1. 

Laou-Seng.Urk, or an Heir in his old Age ; a Chinese Drama. 
Translated froth the original Chinese by J. F. Davis, esq. of Canton. 
To which is prefixed, a Brief View of the Chinese Drama, and of 
their Theatrical Exhibitions. 5s. 6d. 

Frightened to Death : a Musical Farce, in two Acts. By W. C. 
Oulton 2s. 

The Theatrical Inquisitor and Monthly Mirror. No. 55. 

EDUCATION. 

The Book of Versions, or Guide to French Translation and Con^ 
atruction. By J. Cherpilloud. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

'file School of Improvement, two Juvenal Dramas for Youth of 
both Sexes. By W. F, Sullivan, A. M. 18mo. 2s. Gd. 

A Dictionary of Nouns,, or Alvearium of Definitions* By the 
llev Ralph Sharp, D. D. 3s. Gd. 

The French Scholar’s First Book ; comprising^h copious Vocabu- 
lary, a. .^- ''-lection of Familiar Phrases, Reading Lessons, and a con- 
cise View of French Grammar, designed to introduce the E^arner to 
the Compiler's Grammar. By Ph. Iaj Breton, A. INf. 2s. 

A New Grammar of the French Language. By Charles Peter 
Whitaker. 6s. 6(i. 

Fairy Tales, of Stories of Fable and Fiction ; selected by Benj. 
Tabart from the Works of Goose, Bunch, Ohei^on, Mab, &c. &c. 
4s. 6d, • . . 

Moral Culture attempted, in a Series of Lectures to Sunday Schools 
in Birmingham. By James Luckcock. 4s. 

Robinson Crusoe, written by Himself ; a new edition, revised and 
corrected, for the advancement of Nautical Education : illustrated 
by Technical and Geographical Annotations, and embellished with 
Maps s»nd Engravings. By the Hydrographer of the Naval Chroni- 
cle. 2/. 2s. and H. Is. 

French and English Dialogues t written for the Use of^hc Coun- 
tess of Sefton’s children. By Miss DickGns(Hi. 2s. 6d. 

The Firs^t Step to the French Tongue, designed as an easy Intro- 
duction to, and consisting entirely of, the Verbs, with practical Ex-^ 
ercise?. % A. Picquot. Is. Gd. 

Latin Exercises. By J. Whittaker. 12mo. 3s. 

Dictionary of French Ilomonymcs. By T. Harinahd. 12mo. 3s. 

4 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

A complete set of Maps, composing a New General Atlas, ancient 
and modern> of imperial folio size. By Dr Playfair. 51. 5s. 

History. 

Private Memoirs ; forming, with the works of IMessrs Hue and 
Clery's Journal, a complete History of the Captivity of the Iloyal 
I'amily of France in the Tower of the Temple ; translated from the 
French, 1 vol. foolscap 8vo, with Frontispiece. 5s. 

History of the University of Edinburgh ; chiefly compiled from 
Original Papers and Records, never before published. By Alexander 
Bower, author of the Life of Luther. ^2 vol. 8vo. ll. 4?s. 

Aspir/s Universal History. Part VII. 

An Historical Account cf the Battle of Waterloo; written from 
the fir^t authority, by W. Mudford, Esq., and accompanied by a 
series of twenty-seven splendidly coloured Engravings, Plans, &c. 
from drawings taken on the spot. By Janies Rouse, Esq. Third 
Part. 1/. 1 Is. 6d. 

A History of the Jesuits; to w*hich is prefixed, a Reply to Mr 
Dallas’s Defence of the Order. 2 vol. It. 4s. 

A History of Muhammedanism : comprising the Life of the Ara*- 
bian Prophet, and succinct Accounts of the Empires founded by the 
Miihammedan Arms. By Charles Mills, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

History of Brazil, Vol, 11. By Robert Southey, Esq. 

The History of the Ware, from the French Revolution to the Bit- 
tie of Waterloo, itj 1815. Part I. 2s. 

Illustrations of LUerary History ; consisting of Authentic Memoirs 
and Original LeiteriS of eminent Persons, and intended air^js«£equeL 
to the Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century. By John 
Nichols, F.S.A. 2 vol. 8vo. 9,1. 14s. 

LAW. 

Defence of Usury Laws, against the Arguments of Mr Bentham 
and the Edinburgh Reviewers. By James Graham, Esq. Advocate. 
Is. 6d. - ' 

Decisions of -the First T»nd Second Divisions cf tlie Court of Ses- 
sion, from November 1815 to Noveniber 1816; collected by J. 
Campbell, J. Wilson, G. Talt* and R. RoUo, Esqrs. Advocates. 
Folio. ]/. Is. 

A Practical Treatise on Life Annuities, includtng the Annuity 
Acts of the 17th and 53d Geo. III. ; and a Synopsis of all the prin- 
cipal adjudged Cases under the first Act ; together with select, mo- 
dern, and useful- precedents, &c. By Frederick Blayney; 8vc. 6-- 

A Report of the Proceedings upon an Information in the Nature 
of a Quo Warranto, at the Suit of the King against Waller O’Orady 
Esq. respecting the Right of Appointment to the Office of Clerk i f 
• the Pleas in his Majesty’s Court of Exchequer in Ireland, tried at 
Bar in the Court ot King’s Bench, Dublin. By R. W. Gieene, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. 7s. 6d. 

A Complete Collection of State Trials and Proceedings for High 

S 2 
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Treason, and other Crimes knd Misdemeanors, from the earliest Pe- 
riod to the year 1783, with Notes and other Illustrations : compiled 
by T. B. Howell, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. and continued from 1783 to 
the present Time. By Thomas Jones Howell. Vol. XXII. 1/. 
11s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on the Criminal Law : adapted to the Use of 
the Profession, Magistrates, and Private Gentlemen. 4 vol. 5/. 5s. 

A Second Letter on the Game Laws. By a Country Gentleman^ 
a Proprietor of Game. 8vo. 2s. 

A Treatise of tlic Law and Practice of Extents in Brief and in 
Aid : with an Appendix of Forms of Writs, Affidavits for Extents, 
Pleadings to Extents, llules of Court, and Table of Fees. By Ed- 
ward West, of the Inner Temple, Esq. Barrister at law. 14s. 

The Magistrate’s Manual; or, a Summary of the Duties and 
Powers of a Justice of Peace, &c. By William Toone, attorney at 
law. 18s. » 

The Jurisdiction of Justices of the Peace, and Authority of Parish 
Officers, in all Matters relating to a Parochial Law. 2 vol. royal 
8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d. 

The New List. By Samuel Hill, of the Stamp Office. 6s. 

Triumphs of Justice over Unjust Judges: exhibiting the Names 
and Crimes of four-and-forty Judges, hanged in one year, in Eng- 
land, as Murderers, for their corrupt Judgments, drc. 

MEOrCINE, SURGEIIV, AND ANATOMY. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical .Tournal^ No. 50. Ss. 

An exjierimental Inquiry into the Effects of Tonics and other Me- 
dicinax substances on the Cohesion of the Animal Fibre- By th6 
late Adair Crawford, M.D. F.Il.S. Edited by Alexander Crawford, 
M.D. 6s. 

Practical Observations in Surgery and Morbid Anatomy. With 
cases, dissections, and engravings.. By John Howship, Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, 8vo. 18s. 

The Annals of Medicine and Surgery, or Records of occurring 
Improvements and Discoveries in Medicibe and Surgery; and the 
immediately connected Arts and Sdences. Part IV- 35 . ^ ‘ 

An Essay on Burns, in Two Parts; principally on those which 
happen to Workmen in, Mines, from the Explosion of Carburetted 
Hydrogen Gas ; including a variety of Cases conducted upon dif- 
ferent principles. By Edward Kentish, M. D. Physician to the Bris- 
tol Dispensary. Svo. 9s. 

An Epitome of Juridical or Forensic Medicinei By Geo. Edward 
Neale, M. D. 7s. 

Considerations on the Moral Management of Insane Persons. By 
J. Haslam, M.D. 3s. 

A Cursory Inquiry into some of the Principal Causes of Mortality 
among philuren. 2s. 6d. 

Suggestions for the Prevention and .Mitigation of Epidemic and 
PeBtiiejQtial Diseases. By Charles Maclean, M. D. 3s. 
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An Examination of the Objections made In Britain against the Doc- 
trines of Gall and Spurzlieim. By J. G. Spurzheim, M. D, 8vo. 2s. 

The Medical Guardian of Youth, By Robert John Thornton, 
M. D. 48. 

Orlila’s Toxicology, Vol.II. Part 11. Ss. 

\ Surgical Observations ; being a Qimvtorly Report of Cases in Sur- 
gery, treated in the Middlesex Hospital, in the Cancer Establish- 
ment, and in Private Practice : embracing an Account of the Ana- 
tomical and Pathological Researches in the School of Windmill- 
Street. By C. Bell, Esq. Part 111. 8vo. Gs. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Elements of Geometry and Plain Trigonometry, with an Appen- 
dix, and copious Notes and Illustrations. By John Leslie, 1". R.S. E. 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. Third 
Edition, improved and enlarged. 10s. 6d. 

An ttlcmontary Treatise on tlie Diilerential and Integral Calcu- 
lus. By S. F. Lacroix. Translated from the French ; with an Ap- 
pendix and Notes. 8vo. With Plates. 18s. 

The Gentleman’s Diary, or, Mathematical Repository; contain - 
» ing the Years 1751 to 1760, inclusive; with entire New Dia- 
grams. By the Proprietors. Vol. I. Part II. and Vol. IL Part 1. 
7s. each. 

An Introduction to the Method of Increments, expressed by a 
New Form of Notation ; showing more intimately its Relation to the 
Fluxional Analysis, *By P. Nicholson, private readier of the Ma- 
thematics, ScQ, 8vo. 8s. 

* Gentleman’s Mathematical Companion, 1817. 2s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES, 

The Round Table; a Collection of Essays on Literature, Men, 
and Manners, By William Hazlitt, Esq. 2 vol. Foolscap 8va, 1 Is. 

Fragments and Fictions. Translated from the French of Jean Po- 
curante de Peudemots. T2mo. Ss. 6d. 

Letters from . Scotland^ by an English Commercial Travel Lcr. 
Written during a Journey in Scotland in the Summer of 1815. 12mD. 
6s. ^ ^ ' 

The Third and Last Volume of Village Conversations. By Miss 
Renou. Containing an Enquiry into the Elements of Political Sci- 
ence, and the Principles of Human Actions, 12mo. 6s, 6d. 

A Memoir, descriptive and explanatory, to accompany the New 
Chart of tlic Atlantic Ocean ; and comprising Instructions, ge- 
neral and particular, for the Navigation of that Sea, By John 
Purdy, Hydrographer. Third Edition. Corrected, and materially 
improved. 

, Account of the Examination of the Elgin Box at the Foreign Of- 
fice, Downing Street, in a Letter to James Losh, Esq. By R. 
Tweddcll. 2s. 

Rees^ New Cyclopaedia. Vol. 34. Part 2. forming Part 68, IL 
—large paper, IL IGs. boards. 
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TIic Dictionary of the English Language. By Samuel Johnson, 
LL. D.; with numerous Corrections, and with the addition of ma- 
ny thousand Words. By the Rev. H. J. Todd, M. A. F. S. A- 
Part 7. 4to. 1/. Is. 

The Journal of Science and the Arts, edited at the Royal Insti- 
tution. No. 4. Ts. Sd. 

Statements respecting the East India College ; wdth an Ap- 
peal to Facts in Refutation of the Charges lately br(fught against 
It in the Court of Proprietors. By the Rev. T. K. Malthus. 8vo. 

6 ( 1 . 

The Correspondent ; consisting of Letters, IMnnal, Political, and 

I. iterary, between eminent Writers in France and England. The 
English Articles collected and arranged by Dr Stoddart, 5s. 

Time’s Telescope for 1817 ; embellished with an elegant emble- 
matical frontispiece. 12mo. 9s. , 

Observations on Gas Lights; being an Impartial Incpiiry conccr!i- 
ing the Injurious Effects on the Health of the Community from the 
Use of Coal-Gas for lighting the Metropolis. By Candidus. 25. 

The Works of (lianutio and Gustavus Selenus. Translated by 

J. H. Siiratt, Professor of Chess. 2 vol. 8vo. \l. Is. 

The Piinciples of Harmony; containing a complete and compen- 
dious Illustration of the Theory of Music, on a new and original 
Plan. By J. Relfe, Musician in Ordinary to his Majesty. Folio. 
IL is. ^ ^ 

A Narrative of the Melancholy Accident which occurred at Ro- 
chester rJjTidge, on the 13th September 181G, by wliich fifteen 
sons were drowned. By Wni. Sterne P.ilmer. 3s. 6d. 

The Bri.-'tol Index, or Evans’s Directory for 1817. 8vo. 2s 6d. 

TJic Oxford University Calendar fur 1817, corrected to Decern bei 
31bt, 1816. 5s. ()d. 

A New Oxford Guide, 8vo. with Ten Etchings. By G, Coop- 
er. 4s. 

A View of tlie Agricultural, Commercial, and Financial Interests 
of Ceylon. With art Appendix ; containing some of tln^ principal 
J.aws and Usages of theCandians; Port and Custom-liouse Uogii- 
lations, &c. &c By Anthony Bertolacci, ijvM|. late Comptroller-ge- 
neral of Customs, and acting Auditor-general of Civil Accounts in 
that Colony. 8vo. 18s. 

A Treatise on Greyhounds. 4s, 

An Essay concerning Parliaments at a certainty, or the KaleiuC'^ 
of May. By Samuel .lohnson : reprinted Irom the edition of 1694^ 
with Notes by the Editor. 2s. 

Brief Remarks on Mr Warden’s Letters fiom St Helena, respect- 
ing the conduct of Boi»aparte and his Suite. 2s. 6fl. 

“a Description of the Safety-lamp invented by George Stevenson, 
and now in Use in Kiilingwortli C’oalerv ; to wliich is added, An 
Account of the Lamp constructed bv Sir H. Daw, wulli Engiaving'^. 
i'iL 
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Vico Triumpliant ; the llcmedf proposed easy and effectual; with 
the Statement of a new Hypothesis to explain Accountableness^ 
13y S. Spurrell. 2s. 

Curiosities of Literature, Vol. III. By T. ITIsradi. 12s. 

The Second Part of Neale’s Illustrated History of Westminster 
Abbey. Imp. folio, (to correspond with the large paper of the 
new edition of Dugdalo's Monasticon,) 2^. 12s. 6d. — crown folio, 
\h Ils. proofi and etchings, 2/. Lis. Gd. — imp. 4to. 1/. 4s.— 
yoyal 4 to. 16s. 

A Vindication of the Magistrates acting in and for the Tower 
Division, from the Charges contained in ii Work entitled, “ The 
Report of the Committee on the State of the Police of the Metro- 
polis, together with the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Com- 
nnttee of the House of Commons. By Tho. Thirlwall, M. A. 4s. 

A Refutation of a Vindication of the Magistrates of the Tower 
DiNiijion, by the Rev. T. Thirlw'all. By J. T. Barber Beaumont, 
1*. A* S. 2s. 

A Dissertation on Weights and Measures, and tlie best IMcaiu: 
of revivsing them ; published originally in the Briti.^h Review, No. 
XVII. 2.-. 

Garnetr/s Engraved Chart from America to the British Channel, 
on an e*ntire Nesv Plan, showing the Direct Course. 2s. (id. — being 
tlie first of an intendeti Series to various Paits of the Globe. 

An Address to the Merchants and Manufacturers of Great Bri- 
tain, on the preseifT State of the Country ; containing Remarks on 
Uic real Natm*e of tlio Sinking Fund. 4.s. ' . ^ 

()bscr%'atiortS on the Nature of Civil Liberty, and the principles 
of (Jovernment. By Dr iVice. A New Edition ; dciiicated to tlio 
Lord Mayor ; by W. Beck. 

Report relative to a Line of Canal upon one Loved, between the 
Cities of Edinburgh and Cilasgow; to form a junction with the 
I^'ortli ajul Clyde Canal at Lock No. 20, and also wit!) the i*ort cf 
Leith, and tim Broornitdaw at Glasgow : with a Map, showing the 
Course -not only of this Line of Canal, but of the other Lines now 
before the public. By Robert Stcven.son, Engineer. 4to. tjs. 

The Pic-Nie, ii (^)jlection of Songs and iiccitations. .^ks. Cd. 

German (hjrninercial Letters, 12 ijh>. (>s. Gd. 

Academic Errors, (»r Reflections of Youth. By a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. Gd. 

The Fall and Dcaili of Juachiin Murat. By T. Macirone, hU 
Aide-de-camp. 

A Morningbs Walk from I.ondon to Kew'. By Sir R. Phillip®'. 
Post 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

I'lio Author of Junius ascertained, from 4 concatenation of Cir- 
cumstance, ainouniing to Moral Demonsiration. By Geo. CJuInicrs, 
Esq. F. R. S. fls. 

The Literary (lazette, and Journal of the Belles Lettres. 

'I'ho Art of Talking with the Fingers, for the Use of tlie Deaf 
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and Dumb ; with corrections, improvements^ and additions. Very 
neatly engraved on a Card. Is. 

Apicius Reclivivus ; or the Cook’s Oracle. 

A Third Volume of the Curiosities of Literature. 8vo. 12s. 

Remonstrance presented to the Government in or about 1653, on 
the Inestimable Riches of the British Seas. 2s. 

Illustrations (chiefly Geographical) of the History of the Exj)e- 
dition of the Younger Cyrus, and the retreat of the 'Fen Thousand 
Greeks. By Major Rennell. 1 vol. 4to. With Explanatory Maps 
in folio. 1/. 16s. 

The Elegant Girl ; or Virtuous Principles -he true source of 
Elegant Manndts : Illustrated by Twelve Coloured Engravings, with 
Lines to each, and a Poem called The Mother. J6s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A new Edition of Outlines of Mineralogy and Geology ; to whicli 
is added, an Outline of the Geology of England and VVales,twith a 
Map and Section of the Strata. By William Phillips. 

An Introduction to Entymology, or Elements of the Natural His- 
tory of Insects. By the Rev. William Kirby, B. A. E. L* S. and 
William Spence es<j., F. L. S. Vol. II. 8vo. with coloured En- 
gravings. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The White Cottage ; a Tale. 12mo. Ts. 

The Cavern of Roseville, or, the Two Sisters; a Talc: being a 
translation of Le Souterrain, ou les Deux Sccurs^^ by Madame Herb- 
stcr. By Alexander Jamieson, authhr of a Treatise on the Con- 
struct«'.’?irof Maps, Sec. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Stories for Children, selected from the History of England, from 
the Conquest to the Revolution. 18mo. 3s. 

Les Soiiees De Londres. Par Madame Herbster. 12mo. 5s. 

Les Battuccas. Par Madame l>e Genlis. 2 vol. J2mo. 7s. 

Education, or Elizabeth, her Lover and Husband, a Tale for 
'1817. By Elizabeth Taylor. 3 vol. 159. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, translated into French. By M. 
Voltaire. Third Edition. ISmo. 3s. 6d. 

Gumal and Lana, or the African ChMdren. 2 vol. plates. 7s. 6d. 

Favourite Beauties, and Amours of Henry of Windsor. 3 vol. 15s. 

Self-Deception, in a Series of Letters. By Emma Parker. 2 voL 
12s. 


Six Weeks at Long’s, a Satirical Novel. By a late Resident. 
3 vol. 12mo. 

Foititude and Frailty. By Fanny Ilolcrofr. 4 vol. 

Ponsonby. 2 vol. 

The Life and Manners of the Baroness Koningsmark. 2s. 6d. 
Melincourt. By die Author of Headlong Hall. 3 vol. 

Placide, a Spanish Tale. Translated from Les Battuecas of Ma- 
^me Genlis, by A. Jamieson. 2 vol. 

^The Sons of St David, a Cambro- British Historical Tale of the 
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Fn«rtcenth CenUiry, with explanatory Notes and References. By 
Griffitlis-ap-Griffiilrs esq. 8 voL I'Jmo, ]Jt;. 

The Absent Mnn, a Narrative. Edited by Sir Peter Plastic^ 
Knight <if the Order of the Tower and Sword. l‘2mo. 8s. 

roF.TKY. 

The Paradise of Coquettes. Second Edition, Foolscap 8vo. fK 

The Bower of Spring, with other }\iems. By the author of‘ the 
Paradise C-^qiiettes. * I'oolscan Svo. 7s. 

Toe Craniad; or Spurzneim Jlliistiatcd, a Poem in two Parts. 
Foolscap 8 VO. 6i. 

Selections from the Tales and Idyls of Gesner. Translated into 
ver^e. .5s. 

The State Lottery, a Dream. By Samuel Roberts. 8vo. 6s. 6d- 

Poems ; chiefly on the superstition of Obeak. 8vo. .55. 

Persecutor, and other Poems. 8vo. Gs. 6d. 

The*Shades of Waterloo, a Vision, in Verse ; wherein niany fallen 
Heroes are individually celebrated ; the Conduct of particular Re- 
giments .severally noticed; and praise or censure deservedly applied 
to many living Actors cf the memorable drama. 8vo. 6s. 

Gina Moriil, one of the minor Poems of O^sian; in Englisli 
Verse. 1 s. 

Modern Patriots, a Poetical Letter to T. S. W. S imuell. Is. 6 JL 

Wat Tyler, a Dramatic Poem. By Robert Southey. 3s. (id. 

A Poetical Epistle to Lord Byron. Is. 6d. 

Sacred Poems, seljacted from the best writers. By P. Ic Breton. 23. 

Select Pieces of early Popular Poetry, reprinted in the Black Lct- 
;tei*. Edited by E. V. IJtter^'on esq. 2 vol. crovim 8vo. 1/. i.^. 

House of Mourning, a Poem, with some &maller Pieces. By 
John Scott. .5s. 6d. 

Essays in Rhyme, on Morals and Manners. By Jane Taylor. 6-- 

Edmeston’s Poems. 12mo. 4s. 

I'HILOLOOV. 

English Synonlrhcs explained in Alphabetical Order ; with copi- 
ous Illustrations and Examples. By George Crabb, of Magdalen- 
Hall, Oxford. In a very large volume 8vo. 1/. Is. 

POLtTJCS AnY) POLlTICAr. ECONOMY. 

speech of Henry Biongharn, Esq. M. P. delivered on the L3lli 
March in the House of Commons; 8vo. Is. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on the present State of the 
Country, and the absolute necessity of Parliamentary Reform. By 
T. Kirke, Esq. 

On the Supply of Employment and Subsistence for the Labour- 
ing Classes, in Fisheries, Manufactures, and the Cultivation cf 
Waste Lands ; with Remarks on the Operation of the Salt Duties, and 
• a proposal for their repeal. By Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. 8vo. 3s. 

The National Debt in its True Colours, with PBins for its extinc- 
tion by Honest Means. By William Frend, Esq. M. A. Actuary rf 
fJie Rock Life Assurance Company. Is. 6d. 
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Letters on the Evils of Impressment, with the Outline of a Plan 
for doing them away. By Thomas Urquhart, 8vo. 5s. 

An Explanation of the Principles and Proceedings of the Provi- 
dent [nstitiition at Baih^ for Savings. Bvo. 5s. 

Considerations on the Poor Laws, and the Treatment of the Poor, 
with Sijggevtions for making the Public Annuitant contributary. By 
one of IL M. Justices of the Peace, fis. 

Conjniofj C' uscnt, the Basis of the Constitution of England ; or 
Parliamentary Reform considered and tried by the test of Law and 
Reason, bvo. 8s. 

Observations* for the Use of Landed Gentlemen on the present 
State and future Prospects of the British Farmer. By Kusticus. 8s. 

Fifth Annual Repoit of the National Society for the Education of 
the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church, throughout 
England and Wales. 5s. 

The Simple Equation of Tithes. By James Mills. 5s. 

A Letter to Lord Sidmouth on Licensing Public*Houses. By a 
Licensed Victualler. 2s. 

Public Funds. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Postscript to the Letter on the Repeal of the Salt Duties, where- 
in some Popular Objections on the Repeal are considered- By Sir 
Thomas Barnard, Bart. 

Police of the Metropolis. Svo. Os. 

Tiie Subtance of a Speech addressed to the House of Commons, 
on the Subject of the Sinking Fund. By Pas^f^c Grenfell. 2s. 

AiJLctter to the Proprietors of East India Stock, respecting, the^ 
Company’s College at Harley Bay, Herts. By W. H. Inglis. 6d. ' 

A New System of Police, with References to the F.vidence given 
before the House of Commons. By H. A. Merewether, Esq. B. L. 
2s. 6d. 

The Operation and Practice of the Sinking Fund briefly explain- 
ed ; with some Observations on the Mode of Transacting that part 
of the Public Business. 6d, 

National Expenditure no Cause of National Calamity. .Is. 6d. 

The Englishman’s Manual ; or a IJialogiie between a Tory and a 
Reformer. By Walter Fawkes, Esq. 2s. 6d, 

A Letter to P. Bastard, Esq. M. P. for the County of Devon, on 
the Expediency and Necessity of a Parliamentaiy Reform. By An- 
glicanus. 

A Relation of the Treatment experienced by Napoleon in the 
Island of St liciena ; with the Authentic Copy of an Official Me- 
moir from Napoleon to Sir Hudson Lowe. By M. Santini, lluissier 
du Cabinet to Napoleon. 2s. 6d. 

Manuifcrit venu de St Helene d’une maniere inconnue. 7s. 6d. . 

A Letter to William Smith, Esq. M. P., from Robert Soutliey, 
Esq. Bvo. 2s. 

Compaiatlve View of the British and American Constitutions; 
^ith Obsoivations on the Present ^State of jj^ritish Politics; and oii 
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the probable consequences of introducing into Great Britain, the 
mode of Suffrage that exists in the United States, hy % Gentleman 
some time resident in the United States, and Author of a * View of 
tlie State of Parties in Ameiica. ’ 8vo. 2s. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Magazine, No. I. for April. 2s. 6d. 

TIIEOLOtiY. 

The Evidence and Authenticity of the Christian Revelation. By 
Thomas Chalmers, D. 1). Fourth Edition. 8vo. 8^. 

A Series of Discourses on the Chribtian Revel alien, viewed in 
connexion with tlie Modern Astronomy. By T. Chalmers, D. D. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 8s. 

Practical Reflections on the Ordination Sei vices for Deacons and 
Prie.''ts, in the United Church of England and Ireland. For the 
Use of Candidates for Orders. Respectfully proposed as a Manual 
for Mmisters of all Ages. By John Brewster, M. A- Rector of 
EgglesclifFc. Svo. 8s. 

Sermons preached at Wclbeck Chapel, St Mary-le-bone. By the 
Rev. 8. White, M. A. Svo- 10». Gd. 

Sermons on Important Subjects. By the Rev. Cliarlcs Coleman, 
*• A. M. M. B. L. A. ; late Curate of Grange, in the Parish of Ar- 
magh, Diocese of Armagh. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

Scripture Essays, adapted to the Holidays of the (’Imrch of 
England ; with ^Iedilations on the prescribed Services. By Mrs 
West, Author of Letters to a Young Man, See* See. 2 vol. J2mo. 
12s. 

Cethsemane ; nr, Thoughts on the Sufferings of Christ. * Ijy the 
'Author of the Refuge, 5s, 

Chiistiati Unity, Doctrinally and Historically considered, in eight 
Sermons, preached before the University of Oxford in 1816, at 
tlie Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, M. A. 10s. 6d. 

Christian Essays, By the late Rev. Samuel Charles Wilks. A. M. 
11s. 

A Synopsis? of Signs 'of the Times, Past, Present and Future ; 
humi)ly attempted to be traced from the Chronological Prophecies 
in llie Original Scriptures. By the Rev. William Hales, D. 1). 

A Reply to a Letter from a Rector lo his Curate, on the Subject 
of the Bible Society. By a Deacon of llie Church of England. 
Svo. 2 h. 6d. 

The Doctrine of Regeneration, as idenlified widi Baptism, and 
disjtinct from Renovation, investigated. By Hector Davies Morgan, 
M. A. Svo. 8s. 

The Sources of the Evil : Addressed to the United Parliament 
and the People of Great Biitain, on the L.eague formed beuveen 
• the Irish Lay Separatists and the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops^ 
on the Measure of Emancipation. By Anglo-Hibernus. 8s. Gd. 

Thouglits on the Tejidency of Bible Societies, as affecting the 
Established Church, and Cliristianity itself. By the Rev. A. O’Cal- 
Jaghan, A. IM. 2s, 
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Scripture Genealogy from Adam to Christy exhibited in a Series 
of Thirty-six engraved Tables. Royal 4ta. 2 L 12s. 6d. 

Discourses on the Apostles* Creed, intended principally for the 
Instruction of the Young. By the Rev. Robert Stevens. 8vo. 7s. 

Hymns, adapted to the Circumstances of Public Worship and 
Private Devotion. By John Fawcett, D. D. 

VOYAGES AN© TRAVELS. 

Tracts relative to the Island of St Helena ; written during a Re- 
sidence of Five Years. By Major-General Alexander Beatson, late 
Governor, 5cc. 1 vol. 4to. 2 L 12s. 6d. 

A Tour through Belgium, Holland, along the Rhine, and through 
the North of France, in the Summer of 1816. By James Mitchell, 
8 VO. 12s. 

Narrative of a Residence in Belgium, during the Campaign of 
3815, and of a Visit to the Field of Waterloo. By an English- 
Woman. 8vo. 10s. 6d. * 

An Account of the Singular Habits and Circumstances of the 
People of the Tonga Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean. By Wil- 
liam Mariner, of the Port-au-Prince, private Ship of war ; the great- 
er part of whose Crew was massacred by the Natives of Letboga. 
To which is added, a Grammar, and copious Vocabulary of the Lan- 
guage, 2 vol. 8vo. With a Portrait. 1/. 4s. 

A Description of the People of India : With particular Reference 
to their Separation into Casts, the Influence of their Civil Policy 
and Domestic Superintendence, their Idolatry^^nd Religious Cere- 
monies, and the various Singularities of Customs, Habits and Oh- 
servdRces, which dist^ngui^h thern from all other Nations. By thi;* 
Abbe J. Dubois, Missionary in the Mysore. 4 to. 2 L 2s. 


AMERICAN BOOKS, . 

Imported hy J, Souter, No. 1, Palernoster-rotv, London. 

Memoirs of the Hon. Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State. 2 
vol. 8vo. 25s. 

The Age of Revelation, or the Age of Reason, shown to be an 
Age of Infidelity. By Elias Boudinot, LL.D. 8vo. 10s. fid. 

Medical Sketches, By James Mann, M.D.A.^'S. 8vo. 12s. fid. 

Memoirs of Stephen Burroughs. 12mo, 7s. 

A Sermon preached at Haverhill (Mass), in remembrance of Mrs 
Harriet Newell, ^^ife of the Rev. Samuel Newell : To which are 
added, Memoirs of her Life. By Leonora Woods, D.D. 18mo. 
4s. fid. 

The Geographical, Natural, and Civil History of Chili. By 
Abbe Don J. Ignatius Molina: Illustrated by a half-sheet Map of 
the Country, with Notes from the Spanish and French Versions 5 
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and an Appendix, containing copious extracts from the Araucana 
of Don Alonzo de ErciUa ; translated from the original Italian. 
By an American Gentleman. 2 vol. '8vo. 1/. 5s, 

Elementos de la Lengua Inglesa Para iiso de los Espanoles. Por 
don Mariano Velazques de la Cordena. 8vo. 15s. 

Regulations for the Field Exercise, Manceuvres, and conduct of 
the Infantry of the United Stetes. By Colonel Alexander Smyth. 
8 VO. 18s. 

The American Orator, comprising a Collection, principally from 
American authors, of the most admired specimens of Congres- 
sional, Forensic, Pulpit, and Popular Eloquence. By Joshua P. 
Slack. 5s. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS, 

Lately Imported hy T. Keys, Coleman ^Ureet. 

Bernardi, de POrigine et le Progres de la Legislaiion Fran<;aise. 
IS VO. 1816. 10s. 6d. 

Theremin, de TEtat present de PEurope. 8vo. 1816. 6s. 

Histoire de la Heine des deux Siciles. 8vo. 1816. 6s. 

Palis pendant la cours de la Revolution, &c. 2 tom. 12mo« 
1816. 10s. 

Prudhomme, Miroir de Paris, &c. 6 tom. 116 gravures. 2^ 2s. 
- 'Carte des Routes des Postes de PEmpire de France, d’ltalie, et de 
la Confed. du Rhin. 4 large sheets in a case. 1.5s. 

Bidou, Guide d’une Mere, ou Trait^ d'Ediication particuliere. 
‘2 tom. 8 VO. 10‘j. 

Montlosier, la Monarchic Frangaise, 6cc. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Histoire de la Vie Priv6e des Francois, Par Le Grand d'Aussy. 
3 tom. Sv n,^ 4-s, t 

Histoir^tfes Societ^^Hteitttes de TArmee, &c, 8vo. .5s. 6J. 
Histoire Secrete du Tribunal Revolutionaire. 2 torn. 8vo. 10s. 
Petite Biographic Conveniionelle, 1816. 5s. 6d. 

Elemens de la Langue Anglaise. Par Siret. Nouv. edit. Pat 
Poppleton. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

In Euglish^ in Paris. 

Halliday’s Memoir of the Campaigo of 1815. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

La Valette’s Escape, Trial of Sir R. Wilson, 5cc. 1816. 3s. 6J. 

Trial of Marshal Ney. 2 parts. Portrait. 4s.^ 
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Aut. I. The Private Correspondence of Benjamin FranJclirif 
LL.fX F.lLS.^c, Minister Pienipotentiarij from the Untied 
States of Ametica at the Cotrrt of France^ and for the Tieaty 
of Peace and Independence nsiith Great Britain^ S^c* Com-* 

prisinfr a Series of Letters on Miscellaneous^ Literaryy and 
Political Subjects : •written between the Years 1753 and 1790 / 
illustrating the Memoirs of his Public and Private Life^ and 
developing the Secret History of his Political Transactions and 
Negociations, Published from the Originals by his Grand- 
son William Temple Franklin. 8vo. 2 Vol. pp. 970. 
Londoiii Colburn.* J817. 

Tn one point of view, the hame of Franklin must be considcr- 
cd as standing higher than any of the others which illustrate 
ed the eighteenth century. Distinguished as a Statesman, he 
was equally great as a Philosophei* ; thus uniting, in himself, a 
rare degree of excellence in both those pursuits, to excel in ci- 
ther of which isi ^een^d Ae highest praise. Nor was his pre* 
eminence, iti the that doubt&l kind which derim 

its value from such an uncolkimon conjunction. His efforts in 
each were sufficient to have made him greatly famous, had he 
done nothing in the other. We regard De Witt's mathema- 
tical tracts as a curiosity, and even admire them, when we 
refiect that their author was a dbtinguished patriot^ and a 
sufferer in the cause of his country. But Imnklin would 
have been entitled to the glory of a &rst*rate diiGoverer in 
science — one who had large^ extended the bounds of htunan 
knowledge— although he had not stood second to Washington 
^one in gaining tot human liber^ thu most sfdendid and gwt* 
less of its triumphs. It is hitdl^ a lessi rate# tertamly not a less 
gtoriotts felicity, that# mndb a$ has been j^veii to the world of 
oiis great man's works^ «aci^ ittcceSrive ptddkndioii increasea 
V0t. xxnu. Ko. 56 . T 




FrankSii^i C&tte^MHewe. Avig* 


dur esteeqs for I>is v|r^* mi our admiratiott of uud^ 
standing. j’ ^ ’ 

The volumes now before m eontmu large botfy of hlftprivatg 
correspondence | which coQsiste of three portioiUhr*hi8 I^ettero 
upon iniscellaneoiu subjects ^ota the year 1753 to the end of his 
life — ^his Letters upon general Ameiipap politic^ written chiefy 
during his residence in England and France, from 17ftY to 1787 
~and his Letters relatu^ to the negotiation (or peace, and the 
independence of the United States. The first part is by far the 
most valuable— the last is the least so ; but, in all the parts, we 
meet with many interesting facts, and with perpetual evidences of 
those great talents which the writer possessed alike for speculation 
and for bnsiness. An account of such a collection as this, must 
necessarily consist rather of specimens than of general description; 
but we wisti to premise a few remarks, principally suggested by 
a perusal of these productions, respecting the pfecohar genius of 
the author. 


The distinguishing feature of his understanding was great 
abundness and samcity; combined with eittrabrdinary quickness 
of penetration. He possessed also a strong and lively imagine* 
tion, which gave his speculations, as wdl as his conduct, a sin* 
ffularlybriginal turn. The peculiar charm of his writings, and 
his great merit alsp in aotion, consisted in tlie clearness with 
which he saw bis object, — and the bold oiitl steady pursuit of it, 
by*ithe surest and the shortest road. He never snflered Him* 
sell; in conduct, to be turned aside by the seductions of interest 
er vanity, or to be scared by hesitation wd fear, or to be mis* 
led by the arts of his adversaries. Neither did he, in discussion, 
ever go out of his way iu search of omameniy or stop short from 
dread of the consequences. He never couU be caught, io short, 
acting ateurd^, or writing nonsensiedi^ ^'at^ll times, and in 


every thing he undertook, the vi 


derstonding, at 


once orijpnal and ^^s di^Sictly perceivable. 

But it roustnot ne'sopposed that bis writii^ are devoid of 
ornament or ^useiDtnjt. Hie lattor especially abounds in al* 
most all he ever pompomd}^ tmly nothing is sacrificed to them. 


i^ur «^d stfen cooelseiiess of Si^ifti widiout 





dpol^i petni^mg us^ la 
ddi^^Biaji^of ns 


Reilly' ed^alife tempe^ or the 
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1 % 17 . Corre^n^ence. 

happy turn of his imaginatioo* Wlien he risea into viphrmence 
oi severitVt it Is only when his country, or the rights of men, 
are aUacH:e<l-^r when the sacred ties of humanity are violated 
by unfeeHn^ or insane rulers. There is nothing more delightful 
than the constancy ^th which those amiable feelings, those 
sound principles, those truly profound views of human affairS|^ 
make their appearance at eveiy opportunity, whether the im- 
mediate subject be speculative or practical-^of a political, or 
of a more general, description. It is refreshing to find such 
a mind as Franklin’s — worthy of a place near to Newton and 
to Washington — filled with those pure and exalted sentiments 
of concern for the happiness of mankind, which the petty wits 
of our times amuse themselves with laughing at> and their more 
cunning and calculating employers seek by every means to dis- 
couragf, sometimes by ridicule, sometimes by invective, as truly 
incompatible with all plans of misgovernment. 

The benevolent cast of his disposition was far from confining 
itself toihose subhmer views. From earnest wishes, and active, 
^victorious exertions for the prosperity of the species, he de- 
scended perpetually to acts of particular kindness. He seems to 
have felt an unwearied satisfaction in affording assistance, in- 
struction, or amusement to all who stood in need of it. His 
Letters are full of passages which bear testimony to this amiable 
solicitude tor the happiness of his fellow-creatures individually; 
i4^ems the chief cause of his writinp, in most cases ; and, ifne 
ever deviates from his habit of keeping out all superifliious mat- 
ter, whatever be the subject, it is when he seems tempted to give 
some extra piece of knowledge or entertainment. So, if ever 
the serene and well-natured cast of his temper appears rufiled by 
anger, or even soured for the motnent, it is when some enormi- 
ties have been -co*mmit|ed which offend against the highest prin- 
ciples which Ifc 

We have said litUe i^pecting his language, which is pure, 
and English. A few, ana but a few, foreign expressions may 
be traced, and these French, rather than American ; as, for in- 
stance, vtJlueritiaL Indeed, we cannot reckon him tnore as an 
American than an European. He lived so touch among us, fre- 
quenting the best society, cuhivatiogthe hhbUs^'and conversant 
with the ainhcarS of the Old W«>rid, that the poeuMarltfes of th# 
New. pother as to IdughagOAntur character; $eemi tohavp join- 
ed upon *l1iose peCuliarkies, toorepi^t, 

haie heernNls^mjgly'l^^ the scMi^tion. "We cmi 

thtto^WfitoOtomend totheto 
n ol Fran^^f, attd hfe poBtT- 

caf ^ welt aemn# 



of what M 

18 corrret in \^ § ( j || intii t||jl |> iW.|^ be oao* 

pected of ‘•''“nf ff.m fftitlOftliWll llililnil1liiii'UilBllfiii>1iriiirit of -ikm 
use which a 8i9|R|^ i^sfr 

oui* Kinsmen qf tbq West^ 

which we now tender to tiwm; from a 

friendly quarter. If they reftw»^ 4 NHRf' national <{>t'ejndice 8 » to 
Imitate European models, let (Jpeoa ^ttuly Fraohhn >. and we shall 
cheerfully foie;ct that he hr^^MHtaong us,, when we see them 
make him really their own. s * 

If the example of this eminent person may Well teach respect 
for philanthropic sentiments to one set of scoffris, it may equal- 
ly impress upon the minds of another ekes the important lesson, 
tliat veneration for religion is tjuite compatible with a sound, 
practical updotstanding. Franldin wira a man of a truly pious 
turn of mind. The great truths of natural theolo{^ were not 
only deeply engraven on bis mind, but constantly present to his 
thoughts. As far as can be collected from hm writings, he ap- 
pears tor have been a Christian of the Unitarian school ; but, if 
ins own faith had not gone so far, he at least woedd greatly have 
rc.pected the religion of hw country and its professors, and 
-lone every thing to- encourage its propagation, as infinitely be- 
Jacficial to mankind, even if dou)>ts bod existed in hit. own mind 
.'IS to some of it% fundamental doctrines. To this, as well as 
other matters now general^ mentioned', we shall, in the course 
of this article, recur more pardcukrlyv At present wc hasten 
to examine the volume before ns a little more closely. 

The letters upon misceHaneoirs subjects, which occupy three- 
fourths of the first volume, contain, in almost every page, some- 
thing interesting or pleasing. Ail of diem bear the clearest 
marks of having been written on the spur of tlie occasion, with- 
out any more premeditation than ordjhai^^OBnrersa^ion re- 
quires, or ai^mits of. Yet, sheh was e&^ of businesslike, 
careful habits, that the compoaitiont'Ts as correct as the most 
finished discourse, while it has aR the ease of extemporary ef- 
fusions. As to the value of the matter contained in these letters, 
we conf^ ourselves to hb under some difilculty in exactly esti* 
mating it ; because we ^silv forget whose correspond-, 

once we are reading,’at|d-#Pl^ apt to confound what is mere- 
ly Ctttums sn coming frtm^cK a garter, With What is infrin- 
sicidl]^ tmportawt j to thlnl yrf are prizing t'emarhs for their 
own safce^ when we are rad^/ el^yiog th^ as t|if ojiserva' 
i&om, oD'sefoe famifiar mis* t^her 

t^e seriotai of viwi>f 'powev^^* we‘ foci well 

sn«Bred> dmt !e |htich fo|S*|*|hg djiMmsstpn^^ 

Ktpus wad 0^%^ ang maIw 
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iWl^ki# tH4ll|^^4tttMii(s#^F^ )i libvel and 
Mble m<e^^ ««b and happy 

ptbsanti^,' tnimitet^ and' loused us had 

they i5omfi ibe aothor^s name. 

In the epi 9 l|m«o«» hmkv^^ widely w^e ere about to give, we 
have no <>r ei^tilbir tb^ passages that interest from 

their itilruide merits, wmtiten asderivea j 2 :rcat part, or, it may 
be, the whole their vatoe^ Axnti being Franklin's. 

cordial detestation of ^ar^which breathes through these 
letters, is extremely satisfactory, when we consider that it could 
only have arisilll^from an enlarged patriotism, not incompatible 
with love of mankind. ‘For as America was successful gene- 
rally in the contest, and as, at some moments, her arms gained 
the most extraordinary advantages, Considering the compara- 
tive resources of the two parties, a person of ordinary ambi- 
tion, or feelings of vulgar national animosity, would frequent- 
ly have shown cxultatioh j rejoiced at periods of prosperity, 
without reckoning the cost ; and indulged in those expres- 
sions of triumph, which a person, largely contributing to the 
result, might naturally enough use, if he looked no further 
than to the goodness and success of the cause. At no pe- 
riod, however, do we perceive Franklin so far thrown off his 
guard as to forget the unspeakable miseries which the most 
glorious war unavoidably occasions. He may be glad that 
la^country prevails — he may exult, when he reflects that irts 
for her Hl^rty she is conquering^— but the evils of the conflict 
arc still uppermost in bis mind. It is plain, that be never for 
an instant, not even upon the memorable events of New York 
and Saratoga, is reconeilcd to the war by the happy result ; 
and that * peace f limed peace^* is tUe>thQUgbt ever uppermost 
jn his mind. . « 

* Wehaveiwid a haril struggle,'^ ^ys 'he, writing to a friend in 
Kent, in May 1779) ; * btitbhe Ain%hty has favoured the just cause, 
and 1 join most heartily witi^ you in your prayers, that he may per- 
fect hb work, and establish^ freedom in the new world, as an asylum 
for those of the Old, who desenve it. I find that many worthy and 
wealthy familios of this eonti^eot are determined to remove tiiither 
and partake of it, ^as soon as peace shoU make the plissage safer ; 
for which peace 1 also join your prayers most cordially, Os 1 tliink 
the war a detestable one, and mrievelrquch ft^dtendat^tef and misery 
it occasions to many ; my only consolathm befogs tliat J did aQ in 
tny power to prevent 

• * When ]^U the bustli^^ls ofsBfe wiH 

permit thy thiriicr, ivhat a^leeiwr^^aw it hh i^aipe to see my 
old friend hb children t ho^ he win find vix^ 

and figmeei all htay sit apd co^ 

averse, eii|d^nd^^{mace andplenty^good goveimiemtit,%o<m laws, an^ 
liberty, without which men lose halt their value. ’ I. 33. 
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To Pr Price he writes %^iFbbreary 1780. 

‘ Your writings, after all the aiiuse you and they Iis-ve met with, 
begin to make serious im|)ressions on those who at first rejected the 
counsels you gave ; and they will acquire new weight every^'day, and 
be in high esteem when the cavils against them are dead and rorgot* 
ten. Please to present my affectionate respects to that honest, sen- 
sible, and intelligent society, ^ who did me set long the iMimour of ad*^ 
knitting me to sh^are in their instructive conversations. 1 never think 
of the hours I so happily spent in that company, without regretting 
that they are never to be repeated ; for I see no prospect of an end 
to this unhappy war in my time. Dr Priestley, you tell me, conti- 
nues his exi^erimcnts with success,, Wo make wly great improve^ 
nicnts in naiural^thi^xe is one I wish to see in moral philosophy ; — 
the discovery of a plan that would induce and oblige nations to settle 
their disputes without first cutting one another’s throats. When will 
human reason be sufficiently improved to see the advantage^of this ? 
When will men be convinced that even successful wars at length be- 
come misfortunes to those who' unjustly commenced them, and who 
triumphed blindly in their success, not seeing all its consequences ? 
Your great comfort and mine ia this war is, that we honestly and 
faithfully did every thing in our power to prevent it. Adieu, and 
believe me ever, my dear friend, * &c. I. 51, 52. 

The following in 1 782 is to the venerable Bishop Shiploy, a man 
whom to name is to praise; and if there be any of our readers 
who have forgotten nis truly Christian devotion to the sacred 
tause of freedom and peace, let us only add, for to say more 
would be impossible, that he was^ in those days of trial to tirar 
cause and its followers, what Bishop Bathurst is amongst our*. 
Selves. 

* * I received and read the letter from my dear and luuch respected 
friend, with infinite pleasure. After so long a silence, and the long 
continuance of its unfortunate causes, a line from you was a prog- 
nostic of happier times approaching, wheq we biay" converse and 
coraraumcafce freely, without d^ger from the inaletolence of men 
enraged by tl^e ill SUccess of Undr distraQfca projects. 

* I long wift you for the return of p^ace, on the general princi- 
ples of humauify. The hope of being able to pass a few more of my 
fast days happily in the sWeet conversations and company I once en- 
joyed at Tryy&rd, ia a particular motive that adds strength to the 
general wish* and quickens ifiy industry to procure the best of bless- 
ings. Aiut much occksioh to consider the folly and mischiefs of a 
Otate of war|are,'aud the^'^^or no advantage obtained even by those 
nations wbdi have conducted ibvrith tltemost success^; I have been 
apt to* fchi^ that there bean, nor ever will be^ any sucji 

thing as war or a had peode*' ' ; 

i ^ You ask still relish fiUy q{d studies? I relish' the^\ but I 
cannot ppr«pb engrossed mibappily yrhft, nthpr 

, ' ^ ^ n I ^ t 4 

Supposed to allude to a <ddb Ot the tondon CofS^e-huu^e. 
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concemsi. I requested of Con^di^iaiBt |);*iQftiV my discharge from 
this public BUxii^n, *that 1 StU^ilei^e in the evening 

of a long life of husinesa ; but it mi and I have been 

obliged to drudge on a little iongar«j , ^ 

* You are Jbappy^ os your years cotoe on» in having that dear and 
most amiable family about you— d?oiUr^ daughters I how rich I I have 
but one, and she necessarily detaiaSsd from me at a thousand leagues 
distance. I feel the want of that tender care of me which might be 
ei^^pected from a daughter, and would give the world for one. Your 
shades are all placed in a row over my hre^place, so that I not only 
have you always in my mind, but constantly before ray eyes. 

^ The cause of liberty and America has been greatly obliged to 
you. I hope you will live long to see that country flourish under 
its new constitution, which I am sure will give you great pleasure. 
Will you permit me to express another hope, that, now your friends 
are in jjpwer, they will take Uie first opportunity of showing the sense 
they ought to have of your virtues and your merit ?* L 110, 111. 

To Sir Joseph Banks he thus writes, on the return of peace 
in 178^ 

* I hope soon to have more leisure, and to spend a part of it in 
those studies that are much more agreeable to me than political ope- 
rations* 

‘ I join with you most cordially in rejoicing at the return of peace. 
I hope It u ill be lasting, and that mankind will at length, as they 
call themselves reasonable creatures, have reason and sease' enough 
to settle their differences without cutting throats ; for in my opinion, 
tJiCjee never xjoas a good xiar ot a l^d peace* What vast udditionirto 
the conveuicuces and ctmiforts of living might mankind have acquir- 
ed, if the money spent in wars had been employed in works of pub- 
lic utility ! What an extension of agriculture, even to the tops of 
our mountains ; what rivers rendered navigable, or joined by canals ; 
what bridges, aqueducts, new roads, and other public works, edifices 
and improvements, rendering Ec^^d a complete jparadise, might 
not have been. obtained^ by spending thdse. millions in doing good, 
which in the last war hav^een rentin' dpi^g mischief ; in bringing 
imsery into thousands of families, and d,€stroymg the lives of so many 
thousands of working people, who might have perferiped the usefid 
labour 1 * L 129 . , 

Sometimes he rises into a higher tone of indignation at the 
atrocities of war.^ The following passege written evidently 
under the impression of strong npon lea^ing^ the hor* 

ton committed by our Indian idliesf the %uh)p% of a celebrated 
^eech by Mr Burke, and of om nMWoretde by X<ord 

phatham—afid which ^ may permitted to blame 

without incurring the chd^ o^dfe^mlfetioi} f though we am 
eertaigty far as possible irom- siijpl^sidg that the Idea of this 
degrading alliance ori^natad ill die c^mm to lahtch jbe seema 
^|ft#d to refer it. Jpk pfb$sege occpflir ih g letfijfr to m 
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a nmn of tha graa^t6»t worth ao^ respectability, for maoy 
'j^ra secretary to the Socii^ of I^Loravians in Engird* 

^^Mirotn AND OEAii Fnisvn, Pmy* 7, 1782- 

^ A letter written by you to Bertin* Miuistre d*Etat, contain- 
ing an account of the abominable murders committed by some of the 
frontier people on the poor Moldavian Indians, has given me infinite 
pain "and vexatipm Tne dispensations of Providence in this world 
pussde my weak rnaspn ; I cannot comprehend why cruel men should 
have been permitted thus to destroy their fellow creatures. Some of 
the Indians may be supposed to have committed sins, but one cannot 
think the Kttle children had committed any worthy of death. Why 
has a single man in England, who happens to love blood, and to hate 
Americans, been permitted to gratify that bad temper by hiring Ger- 
man murderers, and joining thbm with his own, to destroy, in a con- 
tinue conrse of Woody 3 rears, neair 100,000 human creatures, many 
of thehi pci^se<(^ of useful tdents, wtues, and abilities, tS which 
Jhe has no pretension ! It" is he who has furnished the savages with 
hatchets and scalping knives, and engages them to fall upon our de- 
fenceless^ farmers, and murder them with their wives and cliildren, 
paying for their scalps, of Which the account kept in America, al- 
re^y amounts, as I have heard, to near two thousand J Perhaps tlie 
people of the frontiers, exasperated by the cruelties of the Indians, 
nave been induced to kill all Indians that fall into their hands without 
distinction ; so that even these horrid murders of our poor Moravians 
may be laid to his charge. And yet this mun lives, enjoys all the 
things this world can afford, and is surrounded by flatterers wrho 
keep even his conscience quiet by telling him he is the bef^t of — 

I wonder at this, but I cannot thcrefi:>re port with the comfortable be- 
lief of a Divine Providence ; and the more I see the impossibility, 
from the number and extent of his crimes, Of giving equivalent pu- 
nishment to a wicked man in this life, the more I am convinced of a 
future state,*" in which aU here appear^ to be 'wrong shall be set 

Wght, aR that is Crooked straight. In this fhith let you and I, 

my ^ar friend, comfort ounfolv^; it is the only comfort in the pre- 
sent dark scene eff things ia allowed u^. 

• 1 shall not fail to write to the Oovdmment of America, urging 

that efibctual cart$^ may be taken to protect and save the remainder of 
those unhappy peppfe* ' % ' 

* Since writing the above, I liave received a Philadelphia paper, 
containing some account ^ the'Wmie horrid transaction, a little differ- 
ent, and some circumstanced idfe^d a*; excuses or palliations, but 
*>x%rexfieh weak and insufficient/ I send it to you enclosed. With 
great and sincel^ esteem, I tSe ever, my dear friend, yours most ai- 
fcctionately* ^ I* 115—117. ' 

In the i^bllowing passage we lypc^ise a g0<x) deal of Swfft^s 
manner; thought ^ must be ^eryedt that the bUterness .of. 
the saren^tp is beydnd $ny thing usually to be found iij 
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Franklin ; and that no apnroach to or to feelii^a of a mi*- 
santhropic cast» is ever to oe. perceived its his writings^ accept 
where bis indignation is roused by the crinieB of tyrants, and the 
cruelty and folly of war-makers. 

‘ I have ajways great pleasure in hearing from you (Dr Priestley) 
in learning that you are well, and that you continue your experi* 
4ncnts. I should rejoice much if I could once more recover the lei- 
sure to search with you into the works of nature ; I mean the inani* 
prate, not the animate or moral part of them ; The more 1 discovered 
of the former, the more I admired them ; the more I know of the lat- 
ter, the more I am disgusted with them. Men 1 dnd to be a sort of 
beings very badly constructed, as they are generally more easily pro- 
voked than reconciled, more disposed to do mischief to. each other 
than to make reparation, much more easily deceived than undeceived, 
and having more pride and even pleasure in killing than in. begetting 
one aritther ; for without a blush they assemble in great armies at 
noon-day to destroy, and when they have killed as many as they can, 
they exaggerate the number to augment the fancied glorj' ; but they 
creep into corners, or cover theniselves with the darkness of night 
when they mean to beget, as being ashamed of a virtuous action. A 
virtuous action it would be, and a vicious one the killing of them, if 
the species were really worth producing or preserving ; but of this I 
begin to doubt. I know' you have no such doubts, because in your 
zeal for their welfare, you are taking a great deal of pains to save 
their souls. Perhaps ^s you grow older, you may look upon this aa 
a hopeless project, or an idle amusement, repent of having murdered 
/iirmephitic air so many honest, harmless mice, and wish that 
vent mischief you had used boys and girls instead of Uiem. In what 
light we are viewed by superior beings, may be gatliered from a piece 
of late West India news, which possibly has not yet reached you. A 
young angel of distinction being sent down to this world on some 
business, for the first time, had m old courier-spirit assigned him as 
a guide ; tliey arrived over the seoa of Martinico, in the middle of the 
long day of obstinate 'fight between the fleebi of Rodney and De 
Orasse. When through ftp clonds pf smoke, he saw die fire of die 
guns, the decks covered wift mungU'd limbs, and bodies dead or dy- 
ing ; the ships sinking, burning, or blown into the air ; and the quan- 
tity of psnn, misery, and ^struction, the crews yet alive were diun 
with so much eagerness dealing round to one aiiotner he turned an- 
grily to bis guide, and said, You blundering blppkhPod, you are igno- 
rant of your business; you undertook tp cp9d^ct^ me to the earth, 
and you have brought me into heU ! Noy.^ir, im)^^the guide^I have 
made no mistake ; .this is really the and .these are men. Devih 
^ never treat one another in this cruel maoner ; they We nv>j;e seuse, 
* iMtid »ore of men (v^y) ppH humamty. ' « 

' * to be serious, my dalr old frieiW^ iOve you as much as everj 
I love all the hdnebt epuls th^t medtf at the London Cofpbp. 
house.' only wonder hbw if happen^^ Ihe^ otM 

friends in England came to be such good creatures m the of &c 
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uevf^ne a geiieration^ 1 loag see them and you once more; and 
1 laboDir for peace ndth more earnestness^ that 1 may again be happy 
m ytnir sweet society- L I07*-^I09- 

I'he remark in the following passage, fVom a letter lo’ the 
French minister in America, Chevalier de la Luzerne, is 
vious $ and yet we do not temember ever to have met with it 
before. 

^ One of the advantages of great states^ is, that die calamity oc- 
casioned by a foreign war falls only on a very small part of the com- 
munity, who liappen, fi'oin their situation and particular circumstan- 
ces, to be exposed to it. Thus as it is always fair weather in our 
parjours, it *is at Paris always i>ea!ce. The people pursue their re- 
ffpeetive e^cupatioos : the playhouses, the opera, and ether public 
<Uver&ians> are s» regularly* md fully attended, as in times of pro- 
libundcst tranquillity, and same small concerns divide us into parties. 
‘Within these few weeks we are for or against Jeannot, a new actor. 
Thi» maifs performance, and the marriage o£ tlic Duke de Richelieu^ 
up mu<^ more pf our present conversation, than any thing that 
relatps to the war. A demonstra^on this of the public felicity. ' 
LS7. 

Wo «^haH close our extracts on the head of war wHh an in- 
teresting letter addressed in 1780 to the other great founder of 
the American republick, Washington. 

♦ I have received but lately the letter your Excellency did me the 
honour of writing to me in recommendation, of the Marquis de la 
Fayette- ilii. modesty detained it long in his own hands. Vl^e bo- 
castfe acquainted, however, Soiii the time of his arrival at Paris; ahd* 
his zeal for tlie hooour of our country, his activity in our affairs here,, 
ail'd his firm altadiment to our cause, and to you, impressed me with 
the same regard and esteem for that your Excellenc/s letter 
would have done, had it been immediately delivered to me. 

^ Should peace arrive after another catnpaign or two, and afford ua 
SL little leisure, I should be h^py to see yto^Excellency m Europe* 
and to accompany you^ if my age and strem^th would permit, in visit- 
iog; some of its ancient and most iauious^lungdoms. You would, on 
this side the sea, enjoy the great reputat^n you have acquired, pure 
and free from those little shades that the ^olousy and envy of a man's 
countrymen and cotemporafies are, ever' endeavouring to cast over 
living merit- Here you would W^w, and enjoy, what posterity will 
^ Wasbingtoii- Per a thousand leagues have nearly the same 
effect with a thousand years, 'The feeble voice of those grovelling 
passions cannot extend so fer either in time or distance* A^resent 
M enjoy that pleasure for you: ^as I fi^qucntly hear the old (lenorals 
ef thiS martial country (who study the maps of AtnericU, and mark ^ 
npotv them all your operations) vdtb sincere apprc^tion ani^ 
great applause of your conduct ; and jom in giving you. the 
m one ot the greatest captains of the age- ^ / 

* I ^nust soon quit the scefie, but you may live to pur country 
^^urhjh ; as it will, amazingly! and mpi(%> uiber tire Vi^at i» 0^ ; 
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a field of young Indian com, which long fair weather and sunsh™ 
had enfeebled and discoloured, and which, in that weak stote^ by a 
thunder gust of violent wind* hail, and rain, seemed to be threatened 
with absolute destruction ; yet the stonn being piist, it recovers fresh 
verdure* shoots up with double vigour, and delights the eye, not of its 
owner only, but of every observing traveller. 

* The best wishes that can be formed for your health, honour, and 
happiness, ever attend you. ' ^ I. 55, 56. 

Itj various passages oi this correspondence* we can trace the 
alteration in Franklin’s sentiments with respect to England kud 
her rulers j nor is there anything more instructive than to view 
the progress of this change ; for there is no doubt that he fefe 
like all the rest of the well-mformed colonists, and consequently 
his sentiments were either att exponent of the popular opinion* 
or must have influenced it sooner or later. By attending* ^hen* 
to th^ measures which produced the alienation of this distin- 
guished patriot* we may trace the -steps by which England 
lost her colonial dominions; an empire of incalculable value^ 
and which, as Franklin in another place observed, she might 
have continued to govern at tlic expense of a little pen, ink 
and paper, for ages. Now, it is plain from the letters before 
us, that the original bent of Franklin’s mind, wjis a strong, 
affectionate attachment to the Mother Country# We sec this 
In every point of view in which such a feeling can be ex- 
pected to show itself. It appears in his and even 

.personal dislike of the French, afterwards the objects of his «»n-v~ 
btant love and gi-atitude, when they had rendered America the 
highest services ; in the general goodwill expre^^sed towards Eng- 
land and her constitution, and in his anxiety to {lerpeUiale the 
connexion, and avoid a war ; and, perhaps, still more dtrikiug^ 
ly, in warm es^pressionsrof what ia commonly called loyalty, that 
is, attachment Urthe^King, as distinct from the other branches 
of the State; and a disposition to excuse him at the expense of 
his ministers^ his parliat^ht and his people ;»the same King, be 
it remarked/ of whom hMatterly spoke on all occasions with ex- 
treme pei^onal dislike anfl resentment* 

A few spedmens bf thest& earlj? prepo^cssions, so fondly 
risked by Franfeiih add Hs cd^ntrymen, may prove serviceable 
ns hints to tl^te'who Inherit thb very prejudices which* in a few 
yearo, violently rtwfeed them oqt all over Amejita, and arc still 
nctlijg as if it Sdjferpeliiate the hatrikl of the co- 
lonists,^ ifrer losing tjieiv Spealcing of Do OuercHy. 

• the'^E^encn.Ambassadol^id he*sayji, « He is extremely 
f ^ ^airk of America j pi^etenda 

f a great eate0m,lbr me, on account of the abilitteis 

k ahoiVA in ttiy examimitudi Urn ctesired ti> have all my politic^ 
f wjrittoga j,' wvlted mb to? 4 ind With him a .waa very inquisluy^ 5 
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< me with groat muHeoano visits, &c^ I fa»cy 

* that intriguing nation to meddle on occa- 

* sion» and blow up tbe^oak between Britain and her colonics 

< but I hope weshfil givethem noH^pportunity/ (1. 293-1.) After 
a bpirited and very indignant account of Wilkesk mobs in 1708, 
he concludes with this remark. * What the event will be, God 

only knows. But some punishment seems preparing for a peo- 
^ pie who are ungratefully abusing the best constitution and the 

* best Kinarany nation was everbicssed with^ intent on nothing 
^ but luxury, Ucctfitiousness, power, places, pensions and plun- 

* der ; while the Ministry, divided in their councils, with little 
regard for each other, worried by perpetual oppositions, in 

< continual apprehension changes, intent on securing popu- 
^ larity in case they shouW lose fawour, have for some years past 

< had little time or inclination to attend to our small ;<fFains, 

^ whose remoteness makes them appear still smaller. * (I. 325.) 
There was at iWs time, evidently, no great contentment with 
the conduct of colonial affairs. Indeed, we know that the dis- 
putes had begun 4 but the attachment to the Mother Coun- 
try, and to die King individually, was asstiong as ever. Even 
in 1773, when the acts of the Legislature had passed, which 
were the proximate oause of the rupture, we find an attempt 
UtU made to separate the King from the Parliament and 
the country j ana excuses offered for his conduct < When 

* one considers the King’b situation, surrounded by Mihis- 
Wrs, Counsellors, and Judges learned m the law, who are 

^ all of this opinion, and reflect how necessary it is for him 

* to be well with his Parliament, from whose yearly grants his 

< fleets and armies are to be supported, and the depciencies of 
his civil list supplied, it is not tp be wondered at that he should 

* be firm in an opinion, ests^lished as far as an act of Pariia<« 

^ ment could establisb it, by the friends of America at the 

* time they repealed the Stamp act ^ which is so generally 
^ thought right by hi$ Lortls and Con^lons, that any act of bis, 

^ countenancing the contrary, would IWard his embroiling him- 

< self with those powertul bodies. Ana hence it seems hardly to 

* be expected from him that be should take any^step of that 

* kind. The grievous instructions, indeed, might be withdrawn 

* without their observing it, if his Miyesty thought fit so to do ; 

^ but, under the present prejudices of all about hitn^ seems 

* that this is not yet likely to be advised. * L ^ 

,Up to this peri^, as he afterwards thought^, h? bad beew i 
, deceived in the King^ but this was the last moment of his de^ 
^t|ision. ^ In a few days after the data of the, last cited letter, we 
S&i him informing bis son, who was a staunch royalist and gd- 
vemorv of a colony, that he had got a new light , ‘ Between 
you and me, ’ be esys, * late measures have oeen, X suspect* 
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* very much the King's own ; and he has, in some leases^ a great 

* share of^Hat his friends call Jlrmie%s . ' He still, however, 
speaks charitably of the Royal prejudices, and even suggests 
that! they might possibly be removed by a little pains ; — he terms 
them ^ wrong impressions which he has received. ' Soon after, 
it would appear, these fond hopes, these favourable opinions, 
gave way to the evidence which each succeeding day seemed to 
produce; and Franklin could no longer doubt, Uiat the hatred of 
colonial independence, the personal love of dominion, and the 
dislike of the people who thwarted these inclinations, had their 
seat in a quarter where far other feelings ought alone to have 
reigned. Hence, on the part of our author, too, a vehement 
dislike of the Royal personage in question ; — ^ a love to hatred 
turned; '—which bursts forth repeatedly in these letters. We 

not^hnsc to repeat the most indignant passage m which he 
liras recorded those feelings, because it might be objected to by 
some persons under existing circumstances, although in re- 
ality the whole subject has become a matter of history. But 
the sentiment seems to have taken firm hold of his mind ; he 
regards the King as the origin of the war, and ascribes 
his deep-rooted prejudices the pertinacity with wFrich it was^ 
pursued after all prospect of success was gone for ever. He 
saw too clearly, no doubt, to disguise from himself the great 
popularity of that ruinous and iniquitous contest in the coun- 
try; but he appears to have deduced its popularity from the 
influence of the court, or to have supposed, (in which we mus"t 
agree), that it would very soon have ceased to be a favourite 
with the people, had it not found patrons in higher quarters, 
who supported it through all reverses of fortune, and were at 
length only forced, by absolute compulsion, to give it up. We 
shall here only notice a few characteristic traits of the feelings^ 
with respect to the exalted person in question, which appear 
as often as be k named qx alluded to. Speaking of a projected 
change of ministry in 17^, be says, * If the king will have a 

* war writh us, bis old servants are as well for us, as any be is 
^ likely to pot in their paces. The ministry you will see de- 

* dare, that their war in America is for the future to be only 

< de/^ite. J hope we shall be too prudent to have the least 

< dependence on thk dentation ^ it is only thrown out to lull 

< us. For^ depettd, tjpon tr, ike kmg hates Us eordially, and witt 

* be €(mUni with uotShing $/lort igf our extirpation, * (II. 87.) In 
4UEiother' tetter* alKidin^tp anes^cted improvement of measures*^ 
froth a change of ministerf^foiN^ on the king, he says, * Thw 

< wndlean spirits be was possessed with, are now cast outof bimi^ 

* hot it is imagined tnnt t$ soon as he has obtained a peace* 

* will ^return with others warse thpn tbetikdtes i mi the 

r r sri* tk * 
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♦ of fJiat man' {ns t}ic Scs^ipftire says) nhall he wn^se than 

• ihefrsi,* (I. loe^7.) An«f, tipon the occasion of recommend-* 
in^, in 1779, a new device for Ac American coin,* he flinas^ 
out a blunt and seemingly a VeH hearty sarcasm against the 
Monarch. 

* Instead of repeating continually upon every halfpenny the dull 
story that everybody knows, (and what it would have been no loss to 
mankind if nobody had^v^r known), that George III. is King of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland, drc. dro ^to put on one side, some im- 
portant proverb of Solomon, some pious mdral, prudential or econo* 
mtcal precept^ the frequent inculcation of which, by seeing it every 
tune one receives a piece of money, might make an impresdeb^upon 
the mind, especially of young persons, and tend to regulate the con- 
duct ; such as on some, Th fear of the Lord is ike begiti^iing of ms* 
doin ; on others, Honesty is the be^folk^^ on others, He fh(ds by ihc 
phugli Viould thrive^ Mn^el/ must ettmrhotdor drive; on others, Keep 
thy' shop, and thy shop xvtS keep thee ; on others, A penny saved is a 
penny got ; on oth^^s, He that buys xohat he has no need mU soon 
be forced to sell kh necessaries; on others, Early to bed^ and early to 
Tise^ will male a man healthy^ xvealthy andmse; and so on to a great 
variety. The other side it proposed to fill with good designs, 
drawn and engraved by the best artists in France, of all the different 
specifcs of barbarity witli which the English have carried on the war 
in Aratnca, expressing every abominable circumstance of their cruel- 
ty and inhumanity, tliat figures can expicss, *to make an impression 
jpi>jtjie minds of jmsterity, as strong and durable as that on Uie cop- 
per. This resolution been a long time forborne ; but the late 
burning of defouceless towns in Connecticut, on the flimsy pretence 
that the pef>ple lired from behind their houses, when it is known to 
have been piemf*ditated and ordered from England, will probably give 
the finishing provocation, and may occasion a vast demand for your 
metal. ^ 1.40,47. 

It i‘s due to Franklin to add, that no* sooner was peace rc- 
sU)i ec! between the two countries, tha|i he re<iumed his libera! 
and enlightened views of the attacbmdht due to the parent state. 
The advice wlncli he mingles with thW sentiments, in the fol* 
lowing passage, is as unquestionably sfcund as it is likely to be 
at airtmus ttiown away, both upon the people and the rulers 
of this empire. 

‘ I t^ad uiih pleasure, ’ htsys he to an English gentleman &^i787^ 

* the ^account you give of the flourishiag state of your commfvce and 
ma!iufiictui*e3, and of the plenty you hava of resources to C^nrry the 
nitioa through all rts difficulties. You have One of the coun-» 
tries m the world; and ii you can be cured of the follyKof making 
war for tiade, (in which wars more has been always expended than 
tlie profits pf any trade can compensate) you may make it bne of 
the happiest. Make the best of your own natural advantages, instead 
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of endeayouring to diminish those of other nations ; and there is no 
doubt but you may yet prosper and dourtsh. Your ^ginning to con- 
sider France no longer as ^ natural enemy, is a mark of progress in 
the good sense of the nation, of which posterity will find the bene- 
fit ; in the rarity of wars, the diminution of taxes, and increase of 
riches. * L 219, 220. 

Among the many incidental discussions to which the course 
of hostilities gave rise, one related to the well known capt.ure 
and detention of President Laurens. After he had been for 
some time kept a close prisoner in the Tower, Franklin, then 
minister at Paris, being informed that his health was suffering 
through the rigour of his confinement, wrote to Sir Grey Cooper^ 
Secretary of the Treasury, to beg that the harsh treatment 
might be mitigated. The result was, a letter from Sir Grey, stat- 
ing, that he had lost no time in making inquiries, and that * the 
‘ enclosed letter from the Lieutenant-Governor of the Tower, 
‘ will prove, that the intelligence received abroad of what passes 

* in England, is not always what is to be depended on for its 
^ accuracy and correctness. * This is exactly in the manner,! 

^ and indeed much in the language of such letters at the present 
day. The enclosure from the Tower equally reminds us of our 
own times. Mr Laurens himself is there made to refute the 
charges pfrigorous treatment. The Lieutenant-Governor says, 
he went immediately to know from him * if he had any cause 
‘ of coipplaint. ’ His answer (says the Lieutenant) ‘ was full 
f and frank to the questions ; that he had received every rea- 

* sonable indulgence since his confinement ; and that, by the li- 

* berty allowed him of walking, he found his health much 

* mended. ’ So that, not only he had not suffered i his health 
had positively been the better for his confinement. Moreover, 
he had been pleased and flattered, as well as cured by his resi- 
dence. * He' said at the same time, he had always though! 
< himself highly honoured by the distinguished place of his com 

* finement.’ in short, '?1ie has but one regret — one wish or 
earth ungratified, to suppl | which, too, the kindest of the Lieute 

^ We have seen Franklin’s opinion of the King, and the change 
which it underwent. These volumes give us incidentally another emi 
nent politician’s sentiments upon the same subject. Lord Shelburne 
in a letter to Mr Oswal^ the gentleman employed by him in the nego 
tiationa at Versiulles, after expressing his own great contempt of po 
Kiioal intrigues, and his determination rather to resign than sliare it 
^any^ adds, that * it is only doing the King justice, to say he abhor 
This was written in 1752. Whether Lord Shelburne, ijk 
Franklin, lived to change bis opinion, we have no means of Jaiow 
ing ; but be sw both 1780 (md 1784*.. 

; 3 J ^ 
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nant<^Goyernors (Contributes all in his power* * He regretted 
‘ much it was not in his power to make known to all the world 

* the acknowledgements he had more than once made to me 

* upon this subject.* So far all went very well ; and had a 
question been put to the ministers in parliament, (according to 
the invaluable practice of our times), tliere would have arisen 
a mighty clreering in the official parts of the House, upon some 
publick officer reading the Lieutenant-Governor’s letter. But*, 
unfortunately for Mr Laurens, he found it necessary to tell his 
own story about a year afterwards, by presenting a petition, in 
whicli he stated, ‘ that he was captured on the American coast, 

* and committed to the Tower on the dth of October, 1780, 

* being then dangerously ill : that in the meW time he has in 

* many respects, particularly by being deprived (with very little 
^ exception) of the visits and consolations of his children and 

* other relations and friends, suffered under a degree of rigour, 

* almost, if not altogether, unexampled in modern British his- 
‘ tory : that from long confinement and the want of proper 

* exercise, and other obvious causes, his bodily health is great- 

* ly impaired, and that he is now in a languishing state. ’ (L 72.) 
Nay, so rigorous was his confinement, for the benefit of his health, 
in that honourable and highly distinguished fortress, the Tower, 
that he could not send his petition to Mr Burke, who presented 
it, any otherwise than by writing it with a^blacklead pencil, on 
nj)lank leaf torn out of an octavo bpok,%and having it private- 
ly conveyed out of the place. Perhaps when a person of such 
nigh rank as the Lieutenant-Governor of the Tower could be 
so widely misled, in his report of Mr Laurens’s situation and 
witentment, we may be still more suspicious of inferior siiper- 
inteudants of jails, when they describe the comforts of their pri- 
soners, and attempt to refute, by their own testimony, com- 
plaints of which they are themselves the objects* 

^fore quitting what we have to upon the political parts 
of these letters, we must remark tlidr singular justness of Uje 
author’s views on almost all the variouB topics which he has oc- 
casion to handle. Indeed, if we except some very loose and 
inaccurate strictures upon the constitution and conduct of Par- 
liament, and especially an observation, perhaps the effusion of 
a spleueuc moment, — that as this body always follows the mi- 
imter of the d^, the country would be as well and much 
cheaf^ governed without it;— ^making allowance for one or two 
such hasty remarks, there is nothing in the political reflexions.^ 
every where scattered through these pages, which the most ac- 
<sira|^ thinker could object to, and scarcely any thing in the 
predictions which experience has not sanctioned* Tnere we 
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indeed, so strongly marked with Franklia^ss^ 
^npity/ that we must advert parUcidarly to them. When dis- 
coursing, in 1778, of the terms oh which England should make 
peace with the Colonies, he recommends at once giving up Ca- 
nada, not merely as a measure of conciliation, but as the best 
means of removing a bone of contention, and a fertile cause of 
future wars. Unpopular as the suggestion may now appear, 
we suspect many years will not elapse before we see reason 
to wish that this course had been pursued. Already we hayo 
sacrificed largely to Canadian interests, by commercial losses 
in other quarters; we shall, in all likelihood, sustain a long 
, contest for that unprofitable colony, and end by losing it, af- 
ter adding many a million to our debt in attempting to keep 
it. The experience of the American war will prove to have 
been thrown away upon us ; and we shall lose the opportunity 
of honourably terminating the political connexion between the 
Colony and the mother country, and substituting for it one of 
mutual commercial advantage, until our pride gets up; and, 
being attacked, we feel it impossible, with honour, to yield 
before we are beaten. That Franklin foresaw accurately the 
course which the American affairs would take, at a very early 
period of the resistance, or rather preparations to resist, ap- 
pears from a remarkable passage in a letter written at the be- 
ginning of 1773. mentioning different circumstances to 

which the Americans might look for security, he adds — 

. But our great security lies, I think, in our growing strength 
In numbers and wealth, that creates an increasing ability of assisting 
this nation in its wars, w^hich w^ill make us more respectable, our 
friendship more valued, and our enmity feared : Thence it will soon 
be thought proper to tresit us, not with justice only, but with kind- 
ness; and thence wo may expect in a few years a total change pf 
measures with regard to us ; unless by a neglect of military discipline 
we should lose ml martial spirit, ana our western peoplk become as 
tame as those in the eastern fi^niinions of Britain, when we may ex- 
pect the oppressions, for there is much truth in the Italian say- 
ing, Ma^e yourmve^ ^hcep^ a)(U, the wives mU eat yoiu In confidence 
of this coming iu our favour, 1 think our prudence is mean- 

while to be quiet, omy holding up our rights and claims, on all occa- 
sions, in resolutions; memorialsy and remonstrances; but bearing pa^ 
tiently the little present nodee that is taken of them. They wSl all 
have their weight ,ih tfoiei and lhat time is at no great distance. * I* 

" V:^' \ \ ‘ , • 

, ob^nred^ that the chat^ctemiio of Franks 

Wras hi>. always choosing the shoritejE^ and 
ea^est^way io his object; A remarkable dmplicityj^ a 
voju atjEiviu. ^ 'U 
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wnomy of the meafts employed, was always to be seen in his^ 
operations. The parsimony with which he was; from his narrow 
circumstances in early life, obliged habitual!)^ to conduct himself, 
seems to have sharpened his ingenuity in all respects, and taught 
him how far industry and contrivance could go in sparing the 
use of adventitious helps. In him, more than in any other 
philosopher, we observe all the web of speculation to be wrought 
out of himself. He conducts his inquiries with fewer appeals to 
detailed experiments, and m‘ore constant reliance upon known 
observable facts. When he has recourse to any experimental 
process, he contents himself with the smallest quantity of appa- 
ratus, and of the simplest kind. He often slops to simplify 
and to reduce it j stepping aside from the course of the irivesli- 
gation, to show how the experiment may be made with the 
most ordinary implements — a very iniportant advantage gained 
to the evidence on which the inferences rest. His moral and 
political speculations are carried on w'ith a similar frugality ; he 
delights in homely illustrations; he chooses the plainest and 
most obvious topics f and he thrm<^s aWay neither ideas nor 
words — employing only the reasons or remarks requisite to ex- 
plain and to prove his positions — and the language necessary 
to carry these distinctly home. .Hia benevolence was exerted 
with a similar regard to the economizing of his powers, — with* 
but the least parsimony, but so judiciously to make his limited 
dfi/ians produce the greatest possible effect. And, in tbemia- 
nagement of publick concerns, whether cohftected with the af- 
fairs of the political or literary w^orld, the same rigid economy 
of resources was to be observed, aitd the same happy facility of 
converting trifles into engines of great power; 

In illustration of these remarks, we might sfate his plan of 
giving charity, or rather assisting meritorious persons who ap- 
plied to him for relief in seasons of difficulty, and the kind of 
benevolence which he chiefly practis^J. He lent them the funds 
required, upon condition that they should repay them to some 
other persons similarly circumsta^ed, who might happen to 
want assistance alterwards. This’ is a plan pn which he se^ms 
have greatly valued hirabclf ; he often describes it, and nearly 
ib > tl)e sanie w'ords — ^ Some time or other you may have an op- 

* portunity of assisting, with an equal sum, a stranger who has 
^ 0 cjual need of it. l5o so. By that means you will discharge 
^ any obhgat t6n you may suppose yotirsdf unde;^ to mel 

* join him tu do the same on occasion By such 

* nmeh good may be done with little pintteyf ' , I^et.kind 

♦’ ojfficea/ go round. Mankind are all of a family. ' Ip 

another place he says, he believes none, of tire sums he had ever 
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sent round the world in this way had been stopt. Aa a further 
illustration of the same peculiarities, we shall extract a letter 
respecting Mr P» Collinson the botanist, of whom he writes 
the culogium, plainly because of bis having contributeJ greatly 
to promote scierue in America by the judicious use of very 
limited means ; and the letter happens to contain a most signal 
proof to what important ends such means may conduct us j 
for we here liave, iVoni Franklin himself, the statement, that 
nothing less than his grand discoveries upon the Electric fluid 
wxTe owing to the trifling circum^'tance of Mr Collinson send- 
ing over a letter wuth a glass tube to Philadelphia- 

Und(TStandlng that an account of our dear departed friend Mr 
Peter Collinson is intended to be given to the public, I cannot oinit 
expressing my approbation of the design. The characters of good 
men are exemplarv, and often stimulate the well-disposod to an imi- 
tation, Ijeneiicial to mankind, and honourable to themselves. And 
tis you may be iinac({uaiiited wdth the following instances of his zeal 
and usefulness in promoting knowledge, which fell within my obser- 
vation, 1 take the liberty of informing you, that in 1730, a sub- 
scription library being set ou foot at Philadelphia, lie encouraged 
rhe design, by making several veiy valuable presents to it» and pro- 
curing others from his friends : and as the library company had a 
considerable sum arising annually, to be laid out in books, and need- 
ed a judicious friend in London to transact the business for them, 
he vf)luntarily and eh> erfuUy undertook that service, and executed 
it for more than thirty yeufs successively, assisting in the (hoice at* 
bobks, and taking the whole care of collecting and shippijig theni“»" 
without ever charging or accepting any considta-ation for his trouble. 
The success of this library (greatly owing to his kind countenance 
and good advice), encouraged the erecting others in dilferent places 
on the same plan ; and it is supposed there arc lunv upu mds of tlurty 
subsisting in the seyend colonies, which have contributed greatly to 
tlie spreading of useful knowledge in that part of the world ; the 
books he recommended being all of that kind, and the catalogue of 
this first library being much rcvipected and followed by thoae librariea 
tJiat succeeded. 

During thv same times he, transmitted to the directors of the 
library, the earliest accounts of evury new Eurcjpean improvement 
in agriculture and the arts, and every philosophical discovery ; among 
which, in 174.5, ho sent Qvor an account of the new German expe- 
riments in electricity, togetltcr wiUi a glass tube, and some directions 
for usings it, so as to ' repeat Uloeo experiments. This was the first 
notice 1 had of that (turiolys subject, which I afterwards prosecuted 
,with ,:some diligence, being, enepuraged by. the friendly reception 
he ^ye tp die letter^ t wrote to him upon it. Please to accept 

his memory, for whidi I sliall ever hav^ 
thf tttm(3^t respect..' L 10, IL v. 

’ ' V ^ " 
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The peculiar sejs^acity of perception, and force of plain ex- 
pression, which diatingufehed every effort of Franklin^s ininc?^ 
gave an especial value to hts' practical philosophy f and it de« 
rived an- additional charm, from the lively fancy with which he 
was also largely gifted. His fondness for matter of fact, and 
his constant habit of attentive observation, directed to every 
thing that passed around him, great and little, threw many of his 
femarks or arguments into the form of stories, in so much that 
a cursory observer would think he was only amusing himself with 
these little nan'atives, while lie was, in reality, proving or illustrate* 
ing some important principle. The love of conciseness gave him 
a tendenay to deliver apophthegms of a proverbial cast, in which 
lie could at once condense his meaning, and make it easily remem- 
bered, by the sport and epigrammatic turn of the proposition. 
His predilection for whatever was the result of actual expej-iment, 
inclined him to adopt, and, as it were, rely upon those receiv- 
ed adages, in which mankind have embodied the lessons of 
practical wisdom taught them by experience and observation. 
When we recollect, also, the constant play of a good-humour- 
ed imagination, which, through all his moral writings, enli- 
vens without fatiguing, and enlightens without ever giving pain, 
we cannot wonder at the extraordinary merit universally allow- 
ed to those productions. In truth, they are superior to almost 
any others, in any language; whether we regard the sound, 
and striking, and useful truths in which they abound,u or the 
^"‘‘'graceful and entertaining shape in which they are conveyed. 
The Letters before us come clearly from the same master band, 
and are a truly valuable accession to what we before owed 
to it. 

We give the following remarks on Marriage, not for their 
originality — for what new thing remained to be said on so trite 
a subject ? — but for the characteristic style in which they arc 
delivered. They are taken from a letter written, in 17G8, to a 
friend who had asked his impartial thoughts on his own match. 

^ Particular circumstances of particular persons, may possibly 
' sometimes make it prudent to delay entering into that state ; but, in 
.general, when nature has rendered our bodies fit for it, the presump- 
tion is in nature's favour, that she has not judged amiss in making 
us desire it. Late marriages arc often attended, too, with this fur- 
ther inconvenience, that there is not the same chance tlmt the pa- 
rents shall live to see their offspring educated* Late thUdren^ 
says the S^winish proverb, are early orphans ; ” a melandioly re- 
flection to those whoi^ .ease it may be I With us in America, mar- 
riages are generally in the morning of life ; our children >are there- 
fore educated and settled in the world by noon ; and thus, our biwi- 
ness being done, we have an^afteritoon and evening df dieerfid tei- 
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•sure to ourselves, such as our friend at present enjoys. By thene 
early marriages we are blessed with more children ; and from the 
mode among us, founded by nature, of every mother suckling and 
nursing her own child, more of them are raised. Thence the swift 
progress of population among us, unparalleled in Europe, In finC/ 
I am glad you are married, and congratulate you most cordijflly up* 
on it. You are now in the way of becoming a useful citizen ; and 
you have escaped the unnatural state of celibacy for life — the fate of 
many here who never intended it, but who, having too long post- 
poned the change of their condition, find, at length, that it is too 
late to think of it, and so live aU their lives in a situation that great- 
ly lessens a man’s value. An odd volume of a set of books bears not 
the value of its proportion to the set. ^Vhat think you of tlie odd 
half of a pair of scissars ? It can’t well cut any thing. It may pos- 
sibly serve to scrape a trencher. ’ 

‘ Prgy make my compliments and best wishes acceptable to your 
bride. I am old and heavy, or I should, ere this, have presented 
them in person. I shall make but small use of the old man’s privi- 
lege, that of giving advice to younger friends. Treat your wife aK 
ways with respect ; it will procure respect to you, not only from her, 
but from all that observe it. Never use a slighting expression to her,^ 
even in jest ; for slights in jest, after frequent baudyings, are apt to 
end in angry earnest. Be studious in your profession, and you will 
be learned. Be industrious and frugal, and you will be rich. Be 
sober and temperate, and you will be healthy. Be in generaj virtu- 
ous, and you will be happy ; at least you will, by such conduct, 
stajad the best chance for such consequences. I pray (rod to bw.:- 
you both ; being ever your affectionate friend. ’ J. 8, 9. 

The followin<T passage from a letter to his daughter, Mrs 
Bache, in 1779, shows how highly he valued economy, deem- 
ing it, as unquestionably it is, a virtue of no little rank in it- 
self, the parent qf /nany others, and the preventive of number- 
less vices, 

‘ I was charmed with the account you give me of your industry, 
the table-cloths of your own spinnii^g, &c. : But the latter part of the 
paragraph, that you had sent for linen from France, because w^eaving 
and flax were grown dear ; alas,* that dissolved the charm : And your 
sending for long black pins, and lace, Jhathers J » disgusted me as 

much as if you had put salt into my straw berries. The spinning, I 
see, is laid aside, and you are to be dressed for the ball I You seem 
not to know, my dear daughter, that of all the dear thiiigvS in tliis 
world, idleness is the dearest, except mischief. 

‘ When I began to read your accomit of the high prices of goods, 
-ti pair of gloves seven dollars^ a yard ^common gause txventy-fhnr 
dmars. and that it n<m required a fortune to maintain a famtly in^a 
very ptain my^ ^ I expected you would conclude :with telling me, 
ave:pr boay as weU as, yourself waagrownirtiga) and industrious ; 
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and I could scarce believe h)y eyes in reading forward, that ///ere 
never was so much (hessin^f and pf ensure ^otv^ o« ; ’^•and that you 
wanted black pins nnd feathers from France^ to appear, I Kuppose, 
in the mode ! This leads me to mmgine, tliat perhaps it is not so 
niiK'h that the goods are grown dear, as that the .money is grouii 
cheap, as every thing else will do when eveosivciy plenty ; and tlui^ 
people are still as easy nearly in tlK'ir circnmstanceH as wlien a pair of 
gloves might be had ibr half a <‘io\vm The war indeed may h\ some 
degree rai.'.o the priec^ti of goods, and the high taxes which are ne- 
cessary to support the war, may make our frugality necessary ; and 
as I am aUva\R pleaching that doctrine, 1 cannot in cmisciencc or In 
decency enVourago the contiary, by my example, in furnishing my 
children with foolish modes and luxuries. I therefore send all the 
iirtlcics you desire that arc useful and necessary, and omit the rest ; 
Ibr as you say you should have greut pride in tvearintr a7iy thing T 
sendy mid shoving if as tjour fathers fa\lpf* 1 must avoid givjig you 
an opportnriity of doie.g that with eitluT lace or feathers. If you 
wear your ea;n]>ric ruf}ie.« as I do, and take care not to mend the 
holes, they w ill come in time to be lace ; and feathers, my dear giri, 
may be hud in America from every cock’s tail. ’ I. 43-40. 

In a letter to Dr Priestley, he gives this striking illubtratioa 
^,'f the trite arginneut for coiitentmcnt. 

* AU hmnnu situations have their iiiconvenicnce.s. \Vc fed those 
that v/e fiTul in the present ; and we ncitluT fed nor see tho.Re tha.t 
^xist m another. Hence vve make frequent and troublesome cliaugeN 
anieiuhneut, and often for the wonse. Jn my youtltlwawS 
pas'-enger in a little sloop descending the liivtT Delaware, ’i'herb 
biingnownnd, v,e w^erc oldiged, w'hcn tiie ebb was spent, to cast 
anclior, and wait for the next. The heat of the sun on the vessel 
was excessive, the company strangers to me, and not very agreeable. 
Near the river side I saw what 1 took to be a pleasant green mea- 
dtnv, in the middle of which wiis a large sluulyvtree, where it struck 
my fancy I could sit and read (having hi book iu my ])ocket), and 
pfiss the tinm agreeably till the tide turned. I therefore prevailed 
wuth the CHjitain to put me ashore. Being landed, I ^bimd the great- 
i st part of my meadow was really a marsh, hi crossing which, to 
co)ne at my tree, I was up to my kmes in mire ; and I luid not plac- 
.cd myself under its shade live minutes before ihcnmskitoes in swarms 
found me out, attacked my legs, handKS and face, and made my read- 
ing and iny rest inipossible ; iso tliat I returned to the beach, and 
caUed for the boat to come and take me on board again, where I 
was obliged to bear the heat I had strove to quit, and also the laugh 
of the company. Similar cases in the aflaii’s of life have , since fre- 
quently fallen under my observation ’ 1. 53, 54. ‘ 

' We haye already remarked, and in jsopic of these pajisa- 
ges exemplified also, iJic piensing vein of humour which , fres 
jjuetitiy 4jpears in his familiar writings. It is at or.Ce strong 
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nad chaste ; it has nothing coarse or inelegant ; above all, no- 
thing provincial, or confining its cflfecis to the circle in which 
it was used. How few private letters, or private conversations, 
will stand the test of publication, however successful their hu- 
mour may have becti, with the correspondents or (he company 
to whom they w^ere addressed ? V ranklin’a jokes are such as 
all the world, old and new, ni.ay be entertained with. ‘ Yot^ 
arc too early, H/fS$y (says he, in a rallying letter to a fair 
Royalist), as well as too saucy, in calling me rebel; you should 
wait for the event, which will determine whether it is a rebel- 
lion or only a revolution. * After mentioning how happy he is 
to hear of some one’s good fortune, be adds — ‘ Pray learn, jf 

* you have not already learnt, like mo, to be pleased with o- 
‘ ther pooplc*s pleasures, and happy with thdr happiness when 
‘ nor^ occur of your own ; then, perhaps, you will not so soon 
‘ be weary of the place you chance to be it), and so fond of 
‘ rambling to get rid cf your tnnui, I fancy yoti have hit up- 
^ on the right reason (if your being weary of St Omers, viz. 

* that you are cut of temper, w^hich is the effect of full living 
‘ and idleness. A month in DrideweJI, beating hemp upon 

* bread and water, would give you health and spirits, and suh- 

* sequent chccrfuhie^^s and contentment with every other situa- 

* tiou, 1 prescribe that regimen for you, my dear, in pure 

* good will, without a fee. And let me tell you, if you do not 

* get into temper, neither Brussels nor Lisle will suit you, ’ 

There are several letters, in this book, to Mr Strahan, the 
King’s printer, with whom Franklin appears to have lived upon 
a footing of most intimate friendship. The style of these let- 
ters is (]inte jocose and playful ; and the humour is frequently 
•borrowed from, the circumstance which begun ihcir acquaint- 
ance, tiieir -common pfoicssion. Take the tollowing specimen, 
which we give only for this curiosity of the thing; and as an 
instance of this great man in his old age, (for he was eighty)^ 
delighting to- unbend in a strain of profesional drollery with 
his ancient brother in trade.- He is speaking of the evils which 
he is fond of deducing in our constitution, from the number of 
profitable places under Government. 

< Those places, to speak in ^our old style (brother tj'pe) may be 
g 6 od jEbr the chapel, but they are bad for tlie master, as they cre- 
ate constant quarrels that hinder the business. For estample, here 
are tvfo mont& that, yonr government been employed in getting 
io press ; vrl^ich ia not yet fit to neofk on, every page of it 
Sfuabbted, and Ac whole-steady to. falHtitq 4 . The fqimtii, 
U)oi!jnu^t be very scanty, ^ or istranj^ly since your 

pifsltors Ciinhot' find eith]^ 
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thfe wotd Administration, but are •^forced to be continually iurn^ 
them,. However, to return to common (though perhaps too 
saucy) language, don’t despair ; you have still one resource left, and 
that not a bad one, since it may reunite the empire. We have some 
remains of affection for you, and shall always be ready to receive and 
take care of you in case of distress. So if you have not sense and 
virtue enough to govern yourselves, e’en dissolve your present old 
crazy constitution, and send members to Congress. 

‘ You will say my advicf* ‘‘ smells of Madeira, You are right. 
This foolish letter is mere chit-chat between oursclve.^y over the fieennd 
hottle. If, therefore, you show it to any body (except our indulgent 
friends Dagge and Lady Strachan) I will positively soUess you. 
Yours ever most affectionately, * I. 144. 

It is a memorable proof of the force which his patriotism ac- 
quired during the American war, and of the strenoiii of feel- 
ing excited in him by the sufferings of his country, that ‘A letter 
is to be found, in which he thus addresses this same dear and 
familiar friend, then a steady supporter in Parliaineiit of Lord 
I^orth’s measures. 

^ Mr Stra^ian, Philadelphia^ Jtdy 5^ 1775. 

You are a Member of Parliament, and one of that Majority wliich 
has doomed my country to destruction. .You have begun to burn 
our towns, and murder our people. Look upon your hand'^ ! They 
are stained with the blood of your relations 1 You and 1 w'erc long 
friends : — You are now my enemy, — and I am yours, 

13. Franklin. * 

We have reserved for the last place among these extracts, a 
few passages which contain Franklin’s thoughts upon religious 
subjects. It is not, indeed^ in set dissertations alone that we are 
to look for the evidence of his sincere and habitual piety. p'ceU 
ings of a devotional cast everywhere break forth. The ideas con-* 
nected with this lofty inalter, seem jalways to have occupied his 
mind. He is to the full as habitually a warm advocate of religion, 
as he is a friend of liberty. The powt r, the wisdom, and the be- 
neficence of the Deity are as much in his thoughU, as the hap- 
piness and rights of mankind. We consider him as affording 
a colnplcte answer to the position of Voltaire, still move clogma- 
tieally asserted by his biographer (Condorcct), that there is no 
0ch thing as natural religion. They imagine, that reason can- 
not w^rm the heart into any feclingp of cohtemplaUvo (devotion ; 
that the H^ht of nature gives no’evidence, teaenW absolutely nq 
lesson a future state; and that all the progress than can 
kakei uhaided by revelation, is to infer the being of a God, 
immensely powerful, but with no other definable attributes ; and 
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that towards this being no homage is due. Now, the following 
pa^isages seem to show, that Franklin, though he might be a 
Christian, rested his belief in things unseen, almost entirely upon 
the evidences of natural religion ; and he certainly is the Deist 
who approaches, by the help of natural light, nearer than any 
other of whom much is known, to the habits of thought and 
feel ng roonnon among the disciples of rev. lation. 

You desire to know something of my religion. It is the first 
time I have been questioned upon it. But I cannot take your curio- 
sity amiss, and shall endeavour, in a few words, to gratify it. Here 
is my creed : I believe in one God, the creator of the universe. 
That he governs it by his Providence. That he ought to be wor- 
shipped. That the most acceptable service we render to him, li> do- 
ing good to his other children. That, the soul of man is iniinortal, 
and will be treated with justice in another life, respecting its conduct 
in this.* These I take to be the fundamental points in all sound re- 
ligion ; and I regard them as jmu do, in whatever sect I iiieet with 
them. Aa to Jesus of Nazareth, rny opinion of whom you particu- 
larly desire, I think the system of morals and his religion as he left 
theju to us, the best the world ever saw, or is like to sec ; but 1 ap- 
prehend it has received various corrupting changes, and I have, ^vlih 
most of the present dissenters in England, sonje doubts as to his di- 
vinity ; though it is a question I do not dogmatize upon, having ne- 
ver studied it, and think it needless to busy myself with it now, when 
I expect soon an opportunity of knowing the truth with less trou- 
ble. , I see no harm, however, in its being believed, if that beiief 
’has* the good consequence, as probably it has, of making his doc- 
trines more respected and more observed; especially as I do not 

[ lerceive that the {Supreme takes it amiss by distinguishing die unbe- 
ievers in his government of the world with any peculiar marks of his 
displeasure. I shall only add, respecting myself, that having «;xpe- 
rienced the goodn.es^ of that Being in conducting me prosperoufiy 
tlirough a long life, I have no doubt of its continuance in the next, 
though without the smallest conceit of meriting such goodnes s. Mj 
sentiments on this head you will see in the copy of au old letter en- 
closed, which I wTote in answer to one from an old religionist wlio.u 
I had relieved in a paralytic ca§e by electricit^’^, and who being afraid 
I should grow proud upon it, sent me his serious though ratiier im- 
pertinent caution. I send you also the. copy of another letter, 
which will show soincthing of my disposition i‘elating to religion. ’ 
1. 277—279. \ , 

The uvo letters supposed to be alluded to in the conclusion of 
this passage^ are so admirable^ and contain such sound advice i 
*the one against religious dogmatism and intolerance ; the ptfa^ 
^qiast dissethinating doctrines, that we cannot i;e%am 

^ Ue was then 85, 
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from extracting them. The first is to the welhknown Mr Whit- 

iield, 

* For niy own part, when I am employed in serving others, I do 
not look upon myself as conferring favours, but as paying debts. In 
»ny travels, and since my settJement, I have received much kindi^^ss 
from men, to whom I shall never have any opportunity of making 
the least direct return ; and numberless mercies from (jod, who is in- 
finitely above being benefited by our services. Those kindnesses 
from men, I can therefore only return on their fellow men, and I 
can only show my gratitude for these mercies from God, by a readi- 
ness to help his other children, and my brethren. Jmr I do not think 
that tlftmks and complinionts, though repeated weekly, can discharge 
our real obligations to each other, and much less tliose to our Crea- 
tor. You will sec in this my notion of good w<)rks, that 1 am far 
from expecting to merit het^^en by them. By heaven we understand 
a state of happiness, infinite in degree, and eternal in dumtioii : 1 
can do nothing to deserve such rewards. He that for givijig a draught 
ol* water to a thirsty person, should expect to be paid with a good 
plantation, w’ould l>e modest in his demands, compared with those 
w'ho think tlicy deser^ve heaven for the little good they do on earth. 
Iwcn the mixed imperfect pleasures we enjoy in tjiis world, are rather 
from Gods goodness than our merit: how^ much more sucli happiness 
K)f heaven ! For my part, I have .not the vanity to think I deserve it, 
the folly to expect it, nor the ambition to desire it; but content 
myself in submitting to the w ill and disposal of that God who made 
me, w ho has hitherto preserved and blessed me, and in whose fa- 
•**therly goodness I may well confide, that he will never make me mi- 
serable; and that c^'en the aiflictions I ,may at any time sufler sliaU 
tend to my benefit. 

‘ The tailh yo\i mention has certainly its use in the workl : I do 
.j\ot desire to sec it diminished, nor would I endeavour to lessen it in 
any man. But I wish it Avere more productive of good works, than 
1 have generally ^een it : I mean real good work's works of kindness, 
charity, mercy, and public spirit ; not holiday-keeping, sermon-reading, 
or hearing ; pt?rforming church cerenumies, or making long prayers, 
filled with flatteries and compliments, despised even by wise men, 
and much less capable of pleasing the I>eity. w^orship of God 

is a duty ; the hearing and reading Of sermons may be useful; but if 
men rcj-t in bearing and praying, as too many do, it is as if a tree 
should value itself on being watered and putting forth leaves, though 
it never produced any fruilc. 

Your .great Master thought much less of these outward appear- 
ances and professions, than many of his modern disciples. He pre- 
ferred the doers of tlie word to the mere hearers j the son that seeitfe* , 
ingly tcfvised to obey his fether, and yet performed ^his commands^: 
to hitxt ilfiit, professed his readffiess hut neglected the work ; the here- 
ti<J;dimt:eharitabte to the uncharitable thovxgb orthodoxs: 

and !?arictifie^d Levito ; and those' \Wio gave food to the hungry^ 
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drink to tJio thir>;ty, raiment to the naked, entertainment to tlic 
btnmger, and relief to the sick, though they never heard of his name, 
ho declared shall in the. last day be accepted; when those who cry 
i.ord! T^n’d! who value themselves upon their faith, though gre^ 
t iu>ugl» to perform miracles, but have neglected good vrorks, shall be 
reject td* He professed that he came not to call the rijditcous, but 
sitmers to repentatkce ; which intplied his modest opinion that there 
were some in his time who tlioiight themselves so good that they need 
'not hear even him for improvement; but now-a-days we have scarce 
a little parson that does not tliink it the duty of every man within his 
roach to sit under his petty ministrations ; and tjiat whoever oinifc* 
them, offends God. I wish to such nrore humility, and to you healtli 
and happiness ; being your friend and servant. ' 1. Ir. 

The other letter is to one who had asked his opinion of am 
irreligious work which he proposed to publish, and sent to 
jM'anWin in j\lS. We recommend the great philosopher’s an- 
swer to all those who, holding certain sceptical or infidel opi- 
nions with great sincerity, believe it to be a duty which ih^*' 
owe to liuth, that they should advance them into public no- 
tice, and endeavour to unsettle the faith of tlic people. The 
authority of so honest a man as Franklin, a man too of such 
undoubted boldness in maintaining the tnilh, may weigh witli 
persons labouring under such unhappy mistakes, mure perh^^s 
than any argument. 

‘ I have read your manuscript with some attention. By the ar- 
giywent it contains against a particular Pi\n idence, though you a3?'^v 
a general IVovideiice, you strike at the foundations of all religion, 
i'or witliout the belief of a iVovidenee tJuit takes cognisance of, 
guards and guides, and may favour particular persons, there h no 
U'.otive to 'Worship a Deity, to fear its displeasure, or to pray for lU 
protection. 1 \<^i]l not enter into any discussion of your principles, 
though you seenvto desive it. At present 1 shall only give you my 
opinion, that iiwugh your reasonings are subtle, and may prevad 
with some readers, you will not succeed so as to change the gc'neral 
sentiments of mankind on that subject ; and the consequence of 
printing this piece w ill be, a great deal of odium drawn upon your- 
lijelf, mischief to you, antt no i>enefit to otliers. He that spits against 
the wind, spits io Ids own face. But were you to succeed, do you 
imagine any good would be done by it ? i ou yourself may find it 
eftsy to live a virtuous life, without the assistance afilu-ded by reii- 
gion ; you having a clear perception of the advantages of virtue, ^ 
^hc disadvantages of vice, and possessing a strength of vesohition 
v.aUfiicieOt to enable ypu to resist; common temptafions. But thi^ 
: ? great a portion of and ignorant, 

" upid" women, and of me^fejjeriehced ihiponsidevate youth of both 
whn|have neud of Ahe ^otiyes.of reiigiqtt to restrain them from 
to sup|mn;ilheir virtue, and; retain thm the pmctice of it 
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heecmtfs hahilmlf whidh is the great point for its security* And 
|)erhaps you are indebted to her originally^ that is, to your religious 
education, for the habits of virtue upon which you now justly value 
yourself* You might easily display your excellent talents of reason- 
ing upon a less hazardous subject, and thereby obtain a rank with 
our roost distinguished authors. For among us it is not necessary as 
among the Hottentots, that a youth, to be raised into the company of 
men, should prove his manhood by beating his mother. I would ad- 
vise you, tlierefore, not to attempt unchaining the tiger, but to burn 
this piece before it is seen by any other person ; whereby you will 
save yourself a great deal of mortification from the enemies it may 
raise against you, and perhaps a good deal of regret and repentance. 
If men are so wicked v^iik religion^ what would they be if 'without it ? 
I intend this letter itself as a proof of my friendship, and therefore 
add no professions to it ; but subscribe simply yours. ’ I. 279 — 281. 

This article has already extended to so considerable aieiigth^ 
that we shall only close it with expressing our great satisfaction 
at finding, that the Memoirs of Franklin are likely soon to make 
their appearance. Whatever may have at present been omit- 
ted in our observations upon his character, genius and life, may 
be supplied when that interesting work is before us. 


Art. II. 1. 7 ravels in the CaucasHS and Geojgia^ performed in 
the i/ears 1807 4* 1808, by Command of the Rtmian GQvern^ 
^meiiL By Julius von Klaproth, Auhe Counsellor tcvhis 
Majesty llie Emperor of Ilu’-sia, Member of the Academy 
of Sciences of St Petersburgh, &c. &c. Translated from tlie 
German by F. Schobert. Eondon. 18H. 

2. Jleise in die Krym nnd den KaukasuSi von Moritz von Ln-* 
GLEHARDT, und Friedrich Pakrott, DqcC Med. MU Kup* 
fern imd Kartcnf Berlin. 1815. 

3. JjeUrcs swr le Caucase ctla Georgie^ sidvies d*une Relation d^uft 
Voyage en Persey en IS 12. A Hambourg, chez Perthes &c 
Besser. 1816. 

I N the Fifth Number of this Review, we gave a surontary view 
of the principal books of travels which bad then appeared, 
concerning the Southern and Eastern provinces of the Kassian 
jEtnpfrc. The works which we shall now notice, follow ifl 
session, and continue the history of these opontries down to the 
present ^ ‘ • 

von Klaproth’s title-page gives nearly as much cxmatia- 
tloa respecting bis book as is requisite. He has not the faculty 
4af jbeihg entertaining ; bat he knows much, and he is an eRccfe" 
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lent linguist. His disquisitions' on Tartarian antiquities are cuo 
rious i and his illustrations of the history of Georgia, and the 
adjoining states, are new and important. 

Englehardt and Parrott are scientific travellers of a superior 
order. They undertook their journey for the purpose of in- 
Tcstigatinu the geological structure of the Caucasian moun- 
tains ; and they also accomplished a veiy accurate barometric 
admeasurement of the levels between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian, In these labours, they were necessarily compelled to 
associate much with the natives ; and they have added consider- 
ably to our knowledge of the manners and customs of the Tar- 
tars of the Crimea and of the Caucasian tribes. 

'Phe French work is written by a female, who is not named, 
but who appears to be the wife of a Russian functionary. She 
followed her husband to Teflis in the year 1811. It was a jour- 
ney of some danger ; and yet she ventured on it within ‘ three 

* weeks * after the birth of her * dear little Catherine. ’ — ♦ Ah, 

* ma chere, ’ is her exclamation, on her addressing her friend, 
who she supposes will consider her journey as an ‘ extrava- 

* gance’ — * Ah, ma chere, ayez un mari — aimez le — et vous 

* le comprendrez. * The lady’s account of Georgia possesses 
some interest, and her style is pretty and lively. There is learn- 
ing too in her letters, though it is not easy to understand how it 
came there. All these travellers followed nearly the same track j 
and they confirm or correct each other’s accounts, and supply 
cacitr other’s deficiencies. 

The extensive Steppes between the Don and the Wolga, are 
inhabited only by the Calmucks, who are divided into three 
hordes — the Torgotians, the Darbatians, and the Choscho- 
tians. These singular tribes are best and most fully described in 

* Benjamin Bergiqann’s Wanderings amongst the Calmucks, * 
a book which was published at Riga in 180tr-5. We like the 
narrations of plain, sufiBsriqg travellers : and Bergmann’s Wan- 
derings arc of this description. 

He was first introduced to his Calmuek heroes at the Mo- 
ravian colony at Sarepta, where the striking peculiarities of 
their character gave him a strong desire of taking a nearer view 
of this * interesting nation ; ’ and certainly he deserves great 
praise for the assiduity with which he prepared himself for bis 
wanderings. At Sarepta he had an opportunity of learning ^ 
nidiinents of the Mongol* Calmuek language; and he jadged 
jrightly, that, in order to fortn a just estimate of the people, her 
ought to ground bimwdif in their literature. Our readers ^ust 
not he startled at tW expression. The Calipucks, m spite pt 
thi)T * horrid and InhutQAl^ appearance,’ iu;e decidedly ^ 
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airy nation. The benefits of education are widely difru<;ed a-* 
tnonffSit them ; and, in many respects, they may shame more 
polished societies. Ber^mann found sufficient materials to work 
upon in the archives of the foreign department at Moscow, and 
m the library of the Academy of Sciences at St Petersburgh ; 
and, by dint of unwearied application, he completed some trans- 
lations from the Calmiick language, which were transmitted 
to M. Nicholai Nokolaitsch Nowossiltzoff, the well known and 
respected President of the Russian Academy. He also receiv- 
ed some pecitniary assistance, of trifling amount, from the Go- 
vernment, lo enable him to prosecute his plans ; and when be 
could read and write, and speak the Caimuck language with to-* 
lerable fluency, he left Sarepta for the chief camp of the Dar- 
batian horde ; and ‘ eat the salt ^ of the Calmucks during the 
best part of the years 1802 and 1803. ^ 

The appearance and manners of these wanderers are not pe- 
culiarly inviting; and the travellers who have hitherto describ- 
ed them, have avoided coming in close contact with thc<;c un- 
clean nomades. Bergmann had none of tliis sliyness ; ho so* 
journed amongst them until he became half a Caimuck. Ilcnec 
he asserts, and we believe with great justice, that his account of 
the Caimuck nations has more truth, than is to be found in all the 
works of his predecessors. The accuracy of the minute, learn- 
ed, laborious and unreadable Pallas is unitnpeached ; but tho 
Pixifefisor's pen deadens whatever it touches ; auiJ wiien 'he de- 
scribes a Caimuck or a Nogay, he uniformly pre^nts m with a 
dried and stuffed specimen of a Tartar, instead of a living, live- 
ly savage. 

It will be seen hereafter, that the treatment which Bergmann 
received from his Caimuck friendb, was not of the most flatteriu.^ 
description ; and therefore, he is entitled to more credit for the 
pains which he has taken to vindicate these innocents from the 
oblo<)Uy which has been heaped upon them. There is one * Ku- 
ropeaa prejudice, * in particular, which he is most anxious to 
disprove. It is an opinion of universal prevalence and long 
standing in this part of the world; that the Calmucks 

- > stew their meat between their bums 

And th’ horses* backs o’er which they straddle ; * 

—-and that, after the meat is so stewed — every nutn, as the 
poet sings * eats up bis saddle- ^ Great is the u^ceminty of 
humah knowledge; we have long believed this ^d^ie^eating ^ 
story to be a fact ; and we are unwifling to part with it 
now ; yet its credibility doth seem to be altaken by Benjamin 
Bergulelnn’s asseverations. 'I'be intcrpteier Gerbunow ought 
IP mive known the truth, for lived forty years amongsttbei 
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Calmucks;^ and he * crossed himself in surprise^ ’ when he 
heard it mentioned : And, as to the Calmucks, they laugh at 
the simplicity of the Europeans, in giving credit to it, Berg- 
itiann supposes that the notion has originated from the Calmuck 
custom of occasionally placing a piece of raw flesh under the 
saddle, to case the galled back of the horse. There is usually 
a fair exchange of mistakes and prejudices of this nature. The 
Calmucks are persuaded that the colonists at Sarepta eat dofis, 

• The eldest son of Tschutchci the Chan, was convinced that 
he had actually seen a large dog boiling in a cauldron ; " and 
no argument which Bergmann could employ, was capable of con^ 
vincing them that the Moravians were not dog-eaters. 

Bergraann employs much cogent reasoning to extenuate the 
failings of the Calmucks ; — he is least able to justify their pride. 
The hfyighiiness oi the Calmucks seems to have been g^ievou^^ 
to him, and particularly as their incivility was deliberate and 
prepeiisc. The Calmucks, amongst themselves, observe the e- 
tiqiicttc and ceremonials prescribed by their code of |X)liteness, 
witli Chinese exactness. Thau must never be employed in ad- 
dressing an equal, who must be spoken to in the plural number. ’ 
^ I approach ijoiir viciriti/ * is a fit form of speech in addressing 
a Calmuck of consevjuence — and ‘ is yinir vie initp in good health* 
is a proper salutation for such a person ; but, on the other 
hand, * is your countenance in good health* would imply more 
respect than His .vicinity would be entitled to; and this phrase 
muSfl&e reserved for Chans and Lamas. These distinctions, ast 
is the case with other Eastern nations, occasion variations in 
the language. Food, which is called by one name in the pre- 
sence of a Saissang, receives quite another denomination when 
mentioned before a person who ranks a degree lovNer in the scate 
of precedency. . , 

Our philosophic wanderer met with none of these conrtc- 
&ies;— ^and that for a reason, not very creditable to his favom*-^ 
ites — the poorness of his own circumstances. He compa^^ 
the tented Galmrcks, wandering with their flocks and hcr^j, * 
to the Patriarchs in the land of Canaam The comparison will 
hot go far ; for ‘ mine own purse ^ is the only true friend 
amongst these pastoral tribes, who pay as mtich respect to 

• pan Viahro * as the degenerate inhabitants of Eurc^ean ci- 

^ Ciitmucks easily discovered that Benjamin’s stock . 
very small ; and they treated him accordingly. 
"^Jj^e meibrestG^lmucki nts he complains, would ^ thee and thotA * 
him, ^nd hltd ift 

B^lgmarin the speciil protee4;l0p, 

the Chin, and* of the Chapi'is family; ai^ hesp^l^ 
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in grateful terms of the condescension of these ejcalted charac* 
ters. As a specimen of the ambiguous civility with which he 
was treated, wc shall give his adventures on the * l4th Septk 
1 S 02 ; " on which day, the mother of the Chan, an old lady of 
seventy years of age, seat him an invitation to take his morning 
tea with her. The Calmucks are great consumers of tea, which, 
like Boniface’s ale, k meat and drink to them. The tea which 
they use, is of the coarse^^t sort ; it is brought from China in large 
tablets composed of the leaves and stalks of the plant; and the de* 
coction is mixed with milk and salt and butter — so that it forms a 
far more substantia] diet than the fragrant fluid which smokes up- 
on our tables. This preparation requires time and care, and the 
< tea-cook* is an important domestic in the train of a substantial 
Calmuck. Whilst Bergmann was partaking of his tea, the crone 
teased him with an infinity of unmeaning questions, in order, as 
it scems^ to ascertain his proficiency in tlie Calmuck language. 
Her most reasonable inquiry was, whether be bad any remedy 
for sore eyes. On taking his leave, she asked him with great 
kindness, * whether he could cat horse flesh; for if he could, she 
would send him some for dinner. * — Bergmann could not only 
eat horse flesh, but he had taken a liking to this unusual viand ; 
and as he saw half a dozen prime joints of horse- beef hang- 
ing in diflPerent parts of the tent, he gladly answered in the af- 
firmative* At noon the promised meal was sent ; but alas, it 
made its appearance in a very small dish ! The scantiness of the 
mess lowered his spirits; but when he tasted it, he could scarce- 
ly swallow the meal of rank horse-tripe which the old princess 
had sent him* In the evenings supper was brought up — the 
standing dish appeared again : It consisted of dirty lumps of 
horse flesh; and the black broth in which those lumps were swim- 
ming, was ^ filled with hairs and other things •whichf according 
to the wanderer’s pathetic phrase, had no business there* * 
Bergmann took great pains to become instructed in the Cal- 
ipuck religion-p-hence he associated much with the Gallungs or 
* piests* The yellow caswek of the Gallungs is not a habit of 
ntimility. And, although they would allow him to lij^ten to 
their expositions of the mysteries of * Bokdo Gaasarchan, ’ the 
destroyer of the * root of the tenfold evil, * yet they neVer lost 
to opportunity of impressing the ^ dog-eater’ with a due sense 
of bis unworthiness. A bitter quarrel took place betwcto two 
of these revxrcnd gentlemen, because one of them had conde- 
scend^; to allow Bergmann to smokp put of his own pipe- 7 - 
which his clcricar brother considered a most unpardon- 
able degradation of the order* It was to no purple that 
the more tolerant Gallung attempted to pacify his opponent* 
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by representm<T, that Bor^jmann, had smoked out of liitscJi- 
Chafi's pipe, and out of DsujanaKs pipe ; ' and Bitsch-Chan 
and Dsujanah were l)oth Gallungs of rank and sanctity. 
From words they came to blows, and Berj^mann’s friend soon si- 
lenced his opponent — he floored his brother Gallunp;, and stamp- 
ed upon him. However, after the heat of the battle had sub- 
sided, it was very evident from his behaviour, that lie repented 
him of the passion into which he had been betrayed for the sake 
of an unbeliever. 'Fhe same evening Bergrnann contributed 
to the amusement of Prince Aerdani and his Calmnck courtiers; 
and after (hey had diverted themselves enough at his expense, 
he stole off to his khabilka. ‘ 1 heard Aerdani still tinkling on 
his domhurr, * The dornburr is a kind of rude guitar ; and Aer- 
dani was an amateur of poetry and music ; ‘ and being very 
drowsy^ I sat in a doze waiting for the hour when it would be 
time to lie down and sleep, when one of the l)ody-guards of the 
prince stopped in, and ordered me to wait upon his master, ^ 
3)crgmann adds, with a laudable adherence to truth, that if lie 
were to say that the soldier ^ invited him, * he should tell a fal- 
sity. The music in Aerdani's khabitka did not proceed from hfs 
Highness himself, but from an old Calmuck sennachie, for such 
he was in strictness, who w^as accompanying his chant with the 
music of llie dornburr. The minstrel w\as placenl on his knees; 
and he had been singing so long and so enthusiastically, that he 
was now quite hoarse with continued exertion, — although he oc- 
casionally refreshed himself with a comfortable saucer of bohea. 
Bergman inquired what were the subjects of his songs. He re- 
ceived for answer from the minstrel, that lie was singing the 
deeds of the heroes of past times. — ^ Do you know many such 
ballads ? ' — * Yes, " replied the singer, ‘ I am Jilkd M^ith them 
up to wij very throat ; ’ and he lamented that his feeble voice did 
not equal his memory. The prince and princess were by this 
time in bed, or, to speak more correctly, on their sleeping couch, 
which was partly bid from view by the white curtains which wwe 
drawn in front of it. They were reclining at opposite ends of 
the couch. Aerdani took up more room than her Highness 
considered as a fair proportion of the couch — so she called 
him a ‘ clumsy bull, and ordered him to get out of the way ; * 
but Aerdani, whose soul was wrapt up in the strains of the 
minstrel, paid no attention to her reproof. Bergrnann be- 
gan to be tired of his entertainment ; and he pitied the 
hoarse and exhausted songster. He therefore solicited the 
prince to allow the bard to retire. ‘ No, ' answered the 
prince, * have not I just given him two camels i Let him 
VOL. fiXVIII* NO. oG. X 
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sing on. ’ — And the bard, hoarse as he was, was therefore 
coinpcllod to sooth his master’s ear till midnight. 

The Calmnck minstrels are called Dschangartschi, or singers of 
Dschangar, the principal hero of their rhapsodies. This person- 
age, who conquers earth, heaven and hell, in company with his 
twelve peers, is probably to be identified wdth some one of the in- 
carnate deities of the Hindoo mythology- The songs of Dschan- 
gar are said to be three hundred and sixty: — and there is evidently 
more than meets the car in this astronomical number. If Berg- 
man be C9rrcct in his statement, this hero and his deeds have 
only become known to the Calmucks in modern times — though 
in a manner sufliciently extraordinary to be worthy of the re- 
motest antiquity. A Calmnck of the vulgar herd, as the story 
goes — and there are many persons yet living, tlussians as well 
as Calmucks, who knew the man — fell sick and died ; and his 
corpse was exposed on the steppe, where the dogs licgan to 
gnaw it. Upon this the dead Calmnck came to life again, rt*- 
turned to his khabitka, and lived on just as before. Some 
time after, it came to pass that, one evening, a (iallung of 
high rank was entertained in the tent of the resuscitated Cal- 
muck. The evening was long, and the guest accidentally in- 
quired, whether there happened to be any one in the hut who 
could relate stories — a UHial pastime amongst the Calmucks. 
Upon this, our Caimuck, who had not hitherto shown the 
slightest trace of poetical talent, immediately poured" out his 
lay, and recited a canto oi’ the Dschangar-yuna. The Calnitick 
replied to the questions of his astonished auditory, by inform- 
ing them, that when bis soul was in the palace of Aerlich Chetn^ 
the Pluto of the Mongols,, liis disembodied spirit heard the poem 
•sung by the minor deities who surround the throne of the godf 
tor Aerlick Chan has a well furnished band of yocal and instru- 
mental performers. — ‘ Some played on the (V/mr, ’ or the fid- 
dle ; * others on the %urr^ ’ or the ftute ; ‘ others on the Dom» 
hnrr^ the Kavgarga^ or the Bisch-kurr, * We are I’liriher told, 
that when the god of the departed consulted his register, be 
found that the Calmnck had been cited before him by mistake- 
^ Why hast thou brought this man here? ’ said he, turning to 
the infernal messenger; ‘ his time is not yet come; take him 
back again. ’ ^ Aerlick Chan was desirous, not only of restor- 
ing the Caimuck to the upper world, but also of making him a- 

♦ ThiiJ story niuy be compared to the return of Cleodemns from* 
the infernal regions ; and Aerlick Chan acted and spoke as Pluto did 
under similar circumstances— o ci nAouT^v ^yetyotKri/ifri kch ttf 
OuTfii TO o/ttj 
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mfiends for the anxiety which he had sustained. He therefore de- 
sired the trembling visitant to ‘ choose such of the songs of the 
minstrels as pleased him most» * and which he was to be allowed 
to recollect on his return to the flesh ; and the Calmuck accord- 
ingly selected the lay of l)schangar. 

it might be thought that the deity bestowed a very doubtful 
boon upon the Calmuck Orpheus, by thus recompensing him 
with 

‘ idle poetry, 

That fruitle ss and unprofitable art ; 

(rood unto none, but least to the professors. * 

But the event proved the prescience of the judge of hell. The 

[ )oet was summoned into the presence of Zabach Dorschi, wlicre 
le sung another canto of his lay, which continued till midnight. 
The Chan was delighted with the miraculous talent which had 
thus developed itsell' in his vas<^al, whom he immediately creat- 
ed his poet laiironte ; and, for this first specimen of his skill, 
he bestowed no less than forty sheep upon him — a truly mu- 
nificent gift. The Nojones and Saissangs, or noblemen and 
grand dignitaries, vied with each other in imitating the exam- 
ple of their master: They took off their robes and caftans, and 
threw them on the back of the Laireato, till he was almost 
overwhelmed with their liberality. The poeCs imagination, or 
liis memory, if his verses are to be considered as the reminis- 
cences of the strains of Aerlick Chan's minstrels, seemed to 
be inexhaustible, and every day produced its song. These 
rhapsodies were listened iti with eagerness by his admirers. 
When Zabach Dorschi fled to China, the minstrel accompa- 
nied him ; and the songs of Dschangar were only preserved by 
the retentive memories of his former auditors. 

The 18th of May 1800, was the first day of the feast called 
the Uerruss, one of the great festivals of the Calmucks, which 
is celebrated in honour of their chief idol, ‘ Dschagdscliaumni.^ 
It continues during seven days ; from the eighth to the fifteenth 
of the first summer month. Uerruss is a holiday of good cheer 
and merrimenu During ih^ •vehile feasts and during the feast 
of Lamps^ brandy, the koumiss or milk brandy, is prohibited 
by the Calmuck ritual ; but, in this holy week, Dschagdschamu- 
ni allows his votaries to partake of their favourite liquor to their 
hearts’ content. 

The ceremonies began at break of day ; the whole assembled 
horde— princes and people, clergy and laity — kneeled and pray- 
ed, and prostrated themselves three times before the rising sun i 

X 2 ‘ 
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and streams of brandy were spurted into the air, f and poured 
out as libations. Prayers were then resumed ; and after the 
prayer, the brandy vessels again made their appearance ; but 
this time their contents were not spurted in the air, or poured on 
the ground. The god had received his share, and priests and 
people now partook of their portion, with the most edifying 
fervour* The horde then breakfasted on boiled mutton and 
whey, which had been provided at the public expense ; and 
then they dispersed to their tents, where each pious Calmuck 
‘ had prpvided himself with a sufficient stock of brandy, by 
wdiich the feast of Dschagdschamuni was to be duly honoured. * 

The first dav of the feast was distinguished by a grand wrest- 
ling match. Four khabitkas, and two tents, were pitched in a 
proper spot, and between the khabitkas and tents a ring was 
formed by the fifty lancers who constitute the body guard of the 
Chan, and attend on him by night and day. 

The Darbatian horde U divided into two groat parties — the 
party of the tight sides ^ and the party of the left sides* The 
right sides belong to the Chan, whilst the left sides are consi- 
dered as constituting the party of the Chan^s wife, who, for 
shortness sake, we will call the Chanina. The distinction is 
hereditary. The son of a ‘right side ^ always continues a 
* right side. ’ The nature of these parties is not sufficiently 
explained ; they can scarcely be considered as castes, nnr does 
the division appear to have a religious object, 'flje Rus- 
sians are all reckoned as belonging to the right sides. Chan 
Tscliulschei and his wife sat at a fashionable distance from each 
other, on opposite sides of the ring, in the tents which had 
been prepared for them. The princess of the Calmucks has 
no political authority over her party, or the party of the left 
sides; yet on public occasions, in games and shows, and such 
like, the distinction of the ‘ sides ^ is carefully preserved; 
and the spectators and wrestlers therefore took their places ac- 
cordingly. 1'he wrestlers arc exceedingly anxious to keep up 
the honour of the sides to which they belong. And the Chan 

f ‘ The woman who had the management of the distilling, ^ 
says Dr Clarke, in his account of the CaJniucks, ‘ thrust a stick, 
with a small tuft of camefs hair at its extremity, through the ex* 
ternal co\ering of the clay; and thus collecting a small quantity of 
the brandy, she drew out the stick, dropped a portion upon the 
retort, ami, Waving the instrument above her head, scattered the 
remnining liquor hi the air* I asked the meaning of this ceremonyi 
and was answered, that it is a religious custom to give always a first 
drop of the brandy from the receiver to their god. * 
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and his spouse are equally jealous of the reputation of their parti- 
sans. At the onset, the right sides began to triumph. The first 
match, by means of a little management, was decided in favour 
of the Chan’s favourite wrestler — not indeed to the satisfaction 
of the umpires of the field, who presided on the side of the 
Chanina ; they maintained that the victory was not clearly won, 
and that the wrestlers should try another fall ; but their objec- 
tion was overruled, to the great mortification of the princess 
and her left sides. The second match, however, had a dif- 
ferent termination. Tuka, the champion of the Chanina, over- 
came his opponent in a few seconds; and, most manfully, ~ 
he caught the Chan’s wrestler by the feet, and fairly threw 
him over his head, with such violence, that, according to the 
boxing phrase, all his senses were beat out of him, I'he field 
now^ r<isoundcd with the cheering ol‘ the left sides. Tuka was 
conducted to the Chanina, who presented him with a pelisse, 
amidst the cries of woih ! woih ! from the victoiious party. 
^J'uka’s success w'as a good omen for the left sides. And in the 
succeeding matches, it was evident that, in strength, in conduct, 
and in skill, the right sides were exceedingly inferior to their ad- 
versaries. Tiie Chan lingered in expectation that the luck 
might turn : lint during dinner, and after dinner, the wrestling 
continued ; and the left sides still maintained their superiority 
in the most provoking manner. 

The Calmucks are strongly attached to their religion, al- 
though, for many years, tliey have been cut off from all com- 
munication with the visible head of the church — the Dalai La- 
ma- It is true, that they allow themselves to dispense with 
some inconvenient precepts and ordinances; yet they defend 
themselves stoiuly against all attempts which can be made to 
abandon Uieir national tenets, liergmann, by mere accident, 
gave great offence in relation to this tender point ; his compa- 
nions often took the liberty. of prying into his.|runks and travel- 
ling bags, * Even the Prince’s sons would tuhible ’ his * effects 
about’ in his presence, as well as in his absence. During one 
of these inspections, they unfortunately discovered a tract con- 
taining a dialogue in the Calmuck language — an attack on the 
divinity of Manshushari^ printed by the Missionaries at Sarep- 
ta. ♦ The book liesl the book lies! ' exclaimed the young Chan ; 
and he threw it on the ground with indignation. Kor could 
Benjamin allay the anger of the bystanders, until he surrender- 
ed up this heretical composition, which they cast into the fire 
with great joy, and burnt it to ashes. 

Our readers will recollect Dr Clarke’s engravings from ^ 
Calmuck paintings: — Painted gods ar6 by no means consid^^ 
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as equal to gods of molten-vvork ; but almost all the metal- 
workers fled to China with the Torgotiaii horde ; so that the Cal- 
mucks are now compelled to put up with second-rate deities. The 
GallunfTs are the only painters of sacred subjects. Thus also in 
the Greek cliurch, the Popes enjoy an exclusive monopoly of 
the saint manufacture ; and in '1 urkey, a materia! portion of 
tbcir income arises from this profitable onqiloymcnt : — Nor 
would a Russian Bog be W'orth the lighting of a farthing rush- 
light, were the stiff saint portrayed by any other than a cano- 
nical pencil. The pious Russian cannot abide the sight of the 
painting^ of Calmuck Burchans, which, in his opinion, are ait 
portraits of 8atan. It must be confessed that the hooded snakes 
and diabolical countenances of these incarnate deities, arc by 
no means prepossessing. But, on the other hand, the Cal- 
mucks are inclined to consider the Greek saints and Bogs ns en- 
titled to considerable respect j and, when no one observes tliein, 
they often try to win their favour, by showing tokens of vene- 
ration and worship to the Russian Burchans. 

It would be a deadly sin if a Gallung were to ask to be paid 
for his workmanship ; but he may receive whatever the person 
who employs him to paint the Burchans, clmoscs to bestow. The 
Calmucks know, that whatever is given to the Gallung, will be 
immediately carried to the credit of the donor in the Atban Tooli^ 
or golden book, which lies before Aerlic Chan, and in which all 
the good deeds of the departed are entered ; so that on these 
occasions they generally remunerate the sacred artists with great 
liberality. One of the most celebrated Burebau painters in 
Tscbutschei’s horde, is Zagaan- Gallung, who is worth upwards 
of 5000 head of cattle. As a tailor, and as a shoemaker, none of 
Zagaan’s competitors in tlie useful arts can at all pretend to ri- 
val him. In saddle-making he is also without an equal. Ex- 
eellence, however, is not to be attained in every pursuit ; and, 
although Zagaan is an artist of great eminence, yet he is not 

? uite at the head of the profession ; for, in the opinion of the 
"almuck connoisseurs, there is one other Gallung in the horde 
who excels him. The second son of the Chan bespoke a new 
god, Burchan-Sankuta by name, from this industrious priest. 
His reward was to be an hundred rubles, and Bergman obtained 
leave to see the Gallung working at his task. The process elu- 
cidates. the state of the arts amongst these people. The picture 
was painted on linen in body colours, on a ground of whiting, 
which was laid on with size, and smoothened with a dog’s tootn. 
The centre of the cloth was ascertained with mathematical pre- 
aision, by drawing diagonal lines from the corners of the cloth. 
Barchan Sankuta was placed exactly at the intersection. The 
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outline was drawn in Indian ink, on a sheet of Chinese tracing- 
paper, from which the Gallung mechanically transferred it to the 
cloth. The pattern was probably brought from China. Like the 
<Treek priests, therefore, the Gallungs are merely illuminators, 
who fill up an outline which they cannot draw. There is great 
reason to suppose that the Egyptian artists often w’orked in a 
similar manner. 

Prayer is one of the principal duties enjoined by Laniaism ^ 
and the Calmucks discharge this duty in the most exemplary 
manner, and with very little trouble to themselves. 

It is well known that a Homish priest must say his breviary 
five times a day. Among other stories which are I old of Je- 
suitical casuistry, it is said that the sons of St Ignatius invent- 
ed a convenient method of complying with the injunctions of 
the church. At the canonical hour, the Jesuit repeats the al- 
phabet from A to Z, to which he adds a short collect, in which 
he begs tliat the Christ-Cross row may be taken as an equiva- 
lent for all the prayers which can be made out of the combina- 
tion and repetition of the letters. The Calmncks iiavc display- 
ed still greater ingenuity. VV’e Europeans pride ourselves upon 
the supe riority which we have attained, by substituting machi- 
nery for human labour. We think we ha-ve accomplished mi- 
racles, by employing the ‘strong arm’ of ‘ uncoixjuered steam * 
in twirling the spindle, or in setting the wool card in motion. 
The followers of the grand Lama have done more — they have 
invented praying-jennies, which do the business in perfection. It 
is a doctrine amongst them, and it is so convenient to saints and 
sinners, that no Calmuck, whether freethinker or devotee, has 
ever ventured to call it in question; that as often as the paper, or 
other substance upon whiefa a prayer is written, is set in motion, 
this movement of the written prayer is as meritorious as its oral 
repetition. Thp Rurada, or praying machine, is therefore con- 
structed upon this principle.; — it consists of two cylinders, Or 
drums, filled within-side with rolls of paf>er covered with prajws 
and ejaculations, written in tlic Tangotian, or sacred language. 
The drums are hung in a neat frame, and are kept on the whirl 
with great facility, by the simple contrivance of a string and 
crank ; and every turn of the cylinder is perfectly equivalent to 
the repetition of all the prayers contained in it. The turning of 
the Kurada is an agreeable pastime in the long evenings of win- 
ter ; but Tartar ingenuity has discovered a method of dispensing 
^even with the slight degree of exertion which this compendtoos 
* substitute requires. We make * swift trochais’ roast our meat 
— they employ the smoke-jack to say their prayers for them 
end the kurada which spins over the fire in the mjdst of tti^ 
4 
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hut, iramfers all its devotional merit to the owner. The Mon- 
gols are yet more wisely economical of individual responsibility 
and labour. Amongst them, the inhabitants of a district coii- 
ttnict a kurada at their joint expense, which is placed in a mill- 
house by the side of a running stream ; and this subscription 
Icurada is made so large, that it holds prayers enough to serve 
for all the parish ; and, consequently, except in seasons of un- 
common drought, when the water is too low to turn the mill 
which grinds prayers for the parishioners, they are completely 
exonerated from the obligation of wasting their time in the 
CJmndt\ or temple. The Kimonn is another dumb substitute 
for devotion, of the same nature. It is a flag, upon which the 
air horse or Kimorin is painted, together with an appropriate 
selection from the CHlmuck ritual. Such were the consecrat- 
ed ensigns seen by Dr Clarke. As long as the Kimorin flut- 
ters in tlic wind, tijc inhalntants of the tent upon which it 
is hoisted, are making their way to heaven by help of the air 
horse* 

If Captain Rnggado, had lost any of his gifted followers, 
such as Fine-ear, who could hear the grass grow — Strong-buck, 
who could carry a hogshead of wine under each arm — Sharp- 
eye, who could see a needle in the grass fifty miles ofr— Never- 
iniss, who could transfix an orange wdth liis arrows at the same 
distance — or Flect-of-foot, who could fetch the arrow back again 
in five minutes time; — he might, if credit be given to' Benjamin 
Bergmann, have easily supplied the loss, by recruiting amongst 
the Calmucks- 

Benjamin describes the happy organization of tiie Calmuck 
frame, by detailing the, excellences of their senses — all five fol- 
low in due order. In the first place, we must begin with Sight, 
lie says, that the constant exertion which the Calmucks make 
to discern objects across the steppes, converts their eyes into 
natural telescopes. * A party of Calmucks ' — this is one of his 
illustrative anecdotes — ‘ had lost their way in the steppe, and 
were unable to recover the track of the horde. ’ — ‘ Ha, ex- 
‘ claimed one of the troop, I see a horseman mounted on a pie- 
^ bald horse, riding up the hillock: ’ The others took the direc- 
tion pointed out by their leader; and, at the end of a journey 
of ivoctiUj versts^ they arrived at a hillock — a drunken Calmuck 
was asleep on the turf, and his piebald horse was standing by 
Iiis side. Let the Wolga be ever so troubled, the Calmuck 
fishermen can always see where the fish are to be found ; nay, 
many are able, not only to discern the voake of a fish which has 
escaped from die net, but even to point out the spot in the wa- 
ter where such a fugitive fish lias remained s^ti9nary. Cal* 
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muck ears can distinguish a voice many versts off, and are ser- 
viceable to the latest period of life. The Calnjuck nose, al- 
though it is nobly indifferent to many odours which would 
create no agreeable impression on the denaturalized olfactory 
nerves of a European, is foil worthy of a place between a pair 
of Calmuck eyes. The Calmuck can smell the smoke of the 
ivatch lire, long before the blaze is discernible ; and some Cal- 
mijcks possess the sense of smelling in such perfection, that, iti 
the darkest nights, they ran ascertain in which part of the 
steppe they arc, and how far they have yet to travel, by the 
sincil of the herbs they tread upon. Benjamin thinks that his 
readers may be inclined to dispute their superiority in the two 
remaining senses, taste and feeling. The palate he vindicates 
%vith success ; and as for lociing, if the gentlest breeze finds its 
way through the top of the tent, they can immediately tell 
from the temperature, or some other occult pLCuliarity, from 
which quarter it blows ; yet, he adds wu'th candour — ‘ if any 
* one will maintain, that the sense of feeling is the weakest of 
‘ the senses of the Calmucks, he may be right j I will not dis- 
‘ pure it, ' 

The Calmucks are intelligent and acute in no ordinary de- 
gree. They are all natural orators, and speak with groat Hu- 
ency. They can argue soundly; and iheir discourses abound 
with happy turns, and ingenious parables. The Scythian of the 
ancients is characterized by wit and acuteness. I Ic appears well 
spoken, ready, and confident. The ‘ Scyiliian answer ’ became 
proverbial. Anacharsis and Toxaris have been drawm by mas- 
terly hands, and they are not imaginary portraits; and the Cal- 
mucks have not degenerated. Their taruities are not unculti- 
vated. Almost every Calmuck can read and write his own lan- 
guage ; and many are also capable of reading and writing the 
Tibetian language, although, it is true, that few' of them under- 
stand it. Berginann give^ a much bettor account of the lite- 
rature of the Calmucks than is to be found in Pallas. In fact, 
they may be considered as the scholars of the Hindoos; — and* 
notwithstanding their roving habits, they have attained a con- 
siderable degree of proficiency in the humanities. 

When Bergmann returned to ISarcpta, and exchanged his 
tent lor a house, he could not easily accustom himself to the 
fixed, close habitation. He lost his appetite and his rest ; and 
the close atmosphere of the room was intolerably oppressive to 
^him ; And if circumstances would have allowed him to do so, it 
is evident that he would have wished to end his days amongst 
the Calmucks. The state of nature seems to suit us best after 
all. The ^ noble savage ’ has been long reclaimed ; yet he soon 
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runs wild again. A man of full age* bred up wi the wildcrnessj, 
cannot be made to obey the lessons of civilization ; but he will 
easily unlearn them. The European prisoner becomes a Che- 
rokee ; and the North-wester accustoms himself to the wigwam;p 
and the fare of the forest. 

< When I returned to my native country in 1800, after many 

* years absence, ’ — it is Englehardt who is speaking, — ‘I de- 

* termined to pursue, in the mountains of Russia, the Geo- 

* gnostic inquiries which have been begun in France and 
‘ Germany. It was my intention to begin with Caucasus 5 
^ when I received an invitation from Bucharest to travel a- 
‘ mongst the mountains of Wallachia. ' Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia were then occupied by the Russians ; and lie thought 
he had a favourable opportunity * of supplying an import- 
ant chasm ’ in geognosy. And Dr Farroil resolved to ac- 
company him, for the purpose of ‘ studying the vegetation 
of the Southern provinces of Russia." Count Barclay de 
Tolly, furnished them with letters of recommendation to Count 
Kaminisky, the commander in cliief of the Moldavian army; 
and they began their journey in 1811. The great events which 
were then taking place in Europe, prevented the completion of 
the tour. The greater part of the Russian army withdrew from 
Wallachia and Moldavia, and marched to Poland ; and the 
country was in too perturbed a state to allow it to be visited. 
Thus disappointed, they proceeded to the Crimea. After they 
had satisfied their curiosity by exploring it, they resumed their 
former plan. And Count Barclay de Tolly, to whom they ap- 
plied, again facilitated the enterprise. 

Their travels in Caucasus begin at the important fortress 
founded by Potemkin, and called by the appropriate name of 
‘ Wladi-Kawkas. " The ‘ Ruler of Caucasus * performs its duty; 
and the garrison is sufficient to check the Karbadinians, Tchet- 
«chcnzians, Jugiirhis, Kists, Ossetes, Durgues, and the other rest- 
less tribes who surround it. The Russians, governing by po- 
licy as well as strength, seek to maintain their influence by be- 
stowing military rank and pay, and orders of knighthood, upon 
the Caucasian chieftains. Kasbeck 0/' that ilk, is a Prince in 
his own right ; and although he has condescended to accept a co- 
lonelcy in the Russian service, be is one of the most powerful 
of these leaders. He is lord of the villas Stephan Zminda^ 
otherwise Kasbcck, which is situated at the foot of the lofty 
mountain which bears tjie latter name ; and the Ossetes who 
inhabit the valley of the Terek, ‘ from the fortress Dariel to 
mount Kaschaw, " are subjected to him. This valley is upwards 
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of 40 versts in length ; and all the villages within it are either 
under his protectum^ or peopled by his immediate vassals. 

Crencral del Pozzo, the commandant of ‘ Wladi Kawkas, * 
invited Kasbeek to the fort, in onler that he might introduce 
him to Englehardt and Parrott, who were desirous of vis-uini^ 
the sources of the Terek, and of exploriiig the tuountaiii wliich 
Kasbeek considers as his property. The Prince attended ao 
cordingiy, accompanied by a train of well-armed fi)llowTrs. He 
was distii)gu!siied arnontrst them by bis white horse and iiis 
dress; and there was a slight and superlicial appearance of Eu- 
ropean breeding about him. 

Near Stephan Zminda is the castle of the Prince, formed by a 
high wall, enclosing his dwelling-house and several other build- 
ings. The castle of the Raron in Candide was the finest in all 
Westphalia, because it had a door and windows; and Kasbeek 
is not a little proud of his residence for the same reason, 'Fhe 
ihstness, it seems, wore rather a forbid i rig aspect. Kasbeck’s re- 
tainers came out to meet him ; they were ail armed ; and theye- 
vidently looked on the strangers with an eye of suspicion. En- 
glehardt and Parrott did not dare to dismount, till the dogs, who 
were ready to tear them in pieces, were driven away. They were 
then sho wn into a kind of neglected barn ; the walls were damp 
— it received the light only through a loophiiie; nor did it con- 
tain any lurniture wlnitcver. Preparations, however, were soon 
iiiade for their entertainment. The servants brought in chaiisi 
and tables, and beds, and their dinner made its af)pearancc; — 
it was a Eurc^pean meal, but badly dressed. Kaslack filled a 
silver beaker with wine, which lie drank olf to the health of lik 
guests. — When they liad finished eating, the Georgian servants 
took possession of the remains of the feast, and quarrelled and 
fought for the scraps and bones. 

The villagers would not give a clear account of the rela- 
tion in which they stood toward their chicitain. They said 
that they were not obliged to obey his orders ; — ‘ they workeil 
freely, and of their own accord ; — he paid them either in vk- 
tiial or in money and, in their turn, they made him 
of a portion of their crojis. ’ Tlic true iiatuio of these feudal be- 
nevolences, however, might be easily judged from the care which 
Kasbeek took to number the sheaves in the fields ; and thech^s^ 
tisement which was inflicted on tw»oof tlic villagers, who had at- 
tempted to quit the valley, and to carry oft* their cattle to Wladi 
Kavvkas, gave a practical illustration of their rights and privi- 
*leges. 'Ine tributes, however, which Kasbeek can exact from 
his va«5sals, must l>e of small account. The Ossetes are miser- 
ably poor; they cultivate no other grain but rye and barley; and 
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these in small quantities. Kasbeck is proprietor of numerous 
Sucks of sheep; but he has no opportunity of turning them 
into money. Englebardt therefore conjectures, that his income 
arises, not from his chieftainship, but from his trade. Me is 
a carrier on a large scale, and supplies the Russian govern- 
ment with forage and draught cattle ; and he is without a com- 
petitor in this nrohtable callirjg. 

The first excursion of Englebardt and Parrott was to the 
springs of the Terek. The guides on this occasion were se- 
ven sturdy Ossetes from the village Kobi. Their departure 
was accompanied wuth a certain degree of solemnity. Kasbeck 
ordered his attendants to quit the room; and after having di- 
vided amongst the guides the money which had been pro- 
mised to them, he addressed their leader in the Russian lan- 
guage — ^ Gegor Machnictiew Tawamievv. * I deliver these men 
into thy care — * their heads arc as my head ; lead iheui tru- 
‘ ly and faithlully to the springs of the Terek, and conduct 
* them safely back again; if tliey separate from each other, 
‘ each must be equally protected ; and now depart with the 
< Lord. • 

The valley of the Terek is peopled by the Ossetes. This 
tribe is said to have been antienily converted to Christianity by 
the Georgian missionaries. But their conversion was proba- 
bly little more than nominal ; and at present they a^e in great 
peril of being doomed to partake of the bitter fruits of the tree 
Zaccoum — for they are very sinful and lukewarm Mahometans 
— we will not insult the prophet by calling them his followers. 
A Turkish Mullah ventures dmong them now and then, to in- 
struct them in the law of the faithful — and the Ossetes treat 
the Mahometan missionaries with great personal respect, at the 
same time that they are wholly heedless of their exhortations. 

The excursions of Englehardt and Parrott furnish us with 
striking pictures of the manners of the Caucasians. Their 
guides avoid(‘(l Ciuning too near to the hamlets. ‘ The villag- 
ers, * as they told the travellers, * often fire at one another Ooin 
the towers of their houses, if any trifling dispute has taken place ; 
•—and strangers are in still greater clanger. ' The guides added, 
that if they felt themselves * somewhat assured, it was because 
they had numerous relations in the neighbourhood, who would 
avenge them if they were killed ; yet it was necessary to be on 
their guard. ' Near Abana they discovered a mineral spring. 
Knglehardt and his companion ' tasted the water, which is 
atrongly astringent. ^ Animals ‘ which drink it do not live 
Jong. * We should doubt whether any animal would taste this 
poisonous water. They wished to examine the strata from 
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wboncc it sprung ; but, when they came near to the rocks, the 
women, who observed tluni, screamed out their threats and vi- 
tuperations, Tf»e guides feared that the male Ossetes would 
come to the as^^istance of their screaming helpn)atofe ; and our 
iniviller'' withdrew. On their return, ti:€y had better success; 
and ihry prorurecl specimens of the rock — a clay slate, which is 
vc»*v rich in alum and sulphur. 'Fhc women were well aware 
of the n ineral contents of the rock ; and hence arose their jea- 
lousy of the strangers ; for the Os‘‘eLes make their own gun- 
powder, which is of an excellent quality; and they are very 
careful to conceal the processes wliich they employ, and the 
places where they collect the materials for this important manu- 
facture. 

The mountains of Caucasus form two chains running parallel 
to eacluother. The highest range covered with perpetual 
snow. The lower or northern mountains are called the Black 
Mountains. In the snowy chain, the mountains Elbrus and 
Kasbeck rise towering above the rest, the forn)er cf which is 
supposed to exceed Mount Blanc in height ; and its base is un- 
approachable during the greater part of the year, when it is sur- 
rounded by sw^amps formed by the melted snow’s. Engleharilt 
and Parrott anticipated the delight they would have in collect- 
ing specimens from these * rocks of primitive formation ; * but 
their plans were disappointed, and, in some meixsure, by the 
scruples of A slam Beg their intended guide. 

^ The neighbourhood of Mount Kasbeck affords greater facili- 
ties; they were, however, compelled to w’^ait many days before the 
weather was such as to allow them to make the attempt of at- 
taining the summit of the ‘ snow’ mountain, ^ till at length a 
brisk south wund dispersed the clouds which hung upon it- — ‘ It is 
now a good time to ascend the mountain, ^ said the old Georgian 
Prince, ‘ and your guides are ready. * These guides were two 
Georgian hunters, and an interpreter; and the travellers were 
also furnished with a horse, upon which their instruments and 
baggage were loaded. The way up the side of the mountain 
lay through romantic ravines ; and after they had journeyed up 
hill during some hours, the top of Kasbeck appeared yet more 
distant than when it was seen from the banks of the Terek, as 
they WTre now at the foot of a lofty cliff of rock over which it 
was just perceptible. They rested themselves in a hut belong- 
ing to Kasbeck*s shepherds ; and the two Georgians already be- 
gan to be faint-hearted, and proposed to stop there till ‘ to- 
morrow : ' But our travellers were not to be deterred; and after 
a toilsome ascent, they found themselves at the verge of the 
fields of frozen snow, which perpetually cover the upper parts 
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of the mountain. From this spot they proceeded, accompanied 
only by one of their guides. 

Wc are now literally on fairy ground. These are the mysterious 
mountains of the mighty Caf, the dwelling of the Preadamite mo- 
narchs, the retreat of the Dives, the Peris and the Genii. It is here 
that Eblis was commanded to imprison Gian ben Gian, the ruler 
of the Peris, together with his train of rebellious spirits, to whom 
the earth had been subjected during two thousand years. Here 
also the Dives were humbled before the race of Adam, tlie beings 
whom they had despi«;ed, when they were conquered by Thain- 
math, the owner of the sevenfold constellated shield, which once 
belonged to the Preadamite Solomons. * Caucasus is yet llie 
feat of fiction. The legends which have been embellished by the 
inventive fancy of the Arabs and Persians, are found even now 
amongst the inhabitants. These mountains have beer consi- 
dered as the cradle of the nations of Europe and Asia ; and, if 
we knew more of the traditions which arc rementbered in this 
district, much curious illustration would be given to the mvtbo- 
logy of the old world. The Caucasians believe that Mount 
Eibras is haunted by numberless spirits and demons, whose 
fovereign Dschin Padischaw, strikes the wretch who invades 
bis dominions, with instant blindness. Dschin Padischaw is 
undoubtedly the Gian ben Gian of the Tarikh Tabari, thotigh 
jiow he is no better than King Puck. Elbrus ‘ ^the graci- 
ous, the holy mountain, ’ is also venerated, because the Ark 
of Noah first drifted there; the vessel afterwards floated to 
Mount Ararat: — nor can the summit of the mountain be at- 
tained by sinl’ul man. Kasbeck is viewed with e(|ual awe. 
The neighbouring tribes, whose creed is a strange amalgamation 
of Paganism and Christianity, and Jmlaism and Maliotnctry, 
revere it under the name of Christe-Zup— the hill of Christ. 
It was once inhabited by the Virgin Mary, and an enormous 
bird, a roc, or a sirnorgh watches over the cradle and the gar- 
ments which she left there. And sacrifices are offered up by 
them to the pi'ophet Elias, who abo ulfecLs this ‘ high place ' of 
devotion. 

In the reign of Heraclins, a coufde of adventurous priests 
— a father and his son — undertook visit the relicks in the 

mountain. The old man succeeded ; he brought down a rag 
of the tent in which the cradle is placed, and a chip of 
the cradle itself, both of which bore the most authentic marks 
of antiquity, for the cloth was moth-eaten, and the wood was, 
worm-eaten— 'besides which, he obtained a sample of the trca-< 
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sure of the Virgin Mary, from which it appeared, that, in the 
days of the Virgin Mary, the current coin was very much like 
the Turkish paras which were afterwards coined in the days of 
the Emperor Selim. The old priest presented his acquisitions^ 
to his son ; and then he informed him, that it was Ijis inten- 
tion to ascend the hill again, to rejoin the company of the holy 
angels : — and the story ends in mystery, for he certainly never 
returned. It is thought that he perished amongst the snows. 
We can recognise the same vein of fabling in the talcs which 
Sir John Mandeville has given respecting ‘ Mounte Ararallie, ' 
which ‘ a man maye not gon up for gret plcntie of snow that 
is allc weys in that monritayne. — So that no man may gon up 
there; no, never man did sith the tyme of Noe, saf a monke, 
tJiat by the grace of God ’ brought one of the planks of the 
nrk clow«, ‘ which is yi t in the mynstcr at the foot of the mouri- 
tayno. " 

Englcliardt and Purrott were labouring np the glaciers, when 
tlicir guide told them they must stop. * No one dares to go 
further than yonder crag; if you try to pass beyond it, the 
mountain will disappear in darkness, and your lives will be 
forfeited:’ But frr>m ‘ ihis’^pot, ’ he said, they could sec the 
w^onders of Kasbcck — * the cross on that ridge of rocks, and the 
monastery on the inaccessible cliff, in which the cradle of ("hrist, 
and other invaluable treasures, are deposited. ’ Whilst he was 
speaking, two pillars of cloud emerged out of the gulph before 
jhem, and hid the rocis to which he was pointing. The Geor- 
gian now appeared seized with a fit of enthusiasm, which caused 
him to forget his warnings; and he ran beyond the fated crag, 
crossing himself, and exclaiming aloud, Christe, Christe, Christe. 
The clouds became thinner, and he lifted up his voice, and he 
repeated his ejaculations, when all at once there arose a violent 
gust of wind, which rent the cloudy veil. The guide was over- 
joyed at the success of his exorcisms : he snatched tlie telescope 
from Englehardt, and exclaimed, that he saw the cross, and tlie 
iron door and shining pillars of the monastery. The travellers 
took the telescope in their turn, but they could discover nothing 
save rocks of porphyry, shivcreil and broken in fantastic forms ; 
and they began to suppose, that the wondrous objects in which 
the hunter was rejoicing, were nothing more than the creations 
of his fancy; when at length they also distinctly saw the cross on 
the rocks. They would gladly have pursued the enterprise : But 
the clouds gathered round them again, and it was near nights 
fall ; and they w^ere compelled to make the best of their way to 
the shepherd’s hut — a mere hovel of stones rudely piled ; where 
they passed the night. 
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On the next day they renewed their endeavours to ^Jiirmount 
the difficulties wliich opposed them; but there was no pc/feibility 
of persuading the guide to proceed much further than they had 
clone on the preceding day. Dr Parrott showed him a couple of 
ducats; but neither bribes nor threats, nor entreaties, could move 
him ; and the Doctor was compelled to proceed alone alimg the 
glaciers, bearing his barometer in his hand. As he ascended, 
the fissures in the frozen snow became wdder, the slope became 
steeper; and when he had reached a station which he ascertain- 
ed by barometric admeasurement to be 2003 toises above the 
level of the Black Sea, he w^as reluctantly compelled to desist. 
By dint of great exertion, however, he reached the cross which 
ho had seen from below ; it was hewn out of a block of porphy- 
ry, and fixed, fay means of smaller stones, on another block 
which projected from the face of the clilll Near the crcx.s was a 
low circular wall of loose stones ; and, on the other side, there 
is a cairn of stones of considerable height, near which is stand- 
ing a rude pillar of porphyry. Tim monastery, as the guide 
called it, and which Is the subject of so many legends, is a grotto 
excavated in the cliff, about l.'>0 toises higher than the cross: It 
appeared wholly inaccessible from beneath; but Dr Parrott con- 
jectured, that it might be entered by gaining the top of the rocks, 
and then letting tlie adventurer down in front by means of h 
rope. A part of the rock was cut smooth ; and in the centre of 
this space was the portal of the cavern, which is partly closed by 
two slabs of stone resembling folding dooj\s< They are support-, 
ed on each side by pillars ; and the stone doors, as well as the 
pillars, glitter like mica. The great elevation of this grotto, 
renders it exceedingly remarkable. The rock is at least 500 
toises above the boundary of perpetual snow; and, in this re- 
spect, we believe that, whether it be of Christian origin, or whe- 
ther, as is more probable, it should be referr^'d to a period an- 
terior to the introduction of Christianity, the grotto of Mount 
Kasbeck is without a parallel amongst the cavern temples and 
sepulchres of antiquity. 

Dr Parrott was indefatigable; and lie made a third attempt to 
gain the summit of Mount Kasbcck, in compa^ with four Rus- 
sian soldiers from the garrison of Stephan Zminda; and al- 
though he did not reach the very top, yet he came sufficiently 
near to ir, to enable him to ascertain the total height of the 
mountain with tolerable accuracy. He reckons it at 2^100 toises 
above the level of the Black Sea. 

Our travellers lament that they had not an opportunity of ex- 
tending tlieir botanical researches through the Cauca.s!an rati- 
geS| particularly as they found the vegetation of Mount Kas- 
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beck vras rick in n&w an^ interesting appearances. * At tbe 
height of 1 300 toises above the level of the sea, and 400 high* 
er than llamond, under an equal parallel of latitude, found 
the last plant in the Pyrenees ; * they discovered a new species 
of Cerasliumt to which they gave the name of Cerastium K^s- 
beck. The plants which sprung from the debris of the decom- 
posed porphyry rocks, in which there was not the slightest ad- 
mixture ol vegetable mould, were both in bud and in flower. 
— < It was to be expected that such an unusual habitat would be 
attended with corresponding phenomena in the structure of the 
plant; and many particulars were observable, which were suffi- 
ciently remurkablo. The buds, tire capsules and the seeds, had 
sustained no alteration ; the hrst were full as large as in the Ceras- 
dum Alpinum. On the contrary, the stalks and leaves woie a new 
appearance, 'flie former weie exceedingly thin and creeping. The 
leaves wtre of a yellowish green; some of the usual form, but very 
small; otliers were very long and narrow, like the leaves of grasses. ’ 

The tribe of the Galga-Ingttskes maintains its independence 
in the recesses of Caucasus. Pallas describes the Ingushes as 

* semi-barbarians, * although * he had heard that they were ho- 
nest and brave ; ’ and a Roman Catholic Missionary informed 
him, that a church was situated in their territory, built on 
the model of the Holy Sepulchre, and which contained books 
and manuscripts, and Gothic inscriptions. These relations ex- 
cited the curiosity of oaf travellers : and as Pallas had not pe- 
netrated into the glens the Ingushes, they resolved to visit 
ifeem. 

Some years ago, a colony of the Galga-Ingushes established 
tbentselves at Nasiran. When Pallas travelled in this disfrict, 
some of these pe<^le were desirous of living under the protec- 
tion of tbe Russian government, a permission which was after- 
ivards granted, ^'neral del Poxzo selected the principal elders 
df this colony^ as proper guides for ojir travellers. These men 
ibared, or perhaps pretended to fe4r, to undertake a journey 
nmongst their kinkmen, and it became necessary to overcome 
l;heir reluctance, by proraising tlietn a handsome reward. But, 
with thkadonoias, they reibsed to undertake the guidance 
m more than obe VC die trayeUers $ besides which, they stipo- 
'Isted, that be should .bMh|^;ub^ in the country dress. 

* Rr^hacdt set ou^ w^ompany with (the five elders of Na- 

t^'ther with iliH '^rpreters, who were in the service 
ma Genertd. It ntby m noticed, that it was thought ad* 
tw^le to detain ,the ^ of one of the elders in the fort, as b 
P ostage ibr the fidelity of his &ther. Englehardt and bis train 
jiSssed through n chain Vf w^red stfang^ 

- voi.,t!cxvm. ‘ . T ' ■ 
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named rivers— the Fchoppi and the Bhars. Pallas describes 
the Ingush deputies as * speaking as if their mouths were filled 
with stones ; ’ and we suppose that these harmonious names aro 
specimens of the Ingush language. 

Towards the end of the fertite and picturesque glen of the 
Axai, the path became narrow, and wound upwards along the 
rocks of limestone : It 'ended abruptly at a fissure in the rock^, 
which was to be crossed by a slight and insecnre bridge, com- 
}>oscd of poles interwoven with withies, and covered with shi- 
vers and fragments from the rocks. On the right, they saw a 
pillar erected on the cliff. ‘ This, ’ said the guide, ‘ is the 
gravestone of a murdered man ; and it is a holy place, where 
the Ingushes are used to pray.’ The narrow extremity of 
the glen is completely closed by a wall, which extends from the 
locks on the western side, to the banks of the Axxi. The 
Axai runs close under the feet of the jutting rocks which 
form its eastern bank. It is a rapid mountain stream, and 
the clear green water is constantly covered with foam. There 
is 8 single gate in this wall, flanked by a tower; and this 
is the only entrance to the secluded vali^ of the Galga. 
They passed through the fortified gateway, without cncoun- 
any of the inhabitants of the valley ; for the tower ia 
df^rted, and in decay. Just within* side the wall, a cavern 
was shown to Englenardt, which anciently the retreat 
of a warlike maiden: — she was also a saint; and the hunt- 
ers go there in pilgrimage. The traditions of warlike wp« 
mcm, of a race of Amazons, are current in many- parts of Cau- 
casus ; but, as Englehardt observes, they cannot be investigated 
in a satisfactory manner, until the languages spoken by the inha- 
bitants are better understood# Chardin scarcely doubted of the 
existence of the Auiu^odS ; for although be * did not meet with 
any one who bad been in thesr country, ’ yet he heard several peo- 
ple talk about them ; .and', what was more, the prince of Geor- 
^a showed him an Amazonian dress, * of coarse woollen cloth, 
of a very strange fashion, <the spoiis of an Amazon who was 
killed near Cachet during, the last wars.* Chardin expected 
that We should soon hear more of the Amazons; for the Capu- 
ahins kt Teflis infonned.hiai, that in the ensuing spring they 
intenflcd to send *two mtuionaries' to these warlike ladies, 

'sp^al order of the congregation of the Propi^anda. And, 
|lbubt]esi,.the FaAera wptw ^mve fiond much .employment in, 
■|hfc Arai^n country-, 

C^polite to the cavern are the ruins of a hamlet, which' wiia 
d^jC^ed ^hy , th<|< fall of '^the {emending rocks. Here a eouncS 
w^ took into oensideration, (hat 
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J5nglehardli’$ disguise couU only conceal him whilst they were 
on the road, and travelling in a body. If they stopped any 
where, he would be inevitably discovered. At length they de- 
termined to give out that he was General del Porto’s plenipo- 
tentiary, and that he was sent for the purpose of concmdtng a 
treaty of amity with certain of the Ga%a villages, which were 
then on ill t^rms with the Russians ; and, as we gather from rhe 
sequel of the narrative, the interpreters and the elders were 
really charged with this mission. 

Aoout the • mountance * of a verst beyond the ruinous hou- 
ses, the solitary defile suddenly expand^ into a wide valley, 
surrounded on every side by lofty rocks and mountains. It 
wore a cheerful look. It w^s chequered witli pastures and 
corn freids. The villages were thickly set : there were some 
on the •acclivities of the rocks, others on the tops of the low- 
er hills, and others on the leVel ground. At a distance they 
appeared like little towns. Some of these were walled ; and, in 
all, numerous towers arose amongst the white stone fapuses. 
The fortification which protects the valley will remind the reader 
of the wall of Alexander, so celebrated in the romances of the 
Ea«.tern aS well as the Western world, by which he endosed 
Gog and Magog within the hills of Caucasus, lest they shodld 
br^k loose and waste the land.. The interpreter Salem dis- 
covered the country of ^tjeouge and Mamouge in the midst of 
Caucasus, a country full of * cultivated fields and cities, and en- 
4 C|^mpassed by inaccessible mountains, perpetually crowned with 
snow and thick douds. ’ t The valley of the Ingushes seems to 
have been the proto^pe of this place of seclusion. If one Alex- 
tinder enclosed the Caucasians^, it teems to have been decreed 
that another should let them loose. And Mr Penn and Mr 
Frere wilh do well to consider, whether the late campaigns may 
not have verified the prophecy which was enrrent ahioDj^t the 
men of that ^countre' in iSr John MandevtHe’s days, ^namely, 
that ‘ in ttie tynae of Antichrist they were to comen out ag|ayn. * 

One of the goides hod a relation in a considerable village,' cr.U 
ed Agican ; and Enghhandt and the interpreters remained 
bind, whil^ thelnj^tsh rod^ on tb ask pennissioti to iotrodiuco' 
stranger^ This w^ but the arms of the 

we& taken frorh them before entered thedwdiling, and they 
iirere conducted^ nof into the hobse, ^but on tbp ^t^rodf of t^e 
lower story. . The Rouses dre built ,in djim^nsil each ris«^ 
^g higber thdh the other : th^e commumede on the ou^idd 
^ . Y2 
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by tight ladders, which can be removed in nh instant ; so that^ 
in war-time, each division can be defended by itseif. Near the 
house is a lofty tower,' in which the wothen and children take 
refuge. The door is several feet above the ground | and it re- 
ceives the tight only through loopholes. Some of the houses 
have another tower on the upppr story, which is used as a cran- 
aty. Englehardt and his companions remained about half an* 
hour on the roof of the first story. They were then conducted 
to the roof of the second story, where they were regaled ac- 
cording to the Ingush fashion— a fire was kindlecf in a cavity ofi 
the fiat stone terrace and the two sons of the master of the 
house brought a sheep, which was led before tl»e fire. The old 
man luade a long and solemn oration on the occasion. < The 

* sheep, he said, was born on the day when his relative left the 

* village— he had fed it in hopes of his return } and now, after 
two years, how happy he was to be able to offer it to his rela- 

* tion, and to the fiiends of hb relation ! * The speech was ac- 
comjpt^ied by much oratorical action ; and when it was ended, 
the sheep was led away to be killed. Englehardt’s escort would* 
not part with the animal, till they had admired its good points, 
and its fktness — and they praise the liberality of their host. 
A{|^ when he left' them to superintend the pr^arations for the 
meat, the discourse still ran on the superior hospitality and 
^ood housekeeping of the Ingushes.' Jllwen the Ossetiw inter- 
preter agreed that the Ingushes were better off than his own. 
people. 

When night came, the maid-servftnts of the house strewed a' 
bed of straw for Englehardt*s companions $ an4 the damsels as- 
sisted the ^ests in ooiBng their shoes ahd stockings, or rather- 
gaiters. The girls made a show of concealing their faces ; but 
an old woman who stoc4, by, seemed to try to tease the good 
bashful creatures, by throwing light of the torch which she 
b^d, full on their count^tances, whilst they were thus employed. 
The villagers assembled on the following morning, io consider 
the proposals of the Russbm Governor ; they «ei« all armed 
with daggers and clubs $ bui.the congress tmded without blood- 
ebed ; although solute angrjplta^ arose during the debate. Our 
supposed negadai^ was set^ed on a stone ; and the diploma- 
tists, who were attached to tlm legation, stood round him, and 
manag^ so well as to appear to receive instructions from the 
ebicC of the embassy ;.wKotbii>g definitive was settled i but it 
. %89 agttcd that, tp the courts of the day, a general confer^eer 
‘ at which the inhabitants of Targien and Chea* 

be bivited VaSsist. 

gavn l^glehacdt time to visit the church*' 
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which he was iii quest It is situated about three versts 
from Agican, at the end of a delta formed by the Axai. This 
building is cdled * GalUert^ by the inhabitants: and is tradi- 
tionally supposed to have been bqilt by Tamara, a Queen of 
Georgia, who lived in the middle of the 12th centufjr^ Engle- 
Jbardt considers the tradition to be a true one. It is m the 
style of atchitecture as the Church of Zmmda Zamoba, which 
is known to have been erected by that princess ; and he judgea 
that the inscriptions, which however he could not decipher, 
are written in the ancient Georgian language. The architecture 
of such a country, at such an era, is an object of curiosity j 
and Englehardt has given a plate of the details. The plan of 
the building i$ a paiallologram;— -so that it docs not beai the 
dighest resemblance to the holy sepulchre. The windows, on 
each si^e, as well as the south door, are formed by pointed 
arches ; the vaulting is pointed ; and at the western extremity 
is a very large compartment, also foi med by a pointed arch, 
containing a inde alto relievo, and the insciiptions, 
we have already spoken. The centie figure is astran^squat 
figure with a pointed beard, dressed in a long cloak, with a 
church standing on his head i on each side are two samts, with 
foiked beards. Englehardt discovers St George in this basso 
lehevo; but, as no emblem of the saint is to be found ift his 
representations, vre divine which of the uncouth figures 

is intended for the patr&h of chivalry. 

At the eastern extremity is a window* divided by a mullipn or 
litHitral pillar. On the whi!dc, the building bears a striking si- 
milarity to such of the ancient churches of Venice as are 
Hi the style of the Lower Greek empire. We will not call them 
Gothic ; and we can therefore only describe them by this peri- 
phrasis. Those whp maintain that the pointed stj<le travelled 
from the East* tnay adduce the church ot * Galliert ’ in support 
of their theory. Tamara'S misrioHurics converted these tribes^ 
but Paganism and Mahomotry have ultimately gamed the vic- 
tory. All traces of the Chnstian faith are obliterated amongst 
the Ingushes, yet they retain much veneration for the old chuicb, 
/where they ofrer sacrifices of as peace-seringa to the de- 
mons who" haunt it. Iliey aho told Englehsfrdtj that within the 
church he would find books and holy mensits, and a buraing 
lamp; but, whp he oaxhe and askedTof curiosities, 
be was told tha^ they were buried under 

l^ch village in the valley of ^Xn^shes, h the ^eat of a 
4uitinct clan, tfind frequent f^de ame thenr^yet they 

are industrious husbandmeh..' The covn fields n<re neatly 
yrtth dry stone dikes, and are w«l|;|danted witb||9urley n^d 
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Grc«t pains are taken to irrisate the meadows $ and t1)e sheep 
' and cattle which the Ingudies Breed are in good condition. And 
the industry and cheerfulness of the tribe was such as to sur- 
prise our trarOllcT, who had formed a gloomy anticipation of the 
recepUon which he was to meet with amongst the CaucasisQ 
robbers. 

We must now join the lady and her family in their route 
to Georgia. — After a great many disastersi which would take 
up a great deal of time in telling, they proceeded to Bou- 
het, a mc^intain fortress, which was former^’ the palace of the 
celebrated Heraclius, the father of George, tlie b^t King of 
jjeorgia — but, since the change of cdvemmenl^ it has become 
desolate. The palace, which is built and furnished in the ori- 
ental taste, forms a quadrangle, surrounded by a gallery — the 
windows are without glass, and the floors are of ston^. It ia 
now used as a kind of caravanserai, and contains no one inha- 
bitant who recollects its days of splendour, except the bead cook 
of j^^late King, who is maintained by the Russian Govern- 
ment, ^and who IS allowed to hve there. The ci-devant head 
cook attended on the visitors, who saw the audience-chamber 
of the K^gs, and the ball of justice where Heraclius used to sit 
ii^udgmenjt. When die King pronounc^ sentence of death, 

‘ . was 
Novcm- 
anciently 

the capita] of 'Georgia* s Afdiet is finely situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Kur— 'the C^i^us of the Greeks, and the Ar8gr.a. 
The site was tastefully chosen by Mshet, one of Noah's grand- 
aou’h, who founded this city, Ivbi^was also the favourite' resi- 
dence of Shem, Farsifjt Tangamos and KarUos. This seat of 
the patriarchs has dwindled into a small assemblage of mean 
Itouses, inhabited b;|^ Geoi^jans and Armenians of the ^rest 
class. And on viewing it In ihi present conditi<m> ' it is difficult 
to bejtcve, that it was once thirty versts in circumference, 'and 
that it was defisuded by eighty thousand warriors. ’ Mshet pos- 
sesses many vestiges of its former importance. Near the cathe- 
dral are the ruinatif the palace of the archbishops of Georgia. 
This building connliiS thp oriton of 3t Nbno, the slave girl 
who converiM King MiHan ana bis sutyeots in the time of 
Constantine the Greab When journeying through Georgia on 
her mbriort, she used to bear a cross formed of vine branches, 
wbfehshe^ tied togeih«||i|fihjocks of hfirown hair* 'Ihe 
^ic usedto be carefully presm^ in lJ»e i^uit^y^the Kmgst bpl 
-when diey''wm‘« out in dlt wtos, ,it Vas deporiied in the cathe- 
dral bf Msbetr The tsross m vine branches was carried to thq 
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inountains wl>«n the Turks and Pe<raians invaded Geor,;ia in 
17^20, and conceided for some time in tlie church of Ananout. 
Afterwards it wfts entrusted to the Czarowitch Wachtan^, who 
}iad fled to Moscow. In wore tranquil times, Wachtang’s fa<- 
tniiy refused to return the cross to the Georgians; and St 
was in vain that Hcracluts reclaimed this national relique. 
Its restoration has now been effected, thanks to Prince Bake- 
rew, Wecbtang’s descendant, ‘ who lately laid the cross at the 
feet of the Emperor Alexander, whereupon his Imperial Mojes^ 
ty deigned to restore this precious deposite to Georgia. ’ There 
is also a sumptuous ancient monastery on the bank of the river 
Kur. Whilst Georgia jata an independent state, the Kin^ 
were crowned in the church ; and it is also their place of burial. 
The last Kings of Georgia, lleradius, and George his sob, 
Tvho ceded his dominions to the Emperor Paul, rest amongst 
their predecessors, and not unhonoured; for the tombs which 
cover their remains were erected by the express orders of the 
mesent emperor. The cupola is sui mounted by a gilded globe. 

Persian inveders endeavoured to bring it down, W^ing 
at It ; and the cupola is pierced in all directions witli &nnon> 
balls ; but the globe maintains its place. The Persians thought 
it was a treasure or a talisman. The saints in the 'Interior of 
the building have also snSered tnueb from the zeal of the 
pietan invaders. On (he north of Mshet are more ruins, — the 
remains of a casUe at least two thousand years dnee by 

^he princes of die' Aml^^twerow family. ’ lit this ruin there 
.dwelt, in Umes of old, « iair but Queen, whom our au- 
^oress,c}iaractmize8, in guarded language, as * une princesse 
au» passions vives. ' The Russian 'Gzarinas, * aw passions 
uvest * were angels comf^ired to her. ' This treacherous queen 
had a way of enticing ynang truvpUei^ into the castle ; and, 
after giving them na nospitame « as ever was earn* 

ed by ,4 repetition of the patemitiHmi' of St Julian the her> 
bergeour, she ‘used to dispose of her hlddesa lovers by burl- 
ing them from die top of a Ipl^ tower into Ute river Ara- 
gua. The state of morals in th^ lOOtiintries has never been ve* 
ry edifying. Sir John Chardin giveta sad .aeepnnt of ^ 
frontery and lascividusnew of ^4 of Itpelitta, 

whQ took no pains m she bore to- 
wards her ghi^ly^1htherliPI|in'J^h4fai^ lii»t piece of 

antiquity which* we K^udl notiijiy% tbe'l^i^ ovgr toe river 


JKor, • one verst fitttn 
lowers erhieh once'd||M;dj^ 


>uilt by PompeW 

J^s arhi^. ’ . Oar'aaUmp^' W 



pfmA by two mined 
I -*|Uid dtey say it wa; 
dhnhtry at the head of 
i» Persuaded it is‘t 
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probable it was built before Pompey came, by the princes of 
the Gedewanow family, who then had their estates in that neigh- 
bourhood. * 

The city of Teflis, as is recorded in the history of Georgia, 
%vas founded by King Wachtang Georgaslaw, who discoverT 
cd the warm baths for which it is celebrated, whilst he was 
bunting. His Majesty was pleased with the salutary springs; 
the amenity of the surrounding country took his fancy ; and be 
founded the city which afterwards deprived the city of Noah’s 
grandson pf its preeminence, and became the capital of Geor- 
gia. The city of Wachtang Georgaslaw' obtained the name of 
J3ath^ for this is the mesining of Twelis in the old Gieorgian 
language. The word is now corrupted into Tejlk^ M. von 
Klaproth 'spells it otherwise, and interprets it, * the warm city. * 
It seems to have been the fashion among the old chroniclers to 
connect the history 6f thermal springs with regal names. The 
waters of Aix-la-Chapelle bubbled forth at the approach of 
Charlemwnc, who conquered the devil who haunted them, by 
yuufltl^ ms sword through the body of the imp of darkness 
and the King’s bath is warmed to this very day by the ‘ ginnea 
of thilk faster Bladud that was Kynges son l-.ud. ^ It is pro- 
bable thOT the history of Teflis, though less marvellous, is e- 
quaify authentic. 

The baths of Teflis are ten in number. The warm springs 
flow into caverns, which, as well as "ftte stairs which- lead to 
them, are cut in the live rock. There are no apertures by which 
daylight can penetrate inta the grottos ; and the visitors theoc- 
fore descend by torch«light. *Iue bathers first* enter a vault or 
antebath, if we may be allowed the expression^ which is light- 
ed with lamps, and furnished with sofas, where they rest 
themselves awhile; from hence they pass into the succeed- 
ing vaults, which contain the basons, into which the steaming 
fountains gush from the rock. In the furthest vault, the tern*? 
perature is usually the highest. The temperature of the waters 
difiers in the diSerent baths ; there is only one in which it is aa 
low as 15 degrees of Reaumur’s thermometer. The others vary 
from 40 to 50 degrees, Our authoress usually bathed in the te- 
pid epring ; once, imd* odee only, sba was persuaded to try one 
of the warmer springs, aa a remedy for tne rheumatism ; but 
the heat was too !nteuse«for her. T he waters are strongly im- 
pregnated With sulphur I aodf^ to strangers, the stench is 
lerable; but habit enables ij^OtorgianS to regard it with indif- 
ference. The waters are Considered as a sovereign remedy for 
the rheumatism and for okl wounds and ulcers, and for certain 
complaints in which ia hnowi^ to a radi 9 a] cure, 
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The Zenana of Jehanguire, as Lalla Rookli was told by Fe- 
ramorz, was adorned by 

a lovely Georgian niauh 

With all the blooni, the freshened glow 
Of her own country’s maiden looks, 

When warm they nsc from Teflis’ brooks. 

We must not question the accuracy of Feramorz, when beauty 
is the theme ; yet, upon comparing the plain prose description of 
the ♦ brooks of Teflis ^ with his lay, we think it is evident that he 
has availed himself of a bold and almost unpardonable poetical li- 
cense, inattributingsuch bracing virtues to these swcltermgstream«^ 
It is a wonder that it escaped the censure of Fadladeen, unlet^s 
indeed that judicious critic was willing to think that the poet 
had been misled by the description which he found in the geo- 
graphy of that villanous bearded Arab, old Ebn Hankd. It 
canncit be denied that the < bloom and glow * which, poet 
informs us, adorn the countenances of the Georgian maidens 
when they rise warm and reeking from the sulphur hath, is not 
altogether the creation of the poefs fancy. And same 
bloom and glow is produced in the most natural mann#$ for it 
appears, from the narrative of Madame (nfe wisli wo 

knew her name), that the Georgian ladies cmplc^ the ante- 
caverns as dressing rooms. There, says she, they pa«^s the daj% 
and sometimes the night, in plastering their cheeks with rouge 
and white paint, and undergoing the martyrdoms which are 
necetsary to compel ^ obstinate eyebrows to join one another 
in a straight line | for, in Georgia, straight hn^ is the line of 
OeaiUj, at least as far os eyebrows are concerned, 

-Georgia has now passed under the Russian sceptre. After 
I^aul had recalled his armies, the Lesgians and otBfer barbar- 
ous hordes invaded this defenceless country ; and to their ra*. 
vages were added the calamities arising from intestine divisions 
and civil war.* Upon this, as M. Xon Klaproth states, the 
Emperor Paul, in the plenitude of his good- will towards man- 
kind, ^resolved to terminate these misfortunes, by incorporating 
Georgia with the empire, ’ or, to speak more correctly, by re- 
ducing it to a dependent sovereignty; for King George con- 
tinued the va$3al ruler Georgia whilst be lived ; and it wa^ 
not until his death, that the country was completely incor- 
porated with Russia. This evi^nt took plAco in 1805^. Lieu- 
tenant-General Von Knowrilig assemble the inhabitants of 
Teflisin the grealt church, which was surihtimded by the Rus^ 
teian soldiers ; andr^tfais prudent precaution having ueen taken. 


^ llcftew, VoL $XVL p $08. 
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lie irad the ukase, which * declared Georgia to be a Rus- 
fjiin Government.’ It is now subdivided into five districts, 
vi& Gori, Lori, Douhet, FeUw and Sagnark, all under the 
Jurisdiction of the Governor- General, vmo resides at Teflis. 
^riie union of Georgia with Russia—as the aulic Counselior 
tells m~~accomphilied the ’wisJics of the inhabitants, of King 
George himselfi and of the majority of the Princes and Nu- 
kks. M- Von Klaproth himsclt hath furnished us with some 
cogent evidence to prove the perfect satisfaction wliich the union 
occasioned junon«>.t the Georgians. General Lassarew was 
atabbed by the Queen l>owager Mary, the widow of King 
George, whilst he was communicating to her the Emperor^ 
cotnntand to repair to Russia. And M. Von Klaproth, who has 
thus commemorated the happy aecomplis/tnunu of the wishes of the 
Georgians, and of the niajirnty of the Princes and Nobles, in- 
forms us, in a subacriuent chapter, that the Georgians lye in wait 
for the Russians in disguise, and assassinate tliem whenever they 
have a convimient opportunity; * for nothing is so ardently wish- 
ed by lil»''v>hole nation as to disengage themselves from the Rus> 
aian authority, and either to be governed by their own Kings, 
«r to become dependent upon Persia. ’ 

This became evident after Kbiproth wrote. In 1812, the 
p'rovince of Kahetia rose against the Russians. The rebellion 
was fomented by Alexander, a claimant of the throne, who was 
then assisted by the Sliah ; and it spread rapidly through the 
country. Th® rebels, however, were soola reduced by the Rus- 
sian forces. 

Georgia has not monopdizsd the good offices of Ru$|:<i. 
An obstinate war had been carried on, for many yearn, ie- 
tween Solomon, the Keppe or King of Imeritia, and George the 
l)adbn of Mingrelia; the ancient title of the sovereigns of Min- 
gvelia signifies * the chief of justice ; ’ and k was probably as- 
sumed in imitation of the name given to the'first dynasty of 
Persian kings.* King Sobmon won the throne of Imeritia 
in 1798, when, will) the good help of his grandfather, llera- 
ciitts of Georgia, he expeli^ King David, the son-in-law of 
the late King Sdomon. King David, after his dethronement, 
wandered about as i| fugitive for many years, and at length 
dhMJ at Azaluhi. Ittese are family names of the Imeritian dy- 
nasty. The Kings of Imwitia trace their ancestry to Solomon 
end David of Israel, from whom the Dadian of Mingrelia and 
|the late Kings of CH^rgiaare also supposed, .to descendr Tho 
Resent King Sobmon waged a sucimssfiiieparfore against th^ 
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Mingreliatis^ and ; conquered their mo<^t important province®* 
'The 0adian, Who found that he could not resist King So* 
loinony sought the protection of the Russian Emperor, Thw 
was no sooner aslced than granted, * General Belowski’a 
regiment of musketeers was sent to his assistance;' and the 
Russians took possession of the country. The Dadian had rea- 
son to be very grateful to his allies, i‘or he was allowed to take 
the oath of allegiance to the Emperor, and to become a feuda- 
tory of the Russian Crown. He was formally received into 
the number of its vassals; and, according to the tenor of his 
act of submission, which was ratified on the 4th July 1804, he 
and his successors are to enjoy all the privileges conferred on 
them by the laws of their country. 

King Solomon, with great wisdom, immediately imitated the 
examnie of the Dadian, in soliciting Russian aid. As it had been 
affbraed to the Dadian, the Russians would not have acted equiU 
ably had they refused this request. We find, accordingly, that, 
in 1804, Prince Cziziano, * after leaving the seventeenth regiment 
of Jagers to garrison Gandscha,* advanced into Imeriti];^ for the 
purpose of taking that country and King Solomon under the • pro- 
jection and dominion of Russia. * Some little time before, Anno, 
the widow of King David, who, in her youth, wa® one of the 
most celebrated beauties of Georgia, endeavoured, but in vain, 
to induce the Emperor to favour the claims of the young prince 
Constantine, King ^|^id’s son; but Queen Anna came too 
late*— her suit profited inought~and the house of David was set 

E for King Solomon, who tool^ the oath of allegiance in 
upon which he received a patent from the Emperor A- 
ler, by which he and his successors ivere declared legi- 
timate sovereigns of Imeritia, and confirmed in ffit their pri- 
vileges, exCepfing only the power of inflicting the punishment 
of deatb,>*;-bf ^nich privilege of legitimacy King Solomon is 
deprived. 

King Solomon, who takes the title of King of Kings, and 
the present Dadian Lewan, who succeeded D<Klian George his 
father, hate each other as much as ever ; but, instead of de- 
ciding their disputes respecting the proviiice of ‘ Ledschedami * 
by an appeal to arms, the vassal kings jSre how under the ne- 
cessity of submitting ^eir rights to the jndgtnent of die Em- 
peror their cpipmon liege lord* This contest af- 

fords a pre^naht exempKmktion of die trmh of the warning ot 
the fabulist. 5 ^ , ‘ 

* Pefitsprinc^S^ vuidoiW 
- 1 De recourir au:t yous series de grands fous : 

II ne les faut jamais engager dans va^^guerres. 

* ^uf?or sur vo$> |i?n*es,' • ’ 
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When Georgia was subjected to Persia, tl|e nati[re sovereignij 
were allowed to govern it in the character of Vlcefoys, The yoke 
was suihciently light. The Kings were nominally Mahometans $ 
but no questions were asked as to the soundness of their faitli j 
and the Georgian nation enjoyed full liberty of conscience. 
The townsmen of Teflis used to amuse themselves by pelting 
the Muzzein $ and pork was sold in every -street, to the great 
mortification of Shiites and Sunnites, who were compellra to 
devour their griefs in secret. The Russian administration is 
represented,, and we believe with truth, as mild and paternal ; 
and therefore, there is no very obvious cause for the impatience 
-with which the Georgians hear the dominion of a sovereign of 
their own religion, if we except the wound which their national 
pride has sustained from the loss of their national government. 
A shadow of independence was preserved under the sway of 
the Shah: And it would have been politic in the Russians 
to have indulged them with a King of their own, who could not 
have easily become mischievous. If the Georgians had seen 
him kli[|^ing his court, and riding out with hawk and hound, 
and getting orthodoxly drunk at Easter, they would not have 
cared about the allegtance which was due from him to the Court 
of St Petersburgh. 

The commerce of Georgia has increased since its union 
with Russia, — although one gainful branch of trade has been 
annihilated. The sale of the Georgian^ beauties who used to 
be exported, for tlie use of the Harams of Turkey and Per- 
sia, has ceased; and they ere now retained in Georgia foe 
home consumption. The Marquis Patducct, the present 
vemor-General, is praised for the laudable efforts which 
makes for dhe improvement of the country which is confided 
to his care. He has founded a hospital at Tcfiis which is well 
administered; and the public scwol which he has institut- 
ed, has already product^ some tolesrable scholars. Chardin 
praised the aptitude of the Georgians for learning, and judged 
that they only wanted instruction. The Georgians VriH also owe 
much to * ^^adame TEpouse du Gouvcrneur-General, ’ who re- 
ceives the visits of the Georgian ladies at her house every even- 
ing. Most of these l|dies are princesses. There are one bun- 
clrcd and sixty Georgian princes at Teflis ; and we suppose the 
prhiiocsscs are proportionably numerous. Some are of royal 
btopd. Amongst the^latter, our authoress was most * interested * 
prineesa Them, the daughter of flm hue King Heracliusk 
* ebd svbo domL not disgrace her anc^tors* ia the' wifo oi^ 
ibe Prince OrbeHonow. tha Oeowian elegai^ pay Uteir vlslm 
fonjldrseback, Are covered irom bead !tp foot with e 
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whit<iveil} and w&tn they are going to an evening party, the 
procession might easily be mistaken for a calvalcade of ghosts. 
When the, spectral ladies arrive at the house of ‘ Madam^e Ge-* 
• nerale/ they take off their veils, and appear in full Georgian cos- 
tume. ^ Marquis Paulucci does not think that this whimsi- 
eal habiliment becomes his lady^s visitors; and he employs all hiij 
influence to induce them to exchange it for the European dress. 
And we are happy to find that many of the Georgian beautiea 
have taken courage and • risked the innovation. ^ 

The school of the Marquis Paulucci will be useful : It will help 
to banish the customs of Asia. But we may venture to assert, that 
the evening parties of the Marchioness will be a more effectual 
mean of introducing the ways of Europe. The Georgian women 
who can recollect the time when they were valued at so mucli a 
head, •and sold and bartered as suited the interest of their pro- 
prietors, will fit themselves for converse, and become changed 
into reasonable creatures. It must remain with the Georgians 
to consider whether they will be gainers by such a metamorpho- 
sis of their dames and damsels, or whether it \vonld no^e bet- 
ter for all parties to let the fair ones remain without souls, just 
as they used to be in days of yore, when all things went on in 
peace and quietness. 


Art. hi. Select Pieces in P^erse and Prose* By the late Jon^f 
vBowdleu junior, Esq. of Lincolh^s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
ji' vol. 8vo. pp, 683, London, Cadell & Davis. 1817. 


A MONG the instances in which an untimely grav^' ^haa closecf 
upon the brilliant prospects of genius, and the useful 
course of virtue, we fe^l it a duty to record this of Mr Bowdler^ 
chiefiy because his amiable character and his uncommon taleuu 
were only known among his private friends, and in the profos^ 
sion which be was sure to haye adorned, had his dife been pro* 
longed. The well-earned praise which is yielded to sudb-wortii, 
is calculated to inspire, with a noble emulation,, those who ar^r 
placed in situations which renders it doubtful whether their ut- 
i|i;0st efforts may ever raise them to ordinary dUtlnctfon. It 
afibtds something like a security to merit against fortune ; 
leaches the candidate for fame^ that he mail command a certaiur 
^brtion of succ^as by deserving it. Nor letPhiIosophei^"ai»sterc^ 
jy condemn the d^^ne which regards hotie^ applai^^^ k resd' 
good. 7' The shd^fl dr ihe gaze of n^giddyihttUitnde'^ 
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men have in all ages felt that there was a glwtUieatiota ior 
the approval of the wise and ^ood — in the sympathy which u- 
nites the patriot and thf sage with the estimable part of his spe* 
ties, when he toils for their ifistruction, or suffers for the|r ngnte; 
At all events, the fact is certain, that those feeling^ tend to near 
up languishing virtue, under the disappointments, and the la- 
hours and the suffering of its lot. 

The publication of these nosthumous volumes affords ns thu 
opportunity of mentbning Mr Dowdier, which, from his early 
fate, wc 'should otherwise have been denied. They contain a 
number of ingenious pieces in prose, and a few verses t pre- 
faced by a very brief account of his life ; which we wish had 
been much more full, althougH we highly respect the delicacy 
of feeling that appears to have dictated its curtailment. 

He was born in London ih 1783} educated at Winchester; 
and, being a younger son, was sent to a solicitor’s office, where 
he learnt ime practical part of the profession for which he was 
destin^, with a degree of precision very unusual in persons of 
his taletus, acquirements, and taste. While enduring the con- 
finement of this severe, though useful discipline, he applied 
himself to the continuance of a classical and scie'ntihc education, 
eo as to make up ffir the want of that academical course of study 
which had been sacrideed to professional views. At the expira- 
tion of bis clerkship, he pursued the plan usually adopted to 
prepare yrung men for the Cbanceiy fear, to whieh he waa' 
ealled in the year 1807. 

These volumes would, taken alone, furnish an inadc^^te 
stimate of the great promise of distinction which Mr Dealer 
now gave ; because his literaiy talents, though great, had been' 
le^s cultivated than his professional pursuits ; and of these this' 
work can of course convey no idea. When we speak of his 
professional pnrsnits, we certainly mean not to restrict the word 
to the technical parts of the law. -He had applied himself, witb 
slngolai' success, to the noble study of eloquence ; and possess- 
ed' a style of speaking tmusimily nervous, manly, and originah 
With this great excellence, with general knowledge foreign to die 
habits of most lawyers, and with technical acquirements which 
hsrdly any one so gifted as he was in other respe^, ever brOgis^C-H 
to the Bar at bis^ outset in life, his rapid attainment to die h«|^ts 
of his profession was a matter of Oertainty, had life only been ao 
cordeat the more especially, as his polUictd opinions, though li- 
beral, Were on' the ^ole ffivourable to the ntllog party, and as o. 
similarity of religious opinions ensured hhn support of a 
powerful body in the coiwtry, All these hopes *W|prr,.boweverv' 
soon blasted,'by the (^p«gance ofspulmonsryjcomplaint^ whieV 
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forced him, 1810^ td removVto a warmer climate ; and, after 
allowing him the chequered and mournful kind of existence 
which is generally found compatible with the silent but unceas- 
ing progress of that malady for a few years, terminated his pro- 
spects and^ his sufforings in 1815. The last exertion of private 
duty of which he was capable, wal^n attending the sickbed of 
his ever- to-be* lamented friend, — the friend of his country and of 
mankind, the late Henry Thornton, — who rested from his vir- 
titous and enlightened lal>ours only a few days before him ; and, 
if we mistake not, the last public duty performed by Mr llowtU 
ler, was his attendance at a meeting of the African Institution/ 

The tracts now before us contain, in every ps^ge, cviflences 
of a most upright and amiable mind ; a conscience ever watch- 
ful over the thoughts as well as actions ; and more, perhaps, to 
be blamed for being too difficult, than for the proneness to be sa- 
tisfied, which most men naturally give way to. Mr Bowdler wa^i 
a religionist of the strictest school-one whose principle it was, 
that Christianity ought ever to be present to the mind — ;tp be a 
habitual feeling of the heart, as well as a general "^dfbetrine 
adopted by the understanding. But it is plain, from bia 
contemplative habits, and the naturally serious turn of hia 
thoughts, that if his education had not led him into this form 
of faith, he would still have been a believer in the truths of re- 
ligion generally ; and it is equally apparent, that his virtuous 
habits, and amiable dispositions, depended not upon the acci- 
dents of his creed. Respecting his theological tenets, or parts 
least, renders may form different opinions ; but no 
onft who peruses these volumes can entertain a doubt of his sin- 
cerity, or withhold his respect for his piety, and his esteem for 
his morals. 

Upon the literary merits of the productions before its, it would 
be improper to enter with critical severity, considering that ma- 
ny of them were never intendetl for publication, and none of 
tfiem (in all probability} received tbe author’a last polish. Yet» 
as compositions, we know not that they have any cause to shrink 
from the impartial justice of criticism. They evince an; en- 
larged and wdl informed understanding, active as well aa 
strong; with sufficient Kveliness of fancyi and grea^ ease and 
correctness of style; They consist of a Jfonmat and Letters, 
written during his two residences in the Mediterranean ; a few 
pieces in vet^e;> ^lefly of^a fomiHar, or of rollons cast ; se- 
veral cSsaysVwhich/se^^^ to haVe l^en puSUshed in periodical 
wppn Mr Stewart's last work was giverii 
we bellevef Rev oisriU’^ 

guishcdt«d?& i-^tna|^^;W a number of Tratfeiar 
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or rather Discourses upon RcH^ofrs siihjfif^feii.si^tnlngly rather 
intended to rouse the affections, tl^un to coni^teco the judgment. 
We do not mean, that the positibhs which tb^ cohtain ate falla<* 
cious, generally speaking, pr copld not nave ^Ibrccd them 
by argument and authorit;^Jbad his plan led him'^ Jiandle the 
topics in a learned way i ^ only that the design appears to have 
been ratlier to take the popular view usmilly acloptea in sermons^ 
than in Co^iciories ad Clerum^ which the title given by the editor 
of Theological Tracis would seem to imply. We give, as an in- 
stance, his illustration of the position, that there is merit in 
laith, — put certainly in the, form of an argument, and in answer 
to a remark of Condorcet in his life of Turgot, — but such as his 
powerful and logical head must, in any other sort of discourse, 
iiave rejected as superficial and inconclusive reasoning. ‘ M, 

* Turgot (says his biographer) was too enlightened to^xpcct 

* that any thing but abuses could arise from any scheme of re- 
‘ ligion that makes the salvation of men depend upon their 

* creeds * This is, of course, hitended by Condorcet as a cen- 
sure upbn revealed religion ^ but the position itself is only a 
statement of what vast numbers of pious Christians believe : it 
if?, in truth, only a censure upon the Antiaomian heresy, Mr 
Bowdler thus exposes it — 

* ButdVL <le Condorcet would liavc.had no tlifficiiUy in admitting, 
that a, man who believes diligence and honesty to be the road to 
wealtli, is likely to be diligent and honest. He w^ould freely havq 
acknowledged, that, to convince men of the benefits which ultimate- 
ly result from the regulation of their appetites and passions, is a yery 
rational and sober method of inculcating the principles of 
would have confessed, without hesitation, that tne authors of rCn- 
cydopedie #ere aniniatod, in their understanding, by a persuasion 
that tJic destruction of prejudices would tend to the general prospe- 
rity ; and that when M. Turgot undertook the administration of the 
fitumces, he believed he should he able to render material service to 
the publick. Anti probably, after having made these admissions, he 
would not have denied that the charactei-s and conduct of men, and 
therefore their wellbeing in this life, are very materially influenced 
by the opinions they entertain ; or, in other w^ords, “ depend upon 
their creed, ” And, after all these acknowledgements, surely any 
body but Monsieur de Condorcet would confess that the rcligioit 
which says that the wellbeing of men in anodiet worlds or, in a sin4 
gle vyord, their “ salvation, depends upon tbeir .creed, " ts.not, upon, 
the face of, false or chimericah The, truth as any one,, upon 
a mom^iit^s .r|flexion, must admit, are upa*;. 

4er the of 'rej^on, always abt’ 'With' ^fe«S^etbingr« 
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Because we believe that jre shall bcj refreshed by repose. Why do 
we attend in Of proseOttlO diligently oxir professions ? Be- 

cause wo believo^l^ it will condnOe to the advancement of our for* 
tunesu Wtelte we^4tavel into parts ? Because we believe 

that theroA j^j^ethmg to be lean^ or to be enjoyed. And thus, 
through ev^}!^|dbparttn^t;imd subdivision of human life, it is most 
plain, that a previous persuasion of some nature must precede every 
voluntary action whatever. < Can it then be doubted, that a serious 
and cordial recognition of all those momentous truths which revela- 
tion has taught us, will bring with it important practical consequen- 
ces ?* 11.243* 

Now, it IS plain that this reasoning wholly avoids the post* 
tion which it is brought against. Condorcet objects to mak- 
ing the the mtte beliej^i\\e title to salvation ; and Mr 

Bowdler shows, that the result of faith, or belief, is good con- 
duct, which neither Condorcet nor any body else ever objected 
to as a title to salvation. What they do object to, is the sub- 
stitution of the belief for the conduct To say that faith is me- 
ritorious, because it leads to virtuous life, — and to prove it, by 
showing that we act in all matters from a belief of certain 
things, ~is wholly inconclusive. The parallel fails at the first 
step : For who ever supposed there was any merit in believing 
that industry advanced a man’s fortune ? The merit lies in the 
industry, not in the opinion respecting it. To reject churlish- 
ly or thoughtlessly the evidence offered of any truths so import^ 
ant as those of religion, may be criminal f and is certainly wretch- 
.edly foolish : But a conscientious disbelief, or a conscientious 
behof jof them, arc dearly no more matters of censure or of 
prai%, than the colour of the skin, or the functions of (he 
body. 

\ve scarcely know, however, why we« have made these re- 
maiks ; since they relate to a passage which probably tlie author 
wogld iiave modified essentially, hm bo given it hiinself to the 
publick. But it is fkir to add> and it is a duty towards his me- 
mory, as well as towards die infinite importance of the subject, 
that we are here paying the feeble tribute of our admiration 
and of our unavailing regret, for oOe whose opinions, even when 
deliberately fixed and setdedf difiered upon many poihts, as 
well spiritual as seciilar, most widely from olir own^ ttis writ* 
bemr, tbroughoiut^ the stamp of his rigorous devoticmal 
feelings and jhabics. And we >%(^ture to think# that the entire 
abnegation of world|j^vte«t3> imd enjoyitfentai^ whldi ika ejpead 
inauloiti^ MiilmMablwby tmwial 
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system is sgreesble to the analogy of t!»e ^^nivem, or can be 
pleasing to the Author of ottr being~>rao of idl our 

senses, and feelings, and faculties,— we hold ttrl^ a portion 84 
certain, as that virtue itself is ^coming, hod wla^pursuit of 
truth rational. 


Art. IV. Medtcaf and Mtseelletnemts Observations retathe to 
the West tndta Islands, ,.®y JoH^ Wrt.I.IAliBCW, M. I>. 
FelloW of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, 
and late of Spanisfa-toivn, Jamaica. 2 rol. 8 to.> pp. st-O. 
Edinburgh, Oliphanc. (817. 

TDeforb we proceed to ofihr a'n^ remarks upon fhe contents of 
these rolomes, and to extract from them the important test- 
timony of a most unexceptionable witness in behalf of the Alroli* 
tionists, we shall take this opportnnity of entering into some 
discussions relative to the great questions of African and West 
Indian policy, which, for an nn usual period of time, we have 
thought it right to Icafe untouched. ITie grounds of this for* 
bearance must at once appear obViotts. We bad laid before the 
publick, at great length, our views of the important controversy 
respecting the Registry Question, and tho points connected 
Virith it. The West Indians and their antagonists bad entered 
at large into the wnflict. The passions of men on either side 
were kindled $ the one party Warm in defence of their supposed 
interests and fancied rights } the other in behaK' of (he highest 
interests of justice, and the inalienable fighta of human nature. 
The prew teemed with almost daily publications, in every shape, 
and <H all mzes— it is scarcely necessary to add, of vartons merits, 
both priticai and moral— from the ealmest and most convincing 
vindicMion of truth, and of character wantonly assmled, to the 
coarsest ribaldry, and the dullest misrepresentatiim. Parlia- 
mentary discassion sorni followed ; and, an acerdemal riot in a 
small district of one of the Iriandt being heard of about the 
same time, the alatm was indostrioite]^ spread, that the Abo^ 
litionibts, the EngKsh Amis drs HoitSi were jspreading the de-> 
vastation of Negro insurrection over the English settlements, 
whfoh their predecessors in Prathte had estabKahed in St Oo^ 
mi^. I'he mass of<materisl$’#hich we sbOdM hate had to* 
warn through, might nave itrstifled ottt^dhbiyh^ the continue* 
fioh of dm sttl^, Until « little time j^iC reared ttd minute a 
of it otuiecessary. Bat we 4waer>U% 

wHihidd, ^ a with t|» el^ M 
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the moment ahonld pees »way> and leave the facts of the case trt 
appear> as we knew thejr soon must, in thejr true colours and ju«t 
proportims. 'We consider the period now to have arrived, at 
which these interes'ting topics may be advantageously resumed $ 
and the delsy« while it throws upon the question the light of 
some additional experience, spares ns the labour of going mi- 
nutely through much of the controversy which last year occupied 
the attention of the publick. * 

In looking back to the statement which we made nearly two 
years ago, at the commencement of the controversy, (sec the 
No. for November 1815), it is extremely gratiiymg to perceive, 
that the argument and the facts there urged in defence of the 
Superintendence of the mother country generally, and more 
especially in behalf of the Ke^istry, stand unmoved by all that 
has taken place, whether in <Kngland or in the Colonies. They 
are, on the contrary, exceedingly strengthened by what has 
since passed, and by many things which have Come to light 
during the controversy. 

The first great argument used by the Planters, was the 
incompetence of the British Parliament to legislate for the 
internal affairs of the Colonies— which th^ said might 
safely be left to the local governments, who would do all 
that sound policy could sanction, or justice reguire. It may 
now be gathered from what took place in Parliament at the 
close of the Session 1816, and from what has since been done 
in Jamaica, that the West Indians have materially lowered 
their pretensions to exclusive I^islation. They seem only to 
require a priority of law-making ; a sort of option to pas the 
acts themselves, ot kaffet them to be passed in England. For 
it was distinctl^l' stated in the delUUe, that the Remstry bill 
sfaooid be given up for that Session, in order to see whether the 
cdonies wuld ndopt Rie plan- of registration themselves } and 
with a dhtinct hUdenumding, Riat if nothing were done, the 
measure should be renvedi' next Session. Instructions were 
sent by the Crown to aQ^he’-biands, urging the adoption of the 
plan-, as the only alternative' to having it forced upon them by 
act of ParliaiueiUl', And* the West Indians felt, by a kind of 
instinet, that the sense of the' public at home was as sttwtgly 


t * It h widt some tegret tine we ahstalu from notidi^ Rutt part of 
the dispute which .wnS'Stadioiply made to take a pc^numal turn to- 
wards some most wPr^ andiineHtoripaa Individutis, tried friends of 
the African ca^ ylTnt their vindication has so cooygaie in 
the ey<» that we should he afraid of jpfesevving 

the U«i^yj>r 4 ^ 1 « cumJust now 
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against them as ever. The consequence has been, a partial ac« 
quiescence, sofiicient to justify the friends of the i^uestion in al- 
lowing the last Session to pass without renewing its discussion : 
And we should not be surprised to find the whole of the Islands 
pass bills similar to that recently carried in Jamaica. 

If this shall happen, all that will remain on the part of the 
Abolitionists will be, to wateii over the execution of those acts } 
to see that they do not become a dead letter, like so many other 
Colonial laws, made to silence complaints at home, and never in- 
tended to be effectual. Now, one way of accomplishing, or at 
least furthering this object, is the establishment of a Duplicate 
Registry for ail the Colonies, in London, and a statutory pro- 
vision, that no money lent upon mortgage of Colonial property 
shall be recoverable in the Courts of this country ; nor any mo- 
ney lent upon such mortgage by British sublets in the mother 
country, shall be recoverable in the West Indian Confts, un- 
less the slaves belonging to the mortgaged estates are registered 
rn the Records of the London office. The creditors tn West 
Indian estates almost all reside in England ; and, without sup- 
plies from hence, the business of planting could not be carried 
on. The proposed enactment would prevent any money from 
being advanced to estates deficient in registration. To prevent 
frauds by the mortgager upon his creditor, it would only be ne- 
cessary so to frame the provisions of the law, that the mortgagee 
could not proceed against the estate in equity, except in so far 
as the slaves were duly registered 5 or sue upon the specialty at 
law, except for a sum proportioned to the number of registered 
slaves. It would further be requisite, to prevent omissions iu 
the registration subsequent to the date of the mortgage, with- 
out throwing upon the mortgagee the burthen of seeing the 
title to the slaves kept up, that any omission 'Should Operate aa 
a foreclosure. 

To a provision of this kind, tlw objection of internal le- 
gislation is inajpplkable. ParKnment has not yet been told by 
the Planters, that it has no right to make laws binding upon 
British subjects within the realm. But WC conceive it to be 
equally clear, that if any of the Colonies shall make a R^is- 
try law, with defects likely to present its efficacy within the set- 
tiemeqt, Parliament ougot to interposei, and supply thf defi- 
denty by a general enactment, extending to the Ifelands^ and 
deelaratoty of the univeikal law, by wbi^'ft is now^ understood 
that the tide to a slave really and effectually' d^nds upon b 
being duly registered. To make sucK a' statute^ undoubiedly,. 
is^n act. of internal l^slation } but ds, bol^ on #s end dther, 
branetms of the question, Sudi atft^te|fenmce Seems to be abso- 
lutely necessary, whcle the Insular^ asfeniblies refose to perform 
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their duly^ we shall shortly remind the reader, of a few, among 
the many acts of interna! legislation of which Parliament has 
been guilty. The groundlessness of the clamour raised by the 
West Indians upon this topic, will thus be made ^parent. 

Doubts having arisen, whether money lent in England upon 
West Indian securities at the Colonial rate of interest, was not 
illegally lent, as being within the Usury laws, the statute 14< 
Oeo. Ill, c, la, was passed, to render all such loans valid ; that 
is to say, to enable the lender to recover in the courts of the 
Colonies, and to prevent the borrower from availing himself, 
in those coui ts, of the defence that the transaction was illegal. 
A condition was annexed, requiring Ute registration of the se- 
curities in the colonial registers ; that is to say, giving validity 
to every such transaction, provided it were recorded in a parti- 
cular pjaimer within the colony in which it terminated. This 
was manifestly as much an interference with the legislation of 
the Islands, as it would be to enact, that no lender should re- 
cover in the Colonial courts, unless certain previous requisites 
■were complied with — it signifies not of what kind, or whether 
the system of registry had been established before the passing 
of the act or not ; the interference consisting, not in the nature 
of the thing required, but in permitting or requiring any thing 
in the proceedings of a Colonial court. 

There is certainly no point of greater delicacy in the whole 
subject of West Indian claims, than the law of debtor and ere* 
ditor ; and if to any act of interference we should naturally ex* 
pect to see a resistance on the part of the Planters, it would be 
to a law giving tlieir creditora new remedies lor recovery of 
debts already contracted. Yet the 5 Geo. II, c, 7, was pre- 
cisely' such an act. It did that, with respect to all real property 
in the colonies, w|tiich the landholders in the mother country 
have so strenuously and so successfully resisted in their own case ; 
it made all real estates assets fcH* the payment of all debts whate- 
ver, whether by simple contract or specialty ; it made them liable 
to the same process to which personal estates are subject ; and 
it included slaves, making them equally liable to the remedies 
of the creditor, as if they wi^e personal chattels tP be severed 
from the plantation. In 1797, long after the arguments against 
Interoai L^siatlon h«^ beep familiarly urged, not only s^tb 
respect to Taxation, also respect to the Slave questions, 
another act was passed, <texce}>tiqg negroes from the provisions 
of the former statute i t^<-this act (s7. Ged. Ill, c. 1S9.) was 
brought Jlnto the British Parliament by the West Indiap body 
themselves ; they, at leasts p^cted to be Ua authors, al welfr 
wishbrs to whatever .cqnM meliorate the coii^ictitiop of the 'slavee,' 
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)[n 1741, it being foanci tbst the pensities of the statute 
6 Geo. I. (tbe|mmmtiiv uct) egtiinst jcnnt stock Schemes, could 
;not be entorced in the coloniest occeuse that statute refers to the 
courts of Great Britain end Ireland only. An act was passed. 
Geo. II, c. ?7, extending the wh<de provisions of the former 
touching tlfose Bpecplations, to all the colonies in America and 
the West Indies, and enabling the cohmial courts to proceed 
against ali persons charged wim such offences. This was a law 
made in^Bngland, for subjecting to the most severe penalties 
known to our jurisprudence, short of capital punishment, all 
persons who, in the plantations, should traffi<K in certain spe*- 
mutations formerly permitted. 

In >773, at the very time when the disputes respecting inter- 
nal legislation ran highest between England and the Colonies, 
the stat. 13 Geo. Ill, c, 14, was passed, to encourage aliens to 
lend money on the security of West India estates. This act 
enables alien creditors, whether friends or enemies, to bring ac- 
tions at law, or to pursue equitable remedies in the courts of 
law and equity within the Islands ; and it enters into a consider- 
able detail of judicial proceedings, for the purpose of facilitating 
the relief of the parties in those courts. As if to mark more 
strong)^ bow completely this was an act of interference on the 
part ot the Parliament, with the internal aflaira of the Islands — 
now completely this was a local act passed by the Legislature of 
the mother country, — the clause now usually added to local acta 
is found at the ena of it, declaring that it shall be deemed and 
taken to h<^ a pubiick act, and taken notice of judicially, without 
being specially pleaded, 

Noiy, ip all these cases, some of them before, others since the 
American Revolution, it might have been contended by the 
Planters, that the subject-matter of the enactment was iocu and 
colonial. They might have urged, in each instance, the very 
same reasons whiph the^ no>v bring forward. In some of the 
cases, they had even a better show of 8rgamtnt-*for it could 
hardly be denied that the powers of the local governments ex- 
tendi tp the object in view; and there could be no doubt 
of their willingness to exert them. YOt not a complaint was 
heard, nor on effort made to set np the West Indian against the 
British Parliament ^o one dreamt of saving, die rights of 
fraudule^it debtors are saeped, pnd mxy be restrained by 
themselves, or their represtmtadvea In Atsembly. It waa re- 
served for the present day tp produce ^e doctrine, that the 
rights of crUel slave-drivera are too high matters to be touched 
by any body not composed of themselves. No one thought of 
bidding Parliament leave to the Islanda the passing of lavta b) 
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regulate their own judioial proc^dings : But now, it seems, they 
alone must exercise tbk ranction $ and not having even asked 
the exetasive performance of it, in cases where there was every 
reason to expect they trould have made the provisions 

re<|uired« they are to insist upon Ming entrusted with it, where 
no man can pretend that they are friendly to the object in view. 
We are not, however, at present, contending for Parliamentary 
interference, unless where the G>lDnie$ have nad the opportunir 
ty given them, and neglected it. The understanding wmeh was 
come to in the debate of 1816, makes it fitting that this inter* 

S ositton should be confined to such a case, as far as regards the 
Legistry Act. In all other questions, the Legislature is fully en- 
titled, and is clearly bound, by the duty it owes to the people in 
every part of the empire, to enact wl\atpver .laws mny sppe?^ to 
its wHQom necessary for their protectfon. 

It may be asked, then, why the exception has been made of 
the ilegistry Act, which is left to the local authorities in the 
ftrst instance } and it may further be demanded, whether, in all 
other cases, we are for Parliament legislating at once upon the 
first question?— we have to observe, that it would have been un- 
wise, in the peculiar circuiniitances of the case, to havedeme 
otherwise, llie extraordiuara pressure of business which oc- 
cupied the Session 1816, is fresh in die reader’s recollection. 
The nine or ten weeks .before Easter were wholly unexampled 
in the history of Parhauventary business, for the importance of 
4fae matters canvassed, and the constant occurrence of long and 
vehement discussions. Ihe reduction of war-taxes, the peace 
establishment, the negotiations, the agricultural distresses, be- 
side incidental matters, created, almost every week, six nights of 
been debate, from £ve o’clock till two or three in the morning. 
The consequence of so fodguing a iiession before Easter is, that 
for some time after the recess, no attention can be obtained to 
nny but the regular and necessary business of tlie season | and 
when it was |iQssibIe to bring on .the Registry question, it was 
much too late to carry so important a metanre through both 
Houses. Even if there had been time allowed, an accidental oc- 
currence made it unadse to firtos the bill. A negro or 
riot bad broke out in one cw two parishes in Bw^adqesi and 
the enemies of the hill Jostbot a moment in raising jUte oatcry, 
that this ttnforftmalie had originated in the lu^ ^eman- 

cipation wfau^ dm llegistry debates had dven to the negroes. 
’Ine alarm thuaexcitad could not be allay^ undl time haabeen 
^ven for maklti^ inquiries into the fact^aodfor sbowiiw, ptere- 
ly by the cessation ot the tmnolt, the.i^UOdlessiMss of the da- 
.snour. At this junctnte, the West Indians prudent^ enotigl^ 
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urged their readiness to pass Registry acts in the Islands ; and 
the Government at home proifessed the strongest disposition to 
ni»e its influence with the loqai authorities for this purpose ; so* 
that the friends of the h}}^ were willing to see bow far those pro** 
fes$ion& of the Governr . and the Assemblies could be trust-* 
ed, Jamaica^ early in ensuing winter^ passed a Registry 

act ; and other Colonies showed a disposition to tbliow this esc-* 
ample. Therefore the last Session also has beeif allowed to pass 
without further interference; and it only remains to wait till 
the begim^ing of the next Session^ in order to see how far Par-* 
liamentary proceedings may still be required. 

To the question » whetheri in other cases, Parliament should 
legislate without waiting for a failure on the part of the local go- 
vernmentSi — we answer, that though the right is incontestable, 
standing upon principle, positive statute, and invariable, ^utidisi* 
puted practice, ^ yet it by no means follows, that it would al- 
ways be expedient to take the legislative power out of the hands 
of the Colonies. In many cases, much advantage may be ob- 
tained from the local knowledge of the Assemblies, which no one 
ever undervalued^ how absurd soever might be the pretensions, 
founded upon it, of exclusive right to make laws for themselves. 
But, wherever there is reason to believe that the Islands will not 
pass the laws which justice, and a due regard to the prosperity 
of the community require, or where there is ground for 'suspect- 
ing that the laws passed by them are intended only to blind the 
pubhek at home, without being honestly executed, it becomes 
the duty of Parliament to interpose its authority, exactly as it 
would in controlling any subordinate body at home. In aU 
cases, however, the anxiety of the West Indians carry through 
the measures proposed, deserves attention, and furnishes 
Tnd facie argument at least for permitting them to undertake the 
desired retbrmatton. It will frequently be found the best way of 
beginning a salutary change, jto moot the subject in Pariiamentf 
and there show the intention of carrying the measure into effect, 
unless some each plan shall be in die mean time, adopted by the 
local authorities* But it will always be necessary to Watch strict-* 
ly over the enforcement of the law ; smdt where a manifest re- 
pugnance to proceed has been exhibited in the cobniai legiala^ 
tpres, or where evasive measures have been adopted, Pariminent 
ought at once to intcrfe:i^e« 4 ^ . 

The success with which clamours were relsed^Iaet year 
ing Kegro rebellion, and ^he dangers^ of teaching th^ slaves ihh 
tious of emancipation, demands a few remarki, It is a sirangn 
^ ^ 


♦ See our Number for November 1S15. 
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find rather a humiliating thing, to see how surely every at* 
tempt to spread an alarm is successful, &r a certain time at 
least, in this country. Let but a few striking facts be pub* 
lished; and the comments which accr "nany them are swaliow- 
cd along with the stories. The pr no doubt, is open to 
those who can either deny the statei.icnts, or refute the infer* 
ences ; but, for a certain time, one side only is listened to by 
the multitude. In a little while, the truth makes its way by 
means of the free discussion which substantially prevails ;* but 
irreparable mischief is often done in the interval. To take a 
few instances. — The whig ministers, in 1807, brouglit in a bill to 
give certain privileges to the Roman Catholics. The boon was 
extremely trivial, compared with the concessions made by the 
Court upon former occasions ; it was indeed as nothing, con- 
trasted^with wliat the tories had done in the most critical periods 
of our hisborv, the end of the American war, and the begin- 
ning of tJie fVench revolution. Yet it -suited the purposes of 
party intrigue, to sot up a religious outcry ; and the yell was 
raised all over England, that the Church was in imminent dan- 
ger from the progress of Popery. 'I'hat so vile a trick should 
be ultimately successful, was impossible j the more especially as 
some of those who patronized it underhand, were mure willing 
to profit by it than to own it. But many a grave statesman 
avowed iiis fears, and many an ignorant mob acted upon tlie 
alarm. A few months, we might even say weeks, were sufll- 
rient to diSpcl the illusion. In the course of a year or two, se- 
veral of those who had obtained office because the partial bill of 
1807 was attempted by their adversaries, joined those very men 
in attempting to carry the whole Catholic emancipation ; and 
latterly, ali the.persons who fumed out the government On ac- 
count of that bill, themaeives brought in and carried through a 
bill with ther selfSafflo object; Yet the cry of Au Poper^y though 
shortlived, served its purpose ; abd", we much doubt, if tlm 
victory gained over it % the good sense of the people in 1807, 
would prove a sufficient security against their being agmndupCd, 
for the requisite time, should it be Ibnud expedient once more to 
raise the sifme ulkmour. la like manner, it W[» thought con- 
vehieht to peeciaim an inaUVrection extending over great pm of 
England in tniSh ' Stofficient credence was given to *i4 th ntake 
Pariiamentpasa ap dct hostilh to the spirit of the ConstitAtibn. 
It waa not the lupse of a few months not onif dis- 

prove# the mchtettue of the plots, but made aH men fdrgm the 
eiHstenoe of the etory. Last session,' a demand lUudh more nr- 

? ent for plots*^ arose. The tales were believed a| before { the 
'onstitution, practicaiiv speaking, was suspended i Und already'. 
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will venture' to «tty, tbe mmt isredulous akrmt^ has sceti 
enough to make bim doabt, tvhile doebts have r^iUi thousands 
been turned into contempfucitts of indignant dial>die& The tb> 
larm is daily aat^iding ; but the &ction that raised it» has been 
enabled to gain its object ; slid we gieatiy lear, that many who 
are now ^named, or sorry for their inmtuation, would again 
be taken is with a new plot or fr^ panic. 

The Barba(lO(» Iiisarrection deserves a place among these 
incidents, It had a somewhat better foundation in fact; for 
there had been a riot ; some outrage were committed by the 
ahves ; and a nniiiber of lives were lost, almost entirely among 
the negroes, But this occurrence, unhappily not very rare, or 
of any very' alarming importance in a slave colony, probably of 
no greater relative magnitude than a meal mob in this country, 
war, «!e'-ti ibed as tbe beginning of a Negro vnr — a massacre <d' 
the Whites — a second Si Domingo. It was imputed to nodons 
ef emancipation received from the language and measures of 
the AbnJi Ji ii party ; and, more especially, it was connected with 
thf* expc'tiatipn of a Registry ACt being passed, which the 
biavos it vae boldly asserted, bad been taught to believe had 
their lil.ci'ty for its reject. Wo need dot weary our readers 
w :*h exposing the falsehood of 'thfese ivories. A single fact puts 
thoiii no"ni, — but a fnet which could not, from the nature of the 
thiog, he known at the time of die discussion. Nothing fur- 
ther vv;>s ever heard of this N^ro rebellion. Now, had the 
sto’-h's propagated respecting it been true, it is in the highest 
ikp'fie nnlilrely that any measures purSt^ by die Government 
i^i ho?ue should have himn able to quell it sdmitiiely; bnt, at 
rA[ events, something nltist have hap{>Med during tbe three or 
ioitr months witich elabsed, betw^ the insi^rrecdcm breaking 
out find the arrival in Barbaddes Of the FlarliameAthi^ Addiesa 
ntui the Royal Proclatnatiott, to which' the .West Indians an, 
by the course of their' argument^' compelled to ascribe die re- 
’storatun', of tranquillity. ' ' ■' 

This consideration is ihdnd suflicient to show theatnurdhy 
of the^ alarm raided upon the sulyect of NwtO rebi^ipn. .®irt 
M it is a topic constantly r^i^rted to, apdT&ritts tbe jh^eipal 
iligrciliebt in all the. arguments urged tO’dmm>'thd Bridife' Bar-- 
'ifcnicr.t from inteifering in bchdf of id>e.daitti|Mqnda^ 
;j(rbaiever < way the intenerence to 

jmehtion another circumstance' of .'ll 
■‘perfectly decisive of the question reiqpecrit^t ihedan^n 
surrocticfi.’ Tlie conduct of the West Indhiri liody raemselm 
not, only' in the mother t^untry/buf in thd’-Chkinial Ass^blies, 
^Ikriy eyinces, boUi that th^ ks ndjmeh ^roaifd of ap^r^pn.* 
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sion, and that they themselves know there i$ none. From the 
early periods of the Abolition controversy, they have never ceas> 
ed to hold out this argument j contending, that all attempts, 
directly or indirectly, to alter the condition of the slave,— to 
interfere, as it is called, between the master and his propm’^,— 
would be fatal to the security of West Indian society. They 
have maintained, that it wooid be impossible for the unlettered 
Kcgro to understand nice distinctions ; that a proposal of abcH 
lition would be confounded with a plan of emancipation ; and 
that the harangues of enthusiasts against the cruelties of their 
treatment, would operate as incentives to resistance. When 
the horrors of the revolution in 3t Domingo first ap{ tilled mens’ 
imaginations, those arguments assumed a more imposing shape. 
We were now told that experience proved the dangers of Par- 
liamentary interference ; we were desired to look at the French 
plantations, and see the effects of discussing the rights of sa- 
vages and slaves } and we were bid to take warning, lest mis- 
guided zeal at home, backed by the conflagration in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood, should ^read devastation over the 
English settlements also. For the moment, those topics had 
their effect, slackened the perseverance of the Abolitionists, 
and probably retarded, by a few years, their final triumph. It 
was discovered, however, both then nnd in more recent times, 
that a great deal of discussion upon Uie most delicate matters 
relating to their condition, may ta|e place, almost in the hear- 
ing of the poor Ki^roes, withp^^||j{Odacing the slightest ten^ 
dency towards rebellitm agmnst masters. The calamitous 
events which desolated St Domingo, for many years operated as 
among the most powetlnl of the arguments for abolishing the 
Slave trade } and, if that argument bad any weight then, it 
ought to possess the very same uow, in promoting every mea- 
snre for melioca'ting the condition of the slave population, and 
securing its allegiance ^ the best of ail bonds, contentment and 
affection. That the West Indians know fu|i well bow safely ^ 
.t(^ee relating to tiie N^proes may be discussed among them, 
is plain, frdm the . speeches both upon the Abolition and upon 
ev<^ matUw reiatbg to the treatment of slaves, which are de- 
livered in. the I Goionial Assemblies, and published in the 
zettest fimm the reaohitione of thise Bodies, often vebenmot 
and .even violent, .Jiegardingthe proceedings of the British 
vernment on nueethms connected with iiiavery, ahd published, 
Vtithodt hesitation, in iMt thn Colonial p^rs ; and from their own 
Parliamentary speeches, &r exceeding any that proceeded from e* 
ther quarters, in Umics which may open the eyes of the Negteeo 
to their own strength, end the lirail tenure lyhereby dm l^i^ 
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maintain tlieir West Indii^Q dontiniop* To mve only one spe- 
ciinen : — A most respectable member of tbe IColonial I^ody, a 
man eminent in any circle for bis talents and information, scru- 
pled not to avow, in the debate of 1816, that the breaking out, 
and the complete success of Negro insurrection were synony- 
mpus terms, as far as related to Jamaica $ and that he should, 
upon its commencement, ship off bis whole disposeable proper- 
ty, and all his White dependents, as a duty he owed to his own 
interest and to their safety, considering all delay or resistance 
3 s only insuring expense and loss of lives, without tbe possi- 
bility of preventing the final result. We do not cite this opi- 
nion as at all coinciding with our own ; we hold the contrary 
to be clearly $ap{>orted by the whole History of the West Indio. 
But the dclibei ate promulgation of such sentiments is a most com- 
plete proof that the West Indians do not believe the pt^r Ne- 
groes are very easily roused to revolt j and the perfect tran- 
quillity of the slaves in all the the sugar colonies, in the midst 
of such incriitives to try their strength, is a sufficient justifica- 
tion of what to us appeared a somewhat rash disclosure. In 
plain truth, no Parliamentary discussion can add to the conviction 
of their own wrongs which those unfortunate beings have hour- 
ly brought home to their feqlings, by arguments far more pow- 
erful than all the eloquence of civilissed man. Those whom the 
rhctorick of the cart- whip has not urged on to rebel,. may well 
be entrusted with the pmiasal of Mr Wilberforce's speeches, 
and the African lnstitn|i|||& Reports } and if the knowledge 
that their own colour yd^n^nmphaot almost^ within sight, has 
not given them a disposttk^ to throw off tfap. W^hite yoke, we 
may, with all safety, adopt measures &r mitigating the evils of 
their condition, and gradually mtoring them to the rank of 
citizens, — and, with Uieir r^toyation, securing, by the only ef- 
fectual means, the permanent tranquillity of tbe Islands. 

Having premised these general f^mark% with the view of ctear- 
'ing the ground for a moye particular eonsidefittion of the mea- 
sures fit to he adopted in order to protect the n^ro poptUor 
tion, we shall now proceed to examino the evidence that might 
be collected from the Work befiire us, in support pf the positions 
maintained by the Abolitionists, more specially aa regards the 
Ireatment of the slaves, notwithstanding the lenrorcentent of tbe 
Abolition Laws, and tbe large professions^ of tbe West India 
^dy. This examination will lead as to proper >;e- 

i^edtsl changes in the Slave Laws. ' * 

testimony of Dr Willjamson is valuable IfthDOJ- bis peen- 
|iar opportunities of knowledge, imd ebiinenuy'ft^from suspi- 
cion friien ii is given on the side of Utene^oes* ' He resided, 
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!n a medical capacity, during foutteen ybars, Upon different plan- 
tations in Jamaica^ the colony where the treatment of the slaves 
is justly believed to be the best. His book is a dry journal, at; 
least a monthly account of his observations respecting the diS’* 
eases which fell under bis treatment or notice, and the facte 
more or less immediately relating to the condition of the persons 
whom he attended. His prgudices are all one way ; all pointed 
strongly in favour of the side of the question which the West 
Indians in general espouse ; all directed keenly against the Abo- 
lition party. It is necessary, in order to show the value of Dr 
Wiiliamson^s evidencci that we begin by giving proofs of his 
being an adverse witness. 

We have only to open his general dissertation upon the con- 
dition of the slaves, or, as he elsewhcte terms them, the ia- 
classev'. Alter a somewhat reluctant admission that the 
traffick was abused, although he seems to think it had k» 
foundation in the nature of things, L e, * the unfortunately bar- 

* barous state of the great African continent— the more civilijt- 

* ed and powerful condition of Europeans — the w*ant of labour^ 

* ers for the colonies— the encouragement and facilities afforded 

* ^ the Africans themselves, on tne coasts to which European 

* Guineamen resort for cargoes, he acknowledges the pro- 
priety of tlie Abolition, conditionally ; and as this condition is a 
curiosity, we must give it—* if progressive improvement is 

* making to convert the natives of Africa to Christian habits* * 

We may ob'^erve that it is not the language which we here note 
as curious, for in the same tongue the whole book is written; — 
indeed, the worthy Bocton cannot be said to use any of the 
known dialects of English, as we shall frequently have occasion 
to see : But we bclfeve this is the first time that a man ever has 
made his approbation of the Abolition Laws depend upon the 
subsequent of the British uation towards the Africans, 

Kew as the idea is, we admit it to be a plausible corollary from 
a very old heresy on Br WyHatUson’'s side of the question, name- 
ly, the happy state of the negroes in the West Indies. In the 
leaning towards this doctrine he fergely partakes. He says, * it 

* must be admitted that they are more comfortably situated than 

* they wefe ip Umir native country** But then comes another 
cdhdUional relmaVk, which destroys the position altogether— aiad 
wegtveitas ajfiecundcufi^icyii * ^fortunate enough to be- 

the ^ a humane and dutiful master, their ad»*^ 

* fbljy feodsiifered, they would have little reason ^ 

^^peifty He then i^pceeds to ithii^^ 

the great ble^ing^ by the,^ve^r vrid^Ja 

prepossession of the system, aikf hdnM 


bouring 

African 
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iSim'ot ks TICCA IS <^l«n tat he to fjirticalirs, which iitru* 
If amusing^. This ig| tad^edi tb« presailing fixture of the Doc* 
tot's workf in wbieh eonsikdtly cdtra upon to admire his 
honesty at the oapmise of his judgment ; to be amOsed with his 
naSaete in drawing so’many dismal pictures in spite of his preja* 
dices; and to csontemphitm as'it were, the figure of the good 
many labouring with all bis might in one directioDy and making 
the machine and himself move all the while the other way. 

As soon talhe slaves arrive^ it seems, they may know that 
they hava got into the regions of bliss, the Fortunate Isles, by 
finding thems^ves * Under the protection of our colonial laws ; 

* which, though imperfect in a few ^ings, embrace all that is 

* necessary for their personal protectiotty-^for their support, 

* dothittg,' and instruction. ’ He adds, however, that instances 
have been produced of defects in the system, owing to the * cor- 

* mpt habits of some white persons, who find their wav' to con* 

* trol ; ' But he says, * it is admirable to perceive with what 

* willingness the Legislative Body of Jamaica has expressed itself 

* to instruct and improve the condition of the slaves. ' Then 
follows as complete an admission as could be desired, diat the 
mortality of negroes in the seasoning was often extrmne, and 
was owing to bad treatment ; that », to being sent immediately 
in numbers to new plantations. He follows with more satisfac* 
tion the slaves who wero fortunate 'emougb to be purchased by 
an old and wealthy planter, and who were gradualfy trained 
until * enabled to act for themselves. ' The reader is not, per- 
haps, quite so well trained as to expect what follows, and should 
seem to be the first fruits of ‘ acting for themselves. They 

* progressively fall into the labours and penaltits pf the gangs 

* to which they are a[q}ointed. * . After going through a num- 
ber of b$ads in much the same strain, he cleses his view of the 

! negro condition by tbU remark-—* It is not unworthy of con- 

* sideratioa, -to contraat. thme circumstances with the coraiitiou 

* of the peasantry of the United Kingdom about January iBi? ; 

* and - to consider j matureiy, whether the attribute of liberty, 
** such as it is, flotttpiicaleidf>wtth other disadvantages of so de- 

* plorable a nature at this and other times, is not dearly pur* 

* chased P IL 2BS. - '• v; ■ 

> 'We ehall now see in wftat the happiliess'Of the ^e.uonsists. 
Arid, first, we have some v&y important generel admissions in 
the same' dissertetioU. Ttre m^dal 1frrfiimeriil!l^ 

,j^ona» genietraily, arecotv^l^mhedptaft '*lt» 

* mifoh^mdye satisfactory to the practit^n,^ to alti^a ritteroes 

* tiUd^r sickness in Splnish T^wu; whei^']tlh^r Wants antifMlii- 
t.\jE(lprte in that state ane attended to witti sucb fecliog.and km* 
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* ness their masters and mistresses. ’ Now this comrast br- 
tween the trntment of domestic nnd plantstioo slaves^ is exact* 
ly what all the enemies of the system have d^lor^« They 
have always invm^ed against the West Indian uavery^ as sp^ 
cidcally difierent mom every other, becanse of the pecoliar ill 
treatment incident to the field negroes ; that is, to ninety^nine 
in a hundred of the slave populatioli. The J^miaica law«, it is 
well knovm, provide, that certain precaudons shall be taken oa 
each estate to secure a proper extent of provision ground^.. 
Our author admits, that tne * severe penalties * enacted against 
the cmitravention ^ this law, are inoperative ; and that ail de* 
pends, in each estate, upon the opinioD of the overseer. But 
one passage which we shall extract, speaks volumes ; it justly 
blames the frequent of fiogging ; and akbongh the first part 
of it seems to confine the remarks to * some properties, ’ this 
manifestly relates to the infiiction of a number of lashes as a 
punishment ; while the universal application of the whip, as the 
regular instrument used to keep the gang at work, is distinctly 
admitted in the latter part of the passage. 

‘ An abuse at present existing on some properties, is, arming the 
drivers with a power to indict punishment in the field ; and it may be 
advnable likewise to deny any such discretionary powers to book- 
keepers. The oSences of negroes will more properly come before 
the overseer at shelUblow, when any complaints may be submitted tn 
him ; or, if the fault committed is of such magnitude, to coniine the 
offender till the overseer is found. When ptin^nent is indicted by 
. dogging, the limits should be extended at no time beyond the num- 
ber of thirty-nine lashes, Whieh the overseer, or other supenntend- 
ant, is only empowered to indict by the letter of the law. It can- 
not, however, be demed, tint tliis limitation is often outdone ; and, 
by repeatedly puidshing offbnden^ the parts become insensible to 
that Isceratlott whi^ team up the skin. When that barbarous con- 
sequence is arrive^ at, its ntfficUon becomes a matter of indifference 
to die ttnfbttunate negro ; and new sources ot torture must be found 
out, by whidi the conunissioa of crime may be checked. le can 
scarcely be necessary to- addt thatsudiaeotwiti^of lotpar, in the 
parts to wl^ punumneot kMbeen Can never be jmxified on 
any pretext; and I hkndt tn cedent, that white men shmld be the 
directon of such disgraceful deeds. 

* Ot^Qisi have bmi^sm, that it would he well altogether to do 
away the pmwMsion of ttlciKe heavy vdi^ from the ddver'a hands; 
)nnd>,whethei^We tihw|^h^ so^ which retidses our ears 

inj p aa s^ thrbu^ eetaies, bV the crack of the lash, 
v,«r t^e pmtst with amnm tare pfreyuSea toexermse pisudunent, 
k t^ould be eqid%^^£iiwHle diat sum a wesqxm ot taHmary' andun* 
, authori^ were them. 1| is at {sreseht customs^ to 

crack the'vwp, tp turn out the n ««^lSfatwi to thwSiMU 
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Wben a negro ^leems to be tardy at his work^ th^ i^riVqr‘«oim(fe the 
ta$h iiear to him> or tet$ hin| feel it, aa be tbUAs oh the oe- 

easion. Tlie necessary signals for turning out, ana the a|>pliaatbnof 
it in the field, might be suppHod by means less objectionable ; while 
an impression unfavourably made in the country upon the passenger^ 
who is pt^bably a stranger, is horrible indeedU ’ IL 222, 223. 

Tlie fruitful cause of almost all the abuses in the slave system, 
has always been traced to the non-residence of proprietors, and 
the powers confided to overseers, whose interest is not imme- 
diately cohcerned in the kind treatment of tlie negroes. Dr 
^iUiamson confesses, that the cruel punishments whicb he so 
humanely reprobates, are owing to this circumstance. 

‘ Tltat ^timation which every British subject feels for his inherent 
privileges, should cherish corresponding sentiments of wnpathy for 
our fellow-creatures in a state ol greater degeneracy, it would be 
more consistent with every principle of character we should be am- 
bitious to retain as Britons, to learn, that universal S 3 rmpathy and 
kindness were observed hy us towards that unlucky race of people ; 
but it is due to truth, and to diose expectations which constitute in a 
great degree thc|objects of this work, to declare, that amendment 
is in some instances loudly called for. That, by proprietors and at- 
torneys, it is necessary to say too much is placed in the overseer s 
hands. I know that, in general, their own dispositions to prevent 
improper punishments are sincere ; but, as it is wise, in the army, to 
conduct punishments as they are done, it is still more necessary not to 
arm an overseer with powers, which it would be unwise to" place in 
the hands of an ofRccr commanding a regiment in his Majesty*s ar- 
my/ (II.2i9.) 

Among the * Observations on Europeans who go out to the 

* West Indies, * we meet with many illustratimis of the same 
position.^ Our author openly laments the • hkbits of debasc- 

* metit * into which the book-keepers (the inferior overseers) 
generally fell, by formipg connexions with the female slaves $ 
and he ascribes the bad character for humanity which the We^t 
Indians have acquired, to the number of * uninformed jnclivi- 

* duals who arrive at an extent of authority for which they are 

* inadequate. * A fsmous charge of mismanagement in a most 
important particular^ lyba medical care of the n^oes, occurs, 
among some reflectiope sufficienlly indicative of Dr Williamson’s 
accustomed partiality to tha planters# $d convinoed m he ojt 
the necessity foir having better pracH^ianers than ai^ 

tritsted with the care the slaves, iftiat be Vamly 
the formation of a medical stalBF by puhlibk i|ttUj0rity* 

Intend the plantations by distjcicte, ahd bc on^ 
superiors for the due a^mintetratiqn pf 

negroes. He theh Anticipates a ^otiS pppoiu^n 
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plan from the proprietor?, and their representatives, with whosfj 
patronage it would interfere ; but he says there would be no 
difficulty in proving, ‘ that this patronage, vested in the dis-* 

* cretionary will of representatives and proprietors, sometimes 

‘ operates more seriously against competent attendance on sick 
‘ negroes, than most other circumstances connected with the 
‘ present system of medical arrangement. * * And if (he adds) 

• tlio object should be, to render every other view subservient 

* to radical amendment, to subject the Island practitioners to 
^ limited practice, (1000 negroes each in the lowland, and 
‘ ^2000 in the mountain districts), and to certain districts, there 
‘ would be little difficulty in placing that patronage where it 
^ could be most wisely rendered effective.’ I. 19I,* Wc arc 
unwilling to interrupt these proofs, by any remarks upon their 
import in the argument ; but w^e intreat of the reader to reflect, 
that he*has here the testimony of a champion of the system, an 
avowed and zealous enemy of Parliamentary interference, an 
eager and lavish eulogist of tlie Planters,* to prove that the high- 
est calls of duty and interest combined, arc insufficient to secure 
a due attention to the preservation of the live stock, if we mu«t 
still so speak, upon their estates* It is remarkable, too, that: 
nearly half a century ago Mr Long, in his w^ell known History 
ol‘ Jamaica, earnestly urged a more active interposition of the 
publick authority, to prevent abuses or neglects of the same 
kind 5 — so little has the lapse of lime, aided by the Abolition law, 
contributed to correct this important defect. 

The author’s remarks upon the increase or decrease of the 
Negro population, in consequence of the treatment of pregnant 
women and their infant offspring, all point the same w^ay. lie 
offers many sensible as well as humane suggestions j but every 
page of the discourse proves, that the interruption of a frcsli 
supply by the Abolition of the Trade, has not yet produced the 
effect of turning men's attention to the breeding system. ‘ The 
‘ Abolition,’ he says, ‘ has occasioned the deficiency of labour- 
‘ ors, which, it is to be lamented, has been so apparent for 

• some years ; and unless such measures as are within the power 

‘ of our colonists are put in action, the prospect is very bad..’ 
He then states the necessary precautions ; many of them so 
extremely obvious, that nothing pm the inveterate habits of no- 
gWet ch^end|i?red by the system, could have caused them 

j lie loudly iavclghs'again^^ the Registry Act^ as the parent of 
iriiscj^f ; eimuidratihg actual rebellion in Barbadoes, and pro- 
j^fi^ration for in Jgn>aicai as among its effects* 

" vpuxxyjiim. B(}.^ An V 
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to be overlooked* He concludes the discussion by remarking, 
that * the desireable object which he has in view, and (considers 

* practicable, is an annual increase of Negroes, instead of, as 

* we have seen lately, an annual decrease* ’ 

Having taken notice of the admissions to Be found m the 
general dissertations subjoined* to the work, we are now to se- 
lect some of the facts stated in the detailis, of which the book ia 
a good measure consists* The first voltime, and a part of the 
second, is occupied with the monthly journai of occurrences 
kept by Dr^ Williamson during his fourteen years^ residence. 
Among the observations, by far the greatest part are, os might 
be expected, medical. And We fi‘»d, perpetually recurring, il- 
lustration^ of the general remarks upon Negro treatment, which 
we have already eiCtracted. He began his practice in October 5 
and, in the entry for November, we find nim satisfied already, 
that the medical accommodations, and the treatment generally 
of field Negroes, was very defective* He complains that the 

! >lantation-aoctor has hot the weight he ought to have in regu- 
ating these matters, and thA acute diseases alone are attended 
to — those, to witf where the overseer may be alarmed at the 
prospect of speedy death~whil 6 little regard is paid to chronic 
diseases ; though, as he properly remarks, ^ if the medical 
^ practitioner Siould meet with support from the attorney, the 
^ proprietor's rntorest, and the cause of hrnnanhy, woujd be 
^ successfully promoted* * (I*. 55.) He adds, that * if the prac- 
* titioner were earnestly disposed to insist on his prescriptions 
* and other instructions being obeyed, he would find his best 
* efforts ineffectual ; ’ aiid he recommends hhn rather to • en- 
* deavour to promote his object (that is, the proper care of the 
* sick negroes}, by cultivating friendship With the overseer. ’ 
{jbid.) Agcrin, a few months after, we find him lamenting, 
that the literal dispositions of the proprietors should be so of- 
ten rendered unavailing by the overseers ; and how unavailing 
it is to give the best prescriptions for the removal of chronic 
diseases, ^ and restoring additional healthy labourers to jtheir 
^ employers, while these are completely frustrated by the negli- 
^ gcnce of overseers. ’ (I. iy5.) What is this but saying, that 
the overseer, carekss of the real interest of his emplpyer, 
which coincides exaetty with the duties of humanity,. feefe no 
anxiety to have diseases remo^e^^ which work the Kegroes’' 
destruction by a slow process, -^and prefers havjng the siddy 
slave crai^I about, and do Some work, to waiting a few 
for the f^il recovery of hiS health ? Accordingly'lhis Journal 
frequently mentions particular cases, where Hr William^$o|i 
gave dircctioitis^ which weye m sooner given than disregard^^ 
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For example', he ordered a course of medicine which would 
have required ^otne time, to eradicate an obstinate disease in the 
bones, attended with lilcers* As soon as its worst apparent 
symptoms were removed, the patient ^ was directed, without 
^ consulting the medical attendant, to go to work./ (1. 95.) 
Again, we find a patient die (p. 117), in the nutbor*s 6piniori> 
for want of attention being paid to his prescriptions. Atp» 
156, we have the instance of a proprietor humanely giving 
orders for erecting hot and cold baths in his hospital, accord- 
ing to the plan approved by the physician ; but the overseer did 
not obey the directions. Again, at p. 185, we find the case of 
a negro, who was going on w^ell under the authors tr^atment> 
when the overseer turned him out to work; ‘and though,* 
adds Dr Williamson, ‘ he might have laboured for a while, 

* most pgrobably he became a viclim/to incurable disease. ^ We 
extract the following passage, of the like import. 

^ It 1*3 painful to me, from a regard to truth, which these memoirs 
must preserve, to remark that, on a property, a valuable negro \va^ 
])revented, by the commands of an overseer, from availing himself of 
medical prescriptions while labouring under a plilmonic complaint. — 
My opinion was given to the overseer with a prescription. Several 
weeks after, the negro met me ; an increased Illness was expressed by 
his general appearance ; and he declared that he had neither received 
medicine nor indulgence as I had directed. The consequences >vere 
in a short time fatal to a decent negro, whose overseer could not 
deny him to have been a dutiful servant, and respectable in his station; 

' ‘ On a property, a woman, on a trivial offence, ,was confined to 
the stocks in a cold room night mid day, and her life endangered by 
neglect. 

‘ A pregnant w^oman w^as confined to the stocks for misconduct ; 
and only liberated a few days before her delivery. Her health had 
suffered severely ; and,- after bringing a child, she discovered symp- 
toms of puerperiil fever, which terminated Her existence in % few 
days. * 1. 191. 

In the case of a hegress affected with consumption and spit- 
ting of blood, our author found that was kept at work, and 
proposed to undertake her cure by means of digitalis ; but, says 
he, rather/expmsively, ‘ tlie overseer want^T labour, and in 
‘ these cirdumstances we must not atumpt to thwart the over- 
‘ seer's efforts. ' (1. S49), In ibe^dases now recited, the fault ha$ 
bee^ ph of the qver^^r We ha.Ve a few instancerf^ 

bi which the b#ber'!l ip blaptie; Thus, in vol, I*\ 27 S, 
fbfe of a negress given at wlip had been exr 

cei^fn^y by her easier durfug pf^nandy, becamftj/^ 

in^abXc stifte,' Hit details dr which’ we spare 

‘ A a 2 ' . 
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t^dlvoml of a dcatl chi!d| and hnd a dnw recovery. Dr W. 
adds tfiis remark — ‘ I’ho above case afFords an example f/oim* 

* ticccssary it is to have legislative interposilim to secure due 
‘ aiteuclance to negroes. That poor woman was conceived to 
^ he undeserving of the e^epeme of medical aid; and though, on 

• her being taken ill, a visit was required, the subsequent at- 

* tendancewasgivencontraryto the desire oFher owner/ 1.^74. 
We have shown our aiitho/s opinion respecting the medical 

treatment of the slaves, and we have mentioned some of the instan- 
ces by whith he illii^^trates it* In other passages he coinplainsof the 
scanty and reluctant payment of such medical men as they have; 
he is so impressed with the notion of the insufficiency of their 
qualifications, that he can sec no remedy fpr so crying an evil, 
but the direct interference of Government, and the establish- 
ment oF military disciplinOi Sometimes he complains of the 
want of regular hospitals (or hot-houses, as they are barbarou>- 
ly termed, Vol. I. p. 83); always of their bad management (ib. 
329) : And the dis-regardof medical authority by the acting ma- 
nagers, except in casc& of imminent danger, is the constant bur- 
den of his complaint. 

Dr Williamson is » sworn enemy to the zealots, as he 
them, who oppose the West India system ; he is the champion 
of the Planters, and extenuates every fault as far as he honestly 
can. Turn we now to Mr liryan Iklwards, himself n planter, and 
we shall obtain a new and striking proof how little the evidence 
of persons under the influence either of a direct interest, or an 
esprit dc corps ^ is to be trusted. ‘ The circumstances (Book IV. 

* Chap. 5.) wherein the sjaves in the West Indies seem mostly 

♦ indebted to their owners’ liberalit)^ arc, I think, those of me- 

* dical attendance and accommodation when sick. Every plan- 

♦ tation that I am acquainted with, is under the'daily or weekly 

* inspection of a practitioner in pbysick and surgery, who very 

* frequently resides on the spot; and the planters, being in ge- 

♦ nerai men of education themselves, are not easily reconciled, 

< in so important a matter, with such illiterate pretenders in 
‘ medicine as are very often found in the country parts of Eng- 

• land, to the disgrace of the profession. Young men of skill 
« and science are therefore sought for, and encourag(?d ; and as 

• blit few single plantations can aflbrd a very liberal allowance, 

< tlicy are permitted to extend tfiieif practice in tbo rifeighbour- 
« hood. For tlic better accomm^atton '6f inyftlidl ahd wp^ea 
« aaOhild-binh, every plantauou jU .provided^ w a 

or divided into dijlcren^, apartments, add over jy^ich 

<"^o)fie,o,r f^ged wopton presidp nyrses. The prqjir^tor 

* cbmrfidnty supplies blankets, flour, rice,' sugafy! and 

♦ these things I have known denied ; and some gentlemen af- 
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* ford, beside fresh beef and motion, more c6stly articles, such 

* as spices, sago, and wine. On the whole, notwithstanding 

* some defects, let allowance be made for climate and sdil, ai)4, 

* it may be asserted, fnt/h aftd 7)ifjdcst7/y that if the situa^ 

* tion of the slaves in the British West Indies were in all cases 
^ on a level with their circumstances in regard to food, hxlging, 

^ and medical assistance, they might be deemed objects of envy 

* to half the peasantry of Europe,’ (Vol. II. p. I GO.) The 
reader may observe, that, contrary to the usual practice of these 
guides, ^ t?uth and modesty* lead the Planter and the Doctor to 
the same result, by roads so widely different, that one feels it 
impossible to accompany either; for the Doctor makes that es- 
sential particular of medical treatment an exception, upon which 
the Planter founds his chief claim to credit. 

The^ournal abounds in remarks upon (he importance of hu- 
mane treatment, to the health, and indeed the life of the slaves, 
as well as to their quiet behaviour. After telling some instances of 
the good conduct of the negroes on a plantation where they were 
well treated, our author takes occasion to observe, that negroes 
‘ under good management arc a contented set of people, look- 
‘ iiig up to their superiors for protection, and appealing to them 
^ as their best friends. It is a violation of ti nth to assert, that 
‘ relative sense of duty does not exist between a worthy ma^^ter 
^ and a wordiy negro. I know of few tics more blndiiig. ’ I. 

In another place, he says, * It must be admitted, that the rna- 
^ nagement of negroes greatly depends on the steadiness, judg- 
‘ ment, and humanityof overseers. White men, distinguish- 

* ed for these properties, will generally have thriving negroes.’ 

I. 93. But strong proofs are also to be found, that bncl treat- 
ment is very prevalent; and, bow unwillingly soever Dr Wil- 
liamson is to 1^11 it^ he betrays this secret of the prison house, 
perhaps unsiispectinglj'. llie accounts which occur so often of 
ilie sometimes called Diri-cuthi^^ and by tlie French 

planters termed Mal-d*estoma€y are, we ihinlc, decisive of this 
poix.t. We take it to be quite clear that this malady originates 
in an aSTecUon of the mind. It is characterized by loss of co- 
lour— blp^^ted and puffed appearance of the skin — sickness, ema** 
ciation and loss of appetite, or depraved appetite, leading the 

E atient to sv/allow sand, dirt, &c, ; and, above all, ddficuity of 
rejajLhing--^inabijlity, to w hill — palpitation of the beai c 

yiofent actjdn especially the aorta, ca- 

Of is sometimes cured, it is 

plain ,ihi^tf lu s6me cases at l0a$t, there is iid' or^ganic alie^tiqu 
df/lhe he^,t or aii^tefial 'system. But we y^y little dc>ubt 
that ip many cases ^tbtw is i ah<|. the 6igh 
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visart may he edited to prove,: th^t there is no, more fruUrul cause 
of maladies of the heart thaiDviolent affections of the mind — ^par-i 
ticularly^’grief, irritation, and long cherished melauchoiy* We. 
may add a curiou^ir fact, as showing that persons of a meian* 
cholic and irritable temperament are subject to the disease, 
whether organic or not^ whit^h we have now described, that 
Rousseau has in his Confessions given an account of bis being 
attacked in a mann^er, which leaves no doubt of his having suf- 
fered under ^this stdmach- evil, of which be never altogether re- 
covered. At first it was believed to be a polypus ; but it after- 
wards, by its duration, wiUiout growing wor^e, showed itself to 
be that peculiar malady, first, we believe, described by Dr Bail- 
lie in the Medical Transaction^ and which all the accounts of 
the West* Indian diseases show to be a slighter species of the 
stomach-evih The following passages, while they illustrate this 
matter, serve to show, that in the negroes it arises from wretch- 
edness of mind. We take them almost at random from the 
many instances of the kind in the work before u$« 

‘ A melancholy instance that month prefjented itself, of the fatality 
resulting from packed negro gangs, or those forined from Marshall’s 
;sale6, and collected in small numbers from different places. I do not 
mean to blame the proprietor ; for never could a master have render- 
ed the duties of humanity more amply than he did, — yet a depres- 
sion of mind, accompanied by mal d'entomne^ spread among, them. — 
Though wine, nourjshinent of every description, and kind attentions, 
were given, they candidly confessed that death was their wish, and 
not to survive their companions* ♦ 

^ Negroes anticipate that they will, upon death -removing them 
from that country, be restored to .their native dand, ,and enjoy their 
friends* society in a future state. The ill-disposed to their masters 
will sometimes be guilty of suicide; or, by a resolute determination, 
resort to dirt-eating, and dius produce disease, * and length death* 
It is often necessary to check that spirit; and, a’s negroes, imagine 
that if decapitation be inflicted after ^eath, the transition to their na- 
tive country cannot follow^ a huiuane principle leads the proprietor 
to have the head of such a negro placed in some proniinent situation ; 
and such has been found a salutary mode of deterring die rest from 
conduct so destructive- ' I. 92, 99. > 

♦ The Angola negroes are more commonly subject to, rfV- 

stomac than other Afticah nations. The*Mungolas are of still more 
tender constitutions, can less brook the reyeifses inseparable from 
rethoval to a foreign country; but tim lat^r, very seldom ipt- 

*' ’ ' ' '' , V, 

♦ Awdlas do not seem to possess thati^strenj^h .of mind oi" body 

which Ebbes and Coromantees do; yet they bourne good dome^^^ 
and mecb^ics ; and it would be bette^, for the united purpof^S of 
homiinuty to place them in one or o&er , of these 

stances* ^ 
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^ The Eboe tJCgroes, when brougfht young, becanie industrious, ex- 
cellent labourers $ and very soon commenced a traffic, by which they 
accumulated property ; but if at an age exceeding twenty or twenty- 
two, they have been found excessively sulky and untractable to the 
most kind indulgent treatment. They often terminated the scene by 
suicide; an instance of which occurred that month, ’ I, 177. 

^ My observations on the mol (Testomac had been extended in par- 
ticular to Mr F.’s Mountain, and to Seven Mile Walk, The reme- 
dies advised in the former month, assisted by good diet, humane and 
kind manners, had been in several cases efficacious, * I. 182, 

‘ It has been observed, that, on estates where the establishments 
of negroes arc extremely comfortable, this disease is seldom if ever 
discovered. On a property of that description, we have rather to 
fear the lurking and concealed practices of Obi, the superstitiously 
depressing consequences of threats from a negro of weight and in- 
fluence bn the estate, against a negro not aware of the futility of 
such pretensions. 

* Though the cause of mal destomac may be often traced to sour- 
ces which enable us to arrest its progress, we have found that, on 
mountain settlements, where negroes are much exposed to cold and 
wet, they sometimes begin 'to appear uncomfortable; a tempera- 
ture foreign to that which contributes either to health or their enjoy- 
ments, without any hopes of a change, aft’ects them with depression 
of spirits, languor, and listlessness, disposition to extreme indolence, 
from wliich there is scarcely a possibility of roiusing them to exertion, 
laborious breathing, inability to ascend a hill, any attempts to do so 
accompanied by evidently increased palpitation of the heart, and, in 
more advanced progress of the disorder, under the carliiago cww- 

^formis, or pit of the stomach, throbbing of the mrta descendens* 
WJicn the patients are oppressed by that condition, appetite dcclinesi 
-a puffed appearance 'takes place over the body, particularly in the 
face ; the eyes are partially obscured, from effusion in tlie cellular 
substance : When art attempt to stand up or walk is made, they are 
obliged to lye down, from giddiness and weakness ; increasing debi- 
lity makes rapid progress, until this distressing affection terminates 
most commonly in death.' II. 26S1-3. 

^ It is therefore obvious, that, in a disease more destructive and 
lamentable than any other to which negroes are liable, we have it in 
our power, on manyiocca«ions, to act materialiy towards the removal 
of it, by averting that state of mind which so powerfully tends to 
piroduce it. ’ II. 266. 

* There is^ however, an oplnlorf, deeply convincing in my 

that ^ minuter attentibbs whidh will be practised hereafter jn .the 
Indicsj^^ (jft account of the abolition of tlxe African slave <;rade> 
of eyciy thing directly or 

to' Ihd and^ increase of negnsr pptdatioh;*an% 

as the field for %we wfil .chtstfah tbo ^ 
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mental affections, and othcnr causes within the control of m«nag(;r» 
to prevent, may yet have no existence in the list of maladies to which 
negroes are at present liable. ’ IL 

The eflects of the Obi sorcery have been glanctd at in one of 
the^e passages. Another extract will illustrate its i.iflucnce, arul 
confirm the position, that there is almost always, if not m eve- 
ry case, an intiniate connexion between ilie stomach-evil and 
mental suficring. ^fter describing some cases of the complaint, 
our author goes on to say, 

‘ These cases were much aggravated on account of Obi iniprcs- 
dions which had unluckily laid hold of their minds. A particular 
terror against returning to the mountain, where these superstitious 
apprehensions were formed, seemed to gain possession of their inimls. 
It is absurd to reason with most negroes on a subject of that kind ; 
and very often, on grounds wo cannot fathom, they will not ^iscovcv 
the individuals they have an Obi dread of. On that occasion, IMr 

, though a worthy and humane man, .was so unlucky as to lose 

many negroes on his mountain plantation, from whence these two 
negroes had come. The deaths of shipmates and companions de- 
pressed their minds ; disease was formed of that peculiarly destruc- 
tive kind. Change of scene, good diet, and occupations fitted to 
improving strength, would liave given a very probable chance of re- 
covery ; but they viewed with horror a return to that place from 
whence all their miseries proceeded. As both got better while in 
Spanish Town, it was recommended strongly to Mr t(^ let 

Mary remain there, at hire, to see how Bacchus would get on after 
he returned to the mountain; but it is believed that, owing to his 
circumstances, it could not be done. Both relapsed, in a lew weeks 
after llnw w^ere sent home, into their former complaints ; and the 
event could not be doubted. * I.' 359, 360. 

Aiunher instance of the sensibility of ncgro.es to the terrors 
of tliis witchcraft may interest the reader. .Alter clcacribing a 
cure effected in ii paralytic case, be says, 

* About that time, Agnes was sitting alongside of the negro doc- 
tress in the hospital, amusing herself cheerfully, and exulting in the 
advances she was making to recovery. In that state she was in the 
evening. On the following morning, she was accosted by an oldislt 
named Dick, belonging to the estate, w’ho had established his 
name as a great Obi man, Agnes, not long before, had declined his 
aiporoua addresses ; on which occasion threats w:cre made by Dick ; 
$ind she was so much impressed by^.ap^prehension from these circum- 
stances, that, on his addressing heir/ she fainted, and could not bb a- 
gain fully restored to her senses. Iri cour^fe of ihat eyening^ she 
passed Ifeecs insensibly, and used Dick’s naEme often with horror. Tn 
'a.fin,vd.ays -she sunk. ' 4 .' : ;,y 

“ A .lgcneral outcry by the negroes shcceedbd her death , agaio^t 
picic 5 ■ 4iid such was their violence, that the dvemieer fotuid it 
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to yield to an inquiry, A party proceeded to his house, to 
search fur Obi iinpleineuts, which Dick and the overseer accompaiii^ 
ed. The floor of liis house was dug ; a small coflin was removed 
from it, which he said lie had placed tlicre to the memory of a friend. 
This the negroes denied ; and pronounced it to be one of the instru- 
nients of his Obi practices, 

‘ It is incalculable w’liat mischief is done by such designing crafty 
people as Dick, \rhen they establish a superstitious impression on the 
minds of negroes, that they possess powers beyond human. iSuch 
persons gratify revenge against their own colour in a destructive 
manner ; and, when bent on ruin to tjieir masters, that malignant 
dltpjsition is graUiiod by also destroying the negroes his property, 
Mineial poison has been sometimes artfully procured ; and it is bc- 
liL-vccl that there are vegetable poisons which are less likely to lead 
to a discovery. The agency of neither is often required ; for the ef- 
fect of throat from an Obi man or woman U suHicient to leacl to 
mental disease, despondency and death. 

^ The evidence against Dick was undoubted ; and the negroL.s 
regarded his stay on the estate with Iiorror. The whole was sub- 
mitted to the proprietor; and lie was transported to some of the 
Spanish possessions.’ I. 114 ~llG. 

We certainly do not strain these facts when we infer from 
them, tliat the structure t'f the negro’s mind is such as to ren- 
der him peculiarly susceptible of grief and irritation ; and tl^al 
the merciless system of the Slave-trade, and the Cart- whip, 
could not have been inflicted upon a race of human beings, le.'^s 
calculated by their nature to struggle against its incakuluble 
horrors. 

The last head to which the testimony contained in Mr Wil- 
liamson’s volumes may be referred, is the Religious Irnurucliou 
of the slaves. Upon this, as upon every other branch of the 
subject, be is a witness unquestionable, becvausc reluctant. Not, 
indeed, that he carries his partialities so tar as to uttompt any 
general praise of the religious or moral character of the while 
population in the West Indies. He is forced explicitly to admit 
the whole truth as to that point, and only expresses his regret 
repeatedly at the fact being so, — and his opinion of i he evih 
which arise from such a character, especially as it affects the treat- 
ment of the slaves : But be adopts alh or nearly all the indis- 
criminate abuse of the tnis^onaries (excepting always the Mo^ 
raviatis)* which, the pl^tei^T^ave heaped upon those 

C'eedin^^n ■ ‘ the 

tbeiji ftM tQ S!e,ctoisAhe d^irtnre of many of ihem fronif 
':l ^^. Jsknd. ’ Vet he bears wUiieiis to ihc iruiij ^ 
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this impotfant branch of the subjed; so powerfuUyi that one can 
hardly believe the same hand could have written the different 
passages of the book. ' 

As to the usefulness of Christianity among the Negroes, in a 
merely temporal view, there never have been two opinions. 
Bryan Edwards has borne testimony to its increasing the value 
of a slave in the market ; and he has amply commended tlie 
9 ;eal and success of the Moravians in converting the Antigua 
negroes. Our author adds many confirmations of this posi- 
tion, and, among other important particulars, be mentions the 
security against the morbid dread of the Obi sorcery, which 
conversion never fails to give these poor creatures. J5ut the 
^juestion is, in what way those blessings can be propagated a^ 
mong them ? From the unqualified praise bestowed upon the 
Moravians, it might seem that the author expects their labours 
to complete the task so laudably begun. But it is clear, indeed 
he by implication admits, that they cannot, and that the work 
is too great for their numbers and resources. What progress 
has been in fact made>? In Jamaica, from the year 1754* tx^ 
1804, a period of half a century^ in a negro population of 
t500,0C>0, only 938, including many free peope of colour, had 
been baptized j * so great, ' eays Dr Willian^son, • was the 
jeifousy entertained of every description of Missionaries. * 

In tiutli, the question is not, whether the Methodist Mission- 
aries are as peilect as might be wished 4 whether their zeal never 
outsteps their knowledge ; whether a more pure an<Hound chan- 
nel might not be fancied through which to convey the doctrines of 
religion to the Negroes, The question, and the only practical one, 
is whether it be desirable to have them converted and taught ? for 
if the Methodists are not suffered to be the teachers, no other in- 
structois will undertake the work. It is a task only to be per- 
formed by that ‘ burning zeal * which Dr Williamson, in the 
language of his party, ridicules so unceasingly ; and if we are 
to wait until some regular, philosophic divine, some Butler, or 
Paley, shall resort to the plantations, make himself the familiar 
associate of these poor savages at their hours of relaxation, and, 
by this intercourse, find a way through which his preachings can 
reach their understandings, and his example toiKh their hearts, 
we may wait until all the generations, both of Black and White 
heat |y|gp have passed away from the Western world* ^ Our au- 
thor in several pl^s, that ha was fully a^reof 

^is trp^; He suggests to tw^i^islature of Jamaica, the pro* 
l^icty of * assisting the EstaWpjed Clergy to accomplish that 
* which, if t/fus assisted^ * (how assisted ?) * should be doUe;^ 
(docs be mean ww/rf, or to be done ?) * by them, namely^ 
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^ the conversion of tb^o nejrro^ and others, ^ But he adds, with 
his sccusfcomed It is however unfortunate, that the 

* clergy of the Eiitabiished Church are not always possessed of 

* the necessary enthusiasm and zeal, where there is such a wide 
^ field ftjr their successful labours ; and, therefore, tfu- enacl^ 
^ ment of laws amid enforce certain rules to govern their oper- 
^ ations in the discharge of religious instruction, I sec no rca- 
^ son why these men should sit down in the enjoyment of fuB 
‘ Jivings, without doing their duty. * IL 

tJnfortunately, this is like our aiuhor\s other j/a-, WhatLw 
could have the effects required r Dr Williamson is aware of 
the means by which the conversion must be wrought ; for he 
describes the design of some Moravian^ to sell themselves as 
slaves, in order the better lo have that constant intercourse by 
which alone the work can be carried on. Yet he talks of church- 
es, in which the rector was willing to perform duty to as many 
as chose to come, be they of what colour tlmy might ; and is 
quite satisfied with the parson of his parish, who every Sunday 
preached to all colours * a very good discourse* ' He adds— 
^ The People of Colour behaved themselves with the greatest pro- 
^ pricty, and went througli the forms of service allotted to them ; 
f but tl>9 Whites present conducted themselves with great inde- 
^ ccncy* The People of Colour stared at them with surprise, 

* but continuing their devout manner. Such should have serv- 

* ed as the strongest and most severe chastisement which could 
< be inflicted ; and, if these people had not felt a persuasion cf 
^ the true and serious nature of the service they were engaged 

* in, they might have been turned from the good path in which 

* they wxre treading, to the. same line of licentiottsness as those 

* who ought to have set them a good example, ' (I. 329, 330.) 
In other passages,, as p, 328-331, he extends this censure to 
the \y bite inhabitants of Jamaica generally, and remarks how 
hurtful such examples are in their effects upon the Negroes. Af- 
ter pb^erving what a field for religious enterprise the Negro po- 
piikUpp of Jamaica affords, . he asks, with much simplicity — 

'* And why should not a Bishopric be raised for Jamaica, with 
^ three or fout: thousand pounds, per annum ’ We snspgct 
this hint good deal more likely to be taken, ihuu^onc wnjc|i 
immediateh^ fojlp>v.s,~thpttgh its adoption is not quite so sore, of 
improving the^iaidi the i^yes* fit would be praiseworthy ’ 

f in his book-keepers, to c^^- 

tedinisi? |?egrofes Suttdajr ^eveiiings< ' , One would , nlihbi^ 
.$he Doctor’s. .Pre^ notions niadc him copfaquitl 
bWhqp;:'^>,.0crtsinly an£th1ng so wild' a^jfi^ 
Id^riof the by the Sunday cxer^ii^os oK%eir 
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task-masters — men who lay down the rod to take up the book 
--^iifivcr entered into the minds of those poor missionaries, of 
whose ^ burning zeal ’ aOd ^ phrenetic understandings, * the au* 
thor discourses so largely. 

Enough htts perhaps been said, to show some of the reasons 
which impede the progress of religious instruction in the Islands. 
It is in vain to allege, that Jamaica, the chief wrong-doer, has 
been actuated solely by a regard for the publick tranquillity, 
and a dread of the influence or indiscretion of the Methodist 
mission arics.^ The plain facts of the case, destroy all such pre- 
tences at once. The number of converts in the colonies where 
the Moravians have laboured, proves, that had they been suf- 
fered to teach in Jamaica, their success would have been in 
some proportion, though not certainly in an exact proportion, 
to the greater number of the negroes. Tiiey could nqt have 
sufljced for the whole of the labour; but they would have con- 
verted at least as many as they did in Antigua, — where there 
were, in tS05, nearly 12,0(K) of the Brethren’s congregation, 
of vvhenn the greater part 'were slaves — while in Jamaica there 
were not one thousand baptized negroes. Besides, the Mc- 
thodibts have about ‘J400 members among the coloured popula- 
tion of Antigua — in Jamaica not <J00; — plainly showing, that 
the discouragement of all sects is equal in the latter settlement ; 
and that, where the Moravians, whom some of the Jamaica 
writers praise, .succeed or fail, there also the other missionaries, 
peculiarly the obj«xJts of abu^e in Jamaica, succeed or fail also. 
It is scarcely possible to read the accounts given in this, and 
ether works of a similar nature, and liave a doubt (hat the tlis- 
couragomeiU of the Missionary teachers is owing to the state of 
manners, morals and religion, among the Whites, particularly 
tlio ivpu\'cntativcs of non-resident proprietors, and in part al.^a 
U) jiarty or political prejudices. Dr Williamson has, by incor- 
j)oraling a large portion of Dr Brown’s valuable work on Mis- 
blons, in the volumes now before us,‘ given many of his state- 
ments iho sanction of his own authority. And we shall close 
our remarks upon this head, with a pa.ssage from that extract, 
containing such a picture of a persecuting spirit, atoncecun- 
nihg^and CvTuel, and also such a view of Colonial legislation, and 
jti? as may well damp ojir hopes of any improvement 

in the coudiii on of the slave population proceeding from that 
<jMarter, and lessen the little confidence we formerly had reposed 
ip the good 1‘aiih of the locail parliaments. After stating seyertd 
of line and imprisonmept for preaching and praying,, JU- 
uiider the authority ojf a Colonial act, passed against 
']i>^i$sipnarrcs, Dr Brown ihentions the disallowance of the by 
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tlie King in Council, and the oontrlvanco of the -Assembly of 
Jamaica, by which they smuggled a bill through the Privy 
CoiuiciJ, which, in eflect, revived the disallowed and persecut- 
ing act within the precincts of Kingston. He then proceeds 
to recite a most notable anecdote of Island legislation. 

‘ This cruel law was necessarily conHned to the town anc! parish of 
Kingston ; but, in the month of November following, the Assembly 
of the island, under the pretence of exciting the proprietors of pe- 
groes to instruct them in the principles of religion, passed an act, 
ordaining that the instruction of slaves should bo confined to the 
doctrines of the Established Church ; that no missionaries should bA? 
allowed to teach them, or to receive them into tlieir houses or asscin- 
l)li(\s, under the penalty of L.20 for every slave proved to have been 
present ; and, if the offender refused payment, he should be com- 
mitted to the county gaol until the line was discharged. 

^ Tfie Assembly, knowing that such a measure would be disap- 
proved by his Jlajestyj resorted to the trick of engrafting it upon an 
act to continue the general system of the Slave laws, which had been 
consolidated into a temporary act that was then about to expire. 
Their agent was of course instructed to represent, tliat if the act of 
<‘ontinnation was disallowed, Jamaica would be left destitule of Slavt? 
laws; a circumstance which could not fail to endanger the })eaco and 
.safety of the island. But the Board of Trade found a way to frus- 
trate this shameful article, by advising liLs Majesty to disallow botli 
the act in question, and the act of repeal, wdiich had never expres.s- 
ly received the royal sanction, tliougli it had been several years in' 
force. The general Slave laws, therefore, were by this moans si ill 
cistablifehcil, and only the persecuting clauses of this new' bill di.san- 
nulled. 

‘ But as the legislature of Jamaica, by the stralitgcm of delaying 
to transmit the act for the royal sanction, while it liad its operation 
ill the island under that of the governor, )iad, for more than a year, 
suspended the meetings of the negroes for public worship, his Ma- 
jesty, to prevent the repetition of such shameful proexedings in tliat 
or any other of the island.s, issued a general order, in May 1809, to 
Uie governors in the West Indies, commanding tJicm, that they 
shoukl, on no pretence whatever, give their assent to any law rela- 
tive to religion, until tlicy had first transmitted a draught of the bill 
to England, and had received his Majesty's approbation to it, unless^ 
in the body of the act, tliere was a clause inserted, suspending iu 
opefation until the pleasure o? his Majesty should be kno^^'n respect- 
ing it. 

‘ Engaged at this new disappointment, tlic Assembly of Jamaica 
• came tC?' Various resolutions on the state of the island, in which they 
'declared, that the prohibition Cf passing laws on the subject of y^i- 
gtcn was a violent infringement of the comstitutimi of the colony; 
that, until it was withdrawm, it W'as thc duty of the. House to 
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d<e their privilege of m ithhurfdhig hupplies ; and[ tlmt, after a certain 
peritid, until this griovance wAs tedressed, no money should be grant- 
ed or raised within the island for the support of the military e«<ta* 
blishraent. In consequence of these violent proceedings, the Duke 
of Manchester, die governor, immediately dissolved the Assembly. 

‘ Not discouraged by the.se strong measures, the Assembly, in 
ISIO, passed a new act on the subject of religion ; and introduced 
into it such regulations relative to the licensing of preachers, and 
places of worship, as plainly showed it was their design to prevent 
the instruction of the negroes by those Mho alone m ere willing to 
teachihem. This law, indeed, was to continue in force only during 
the year 18 U ; but this very circumstance, which might sotmi trivial, 
tlisplaycd the artfulness of the Assembly, being no doubt intended 
to el^e his Majesty’s disalloM'ance of the bill ; and, by the time that 
could be notified, the law M-ouId have expired, and perhaps a new 
act pxWd. HoMT the ^vernor, in direct contradiction to an expn sv 
command from his Majesty, should have given his assent to such a 
bill, it i*! not easy to explain. 

‘ Tlie Methodists were the persons chiefly aimed at by the legisla- 
ture of Jain.iica, in all the laws wJiit h they passed on the subject of 
religion ; and it is obvious, that tlieir progress could scarcely fail to 
1)0 impeded by such frequent acts of hostility. Many of their mem- 
bers, as might naturally be expected, drew ‘back, while others were 
prevented by their masters from attemling divine worship. ’ 1. 344 

When, to all the facts which have been now stated, respect- 
ing the treatment of the Slaves, and the conduct of the resident 
Whites, both individually and in their corporate capacities, we 
add the more atrocious instances Itoin Nevis and Tortola, of 
enormities loo horrible for detailed description, having been te- 
peatedly perpetrated in the face of day, and in thd presence of 
the persons highest in point of influence, even in the sight of 
magistrates, we sh.ill feel disposed, without further scruple, to 
allow of this conclusion, *— that some interposition of the Lc- 

• Dr Williamson’s inferences all point a different way. He won- 
ders how any one can busy himself with things so remote to British 
interests as the W>st Indian plantations — apd bids us exerS oursdves 
in behalf of the sulTering Irish. ‘ I must repeat, that Ireland pre- 
sents, in her population and misety, a^’airer held for the exertions of 
the glfilanthropist. ’nicrc we see a populous country, immoral, op* 
pressed, and vitiated, so habituated, fay its long conthipance, to their na- 
tures, that it were worthy of men high in mffupace tq tpup thar minds' 
ag^nst tlie pretalencc of such horrors as we know dis^Airdt^ an*' 
nals Of that country, so near their own 'doors, ' <1, 315 ). To this* 
trite argument, we answer, that the two good worics do not intOKrupt 
each other. •' 
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ftislature is imperiously called for, in order to enforce the per- 
formance of duties sostiamefully neglected by the local authorities* 
If, indeed, those authorities are again willing, as they professed 
themselves in the case of the Kegistry Act, to undertake the 
reforms essentially necessary for the safety of the colonics, as 
tvell as for the preservation of the coloured population, it may be 
expedient to try them now as before, — always* letting it be clearly 
understood, that it is but a trial, and that Parliament will vigi- 
lantly superintend the performance of the engagement, and 
readily supply any defects that may be left. It remain®, that 
we advert to thp points towards which the attention of the Le* 
gislature is principally demanded. 

Ftrsty It s€5ems now full time that measures were taken for 
attaching the slaves to the soil. Although ten yeavK have elaps- 
ed since the Abolition fixed the attention of all thinking men 
upon tfiis primary step towards the gradual melioration of the 
negroe’s station, no one of the colonies has ever shown the 
smallest disposition to entertain the subject. Whether this 
change could properly be effected at once, is another question, 
which would require us to enter into many details. But that, 
to a certain degree, the internal traffic in slaves might be regu- 
lated and abridged, with a view to its ultimate abolition, there 
cannot be any reasonable doubt. The only difficulty in the way 
of putting it down at once, is the increase of numbers in over- 
stocked plantations. The want of hands upon other estates, 
offers no argument whatever for permitting the transference of 
' the negroes to any distance beyond the immediate vicinity of 
their birth-place. 

Secmdlj/f The testimony of a slave ought to be admitted in 
all cases, reserving his credit for the consideration of the Jury. 
Even this will give him but a slender chance of bringing a cruel 
superior to punishment j for the nc^ro will rarely indeed be 
listened to by a white Jury against a white master. So certain 
is this, that we conceive another step to be almost equally ne- 
cessary— -in the Third place ; namely, to allow free (Arsons of 
colour to sit upon Juries, and to permit no person actually en* 
gaged in the management of plantation concerns, to sit on the 
trial of any white person for crimes committed upon slaves. 

Faurtktyy The necessity of esacluding proprietors from publick 
offices, is self-evident. Alt the vigilance ot persons filling those 
^(atiMs is required, to obtain for the negroes even a chance of 
Justice, ajgaihst the pressure of interest and prejudice, necessari^ 
Jy bearing them down. " the laws injhis place what ihO|r 
may, tliere is but this chance of theijr enforcement ; and it & 
absurd to complain of a change which would only prove 
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0]ii?5 to the planters by clcpriviog them of a few places, or to the 
holders of those places by keepin^r them from speculations in- 
consistent With their publick duties. It is a matter of almost 
equal importance, that the executive government should exer- 
cise the most anxious care in the selection of proper persons to 
fill those stations, — not merely persons of good character and 
abilities generally, hut men of known humanity, and of opini- 
ons favourable to the interests of the coloured population. 

This article has already extended to so great a length, that 
we must reserve the more detailed discussion of these points for 
i\ future occasion, as well as the remaining topics connected with 
West Indian affairs. Among these, the Foreign Slave Trade 
Mfcitpies a large space ; and it is with indignation, as well as 
shame, that every Englishman ought to rtflect on the opportu- 
nity lost by the GoYernment of this country, of obtaining, at 
the termination of the late war, a relinquishment of that traffic 
by the lesser powers, after France and America, as well as our- 
sclvc®, had given it up. Then, too, the occasion was lost, of 
coming to a general understanding that slaves might be searched 
for, as contraband of war has always beenj a regulation, without 
which, there exists no means during peace of enforcing the abo- 
lition, while any powder that has given lip the trade is disposed 
underhand to continue it, or is unable by its own navy to check 
it. These points will occupy our attention, we trust, in our 
next Number. Such of our readers as desire to sec the latter 
of them m«st ably and fully discussed, in the mean time, can- 
not do better than study, an admirable tract published by Mr 
Stephen about eighteen mphlhs ago ; and to which we regret 
that we have been preyeute^l by accidental circumstances from 
paying the attention it so well merits. 

In closing for the present a discussion which has led us to cast 
many reflexions upon the West Indian body, we deem it due to 
justice, that we should remind the readers w/to are designated by 
this name j and state tliat, in all questions touching Colonial poli- 
ticks, the appellation is to be understood as denoting, unless in very 
^ particular cases, the Whites resident in the Islands. The body 
of ‘absent proprietors are wholly exempt front tlie charges usual- 
ly brought against those who livje upon the spot; and especially 
against agents entrusted with thp management of their concerns, 
lumped, the principal vices of systeig may be traced to 
r^delegation of autliority to ^rsons ^nelllter Interested in 
exercise of it, nor apt to feel tHe*lhflu5Siitce of liighcr todtiye^ i.n 
the performance of their trusts ' We 6ught further lb 
that iti the management of their concerns at home, we mean 
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in the conduct of the controversy — of what they make as a body 
their common cause, those persona are frequently as unlucky, 
as in the selection of agents upon their estates ; and, when any 
comments that may appear invidious, are applied to the manner 
in which the Colonial body support their side of the question 
in debate, they arc rather directed towards their indiscreet ad- 
vocates, than towards themselves. From what we kno\V of ma- 
ny most estimable individuals, we have no hesitation in declar- 
ing, that no Hian could desire to have more fair adversaries than 
the respectable part of the Colonial proprietors themselves, anti 
that no slaves could expect better treatment from any masters, 
than they would experience from those individuals, were they 
actually resident upon their estates. 


Art. V» Travels throngh France and Germany^ in the Years 
1S15, 1816, and 1817^ comprising a View of the Morale Pq* 
lihcnl^ and tioctal Slate rf iho^e Countries s interspersed with 
numerous Hislurical and Political Anecdotes ^ derived from Au- 
thentic Soiiices. By J. Jougcnson, Esq. 8vo. pp. 
Cadell & Davies. London, 1817. 

restoration of peace has, as might have been foreseen, 
produced a vast number of Books of Travels. When our 
countrymen are pouring in swarms over every part of the Con- 
tinent, carrying with them iheir sons fresh from College, and 
their daughters full of romance, and eager for composition — 
when countries which, two or three years ago, were wholly lock- 
ed up from our inspection, or only accessJble to persons of a 
more than ordinarily adventurous ‘spirit, now lie as invitingly open 
to the sobec citizen and his worthy family, as Margate or Brigh- 
ton, it could not hut follow that the press should groan with 
many a Tout — much Travel— and sundry masses of Letters that 
never paid postage. We think it almost equally clear, that the 
literary produce of these rambles is not likely to be of a value iu 
the least degree proportioned to its bulk. For where such 
crowds of English of all classes are to be found in every corner, 
it follows, that an account of what almost all English readers 
have either^ seen themselves, or heard their friends converse 
upon, loses its interest ; and, at any rate, the persons best qua- 
lified bv talents and inforn^atiou to write upon such subjects, are 
naturiay unwilling to topica becoxhe so common, and 

etm frivolous. The ima the Lakei$ of Switzerland are 

no# as well known to the bbahft{|tnts of London, as the wonders^ 
of the Peake. Indeed,. wO are intdined to believe, that more Lon^ 
toL» NO. 56. } ' ^ B h 
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doners have actually seen the Swiss than the Derbyshire scenery. 
Wlio then shall be -found capable of writing an able and in- 
structive book, and bold enough to describe as new, and still 
more as romantic, scenes in which he has met many of the much 
and justly respected individuals whose names are to be seen at 
length, in letters of a considerable size, (and it is but fair to add, 
often of very rich and fanciful appearance), in the best fretjuent- 
ed streets or the metropolis ? The race of learned travellers will- 
for some time seek the remoter parts of Europe, and perhaps 
hardly ventore npon publications relative even to those, unless 
they shall also have penetrated a little way into Africa or Asia. 
And, in the meanwhile, the more beaten paths of Europe will 
be abandoned to innocent writers like Mr Jorgenson, ' brought 

* itp in the arms of Neptune, and torn from the bosom of their 

* ftriends at the early age of fourteen ; ’ who, much more ac- 
cnaiomed to travel by land and water than to write, are astonish- 
ed to find how easily a little pr^tice makes them fill up four or 
five hundred pages with their observations ; and who think it a 
mighty useful thing to tell the British pnblick, that ‘ Berlin is a 
‘ jnagnificent city, containing 1(50,000, ’ and * Dresden a fine 
‘ city, containing about 60,000 inhabitants. ' pp, xv. 292, 385. 

Aware of the multitude of such works now pbroad in the 
world, we should hardly have been deluded into a perusal of any 
one of them, but for the peculiarity of the journey described iu 
this volume having been performed on foot. That it was per- 
formed by a per-jon of no speculati.c or literary habits, what is 
■sometimes called a ‘ plain matter-of-fact man, ’ and sometimes 
a ‘ man td practical head, ’ would have been no temptation to 
u', — because cxfieiionce has shown how useless the observa- 
tions cf such poisons usually are, unless where th^ have had an 
opportunity of seeing some undiscovered country, and are so 
circumstanced, tliat their eyes cannot open without letting in 
valuable infoimation, nor their tongues move without communi- 
cating -.omewhot worth hearing. But it was the expectatton of 
receiving facts the result of nctu il observation, respecting the 
country and ibe people, collected in the course of an intercourse 
with them inuuh mure close than almost any .other traveller has 
had, that induced us (o go through Mr Jorgenson's book with 
care. We must say we have been considerably dis^pointed. 
The worthy pedcstrLin has not availed himself, of ijbd**bpp4rtu- 
nilics which ins mode of travelling gave him^ in any ih^ Hk( 
rile degree that he might have done.. \Ve do iiot si^y 
po facta 'woi thy of police j but we compLain, that Tor feet 
he has given a bundled dissertations ; and wo think no one cai 
read s pt^ge of these, whliont jieiceiving that the powers bf re* 
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soning and reflexion are not in him so rare as to justify his sdb* 
fitituting discuWion for narrative. ^ 

After stating that he preferred travelling on foot, in tite 
depth of winter, to enjoy better opportunities of observing 
the people, and that the * character and manners of tlie yeor 
pie, strictly so called/ have been the chief objects of his &tr 
tention, — he proceeds to triumph a little prematurely over those 
‘ flying travellers, who visit the chief cities of France, and give 
‘ us elaborate descriptions, compiled from local guides, which 
* every one can purchase. ’ Ilis readers, he say?, will not find 
accounts of the higher classes, * whose manfters are so much 
‘ alike in every country of Europe, that they are scarcely to be 
^ distinguished from each other. ’ It is, he conceives, from a 
study of the lower orders alone, that we can form jiisi ideas of 
the varieties in national character. After this very tempting 
account of the original and interesting cast which we were 
taught to believe his narrative would assume, it is with some 
disappointment that W’e find the first Chapter almost entirely 
devoted to observations of a very trite nature, upon a subject 
no less hackneyed — the Battle of Waterloo. To be sure, ajs he 
says ‘ he was just in time to be an eyewitness of it, * we might 
have excused this deviation from his plan, had he given any 
marks of his presence in his description. But he might just as 
well have arrived the year after ; for not one fact does lie con- 
descend to impart, that may not be found in the Oazette, — unless 
indeed, it be those matters which he takes from Uoilin*s Aiuient 
History, and Plutarch\« Lives, touching Scijiio and Hannibal, 
Leonidas and Cmsar, with ali of whom, as well as with Piito, 
Jte occasionally claims acquaintance, in a way not very easily re- 
conciled with, his modest lanienlaUous over his want of literature ^ 
and science./ It. is fair, however, to observe, that his pedes- 
trian tour only began at Paris, w^hither he proceeded in the 
Diligence. Butllhen, near half the book is comumed with ge- 
neral dissertation}?, stories and descriptions, before lie sets out 
from that capital. ' 

As if to show how far he could at once fly from the perform- 
ance pf the^prbmise held out by the preface, he begins with 
tltat very new ahd .little beaten subject, Buonaparte ; and be- 
tr^ progress with proper iniutiieness, he 
pf tbp Kevoiiitiou I an Jl, agrong these, 
topic-.'bf the American 
at " Buonaparte's appointment 
Italy,, which, he says, ‘Jkv 
reflect little honour on his chk* , 
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• recter ' A pure fiction ; for he was promoted by the Di- 
rector Carnot, who only knew him by his military talents,, 
and selected hi|n as fitted to succeed Scherer, and restore 
the fortunes of the repufalick, endangered through the incapa- 
city of that regular and inefficient general Equalljr incorrect 
i$ it to add, ‘ that he subsequently treated with ingratitude 
‘ those persons to whom he wavS indebted for his promotion, ' 
unless indeed gratitude to Carnot required him to sacrifice his 
designs upon the throne of France ; for certain it is, that, as 
long as liq pursued those views, Carnofs estrangement from 
him was the nccesBary consequence of his attachment to liberty. 
But, it seems, Mr Jorgenson has obtained * from sources of 

• the Jbighest authoiity, ' information respecting Buonaparte, 
^ now, fer the first time, communicated to the publick. ’ It is 
th% * development of Buonaparte’s gigantic plan against the 
^ Btntish possessions in India. ' This, he as<?erts, is thj pivot 
Ott which his whole policy turned ; and he accounts, by means 
of it, for all the apparent contradictions in his conduct. He 
has, it seems, ^ extracted this development from original and 

• inechted documents. ' Observe, first, how far we are already 

got from the actual observations of the pedestrian among the 
lower classes of society ; but note, next, tnat all the parts of tlie 
story about India which are credible, have been long known ; and 
that all the novelties added by Mr Jorgenson are ridiculous fictions 
of somebody who either was deceived himself, or wished lo play 
his tricks upon the traveller. Indeed here, as every wliere else, 
wc cannot find where tlie facts are. The author speaks alwajs 
of ivjormaiion^ and of wluit he learnt from high sources ; but 
when we read, we can only see endless dissertation ; unless in- 
deed it be a fact which was obtained by perusing * original and 
^ inedited documents, ’ that every enterprise of Buonaparte, 
from i 80 <l down to his fall,i. was undertaken in furtherance of 
his Indian plan. This is gravety maintained — perhaps we should 
say recounted,, by our Historian, at much length, and in all ita 
dciaiK, — that is, he follows Buonaparte through bis campaigns 
irom that of Jena downwards— and, as he mentions each, he says, 
it was accessary to cotnmet such a countrj', in order to facilitate 
bis march to Bengal. Tbu;» Prussia was destroyed, and a footing 
gained in Poland, that he might go on iowai^s the East t then 
Spain was attacked, that he mi^it leave no enemy in his rear 
while he was away about his Indian business ^ drain- 
ed his dominions by the Sp^anfeh war, he bethotrght jre*- 

cruiling them, by forming a strict union with Atistrm;^T^whkl| 

he made war upon the Emperor, in order 
laughter m marriage.' Having ^secured Austria by ihU in- 
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genious device, he proceeded to beget the King of Rome^ the 
better to fortify himself ; end, as soon as his Roman Majesty wm 
brought forth, invaded Russia, merely with the view of getting 
to India for a man must be silly indeed, according to ibis 
very profound personage, who can imagine that any other ab» 
ject was in his view, — and, if there be so foolish a fancier, he 
desires him to consider ‘ the cai'e Buonaparte took to settle the 
‘ regency during his absence from France. ^ No — no — says Mr 
Jorgenson, the plan was not to conquer Russia, or complete 
the exclusion of English commerce from the Continent; it 
^ was to dictate a peace— leave the greater part of the French 

* army in Russia and Poland— and send the other part^ with 
‘ innumerable swarms of Kalmucks, Cossacks, to pour in«^ 

* to India. ' We fear this will hardly be credited by the r^ad-r 
er to ]jQ a fair account of the dissertation before us ; let him 
then read one part of it, and he will believe all the rest. 

‘ The war in tliis country (Spain) drained France of men ; hut to 
give up his favourite plan was impossible : he therefore endeavoured 
to repair his losses in another manner. He cast his t yes towards 
Austria, and conteinplatecl a strict and close union with the Imperial 
family. But the mode in which Buonaparte carried oii his courtship 
M’as oiie of the most singular that could ever enter into the mind of 
man ; and yet displays, at the same time, the peculiarity of his cha* 
racter and his penetration, lie was fully aware, that if lie should 
send ambassadors to Vienna with proposals of a marriage between the 
Archdutchess Maria Louisa and himself, the hereditary pride of the 
nominal successors of the Roman Caesars would take the alarm, and 
reject his overtures at all risks : he therefore came to a determination 
of sacrificing the lives of eighty thousand human beings to acconi» 
plish his design. He judged rightly, that if he succeeded in totally 
defeating the Austrians, the Comt of Vienna would be glad to pur- 
chase peace on aAy. terms. Buonaparte was victorious ; all diffi- 
culties were removed; Josephine was reputliated; and Maria Louisa 
shared Uie throne of, France with Napoleon. ' p. 40, 4 L 

Haying gone ^ough the detail we have shorily followed, 
our author exclaims, with much seif complacency — ‘ Thus have 
‘ I gradually, developed Napoleon's gigantic plan against our 
^ pos^sions in the Eastern part of tlie worlds ’ lie tlicn, at 
equal length, pursues the story of his failure. Through this 
most unnecessary piece of mere book- making, we shall not at- 
tend him, inrth^^r |liM bis extraordinary ignorance 

of parts of the history. He makes 

the' et Jew months' after his en- 

traijce ai>d,bhn^ the allies to Paris at the close of 

ibe Mi^i0ow campaign, leaving out a year and a half of good^ 
.^alid, substantial hisfory. 
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Upc^ Badtiap^rte’s, dpwdfa!^ our .autlioi:;has abou^ 
portion of trite and woirdy remark, interspersed with fluent 
but pointless declamation, which might have been expected 
from the account of his rise. He communicates, however, \n 
a peculiarly oracular manner, a fact which, we dare to say, 
has at least novelty to recommend it It seems Buonaparte felt 
the less at going to Elba, * because the measures for his future 

* return to France were planned before he set out from Fon- 
‘ tainebleau. * What measures were planned before he set sail 
the,: second* time, to lessen his regret at going to St Helena, we 
are not apprised in this edition. It is only said, that ^ he fled 
‘ from France, and addressed a very laconic note to the Prince 
f Regent of Great Britain ; thereby raising dn eternal monu- 

* tpent of British exaltation.^ (p. 54*.) We must remark, how- 
ever, that Mr Jorgenson is very impartial and candid, upon the 
wlbple, in his opinions respecting this extraordinary man, an 
intemperate abuse of whom, would now be as mean and un- 
manly as crouching to him in his day of power. He condemns 
Jiis tyranny and ambition in proper terms ; but refuses to load 
Idm with the crime’s which malice and idle curiosity have heap- 
ed upon him ; — indeed we think he goes much too far in vindi- 
cating him from the guilt of the Due d^Enghien's death* He 
thinks this was excuscable, unless in so far as it, .occasioned the 
violation of a neutral territory} .and adds, tliat Buonaparte 

* was only cruel from policy ; that he hesitated long before he 

* would consent to the execution of the sentence ; and was at 

‘ length overruled by his advisers. * The authority for this as- 
aeVtion, is Mr Jorgenson's accustomed verb, which 

wc take to be the knowledge acquired from hearing some person 
of station, in whose company he was, assert the fact. 

To the subject of Napoleon succeeds that of the women in 
France, prelaccd by an apology towards ‘ that fair part of the 

* creation which, we are so justly told, constitutes the chief hap- 

* piness, delight and glory of man, '/or having deferred this 
subject so long ; the more especially after the attack upon 
English women recently ‘riiade by a French traveller. As we 
certainly belong not to the class to whom this apology is ad- 
fcfrcssed, and are Very little likely, we fear, to cbu^titute Mr 
Jorgenson's ‘ chief happiness, glory, and delight,/ so, 

very truly say, that we could have freej^ parc^nCd 
deferred the female chapter altogether, iacludihg tho>nj|^j(;^ 
, of the Cqffc des Milk Cukmea^ and the BeUe 
the stories of Cats, and their drosses and visits^^yitli 
pf learning for which the work itself must be consultech 'r 
'' The next topic of discourse is the Gaming-houses, which 
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wish a wide field to tlic Author’s love of writtog. He inveighs se- 
verely, and not too severely^ against this vice ; and depicts, fnore 
by facts and circumstances than he is wont to do, the miseries it 
produces* But the consummation of the scandal be finds, and 
justly, in the part which the Goveniment takes in iL ‘ When vice’ 
he exclaims ‘ is thus publicly licensed by the Government, what 

* can l>e expected, but a total relaxation of moral principle, 

* and a corresponding depravity of manners ? That such adis’» 

* play of human degradation might be sanctioned under the 

* reign of Buonaparte, one may readily conceive ; but that it 
‘ should be tolerated under the Bourbons, who profess to advo- 
^ cate the interests of religion and morality, is to me perfectly 
^ unaccountable.' (p. 92.) He goes on to express his astonish- 
ment that the governments of Europe do not * take the most 
‘ efficacious means for suppressing this alarming evil. ‘ To 

* say that a government cannot suppress hazard-plays, ’ he 
says, ‘ is Very ridiculous $ * and his remedy is ready — ‘ The 
^ crihie of keeping hazard-tables ought to be made capital, and 
^ those who frequent them sliould be iniiprisoned. ' Yet this 
would be ratlujr hard towards the latter class 5 for if the re- 
marks on their infatuation be well-founded, they are fitter for 
the malical than die police department. ‘ In no other case, ’ 
says he, * would a man enter on the transaction of business 
‘ with the odds clearly against him.' Now, is it not mar- 
vellous, and (pite as strange as any of the unaccountable things 
mentioned by our author, tliathe should make all these remarks 
without once reflecting upon the encouragement given to gam- 
bling of the most pernicious kind by our own Government — 
the frauds committed, under Parliamentary sanction, the whole 
year round, upon the most ignorant classes of the community, 
and the disgraceful participation of the revenue in gains ob- 
tained immediately through fraud, ultimately from robbery, 
and even murder ? To be astonished at the Bourbons coun- 
tenancing gaming-houses, aijd fwget that our own rulers 0- 
penly avow that the lottery, * admitted to be criminal, is too 

* ,We haye long meditated a discussion of this question ; if iiuleeil 
question there be, ivlidrc? eVeqf|;hiiig is lulmitted, and the ininisier 
only saj^j * ije an article in tliese times.’ 

eyes Areat'lohgth opened, and tlieir feelings roused up- 
able and most indefatigable exertions 
ti^ttleton, who is as secure of finally tri- ,, 
umj^lr^ over the' nuisance he is now combating, as if the* 
act of ^Sarlb^ent W^re already through the House. Our feeble aid, * 
tboT long firbm accidental circumstances withheld^ ^lall not much 
longer, be wanting to this accomplished and excellent mam 
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lucrative to be giveii upv argues a very praiseworthy blindness 
towards the faiiTts <5f his country. Indeed, Mr Jorgenson is an 
optimist in airtfaat relates to England ; of which take this spe- 
cimen in his remarks on the French and British Senates. 

^ A person who has been an eyew itness to the manner in which 
public business is conducted in the British Senate, w ill certainly ob- 
serve a striking diiference, when he enters the place at Paris where 
the French Chambers are convened. The dignified deportment of 
the members of the British Parliament — the display of profound rea- 
soning — the manly and persuasive eloquence— the regularity and 
order with which the debates are conducted, all tend to make a deep 
and solemn impression on the spectator : the highest degree of reve- 
rence and respect is inspired for an enlightened body, composed of 
patriots and wise men, who decide on aftairs with precision, and who 
tvahnly interest themselves in the great cause of hunianitv. On 
ing and hearing them, we fency ourselves transported into the midst 
ofthe Senate of ancient Rome, in those days, wlien virtue, constancy, 
•and honour, were held sacred among the R onuiiis, and the boast of 
its patricians. 

‘ Widely different is the scene presented in the two Chambers at 
Pai*is. The French members carry on their debates with a great deal 
of passion and animosity: their threatening and violent gestures are 
disgusting. A British Minister, when introducing subject to the 
notice of either house of Parliament, would not venture to built/ those 
who may happen to differ from him in opinion. ' He would not dare 
to say, ^ Those who wish foi; the end, wish for the measure. * The 
Frenchman who made use o. this arrogant expression in the Senate, 
when a very interesting motion w^as discussed, sonic time since, ii> 
tended to intimate by it, that those who did not ^ppi’ove of the pro- 
posed plan, were traitors to the King, and ought to be stigmatized 03 
such.' p. 160, 161. 

Now, far be it from us to question the troth of these panegy- 
ricks upon our Senate, in any one particular. We have always 
understood tlie fact to be as Mr Jorgenson represents it. Every 
thing that transpires respecting the-^two. Houses (at least their 
majorities, which are the representatives of die whole), incul- 
cates a profound respect, bordering upon awe j the more esro- 
cially when we reflect on the privilege pf iinprisopment that be- 
longs lo them. Dignified deportment# profound reasoning, per- 
fect order, proverbially disiingidsh the conduct, of pur * wise 
men, ' as Mr Jorgenson terms them, or * our wigbt^. * as they< 

' ,wcrc called in the purer times of the ConstitutWi in tbft days,' 
if we may so speak, of the Cartwight monarchy, 0 

the Heptarchy. Our ministers too, we all hnow^ 
attempted to bu//^ their antagonists; particularly in 
of the Utc Mr Put, that perfect model of placid and amiable 
dignity. In a word, onrs is that Senate (wc hardly know 
^nich* of the two Houses wherewithal wc are blessed deseivea 
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the praise most» but, take them altogcther)^0ur8 is that Senate 
of which a foreign prince’s ambassador might report to his master, 
as Pyrrhus’s did to him, < that they looked like *ati assembly of 
Kings — meaning thereby a race of being^a' asi, exempt from the 
vices as from the weaknesses of other mortab. Such being the 
true view of the matter, how indignant must all be, who have , 
right feelings within them, at such false representations as, from 
time to lime, arc given by clisaflectcd persons upon this sub- 
ject ! We shall only advert to the tbllowing picture of the 
HouSe of Commons, drawn by Mr Wilbcrforce in his cele- 
brated work upon Vital Christianity ; which must be admit- 
ted to differ not a little from Mr Jorgenson’s sketch of the 
same original. * 'Fhat <]uick resentment — those bitter con- 

* tentions — those angry retorts — those malicious triumphs — 

‘ that, impatience ot inferiority — that wakeful sense of past 

* defeats, and promptness to revenge them, which too often 

* change the character of a Christian deliberative assembly 

* into that of a stage for prize-fighters ; violating at once the 
^ proprieties of public conduct, and tlie rules "()f social de- 

* corum, and renouncing and chasing away all the charities of 

* the religion of Jesus.’ Chap, IV. S. d. Thus much touching 
the Commons: the learned writer says nothing of the Lordte, 
—who are indeed admitted on all hands to be faultless. 

There is one statement which meets us in every part of this 
work, which wc would fain hope is more applicable to the state 
of things two years ago than to their present state — we mean 
the preference of all classes, but particularly the lower orders, 
for Buonaparte, an4 their coldness, pot to say aversion, towards 
’the UoUrbons/ . ^Fhus, at Paris, he says, 

^ It was mmlLO observe, that the French cherished a imicli great- 
er attachment tor Buonaparte than they did for the Bourlxnis. There 
is no truth in the bold and ostentatious assertion made by a certain 
member of the Chamber of Peers, in one of his orations, tliat the 
immense majority^ of the French nation veiit son RoL It may, in- 
;ileed^ be good policy to say ad ; but the cai’cful observations I made, 
contradict this feet. The jfeeble cries of P’ive le Ifoi ! Vheni les 
Bouriom / issuing' from die throats of a few ragged fellows, whoi- 
ev^ th^’ ^ing W« ^pei^ance in the pavilion fronting the gar- 
, contrast to the loud shouts 

when Buonaparte formerly shoiy-;; 
^'TThe French even make an, appeal ' 
it can be dodbted who is the 
’’iThc former, they say, was seated on 
with t^e hel^ of djred hundred thousand ibreign bayonets; 
to Paris he waded in the blood of hVencJmien, and. 
iuade bis trii^phal entry into tht; capiuil over the.carcaecs of tb6 
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men who cKed in dtfence of their Emperon They add, that tlie 
ccaitnbutions paid by the nation to the Allied Powers, is the return 
uhidi Louis makes them for reestablishing him in the governments ' 
p.119— 12L 

Acfun, 

‘ A trifling incident frequently enabled me, without uttering a sin- 
gle uord, to sound the inclinations of the French respecting Buona- 
parte* I bouglit two or thiee snuff-boxes, with his likeness on the 
Kcl of them ; one 1 carried constantly about me. In going into a 
»l70|> to huj? snuff, J have often seen the women take the bpx and 
Buss it^ 111 other places where I might display it, some person or o- 
ther w’ould generally take it into his hands« look at it with attention, 
and then return it to me with an emphatic ** Ah ! ” or some other 
indicative of goodwill towards Napoleon. In one or two 
mstances 1 nu't with persons who exclaimed against my carr^^ing a- 
liout me a likeness of the tyrant ; but this rarely happened. »• 

^ Any one travelling through France, who should wish to court 
friendly attention from the people, will certainly find it his interest 
to appear favourably inclined towards JSuopaparte. Instead of men- 
tmning this name, he must say VEmpheur^ for so his partisans con- 
tinue to style Iiirn : this is the touchstone which moves a Frenchman's 
affections* The Royal party, on the contrary, shnply call him Buo- 
naparte, or VUbUtpateur, If, by chance, a person should ha've any 
business to transact at the public ofltces in Paris, or in those of the 
Prefectures in the various departments, he will not always be able to 
promote his suit by vaunting that he is a loyal subject to Louis. 
I’here arc many ancient military holding situations in those places, 
w'bo arc still attached to the interests of Napoleon, and are extieme-' 
ly unwilling to render any service to tliose who entertain dilferi‘nt 
scntiment>. ' p. 123 — 125. ’ 

In the country, and in villages, Mr Jorgenson ^nd these feel- 
ings still more openly avowed ; because the people are less on 
their guard, and, as he says, not so much under the inspection 
of the police. But at first, seeing a Stranger entcr^ tbeyus^d 
to be suspicious, and afraid of his being a spy- * Hence, ^ says 
he, ‘ whenever 1 entered a house in any oPHhe villages, the 
‘ people would tap cadi other on the feet, crying, Ofri, Oui! 
tl Jaut vbe/r son Jtoi : il Jaut abc^ les loins; Buonaparte 
un mauvaih sujet*^* My host would tell them thdt I Was a 

* good man, and they had nothing to fear from me* In;Otdcr« 

* to sound ihcir real dispositions, 1 would ^tnetimelirenlM**^ toi 

* add, that Buonaparte had done much harm* but i^at 

* also effected a deal of good. They Would instaui^ ^ 

* like a weathercock in a pale of wind, aing fortiv 

* and call me a very reasonable man* Nothing "pleased 
more than seeing my snuff-box : men, wbmen, aUd childrisu' ' 
♦locked round me, to see the likeness of tUmp^rem^ p* iSl* 
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Now we regard this testimony as entitled to great considera* 
tion, at least in estimating the relative popularity of the two 
families when Mr Jorgenson was in France, and in correcting 
the silly rant so greedily reechoed in this country from the 
French press, and from the Ultra* lloyalist speeches. For it is 
the statement of a man full of what are called English prejudi* 
ces ; a warm admirer of the old regime ; a fierce enemy of every 
part of the revolution ; and decidedly hostile, though fair in hw 
liofetility, to the Buonaparte family. His candour, instead of di- 
minishing, does certainly add n^w weight to his authority. It is 
rather singular, however, to observe how violent his prejudices 
are against the French as a people. They extend to the very 
cookery, in which he can find nothing to commend. On this 
point, indeed, our traveller seems to be but moderately skilled. 
I le thijiks the ‘ palm of culinary excellence is unquestionably due 
‘ to the French, if good cooking consist in making much of a 

* little, and in the preparation of olios. * And he then describes 
the process of making what he calls legume^ which word ho always 
uses for soiipi and appears to think the only F rench dish, x le aho 
ascribes the prevalence of scrofulous diseases to the ^ putrid horse 
‘ flesh in sausages, and the vast quantities of gross fat in their 

* and will hardly believe that there is such a thing as 
a nibbit in the country, — so piously docs he believe that cats are 
a standing part of every larder. 

Before quilting his remarks on Paris, we vhall extract some 
observations upon the abolition of the Sabbath, which w'e verily 
believe liave much trutli in them. 

‘ I luive been informed, by persons who have re.^ided for many 
years in France, that the middling and lower onlei^ of Fienehare 
not so lively, gay and sociable, at present, as they were befoie the 
Uevolution. This change in their manners may, in a great measure, 
be imputed to the republiCiUi principles which were afterwards instil- 
led among them ; but the cAfe/’cause, I Apprehend, is the violation of 
the Sabbath. The shopkeepers and tradespeople are conhned to their 
bouses on SundayS, as w^ell as on other days. This pre\ enth thau 
trom forming those little sociable parties and connexions, which tend 
to unbend imd relieve the mind from the cares of business. I'he 
shopmen and apprentices have no day of rest ; tliprc is no end to their 
work ; they^ becotiie careless in consequence^ In England, eveiy 
person thiajjfeeription looks forward with jileaSure to the day which 
kuspfc^ occupations- He displays his gayest apparel s 

of public Woifship, vistits his parents or friends, 
of society, which amply compensate for the 
the week. the ensuing morning, he returns to his work 
alacrity, looking YoJ^ard to tlie following Sunday, for the re- 
cui'rence ojf the same j^Bfication. In France, tlm loaskr-tradesiuen 
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tr3I ask, whether their apprentices da not eat 8nd drink on Sundays, 
as well as other d^ys ; and therefore ought to work* This morose- 
ness has an effect orf the cleanliness of the young men : they pursue 
tlieir daily drudgery in their dirty 'irorking-oresses ; and habit renders 
them, at lengtlv averse to a chmige of* linen and clothca* After 
Louis XVIIL returned to Paris, a decree was issued, forbidding the 
shops to be open during the hours of divine service on Sundays, un- 
der a penalty of ten fraiKa for each offence. This measure gave 
cause for loud complaints : the citizens paid the fine ratlier than dis- 
continue tlie^r old practices ; and the Government, seeing that the 
abuse mms not to be remedied in this way, no longer enforced the 
law ; and things go on as u^uaU * p. 1 17, 1 18. 

From Parjis he at last set out, on foot, in December 1815, 
and by sto^v journies proceeded towards the Rhine. He gene- 
rally i^tnd the process of ordering a good supper, with wine, 
and asking cliange tor a louis-d'or, a necessary prelimiaary to 
asking for a bed ; but, by means of this little contrivance, he 
appears to have travelled comfortably enough, hating and rail- 
ing at he French all the way, till he reached Germany, where 
lie meets with manner of discomfort, and is in one uninter- 
rupted praise ol both the country and its inhabitants. At Jon- 
drery he make^ a stay ol several days; and|^ having amused 
himself with a myshf cation (or what is in England vulgarly called 
a koax) on the Mayor, by pretending he was on a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, he is forced into the society of various curious 
and pious persons who load him with messages for the sepul- 
efare, and make Jonebery, in the meanvyhile, tolerably agreeable 
to him. To support his story of the pilgrimage^ he thinks fit 
to add that he is an IrUhman, which he observes is always in 
France a great recommendation, not so much from the idea that 
the Irish are Catholics, as because they are supposed to bate 
the English. At this place he learnt a droll anecdote of the 
Mayor, a determined and active Bourbonist, and on that account 
much hated by the inhabiunts, having neglected to liirnhh a cer- 
tain number of waggons required by the Russians, and being, as 
is usual with those friends to social order, forthwith subjected to 
the Schicige. The reader must feel anxious, first of all to know 
the precise nature of this infliction upon the worthy']tna|j^istrate.~ 
We loam that it is of a twofold character— accordmgk as we 
conjecture, to the character civil or military of thc^ piitiehi It^ 
may be a beating on the back with the flat of a CiittaSs; but^ 
truth compels us to add, that it may also be— ' 
vent to the sorrowful story in our own words, but 
trecourse to our author — it may be ^ by pulling down the 
^ and lashing most severely with rods over the posteriors! 
lUode of infliction, we grieve to say it, was used tho 
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case of the Worshipfiil, the Mayor of Jonchery. But first we 
may note that all Frenchmen, according to our author, rrgar4 
this as the most degrading of punishments, and also thit they 
writhe and roar under it in a manner peculiarly vehement, while 
a Russian hardly makes a wry face, but takes it as a njatter of 
course. And now the reader may naturally feel desirous of fol- 
lowing his Worship to the scene of action, as the place of suf- 
fering may, on this occasion, be termed with sufficient accuracy* 

‘ Poor M. Savar was in the most di.stressing situatjon : he cried 
aloud, * Je mh pour les Bourbons : fat injlnmaut de respect pour sa 
Maje^te VEmpereur de Rusue. pour le Roi de Prusse. * 15ut it waa 
neither the Bourbons, Alexander, nor the King of Prussia, wlio 
could save him from the grasp of the Russians : they would not Un- 
derstand his logic, answering, ‘ Biak^ hjenja mats* Franzoza pas 
hon ! Franzoza canaille ! * If the drama had ended here, it might 
still have been tolerably well ; but the Kussiai» officer insisted on M. 
Savar paying a fine of ten francs per hour, till the w^aggons should 
arrive ; and as a stimulus to exertion, he was to receive .sc/datre at in- 
terv'als. This was an alarming blow to the Mayor : he had not a. 
franc in the house. lie was therefore obliged to send round to the 
villagers, entreating them very earnestly to send some money insfint- 
ly, otherwise he should certainly be murdered. The inhabitants of 
Jonchery, being highly enraged against M. Savar, for his oflicious- 
ness in the morning ; and learning, to their great satisfaction, that 
he was to receive schldge so long as the money and waggons ivcre not 
forthcoming; now enjoyed his distress, and were in no haste to re- 
lieve him. The poor, fellow was kept in a state of to? ror and sus- 
,pensc for more than two hours. The Mayor took thus unworthy 
treatment so much to heart, that he was scarcely ever aftenvards sober 
for two hours together, unless when asleep at nights. ' p. 185, 186- 
During bis stay here, our author made the accjuaintaiice of 
an eminent Gipscy, who exercised her art witli great success^ 
chiefly among the Ji^wer orders. He judiciouj>ly a^ked her to 
communicate h^r .secret to him, which, for a Luis-d’or, she 
agreed to do; ahd we have no hesitation in proriouncing the idea, 
of obtaining this ii^i/ormation as the brightest, and the Gipsey*!i^ 
account of her,jneU\od8 as by for the most curious thing in itie 
book. We shall exijractf a little of iu 

Op aU^casiens wliere married women consult us, it is proper 
that the meu should be pr^nt ; wq invariably tell them tliat they 
have ihm husbands, and we are generally right s 

« yery significant smile, evidently intimat- 
certainly deal in the black arK 
are more' pleased with the idea of having the ' 
^he men, than they arc proud of their cha'>tity^ 
my life have I been out in my calculations : the acci^ 

A coarse expr<^i$ioa of reproach among the Rassiaias. 
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denjt happened in a viU^e two Ieague$^ on the other side of Rheims : 
f ^hall never forget if as long as I live. A great gigantic woman 
knocked me down, and trampled on me, for telling her that she wa^ 
laJ&c to her husband ; but she \ias so monstrously ugly, and so bru- 
tal in her manners, that her virtue could never be endangered : her 
husband had manicd her for the sake of a little money. 

We also inform a married woman, that there was some person, 
before her mainage, whom she would have preferred to her husband, 
could she have obtained him ; and that she still thinks of him, at 
times, with feelings of regret. Here we are commonly correct ; for 
aca^ccly one out of hve hundred poor women is united to the man 
jiJie loves : she snatches at the first who will take her, for fear of hav- 
ing none at all. 

‘‘ Young girls are more easily satisfied than married women. We 
I^ave oidy to tell them, that a number of young men are in love with 
them ; that’tliey will soon be married to tKc man of their fancy ; and 
we give them letters in abundance. Some jealous maid w lil request 
us to set a spell on a rival, and to turn the hard heait of her lover : 
thib we icadily promise to do ; as, in such a case, we receive a hand- 
some tee, sometimes ten or twelve sous. 

“ Old maids aie the most troublesome : they wish to know wliethei 
their future lovci be of a dark or fair complexion ; whethei he be 
handsome, tender-hearted, m love up to both ears with them, coii- 
fitant, kmd, aftectionate, and every thing that is pretty. ** p. 198 — 
202 . 

It is a curious circumstance, and shows the natural connexion 
between hypocrisy and credulity, that after the Gipsey had a- 
vowed lur art to be an iinposture» and admilted Jthat the cuttings 
and shulllings of the cards which she went through, were meit- 
ly to amuse and deceive j she, nevertheless, ia h^r own case, 
was always laying tliem out to see what her lover was about j and 
when he would overtake her; and sometimes she would start up 
and say to the hostess There J as sure,as I am a living wo- 
man, he is now with^rfie Creature we saw at the last faii\~ 
Don’t you see very plainly that he is now in company with a 
daik woman ? Yes ! yes f he made her, tWo months ago* a 
‘‘ present of a silk handkerchief. 1 will he revenged them 
both." 208. ^ ^ " 

Journeying onward to the frontier, our atithbjT passed iKrbtigh 
the country that had been the sc^ne of the iate 
his testimony is, upoathe whole, Very V 

'of tho Allied Armies, ^specially the 
^ habitants. lie aUo was fortunatO enough'^d 
persons who had been prisoners in and 

Rat comradiction to the slanders so in^dustriohsljr 
r iVris respecting their treatment in this coiintry# " 

formation of any value is to be gathered from ni$ jpumel tlfetil 
he^eniers Germany, except that be says, he ascertained i that ' 
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• upwards of two hundred manufactoiies had been totally aban- 

• doned between Rheims and Furbach^ as the proprietors we#c 

• unable to keep pace with the prices of the goods imported 
‘ from England or Germany. * — lie adds, that the same sorts 
of muslins winch, three or four yeais ago, used to be sola at: 
Verdun for sixteen francs a yard, now cost only tour. p. 22 L 

In Germany, our author finds all light 5 he ja pleased with 
every thing, and delighted with ever} body except the poor 
Jews, against whom he inveighs both generally and individually^ 
The very day he crosses the bordei, indeed, he meets with one 
very suspicious character. 

‘ In the course of the evening, I enteiTd into conversation with a 
respectable hatter of this plate , who told me, veiy fiankly, that he 
would rather see the Fi ench here than the Prussians. This assertton 


surprised me gicatly; for the man, not many minutes before, had 
given me a most deplorable account of what he liad suffered by tlie 
quartering of French troops, and their scandalous exactions. Ora 
expressing ray surpusc to him, he replied, ^ All vou say, Sir, is very 

* tiue: but then a French officer has always a three-cocked hat, a 
‘ round one, and a cap, which makes it v ei y goix! for our trade ; 

* wheieas the Prussian officers wear caps onl). ' p. 227. 

A tew days alter, he has an adventuie still moie distressing-^ 
the publication of which, we think, does infinite credit to hk 
candour and courage. 

‘ During uiy stay at Fro-nkfurt, I made an excursion to Darmstadt, 
where I became acquainted with an Aulic counsellor, who, on our 
subsequent return to Fiankfurt, introduced me to a ball. He was 
•desiroiis of providing me a partner, and pointed out to me a very 
pietty lady of his acquaintance. I went up to her, and requested the 
honour of her Imnd for the next dance. To my utter confusion. 


shame, and vexation, the lovely creature answered me, with the ut- 
most a$iibility of manner and sweetness of voice, that she had onoo 
taken a solemn oath nmr to dance with a person who was in the Icaet 
degree hm^legpd! . I had never, till then, thought that there was 
any defect in my legs, which hi^ safely carried me over so mahjr 
leagues 4 1 could nothaip thinking that the lady intended to di- 
vert JSJ i^y expehse : deitjher could I ireconcUe to myself how 

an ottth d^pe so handsome a pair of lips as she possessed. 1 


observed, .thak she adhered to her declaration ; for she 
danced* ^ the fvening afterwards, with a tall tluia 

persppi high, and monstrously knock*kneed« I was 


t had met with from, this fair kdy, that 
ply^^orw^td look hp tha whide pf the evening. 1 made ^ 
nev^ discover her reason for mitkh^sih 

re»&fea,some limot but r^coftk notbidg dJkf 

he oC 
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a Scotch pcntlcman who had been long settled in the country^ 
whom he depicts as the most worthy and sensible man in 
the whole world. He had hot indeed been SO fortunate in life 
as his countrymen (and ours) generally are } but this We take 
to have arisen from the great amount of the Jewish population 
in those parts ; at it is a known fact^ that no Israelites 
thrive in Scotland ; they find the place too hot for them, or pre- 
occupied) — we dare not decide which ; and, when one of our 
countrymen returns their visit at Frankfort, we cannot much 
wonder if ho meets with a similar reception. His Scotch friend 
been, notwithstanding, in perfect charity with 
the nation he lived amongst^ and s^bovc all with its chiefs and 
^ther great men, of whom he impressed Mr Jorgenson with 
the most exaJtetJ ideas ; and having found means to procure 
him access to one of them, our author’s admiration of the 
whole species knows no bounds. W’c cannot afford rpom for 
extracts, displaying in detail the extraordinary qualifications 
of German sovereigns, great, little, and middlesized ; buftbe 
following trait may suffice as a sample of that perfection which 
it seems the royal or princely nature hath happily attained in 
tl)at favoured country, and which all the grafts or shoots from 
the parent stock, we take it for granted, carry with them, and 
preserve, as certain fruits do their flavour, while the parent stock 
continues to flourish. * They are, * it seems, ^ Oonsf ant in their 
^ attachments, and capable of private friendship: hence their 

* servants generally grow old in their service, and we seldom see 

* any changes in the Ministry in the various German States. 

* This proceeds from a verv natural cause the Germans are 

* very circumspect in the choice of their friepdfe ; they will try 

* them before they trust them } but when once they have found 

* a limn to be honest and upright, they divest themselves of all 

* suspicion, and repose unlimited . confidence in him^ and they 

* are seldom deceived. .Neither Ure they easily iihposfeitf upon 

* in this respect. Vp. 24^. No f ddutit, his illi^tratiqns of thia 

position are less happy than might have been he 

ineiilions the celebrated Stein, among the ia 


promoted, and royal favour constant, in 
ing, that as soon as the war had been 

termination, through tlie wise and patriotic tbU dk«. 

tinguished person, he and all the other frifn^s 
pendeucfj who had restored the Prtissi^h 
dismissed aud neglected,, or sent into hoUburabl^||^ 
or obliged to exile tbeiufciyes, according;^a#^\i|^i^;l^l^^ 
or less valdabl^' to the cs^^and 'kW 
people natura)!/ looked to them as friehda of 
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leu ^h^i) of nstiional ii)4epetideit«e> for tlie folfilnVent of the pro- 
mises which had caUb^ Atlir tritimphapi exertioiis against 
the common enemy. 

The reader will not* after this* be satirised to fearh that Mr 
Jorgenson lands the King of Prussia lavishly for having giwH 
bk people a free constitution i>~iiaving pfohably been informed 
by his Scotch friend that bis Majesty had promised it, he takes 
the rest for granted. His rage at the King of Saxoiry is de- 
sperate, because be did what all the others had dorie, join 
Buonaparte when be compelled them, and desert him viben be 
wu beaten ; with this only difference, that this unfortunate 

i irinCe’s treachery, if stich it can be called, began to' operate a 
ittlc later than theirs. He is so angry at ^is sovereign, though a 
prince and a German, that he extends his dislike fo the Saxons, 
whom he abuses roundly, but with a curious disci'rm'inBtion | 
for he *defends the iuhaoitants of those provinces which have 
been ceded to Prussia. Thai, one diapter concludes with tell- 
ing us, that the new subjects of Prussia * are perfectly satisfied, 
* and would not wish to return under the dominion of Saxony ^ ' 
and expressing katis&ction, that these ‘ inoffensive and harmless 
* people are npt now liable to be Implicated In the wretched pb- 
* bey of the Saxon Court. ’’ And the next, in the table of con- 
tents, notes, * Anecdotes illustrative of the deceitful character of 
* the Saxons. ^ To be sure tbk, like many of Mr Jorgenson’s 
Other titles, is fotind not quite descriptive of fbe passage; for 
those aneedotes conMst merely in abuse of the king's pt^icy, and 
an observation, that.,* nofliing is to te heard in Saxot^ but the 
* bitterest revijitigs'agmnst Prussia end EjUgland ; and ftiat the 
* Saxons pant for* an opportunity to revenge tbe^elv^ on the 
* form^. pdwer t *•— mark of national' perWy wkiclr vre sui>pect 
to be, pet|y ^omkipn, in ell the oouflPtiei v^ere the Congress 
has liiiiirtn^id the ftop{doh 9 [i](hetrs<dHnnes of pardtion and ^Ua- 
tioQ^ Mr ^ iM <mly seil^ with these 

«^e8iStk> not gbikrmer t partio^- 

ly, ihf tpdiot bf ha«ing;«Ml'th<^ Kic^ of Skmony 

— an - i^hout h^Mehen their 

Bwmiowed' ^ 1^" 
• ahqotd uenfimd’f^t 

eNlhlleienfll# 

- - ■ - 
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upon as conetusive £:But th^n h^adds) ihat be Mbibks it would 

• not be difficult to^^ointipet the .pame.of the individual, who 

♦ was entini«ted with it, add even to produce a copy of it if ne^ 

* cessary•^ {p*i3f>7# 399.) > And be further addsf at last, that he 
^ knows the feet to be true/ {ibid.\ We do not quite comprehend 
this coquettish way of dealing with pbin facts ; but we know there 
is very little reliance to be placed on the sources of secret history 
which are accessible to such travellers as Mr Jorgenson. He 
speaks as oracularly of the murder of Gustavus Adolphus, of the 
secret policy of Frederic II, and of n)any other passages of 
Gilman history with which he interlards the meagre body of 
statements which are the result of his own observation. 

We had almost forgot to mention, that this author is a pro* 
fessed admirer of tbe partition of Poland ; indeed he enters into 
an elaborate defence of it This might have been qxpected 
from the* account which we have already given of his principles 
respecting the later proceedings of the disciples of that school 
of political justice, founded by Catharine and Frederic, both 
surnamed the Great One very noted character among them^ 
we are glad to find, he does not pass over ; we mean our own 
pride and glory, the Lord Castlereagh. The loyal reader may 
desire to see how some persons abroad speak of My Lord, — and 
it may show that those are deceived who think bis praise is only 
celebratefi by the chaste and classic eloquence of tbe Treasury 
newspapers. 

* During my residence in Germany, I had often the honour of con- 
versing with one of the diplomatic personages, who was present, and 
took an active part in the proceedings, at Congress. This able man 
told me> that, in the whole .course of liis diplomatic career, he had 
not met with a person more qualified for his high situation, than Lord 
Gasrlereagh. “ I do not know how it is,*' said be, but his Lord- 
ship always fouml means to nersuade us into all liis views : he carried 
every point Ik: insisted on :r ne displayed great firmness of mind : yet 
his Lordship's manners were so a^ble, and his deportment so unas- 
suming, that he never gave personal offence. He added — ** British 

diploniatista have often run into the error Urging their cfetm with 
too much haughtiness; tbe persons engaged with them in negotiations 
felt offend^ and secretly, if not openly, counteracted their .preten- 
sions; with L^Hrd'Castlereagh ; lus taloits and ^oqOence ex* 

^citOd admiration, whilst tbe urbanity of his manuera, good* 

will ” 1 mentxmi this dfeumstance merely to show how very unlike* ‘ 
that his Lordship should have presvimed to to the rest ^ 

of J^tnisters at tw Ceogteb. I will readily dtiat Lor^^' 

Castlereagh^s great quafifiesiiQna may excite envy; but person who 
haadi&tingu&lfed himself iu ^ejnl^ his )&ora^^ip has done, and 
who deseryeis so wellirf'^i^ ought, at lea^,; tohe treated 

with p. 396^ S9lJ ^ 
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Thifl is very satlsfaetoty ho' <loubty~but the author’s account 
of the itinerancy of the Gentian tradestnen is more original ; 
and we believe, more<Tfver^ that it is perfectly authentic. 

' ^ As soon as a youth has served his apprenticeship, he is cotnpeb 
led to take his knapsack on his back, and travel into other parts of 
(lermany, at least for four years ; without which, he will find it dif* 
iicult to procure emplo)mient, and will be laughed at and despised 
by others of llie same trade. In most of the large towns there is a 
kind ot inn established for each separate trade, to which all the tra- 
velling journeymen of such trades resort, on their arrival. In some 
they arc provided (gra^s) with provisions and straw for a number of 
days ; but men of other trades do not enjoy the same benefit. For 
instance, shoemakers may go to the inn to procure a night's lodging; 
but they will receive nothing more, unless they can pay for what they 
cull for. Coppersmiths make it ,a practice to go to the houses of the 
niastcr-tradesmeu in every considerable town through whicli they 
pass, and claim some little assistance, which is given them. Hence, 
in Germany, some are ciijled rich, and some poor trades, according 
to the advantages enjoyed by the journeymen, when travelling. The 
funds to defray these expenses are either raised by a kind of sub- 
scri])tion, or by deducting a very small proportion from the journey- 
men's weekly wages when at w^ork. The rule is, to permit no tra- 
velling journeyman to remain longer than tw'cnty-four hours in one 
place. If he cannot in tliat time find employment, he must proceed 
further. Sometimes, however, the police will permit liim to stay a 
lew days longer, if he have any prospects of obtaining work. It 
liappeuH, indeed, very often, that these men are so poor, that they 
are obliged to beg ; but whenever they aie detected begging, they 
are, in some places, sent away immediately ; in others, tliey are im- 
prisoned for eight or ten days ; and in others they receive a sound 
whipping. This foolish mode of sending young men abroad to see 
the world, as it Is here called, is attended with the most pernicious 
effects. Their morals are totally corrupted and they become ad- 
dicted to drinking, smoking, riot and idleness. Being obliged to 
shift and shuffle about in the world, they attain a certain degree of 
low cunning, not at all the characteristic of a German, and, in fact, 
becomo complete vagrants. 

^ During the smnmcr, they can easily procure work ; but as they 
know that at this season the masters stand in need of them, they 
are careless whether they please or not. llie moment they receive 
their weekly wage.%^ tiiey resort to the public houses, and do not re- 
turn to their work . till all their money is spent, which is generally ac- 
complished on the, Sunday and the Monday. As winter approaches, 
th^ h&W notMnjJ to do^ The masters now take their revenge* 
they will not Mop them in employment ; and each retains no more 
than aru, barely sulRcient to answer his present purposes. The men 
are now compelled to travel again ; and arc thus exposed to incon-^ 
ceivable miseries and distresses, which, however,, rarely produce e- 
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veu the smallest mftitence on theit conduiit the emulng sumnieK 
Once liabituated to idle }7i^etices> they eannot» ot i^ill not, divest 
themselves of thcnic 

‘ In the course of my ramMes, I entered a lonely public-house, 
in a large wood betweeji Leipzig and Berlin^ where I have seen nine 
or ten of these poor wretches huddled together tor a night» Mdthout 
either shoes or stockings : some were even destitute of shirts. Three 
of them could muster no more money among them than would pur- 
chase two pennyworth of co«irse bread* 

* In tbe^month of January 1S17, I ascertained tliat one hundred 
aud twenty journeymen taylors, all in q^est work, passed through 
(iustrow in Mecklenburg, a place by no means situated on one of 
the great leading roads of Germany. * p. 2J9-262. 

Before closing the account of this volume, we must once more 
complain of the disaopointment ^which it perpetually creates as 
to details of fact* After boasting that he is to give a full at 
count of the famous Tmcn-himde^ the secret association by 
which so much Was done for the liberation of Germany, our au- 
thor tells, in many words, what every one knows ; and, adding 
no one single particular, leaves us wholly unable to collect any 
ihing from his long and flat declamation, except that theic 
was such a league, and that it was of advantage to the cau:^e. 
This is a very ^curious subject, on which a treatihc, founded on 
d^t^ils of fact, is much wanted; and therefore, the disappoint- 
ment occasioned by the expectations raised in Mr Jorgenson’s 
preface and table of contents, can the less be pardoned. 

“We hope the reader will not think that we should have been 
more indulgent to the deftets of this volume, from its being the 
production of an unlettered sailor, as the preface states. If it is 
written by Mr Jorgenson himself, we mu^t say that he has 
wholly forgotten his old professional habits, and given np obser^ 
vation for disquisition* The handywork, however, much more 
resembles that of a London bookmaker, and has therefore no- 
thing about it la disarm critical justice. . 


Ant. VL Harrington a Talr^ and Ormond a Talent in Three 
Vobmes, By MAnu Edo^womh, Author of Comic l>rama*, 
Tales of Fa^iotlable Life, itc. &c. VJmo*. Londoi^ 1317^ 

M issr Exro£WoRTH betonji^ to a «tass of n^rHeirs vhdi ftre less 
tiabie to failures than most of those who adtentnre idi 
the puhhc pursuit of excellence or disUnctioii’. Het works jttro 
n<^ Wpp7 efihsions of fant^* or casual inspiratioiis c(t guilts/ 
Hierc is nothing capricious or accidental Cbout diem t bu« 
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they ere the meture and sea8oniEd>le fruits of those facuUke that 
work the surest and continue the bngest in vigour, power* 
fui sense and nice moral perception, joined to a rare and inva* 
luable talent for the observation and display of hunaan cltarac* 
ter, — ^tempered, in its wholesome eKercise, with far more indu!^ 
gcnce to its less glittering qualities than usually falls to the lot' 
of those who are gifted with so quick a sense of its weakness 
and folly. Fortunately for mankind, these are the least pre^ 
carious as well as the most important of all the faculties which 
belong to our frail nature ; and are not only for the most part 
at the command of their possessor, but can seldom be called into 
action without diifusing their l>encfiicial influence to others. 

But though Miss Edgeworth can never absolutely fail in 
her endeavours to excel, because she can never be either silly 
or absurd, it docs not follow that she should always he equally 
successful, or that all her productions should be interesting and 
amusing alike. Sometimes the subjects afford but little scope 
either for interest or amusement | — and sometimes the moral 
lessons she wishes to inculcate, are of a sort which do not ad* 
mit of those embellish men ts which arc most suited to her ge- 
nius. 

The key, indeed, to all that is peculiar in her writings, whe- 
ther in the way of excellence or defect, — that which distinguishes 
her from other writers of kindred powers of judgment and in- 
vention, is, that the duties of a Moral are always up- 

permost in her thoughts. It is impossible, we think, to read ten 
’ pages in any of her writings, without feeling, not only that the 
whole, bat th^t every p^rt of them was intended to do good ; — 
and that she has never for an instant allowed herself to forget, 
that the great end and aim of her writing was--t-not to display 
her own talents, or to court popularity by brilliant effect — but to 
make her readers substantially better and happier 5 — not only 
to correct fatal errors of opinion — to soften dispositions and re- 
move prejudices unfriendly to happiness — but to display wisdom 
,^nd goodness at once in their most engaging and familiar aspects 
--to raise their proper rank and importance those humbler 
virtues on which the fdicity of ordinary life so essentially depends 
•^-and to show how easy and agreeable the loftiest principles and 
die high^jt inicjilectuajl attainments may be in practice, by repre- 
senting tltem, as they are in truth most commonly to be found, 
united the^yest temper, and the most simple and amiable 

*Nb nobler or more worthy end certainly could be proposed 
to any human opdeavpurs ; and those who are best acquainted 
pith Miss Edgeworth’s writings, will probably think most higH^ 
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ly of her success in the pursuit of it : And yet it is to the qnre* 
)axcd intensity of this pursuit that we think almost alt her ikuit? 
are to be referred. It is this which has given to her cotnposi-> 
tion something of too didactic a manner,— and brought the moral 
of her stories too obtrusively forward, — and led her into repeti* 
lions that are somewhat wearisome, and discussions too ctemen- 
tary, and exaggerations too improbable,— that has low'ered the 
tone, in short, of her infinitely varied and original fictions to 
aoine affinity with that of ingenious apologues invented for the 
instructiop of youth, and given at times an air of childishness 
and poorness to the result of the finest observations, and the 
profoundest views of human nature. It is wonderful, indeed, 
to see such works produced, under the disadvantages and re- 
straints of so severe a method. But it is impossible to doubt 
that much of the freedom, the grace, and the boldness of her 
invention, has been sacrificed to the pithy illustration ‘of some 
moral aphorism, or the importunate enfesreement of some salu- 
tary truth. 

Nor has the effect been merely to lessen the fame of the au- 
thor, and the delight of her intelligent readers ; — we suspect 
it has, in many cases, been also to defeat, in a considerable 
degree, the very end to which so much has been tiius reso- 
lutely sacrificed. Persons of full age revolt from instruction 
presented in too direct and officious a form, — and take it a- 
miss to have a plain lesson, however much needed, driven into 
them in so persevering and unrelenting a manner ; and the very 
exaggerations and re^titions which are intended to give force 
and effect to the warning, are apt to make it less impressive, by 
inaking it less probable. As they now stand, the greater part 
of her Tales may be regarded as a series or climax of instances, 
in which some moral or intellectual defect produces disastrous 
consequences— a continued succession of catastrophes, arising 
out of the same causes, and terminating in the same general 
results. ’ In each of these stories, we have little more than an 
enlargement of a character conceived like one of La Bruyere’e, 
—and illustrated by a similar, train of extreme^ cases and strik- 
ing exemplifications $— a method perfectly unexceptionable, when 
the object is merely to give a strong and distinct impression of 
the character itself, but liable to great objection when applied 
to a seties of adventures that are meant to be probable, and to 
producie their moral effect by the suggestion of truth and reality. 
fSome of the 'I'ales, indeed^ involve this defect, if it be one,< m 
their very structure and conception — and announce it plainly 
enough in the titles which they bear. The be6t<of these is that 
Entitled * Tomorrow } '—the worst * Hnrad the Unlucky. * But 
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in all which aim at a more .extended delineation of life and 
manners, this limitation of the interest is both unnatorai and an> 
wise. !No long series of interesting occurrences ever turned, in 
reality, upon one vice or folly; or presented os with one flaw of 
character as the spring and origin of ail the disasters that ensue. 
Kor are the moral lessons, of which such occurrences may bo 
made the vehicle, at all more likely to be eflectual, from this ex* 
elusive attention to one only of the morbid propensities, of 
which we may be thus agreeably admonished. The systematic 
teacher of ethics may And it convenient to take the vices and vir- 
tues successively and apart, and to treat of each in its order — just 
as the systematic teacher of grammar takes the prepositions and 
conjunctions. But as, when the scholar is advanced into prac-> 
iicc, all the parts of speech* are jumbled again together, as in 
ordinary discourse ; so, when the object is to give practical im- 
pressions, with a view to real life, it would seem expedient to 
exhibit all the mingled principles of action tliat are found ac- 
tually to govern human conduct, or to affect human felicity : — 
and the most useful talc for improvement, as well as the most 
agreeable for unimproveable readers, must be that which pre- 
sents us with the greatest variety of characters, and places be- 
fore us the consequences of the greatest number of peculiar pro- 

1 densities. Upon Miss E-’s present system, there arc several of 
icr stories which can be of use, we sliould think, hut to a very 
small number of patients ; and we really cannot help thinking 
that it was as little worth her while to provide a corrective for 
gentlemen who have an antipathy to Jews, or ladies who have 
prejudices against French governesses, as it would be for an e- 
minent physician to compound an infallible piaster for scratches 
on the first joint of the httle finger exdiisively. 

Her excessive care for the moral utility of her works, has al- 
so injured them in anotlier way. The substantial happiness of 
life, no doubt, depends more upon justice and prudence, than 
upon genius and generosity — upon ordinary and attainable qua- 
lities in short, then on lofly and heroic ones. But the interest 
we take in these, as observers, is just in an opposite propor- 
tion i and Miss Edgeworth has been so fearful of misleading 
her readers into any unprofitable or dangerous admiration, that 
she has almost entirdy excluded the agency of the higher pas- 
sions, and applied ail the resources of her genius to recommend 
the humbler practices of fair dealing and sincerity — industry, 

f ood temp^, firmness of character, and friendly offices. She 
as accordingly recommended them most poweriuilyi and this 
age andfthe next are l&rgely indebted to her exertions, and wili 
iong- profit by their eflects j— but her writings woul4 beyond 
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all question, have been more attractive, if she had dealt oeca.. 
sioiiatly in deeper and tnore tnmuttaona emotions, and exhibited 
her characters in situations more full of distress and agitation, 
and under the influence of iedings more tehewent and over- 
whelming than she has generally thought it safe to meddle with. 
Except in the case of her Irish rustics, she l^ut hardly ever 
ascribed anv burst of natural passitm, or any impulse of reck- 
less generosity to her characters. “ITie rest of her favourites 
are all well-behaved, considerate, good-natured people, who 
arc never ,in any very terrible danger, either from within or 
from without, and from whom little more is required than might 
be expected from any other well disposed and we|l educated 
persons in the like circumstances. 

The greater interest and attraction of stronger passion can- 
not, of ^urse, be disputed ; but we are a litUe sceptical here 
also^ as to the supposed danger or inutility of such exhibi- 
tions. It is a great thing, certainly, to make a man wise fur 
himself ; but it is still greater, and not less important, to make 
him understand that there are feelings stronger than sclflsh 
feelings, and joys of. more yalue than selfish enjoyments. One 
half of mankind is condemned to perpetual debasement, by 
never having been made to comprehend the delight of ge- 
nerosity, or the elevation of a devoted affection j and, to give 
them this sense, we must, in general, set before them some 
strong and even exaggerate representation of the reality. The 
occasions for such emotions are but of rare occurrence indeed, 
in ordinary life ; and the habits of mind that would render them 
common, would no doubt be pernicious if they were to become 
predominant. But there is no great danger of this pi actical 
result. Pupils in this, as in every other simool, always Idg be- 
hind thmr teachers, and &II far short of their patterns. A dan- 
cing-master turns out his toes more than enough, and holds 
himself ridiculously erect, that his disciples may do both mode- 
rately ; — and examples of extravagant generosity, or imprudent 
aflcction, are likely to be imitated with the same abatements.^ It 
may often be necessary, by a strong impulse, to ropse the kind- 
er and nobier feelings of our nature j but it can scarcely ever be 
requisite to sngg^t those selfish considerations by which they 
may be kept within bounds. In spite of our metaphysical mo- 
ralists, we are firmly persuaded that our hearts are practicaily 
softened by being made to sympathize even with imaginary sor- 
row ; and cannot help thinking, that the first tears tmicb a pa- 
thetic and powerful writer draws from a i^de nature, are pledges 
of its pe|tnanent refinement. The occasional appearance of lof- 
ty and oiergetic characters oh the scenes of real life, is allowed 
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to raise the general standard of sentiment in the age and nation 
to which they belong, even though they should trespass in many 
points upon the orSnary rules of prudence and morality, and 
present an assemblage of (|ualities which it would be by no means 
convenient to meet in our common acquaintance. Now, the 
heroes of fiction stand nearly in the same predicament, and per-* 
form nearly the same functions for their reader ; and we are 
inclined to think, that the mischief they may do by the seduc* 
ing example of their extravagance, is more than compensated 
by the force with which they rouse our sluggish sensibility, and 
the feelings they so strongly impress, of a nobler use and a high- 
er relish of life than can be found in its vulgar prosperity^ In 
Miss Edgeworth, however, we meet with little that can be calU 
cd heroic — and nothing that is romantic or poetical. She is so 
much afraid of seducing her pupils from the practical duties of 
social life, that she will not even borrow a grace from the love- 
liness of nature ; and has neither expressed herself, nor exem- 
plified in any of her characters, that sympathy with rural beau- 
ty, that sense of the expression of the great or majestic fea- 
tures of the universe, of which the autfior of Waverly and the 
Antiquary has made so admirable an use, and turned to such 
,account even for the moral effect of his story. There is more 
of this feeling in one speech of Edie, Ochiltree, than in all the 
works of the author now before us. 

Since we have begun to notice her faults, we may as well 
make an end of them. Those of which we have now spoken, 
we ascribe to her system, — her rigid rqection of everything 
tliat does not teach a safe and practical moral lesson. There 
are others which we should be disposed to refer to her sex. 
With all her sound sense and intelligence, it is plain that she is 
liot at all at home in the representation of public transacdpns, 
or the actual busings of men. She is not only incapable of deal- 
ing with battles and negotiations, like the great author to whom 
we have just alluded; but has evidently no more than a derivative 
and conjectural knowledge of the way in which political intrigues, 
and private and public business are actually managed. She un- 
derstands well enough, how politicians speak in the drawing-room, 
and in what way their habits of business affect their manners in 
society; bother conceptions of the tone and temper of their 
actual conduct are plainly derived from conjecture alone, and 
often* bear no very near resemblance to the reality. She has an 
^unlucky fondness, *too, for showing her acquaintance with the 
profession of the law, and repeatedly goes out of her way to de- 
,vcril)e^s feats of gredt l^al dexterity and acuieness, things quite 
puerile or impossible. The influence of sex, too, h^s narrowt*. 
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«<3 the field of her invention* in other particuIarSf’^where this 
limitation is less perhaps to be regretted j — female Delicacy has 
prevented her from completiag in all their parts . those pictures 
of personal profligacy and its consequences* which the nature of 
her moral design lead her so often to portray j and female Gen- 
tleness has disabled her from representing, and perhaps from 
conceiving, the extent of brutal ferocity of which man’s nature 
is capable, and from which, as well as from other vices, it re^ 
<}uires not unfrequently to be warned. 

It is perhaps invidious to mention other fau1ts,-~cspecialiy as 
vve have nbthing else to ascribe them to but the ordinary im- 
perfections of human nature. But we must venture to tell 
Miss E., that most of her amiable young ladies are a Kttle too 
wise and peremptory — and ar^ apt, in their repaitees, to be 
rather pert than dignified. Indeed, we cannot say we exceed- 
ingly relish her smart sayings in genertd,— which are.soni'etimes 
neitner very new nor very elegant. There are also some glaring 
improbabilities hazarded now and then, to bring about her ca- 
tastrophes — a fault that is rendered particularly striking by the 
sober, familiar, and authentic air of most of her narratives. 
Where the general strain of the fable is romantic and extrava- 
gant, a little excess in the marvellous does not startle or offend ; 
but we feel it at once as a capital defect, where the great charm 
of the work consists in the troth and accuracy of its representa- 
tions, and in that chaste and judicious invention which enables 
us to go along with the story without any violent suppositions, 
or any great effort of forgetfulness as to the realities of the world 
we live in. 

Having said so much of the faults of this distinguished writer, 
it is scarcely necessary perhaps to odd, that they are almost en- 
tirely effaced by her excellencies: — nor, after what wc have so 
often stated with regard to her, can it be requisite to say in what 
we think these excellencies to consist. Her admirable sense — 
her kindness of heart — her marvellous powers of invention, that 
make it difficult to discover a single plagiarism, even from her- 
self, in the forty volumes of her works — the inimitable humour, 
truth and beauty of her traits eff national character, displaying 
not only a thorough knowledge, but an affectionate love of Ire- 
land, and a concern for her happiness, which cannot be for ever 
pnfruitful — her intimate acquaintance and generoiia i^ihpathy 
yrith the feelings and habits of the lower and middling, classes of 
ihe pec^le — her clear, indulgent, and rational views of the dir 
versity of human character and its causes— and therapiiUty, '^-°, 
coracy, and brevity of her sketches of all its variations;— thi^^ 
^rc among the most prominent of her merits, apd would be-.^n^ 
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.sufficient to place her among the most meritorious witcrs of the 
age she was destined to improm — But it is piore than time that 
we should proceed to the works immediately before ns* 

The first story, which is entitled ^ Harrington, * is the short- 
est, and not the best. The design, indeed, is far too limited for 
one of her excellent tales* It is to counteract the illiberal pre- 
judices that some people have against Jews ; and coritain$ the 
history of a yoitng gentleman, who, being frightened in his in- 
fancy by a foolish maid-servant, who tlireatened him with the 
old clothesman's bag when he was disposed to be refractory, 
l^ew up with a sort of antipathy to the whole race ; but makes 
the amende honorable in his youth and manhood, by patroniz- 
ing a Jew pedlar at school, and afterwards falling in love witli, 
and marrying, the lovely daughter of a most amiable and gentle- 
manlike Jew, to whom his whole family arc under obligations. 
The phrts of the story that are-directly subservient to tliis de- 
sign, are unequivocally the worst ; and the story itself turns too 
much on ringular contrivances, and improbable refinements and 
coincidences, to be classed among the happiest efforts of the au- 
thor’s invention. The best parts are, the contrast between the 
open, kind, modest character of Harrington, and that of Lord 
Slowbra)’', his domineering persecutor at school, and his pre- 
tended friend and insidious rival in after life — the picture of 
Berenice Montenero, and her father the Jew gentleman — toge- 
ther with some well contrasted trails of the Lady de Brantefield, 
Mrs Alderman Coates, and an Irish orangewoman — mean a 
vender of oranges, not a partisan of King William. 

The boyish anecdotes are of course a little childish ; but they 
iire written with admirable judgment and truth to nature, and 
would form a valuable addition to the author’s excellent work on 
education. The transformation, in the case of Mowbray, of the 
brutal, selfish, tyrant schoolboy, into the appearance at least of 
a pleasant and amiable youth, is pictured with great talent and 
sagacity. 

^ Four, nearly five, years had made a great apparent change in 
Mowbray for the better ; his manners were formed ; his air that ol‘ 
a man of fashion — a military man of fashion. He had served a cam- 

2 n abroad, had been at the siege of Gibraltar, had much to say, 
could say it well. We all know what astonishing njctamoqAoses 
are sometimes wrought even on the most hopeless subjects, by seeing 
something of the world, by serving a campaign or two. How many 
*a light empty shell of a young man comes liomo full, if not of sense, 
at least of something bearing die semblance of sense ! How niany 
a heavy lout, a dull son of emth, returns enlivened into a conversible 
Jbeing — who can tell at least of what it has seen, heard, felt, if not un- 
derstood — and who for years, perhaps for ever, afterwards, by 
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hul]|) of telling of other countries, may pass in Ills own for, a man of 
sMthd judgment t Such being the' adx'antagcs to be derived by these 
means, even in the most desperate cases, we may imagine the great 
improyanent produced in a young man of, Lord Mowbray’s abilities, 
and with bis ambition boA to please and to shine. In youUi^ and by 
youth, improvement In appearance and riiannerj is easily mistaken for 
improvement' in mind and principle. All that I had disU^d in die 
schoolboy— the tyrannical ^position — ^the cruel temper— the inso- 
lent tcwie had disappeared, and in their place I saw the deportment 
which distinguished a gentleman. Whatever remained of party spirit, 
so different trom the wran^ing, overbearing, mischievous party spirit 
df the boy, was in the man and the officer so happily blended with 
love of the service, and with Fesprit de corps, that it seemed to add » 
fresh grace, animation and frankness, to his manoer. Tlie evil spirit 
of persecution ^ dislodged from his soul, or laid asleep wkliinhim ; 
and b its place' appeared the conciliating spirit of politeness. Pie 
showed a desire to cultivate my friendship, which still more 'prepos- 
sessed me in his favour. Mowbray happened to call upon me soon 
after the conversatioit I bad with my niother about the Spanish Jew, 
&c. “ I left you, Harrington, and I find you, after four years absence, 
intent upon a Jew ; boy and man you are one and the same ; and in 
your case, ’tis well that the boy and man should an individual make ; 
but for my part, I am glad to cltange my identity, like all other mor- 
tals or chickens, once in seven years ; and I hope yOu think I have 
changed for the better. " It was impossible to tlnnk otherwise, espe- 
cially at that moment. In a frank open-hearted manner, he talked of 
his former tyrannical nature, and ‘blamed himself for 'our schoolboy 
quarrel. I was charmed with him, and the more so when he entered, 
so warmly or so poHtely into my present distress, and sympatliisjcd 
with my madness of the moment. ’ p, 97—100. 

For the love we bear to the fair writer’s country^ and her pic- 
tures of its natives, we innst give the scene of the brangewoman 
at some length. It is introduced on occasion of the No- Popery 
riots in 1780, when the house of Mr Montenero was in danger 
of being attacked, in consequence of fais being a. foreigner, and 
a.dissenter from the national fiiitb. The worthy Jew nad been 
kind, it seems, to this heroine ;*and when she saw the danger 
gathering, she 

— ‘ took her station on the steps of Mr Mmitenero’s house, and 
watched her opportunity ; and when she saw wester ,^pear in the 
hall, she I^t her bafroitr in charge wid) heir boy^ came ^ thb .steps, 
walked in, 'and addressed hai^Olf to him thus, in a dialect knd tones, 
as new ahnost tq me as thw seetne$| to be to Mr Montehero. 

** Never fear, Jewel !-r-Jew as you have.thk day'the mi^rtuhe to 
foe, you’re the best Christian any way^Ovfir I happened om so never ' 
fern;,, b(H]ey,^for yoursdf i¥>r yo!urdaughterj; .l^oa bless herb' r-Not a 
fionl i^all' go near yees^: »or .a finger bo It^ on her, good or bad, 
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Sure I know them all — not a mother's son o’ the bous but I can Call 
my frind-— not a captain or kder (leader) that's in it but I can iad« 
(lead) dear, to the devil and back again, if Td but whistlc^^o only 
you keep quite (quietj, and don’t be advertizing yourself any way for 
a Jew, nor be showing your cloven with or without the wo^leit 
shoes. — Keep ourselves to. ourselves, for riftell you a bit of’ a sacrct— 
I’m a little bit of a cat’olick ni 3 ’sclf — all one as what //iry call (ipa* 
pish, but I keep it to myself and nobody's tlie wiser nor the worse— 
they'd tear me to jiieccs may be did they suspect tile like, but I keej> 
never minding, and you, jew’cl, do the like . — We were all brothers, 
and sisters once — no offence — in the time of* Adam sure, and we 
should help orie another in all times. 'Tis turn to help ^ees now, 
and, by tlie blessing, so I will — accordingly I’ll be sitting all day and' 
night mounting guard on your steps there without. — 'And little as yoa 
may think of me, the devil a guardian angel better than myself, only 
just the? widow Lavy, such as yc see ! ” 

^ The widow Levy took her stand, and kept her word. I staid at 
]\Ir Monteiiero's all day, saw every thing that passed, and had fre- 
quent opportunities of admiring her address. She charged the foot- 
man to “ say sorrow word tliemselves to the mob for their lives, in case 
tliey would come; but to lave it all entirely to her, timt knew how 
to spake to themi For see ! ” said she, aside to me — “ For see \ 
them pow^dered numskulls would spoil all — they'd be taking it toO' 
high or too low, and never hit the right kap, nor mit\d when to laugh 
or cry in the right place ; moreover, when they’d get /righted with a 
cross-examination, they’d be apt to be cutting themselves. Now, 
the ould one hiniacflf, it he had me on the table even, I'd defy to get 
the truth out of me, if not convaiiient, and I in the sarvicc of a friad. ’ 

‘ In the pleasured of* Idling' a few superfluous lies, it seemed to be 
necessary that our guatdion angel should be indulged ; and there she 
sat on the quite at ease, smoking her pipe, or wiping her oranges. 

As parties of the rioters came up, she would parley ami jest with 
them, and 1^' alterrtate wit ‘and humour, and blunder, and bravado, 
and flatte^, md fablin^, divert their spirit of mischief, and forward 
them to diatitnt etitcrpme. In the Course of the day, we had fre- 
quent occasion to admire her intrepid ingenuity and indefatigable 
4eajU’ Lm^Sh 

By one of the surprising coincidoncos tvhich 
too much In this Storys the Lady do Brantefield and her daugh- 
ter MowDfay tnke shelter in this hou'$e» from an ap- 

prehenO(^!ttt|tck on’ their dwn i but are much shocked to 6nd» 
that tliey hafe sought protection from ah Israelite. 

, ^ Lady Anne seemed most willing, Lady de Brantefleld most un- 
willing, to remain ; yet her fears struggled with her pride, and at last 
she begged timt. a servant might be sent .to her house to see how' 
things were going on, and to order chairs for her if their return was 
practicable. 
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Stop cried tlie or^nge-woniaUf layinir a strong detaining 
hand on the footman's sjJtni;; stop you-r'tis 1*11 go wi|h more sense 
— and speed.-*' ‘‘ What is tliat person ! — ^that womait I ** cried Lady 
de Br^itefield^ who now heard and saw the orangewotnan, for the 
first Woman !~fe it me she manes? ** said the qrangep^o^ 

man, coming forward quitd composedly^ shouldering on her cloak.— » 

Is it who 1 am? **■»— I'm the widow Levy.— Any commands? 

How did she get in ? " continued Lady de Branteficld, still with a 
look of mixed pride and terror— how did she get in ? " ‘‘ Very 

asy I— through the door — i?ame way you did, my lady, if ye had your 
senses. W*here's thu wonder ? — Put what commands— don't be keep- 
ing of me. ” Anne !*r-Lady Anne J — Did she follow us in ?" said 
Lady de Brantefield. ** Follow yces ! — not I !— no follower of yours 
inor the likes.— But what commands, nevertheless ?— I'll do your bu- 
siness the uight> for the sake of them I love in my heart's core, " 
nodding at Mr and Miss Montenero ; “ so, my lady, 1*11 bring ye 
word, faithful, how it is going with ye at home — ^which is her house, 
and where, on God's eartli ? ’* added she, turning to the footmen. — 
** If my satisfaction be, the object, 8ir, or Madam, ” said Lady de 
Eranteheld, addressing herself with much solemnity to Mr and Miss 
Montenero, ** I must take leave to request, that a fitter messenger 
be sent; ta trust to the representations of such a person as that, I 
should, in any circumstances, be incapable." The fuiy of tlie 
orangewoman kindled — her eyes flashed fire— her arms^a-kimbo, she 
advanced, repeating— Fitter 1 — Fitter!— What’s that ye say?— 
you're not Irish — not a bone in your skeleton ? ** Lady Anne scream- 
ed. — Mr Montenero forced tl>e ormigewoman backi and Berenice 
and I hurried Lady de Brantefield and her daughter across the hall, 
into the eating-room. Mr Montenero followed an instant afterwards, 
telling Lady de Brantefiejd thut lie had despatched one of his owm 
fiervauts for intelligence. Hef ladyship bowed her head without speak- 
ing. He then explained why the orangewom^ happened fo be i^i 
his house, and spoke of the zeal and aWlity with which she had this 
day screed us. Lady de Brantefield continued at intervals to bow 
her head while Mr Montenero spoke, and to look at her watch ; 
while Lady Anne, simpering, repeated, *< Dear, how odd. ” Then 
placing herself apposite to a large nurrdr, , Lady Atime readjusted 
Ler dress.' L S86— 389. ^ 

The messenger returns with bad tidingSi and the whole party 
is thrown into consternation, 

* Before we had time to hear or to, say more, the orangewoman 

opened the door, and putting in her head, called out in a voice of 
authority—^* Jantlemen, here^s one wants yees» admits of no dqhiy; 
We all and cpme ou4 whether you: will or >no, the minute. " ^ 

* We went out, and with an inde^cirfoable gesture, and wink of 
tisfaetion, the moment she had Mr Montenero and me in fhe haU« 
she said in a whisper—** *Tis only myself de^ro, but *tis 1 am glad 
I got yces out away from being bothered by the presence of them 
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women, whiles ye’d be settling all for life or death/ which we must 
now do — for don’t be nursing and dandling yourselves in die notion 
that the boi/s will not be wid ye, — It’s a folly to talk — ^they will ; my 
head to a China orange they will, now ; but take it ' asy, jewels — - 
we’ve got an hour’s law — they’ve one good hour’s work tost — siX' 
garrets to gut, where they are, and tree back wails, with a piece of 
the front, still to pull down. While Mr Montenero and I began to 
consult together, ^e went on — ** I’ll tell you what you’ll do, you’ll 
i»end for two chairs, or one — ^less suspicious — and just get the two in 
asy, the black one back, the white for’ard, bcca’ase she’s coining 
nat'ral from the opera — ^if stopped — and so the chairmen knowing no 
more than Adam who they would be carrying, might go through the 
thick of the boys at a pinch safe enough, or round any way, sure ; 
they know the town, and the short cuts, and set ’em down (a good 
riddance !) out of hand, at any house at ail they mention, who’d re- 
save them of tlieir own frinds, or kith and kin — for, to be sure, J 
suppose they ?iave frinds^ tho’ I’m not one. ” I. 391 — 393. 

The ladies, however, determine to stay, though still maintain^ 
ing a most ungracious deportment towards their generous pro- 
tector. The llady do Brantefield 

— walked up and down the room with the air of a princess la 
chains. The orangewoman bolted into the room, and pushed past 
her ladyship, while Mr Montenero was sealing his note. — “ Give it, 
jewel ! — Its I’ll be the bearer— for all your powdered men below has 
taken fright by the dread the first messenger got, and dares not bC' 
carrying a summons for the military through the midst of them — but 
ril take it for yees-— and which way will I go to get quickest to your 
’general’s, and how will ! know his house? — for seven of them bc-^ 
low bothered my brains. ” 

‘ Mr Montenero repeated the direction — she listened coolly, then 
stowing the letter in her bosom, she stood still for a moment witli a 
look of deep deliberation — her head on one side, her fore-finger on 
her cheek bone, her thumb under her chin, and the knuckle of tho 
middle finger compressing her lips. — See, now, ihe^yH be apt. to^ 
come up the stable lane for the back o’ the house, and another party 
of them will be in the square, in front, so how will it be nith me to 
get into the house to yees again, without opening the doors for thenu 
in case they are wnd ye afore I’d get the military up— 1 have it, 
cried she — She rushed to the door, but turned back again to look 
for her pipe, which she had laid on the tabic. — ‘‘ Where’s my pipe J 
— X^end it me-^What am I without my pipe ? ” — ‘‘ T)>e savage ! ’* 
cried Lady d© Brantefield. — . “ Tlie fool ! ” said I^ndy Anne. — The 
widoW LevyJribddetl to each of the two ladies as she lit the pipe a- 
gam; but, mthout speaking to them, turned to us, and said-n- 

If the boys wmiild -meet me wHithout my pipe, they’d not know 
me ; or stimi something odd, and guess I was on some unlawful er- 
rand. ” —As she passed Berenice and me, udio were stunding toge- 
3 
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thcr, she hastfly Keep a good* hearty weetestl^At the 

""last push you have one will shed the heart’s diyp for ye^ quick, 
scarcely perceptible, , motion of her eye towards me, .marked her 
meaning; and one involuntary look from Berenice . at. thut moment, 
even in the midst of alarm, spread joy through- my wh^le frame. In 
the common danger we were drawn closer together, we ihougti to- 

S etlier ;~I was alloived to help her in the midst of the general bus* 
e. ’ J. S96<-398, . 

The mob at; last arrives ; and the terror of the stately dowager 
is described in a most cbarketeristic manner. 

* They began with a volley of stones against the windows. — ran 
to see where Berenice was.~It had been previously agreed amongst 
us, that she and her guests, and every female in the house, tiiomd, 
on the first alarm, retire into a back room ; but, at die first shout of 
the mob, Lady de Brantefield lost the little sense she ever possess* 
ed: she did not feint, but she stifiened herself in tlie posture in which 
she sat, and with her hands turned down over the elbows of the huge 
chair, on which Her arms were extended, she leaned back in all the 
frijghtful rigidity of a corpse, with a ghastly face, and eyes fixed. 

' * Berenice, in vain, tried to .pursuade her to move. Her ideas 

were bdwldered dr concentrated. Only the obstinacy of pride re* 
mained alive wdUiin her.~^* No, she said, she would never move 
from that spot, — slie would not be commanded by Jew or Jewess, 
Don’t you hear the mob, the Stones at the windows ! ’ Very 
well.— -They would all pay for it bn the scaffold or the gibbet. But 

if they break in here you will be torn to pieces. No— those on- 

ly will be sacrificed who hiyoe sacrificed. — A ‘ de Brantefield ’■ — they 
dare not!— I shall not stir from this spot. Who will presume to 
touch Lady de Brantefield ? Mr Montenero and I lifted up the 
huge chair on which she sat, and carried her and it into tlie back- 
room.* 1.402,403. 

,We shall add only the dose of the adventure. The military 
come to. their rescue before any serious mischief is done. 

‘ We ran to let out our female prisoners. I thought only of Be- 
renice, — she who had sliown so rpuch self-possession during the dan- 
ger, seemed most overpowered at this moment of joy — she threw her 
arms round her father, and liold him fast, as if to convince herself 
that he was safe.— Her next look was for mo ; and in her eyes, voice 
and manner, when she thanks me, there was an cxpressiton which 
fransportetl me wi& joy but it was checked, it was gqnp the next 
/^inonient ; some terriUo, reicollectibii seemed fo cross; hjfer . UUnd. — She 
tuhiod from me td speak to that ^odScu^ Lady \de ^Irifetefield. ,I 
feould dpt see Mr Monlenpro’s paunfooptice ; for ho,‘ at tte jliaittb fo- 
^ to single out, froifft thr cro)«vd the: ball, 

{t^ ppoy;?ii^ woman,^ W bpen 

; frie, means of pur ^elivcraucb^ Twaa hot tifoe enough fo Hear what 
Mx 'M[o»t«'*nerb l^d to bfeir/ or %5diat rewardl he conforteAt but that 
reward wa.f apficioui^/ uhd that the wonia /^vere hi fe e 

I ' ' >• ' . ' "■ 
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feelings in the highest degree, I had full proof ; for, when I reached 
the hall, the widow was on her knees, with hands uplifted to Hea-* 
ven, linablc to speak, but with tears streaming down her bard face ; 
she wiped them hastily away, and started up. “ It's not a little tiling 
brings me to this, " said she ; none ever drew a tear from my eyea 
afore, since the boy I lost. '* She drew the hood of her cloak over 
her head, and puslied her %vay through the servants to get out of thes 
hail-door ; I unbarred and unchained it for her ; and as I was un- 
locking it, she squeezed up close to me, and, laying her iron hand 
on mine, said in a vvhisper-^‘‘ God bless yees, and don’t forget my 
thanks to the sweet Jewish — I can’t speak ’em now, 'tis ^ou can best, 
and joined in my prayers yees shall ever be ” — said our guardian an- 
gel, as I opened the door ; and as she passed out, she added — “ You 
are right, jewel ; she's worth all the fine ladies in Lon’on, feathers 
an' all in a bag. " L 405-407. 

ail admirable, and in Miss Edgeworth^s best manner r 
But we can afford no more extracts from this story ; — which is 
by no means a favourite with us, and has more faults than any of 
her recent profluctions- In case she should wish to know their 
nature, we shall mention a few of them. The object and design 
of the Tale, as we have already said, is narrow and fantastic. No-^ 
body likely to read Miss Edgeworth’s writings, entertains such an 
absurd antipathy to Jews as she here aims at exposing j and the 
unfavourable opinion that may be entertained, by more reasonable 
persons, of Jew-pedlars or money-lenders, is not very likely to be 
corrected by a story professedly fabulous, of a rich Spanish gen- 
• tieman who belonged to that persuasion. The scene of Harring- 
ton’s extravagances r.ttbeTovver is not only quite out of character, 
but is altogether foolish and puerile in itself. We might possibly 
tolerate his kneeling down to the armour of the Black Prince 
with a speech ; but most certainly, any gentleman who should 
rant Clarence’s dream from Shakespeare in passing through the 
horse armoury, or pour out verses witli a loud voice, and without 
much apparent connexion, in going over the Tower with a grave 
foreigner and a party of strangers, would deserve to be set-down-^ 
not indeed for a madman — ^but for a very silly and contemptible 
blockhead. The most revolting part of the story, however, is that 
*of the deep-laid, and yet most paltry and childish devices of Mow- 
briiy to persuade the Jew and his daughter that his rival was in- 
sane. We do not well know which is worst — the horrible fi- 
gure dressed up to so little purpose at the synagogue, or the pic- 
ture sent maliciously to t^e auction ^ only, that the last is aggra- 
vated by the absurdity of making good Mr Montenero pay an 
extravagant price for a paltry daub, for the pleasure of cutting 
it to pieces and burning it before his friends. Finally, we would 
observe, that the whole adventure of the loss and recovery of 
VOL. xxvin, NO. 56. Dd 
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Lady de Brantefield’s ring,— with the pawnbrokei'i.and the wait*^ 
ing'inaid^ and the slit in the lining of the inuff, and the slouchi- 
ed hat and sailor’s jacket, and all the little cunning and cau** 
tion and petty contrivance employed on the occasion^ are un- 
worthy of the talents of the author, and not very suitable, 
we think, to her general design* One would imagine, from 
such passages, that her object was to form a sharp attorney, ot 
alert Bow-street officer, rather than a gentleman of liberal educa- 
tion r And though a gentleman of sagacity and prudence might 
no doubt Conduct himself in this manner in a case of emergen- 
cy, wc really cannot see that there is any thing in all this acute- 
ness on which he ought to value himself very highly, or on which 
it was necessary to dwell with such fondness in the institutions 
of a liberal morality. Old Harrington,- too, with his oath by, 
Jupiter Ammon, and his wife wiui het nerves and her igno- 
rance, are rather too silly and too selfish to be the objects of 
diuifiil regard— though we have no doubt that many "hopeful 
sons have parents quite as uncomfortable. 

We turn with pleasure, however, from this to the other tale 
%vliicli (ills the two remaining volumes, and is in alt respects of 
a much higher character. It is entitled ‘ Ormond, ’ from the 
name of the hero 5 and the scene, to our great refreshment, is 
laid almost entirely in Ireland, and among Irish people. . More- 
over, it is not intended to inculcate any one precise moral — but 
rather to show how a kind temper, and natural acuteness and 
honesty, will carry a man through many difficulties, supply the 
want of many external advantages, and enable their possessor 
to derive instruction from all sorts of occurrences — a conclusion 
very heroic, wc must say, for a professed dealer in instruction, 
but at the same lime not less true than important 

Ormond is the orjihan son of an early friend of Sir IJlick 
O* Shane ; and has grown up almost from infancy in Sir Ulick’s 
family, indulged and beloved by everybody — but left almost 
without education, and neglected in every point to which it was 
the duty of a careful guardian to have attended. Sir Ulick — 
but it would be unfair to describe him in any other words than 
those of the author. 

^ * He was a fine gallant off’^kand looking Irishman, with something 
of dash in his tone and air, which at first view inight lead a common 
observer to pronounce him to be vulgar ; but at five minutes after 
.<i»ight, a good judge of men and manners Would have discovered iji 
Win the power of assuming whatever manner he chose, from the au- 
dacity of the callous profligate to the deference of the accomplished 
citfurtier — the capability of adapting his conversation to his company 
views, whether his ot^ect were to set the sensclesa table 
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it TOfir, ’’ or to in^skiuate himself into the delicate female heart. Of 
this latter power, his age had dhninislied, hut not destroyed tlie in- 
fluence. The fame of former conquests still operated in his favour, 
though he had long since passed his splendid meridian of gallantry; — ^ 
To go no lurther than his legitimate loves, he had successively won 
three wives, wlio had each, in their turn, been desperately enamour- 
ed. The first lie lovc'd and married imprudently, for love, at seven- 
teen — The second he admired, and married prudently, for ambition, 
at thirty — The tliird he hated, but married from necessity, for money, 
at five and forty. The first wife, Miss Annaly, aOer ten years mar- 
tyrdom of the heart, sunk, childless— a victim, it was said, to love? 
and jealousy. — The second wife, Lady Theodosia, struggled stoutly 
for power, backed by strong and high connexions ; having, moreover^ 
the advantage of being a mother, and mother of an only son and 
heir, th(‘ representative of a father in whom ambition had by thi‘4 
time hefome the* ruling passion; the Lady Theodosia stood her ground, 
wrangling and* wrestling through a fourteen years wedlock, till at last, 
to Sir lllick's great relief, not to say joy, her ladyship was carried oil* 
liy a bad fever, or a worse apothecary. — His present lady, formerly 
Mrs iScraggs, a London widow, of very large i‘ortunc, happened 
>)Ue Sir (Jlick when he went to present some address, or settle soitkj 
point between the English and Irish government : — iie was in deeji 
numrninj^^ at the time, and the widow pitied liiin very much. Bun 
fehe was not the soit of woman he would ever have suspected 
could like him — she was a strict pattern lady, severe on the times, 
and not un frequently Icctuiing young men gratis. — Late in lilt? 
slie was carried to a new country, and set down among a peo- 
ple wliom she had all her previous days been taught to hold in 
contempt or aversion ; she dreaded Irish disturbances much, and 
Irish dirt more ; she was persuaded that nothing could be right, 
g{)od, or genteel, that was not English. — Her habits and tastes were? 
immutably fixed. — Her experience had been confined to London life ; 
and in proportion as ‘her sphere of observation had been Contracted, 
her disposition waS intolerant. — She made no allowance for the differ- 
ence of opinion, customs, and situation, much less for tlie faults or 
foibles of people who were to her strangers and foreigners ; — her lady- 
ship was therefore little likely to please or be pleased in her new situa • 
tion, — her husband was the only individual, the only thing, aniuiatt^ 
or inanimate, that she liked in Ireland, — and while she wus desperate-^ 
in love with an Irishman, she disliked Ireland and the Irish even 
the Irish talents and virtues, their wit, humour, generosity of cha- 
racter, and freedom of manner, were lost upon her; — her country 
neighbours won* repelled by her air of taciturn self-sufficiency ; and 
sJie, for her part, declared, she would have beeti satisfied to have 
lived alone at Castle Flemiitage with Sir 13 lick. But Sir Ulick had 
^ uo notion of living alone with her, or for anybody. His habits were 
all social and coiwivial — he loved show and comjpany ; he had beetl 
oil hi^ life in the habit of entertaiuing all rank^ of people at Castlil 
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Pcrniinilijc, tVom hi$ Excellency the Lord-lieutenant and the com- 
m^^nder in chief for the time being, to Tim the gauger, and honest 

Tom Kelly, the stalko lie talked of the necessity of keeping up 

a neighbourhood, and niaintaining his interest in the county, as the 
first duties of man. Ostensibly Sir Ulick had no motive in all this, 
but the hospitable wish of seeing Castle Hermitage one continued scene 
of festivity ; hut, under this good fellowship and apparent thought- 
lessness and profusion, there w^as, what some thought Im inherited 
from his mother, a Scotchwoman, an eye to his own interest, and a 
keen view to the improvement of his fortune and the advancement of 
his family. ” IL 6 — 12. 

It was not, however, upon this model that the character of 
Ormond was formed. Sir Ulick had a cousin of the name of 
Cornelius, who exhibited a much more engaging and more primi- 
tive variety of Irish character. This person was the proprietor 
of some ill-cultivated islands in the nei^hbourhocTd of 8ir'Ulick's 
domain, in which he had resided all his life in the midst of his 
devoted people, with whom he had humorously assumed the 
style of King of the Black Islands, and w^as universally known 
among them by the more familiar appellation of King Corny. 
Here, with the warmest heart, and the greatest natural acute- 
ness, he had passed his days in strenuous idleness, and great 
felicity — hunting and fishing, and making jokes, and doing 
kindnesses all day long,, and drinking oceans of claret every even- 
ing — devoting his rainy and gouty days to the composing of 
medicines for the use of his subjects, and to all sorts of mechani- 
cal, agricultural, and architectural inventions, for his own be- 
nefit ; but all in a manner and fashion so purely and thorough- 
ly Irish, as to be beyond measure delightful. We must let 
Miss E. introduce this worthy also in her own way. 

^ From the time he had been a boy, Harry Ormond had betm in’ 
the habit of ferrying over to the Black Islands,- whenever Sir Ulick 
could spare him. The hunting and shooting, and - the life of lawless 
freedom he led on the Islands, had been delightful. King Comiy, 
Avho had the command not only of boats, and of guns, and of fishing 
tackle, and of men, but of carpenters’ tools, and of smiths’ tools ; and 
of a lathe, and of brass and ivory; and of all the things that the heart 
of boy could desire, had appeared to Harry, when he was a hoy, the 
richest, the greatest, tlie happiest of men. — The cleverest too— tlict 
most ingenious; — for King Corny had with his* own hands made a vio- 
lin and a r^-trup; and had made the best coat, and the best pair of 
shoes, and the l>est pair ofbaots, and the btJfit hat; and had knit tlie 
best pair of sackings, and had made the best dunghill in his domi- 
nions;; andJh^d made a ({uatt^r of a yard of fine lace, and had paint- 
ed a No wonder that King Corny had been looked up to 

by the imgination of childhood, as ** a personage, high os human ’ 
could ” — Blit now, there were other points rela» 
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tive to external appearance, on which his eyes had been opened. To 
his boyish days, King Corny, going out to bunt with hounds and 
horn, followed with shouts by all who could ride, and all who could 
run, King Corny hallooing tlie dogs, and cheering the crow d, ap- 
peared to him the greatest, the haj>piest of mankind. — But he had since 
seen hunts in a very different style, and he could no longer admire the' 
rabble rout. — Human creatures, especially young human tTcalurcs, arc 
apt to swing suddenly from one extreme to the other, and utterly to 
despise that which they ha(V- extravagantly admired. From this pro- 
pensity, Ormond was in the present instance guarded by affection and 
gratitude. Through all the folly of his kingship, he saw that Cornelius 
O’Shane was not a person to be despised. He was indeed a man of 
great natural powers, both of body and mind; — of iiiventive genius, 
energy, and perseverance, which might have attained tJic greatest 
objects ; though from insufficient knowledge, and self-sufficient per- 
versity, •they had wasted themselves on absurd or trivial purposes. 
There was a strong contrast betw'een the characters of Sir IJlick, and 
his cousin Cornelius O’ Shane; they disliked and despised each other.’ 
IL 107—111. 

At the beginning of this story, Ormond had been dining with 
King Corny on his birthday, and, coming home in a state of 
great elevation, had accidentally quavrellcd with, and dangerous- 
ly hurt a poor fellow, to whom he bore no malice, and over whose 
disaster he instantly began to mourn with all the vehemence of 
genuine pity and self-condemnation. He incurs Lady ()’8Iiane*s 
displeasure, by bringing the wounded man to her house ; arid 
Sir Ulick, who is a little jealous of his possible rivalry w ith his 
.son in an advantageous match he is planning, takes advantage 
of this occurrence to send him off on a long visit to the Black 
Islands. We cannot do better than give the rijonarcli’s gracious 
answer to the proposal for this visit. 

Dear Harry, — What the mischief has come over consul UJick to 

be banishing you Irorn Castle Hermitage ? J3ut since he conformed 

he was never the same man, especially since his last mis-marriage. — 
But no use moralizing — he was always too much of a courtier fur me. 
— Cornc you to me, my dear boy, who is no courtier, and you’ll be 
received and embraced watli open arras — 1 Bi iarcus the same ^vay. 
Bring Moriarty Carroll (if that’s his name), the boy you shot, which 
fias given you so much c oncern — for which I like you the better — and 
honour that boy, wdio, living or dying, forbad to prosecute. — Don't lie 
surprised to see the roof the way it is : — -since Tuesday I wedged it 
up bodily without stirring a stick : — ^you’ll see it from the boat, stand- 
injg three foot high above the walls, waiting wliile I’m building u]j to 
it — ^to gdt attics — which I shall for next to nothing — ^by my own con- 
trivance. — Mean time, good dry lodging, as usual, for all friends at 
the palace, lie shall be well tended for you by Sheelah Dunshaug- 
lin, the mother of Betty, worth a hundred of her ! and we’ll soon set 
him up ajain with the help of such a nurse, as well as ever, i'il en- 
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gage— for I’m a bit of a doctor, you know, as well as e\rry thing 
else. — But don’t let any other doctor, surgeon, or apothecary, l)e com- 
ing after him for jmur life — for none ever gets a ])ennit to land, to my 
knowledge on the Black Islands — to which I attrihuto, under Provi- 
dence, to say nothing of my own skill in practice, the wonderful pre- 
servation of rny })eople in health — that, and woodsorrel, and another 
secret or two not to be committed to paper in a hurry — all which 1 
%\'Ould not have written to you, but am in ijie gout since four this 
luoming, held by the foot fast — else’ Fd not be wTiting, but would 
have gone every inch of the way for you myself in style, in lieu of 
j^ending, wfiich is all I can now do, niy six-oared boat, streamers fly- 
ing, and piper playing like mad — for I would not have you be com- 
ing like a banished man, but in all glory to Cornelius O’Shane, com- 
inoniy called king Corn?/— but no for you, only your hearty old 
friend. ’* II. p. 81 — 8S. 

lie is installed prince immediately on his arrival; and the 
Brsi evening is lost in too copious libations to his honours. Or- 
mond resolves to yield no more compliance to this regal abuse, 
But to resist firmly on the next occasion that occurred. 

‘ It occurred the very next night. — After a dinner given to his 
chief tenants and the genteel people of the islands, a dinner in ho- 
nour and in introduction of his adopted son^ king Corny gave a toast 

to the prince presumptive, ” as he now styled him— a bumper toast. 
Soon afterwards he detected daylight in Hurry’s glass, and cursing it 
pi-ojK'rly, he insisted ()u flowing bowls and full glasses. “ What ! are 
you pnncQ prviiumptuous'^ ” cried he, with a half angry and astonisli- 
ed look — Would you resist and contradict your fatlier and king ut 

his own table after dinner ! Down with tlie glass ! ” Further and 

steady resistance changed the jesting tone and lialf angry look ol’ 
king Corny into sullen silence, and a black portentous brow of serious 
displeasure ; after a decent time of sitting, the bottle passing him 
without further importunity, Ormond rose — it wiis a hard struggle — 
for in the face of his benefactor, he saw re})roach ami rage bursting 
from every feature. JStill he moved on towards the door — he heard 
the words ‘‘ sneaking off sober ! — let him sneak ! ” Ormond had 
his hand on the lock of the door — it was a had lock, and opened 
with difficulty. — “ There's gratitude for you ! No heart after all I — 
I mistook him. ” 

‘ Ormond turned back, and firmly standing, and firmly speaking, 
he said, coolly — “ You did not mistake me formerly, Sii*, — but 
you mistake me now 1 — Sneaking ! — Is there any man here, so- 
ber or drunk,” continued he, impetuously approaching the table, 
and looking round full in every face — “ is there any man here dares 
to say so but yourself? — You, you rny benefactor, my friend ; you have 
aoid it— think it you did not — ^you could not, but say it you may. — 
you may say what you wdll to Harry Ormond, bound to you as he is 
—bound hand and foot and heart! — Trample on him as you will — 
may. — jVo Oblige me, gentlemen, some of you,” cried 
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he, his anger rising an^ his eyes kindling as he spoke. Some of 
you, gentlemen, it* any of you think so, oblige me by saying so.— 
No gratitude, Sir I ” — turning from theni, and addressing himself to 
the old man, who held an untasted glass of claret as he listened. 
“ No gratitude ! Have not I ? — Try me, try me to the death — 
you have tried me to the quick of the heart, and I have borne it. ’* 
— He could bear it no longer, he threw himself into the vacant 
chair — flung out his arms on the table, and laying his face dowix 
upon them, wept aloud, Cornelius O* Shane pushed the wine away. 

Tve wronged the boy, grievously — ” said he, and forgetting the 
gout, he I'ose from his chair, bobbin to him, and leaning over him 
— Harry, *tis I — Look up my own boy, and say you forgive me^ 
or rii never forgive myself. That’s well, *’ continued he, as Harry 
looked up and gave him Ids hand — That’s well !— you’ve taken the 
tivingo out of my heart, worse than the gout — not a drop of gall pr 
malice*in your nature, nor ever was, more than in tlie child unborn. 
Hut see, ril tell you what you’ll do now, Harry, to setUe all things 
— and lest the fit should take me ever to be mad witli you on this 
score agan. You don’t chuse to drink more thau’s becoming? — 
Well, you’re right, and I’m wrong. ’Twould be a burning shame of 
me to make of you what I have made of myself — I was born afore 
the present reformation in manners, in that respect. — We must cU> 
cjily as well as we can. But I will ensure you against the future — 
and before we take another glass — There’s the priest — and you Tom 
Fcrrally there, step you for my swearing book. Harry Ormond, you 
shall take an oath against drinking more glasses than you please ever 
more, and then you’re safe from me. But stay, yo i an^ a heretic. 
Phoo! Wliat am 1 saying? — ’Twas seeing the priest put that word 
heretic in my head — you’re not a catholic, I mean. But an v'lath'.s 
au oath, taken before priest or parson — an oath, taken how you will, 
will operate. But stay, to make all easy, ’tis Pll A* 

gainst drinking, you ! King Corny ! ” said Father .Tos, stopping his 
hand, and in case of the gout in your stomach ? Against 
drinking ! do yon’tliiiik I’d perjure inyseif? No ! But against press- 
ing him to it— I’ll take my oath Til never ask him to drink another 
glass more than lie likes.” 11. 91 — 96. 

King Corny had one daughter, the gay playfellow of Or- 
mond’s childhood, wdio had been absent for some time with a 
French aunt, and was now soon expected to return. Corny’- 
gives this warning with regard to her to his adopted son Henry 
Ormond. 

You know, or I should tell you in time, she is engaged already 
to White Connnl^ of Glynn— from her birth. Ihat engagement I 
iliade \^ith the father over a bowl of punch — 1 promised — I’m afntid 
it was a foolish business— He had two sons, twins, at that time, and 
I had no daughter — but I promised, if ever I should have one — and 
I had one unluckily ten years after, which is DorOp— I promised, I say, 
.^nd took my oath, I’d give the daughter in marringe to Connal ol 
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<38ynn*B eldest which is White Connah Well, it was altogether 
a rash act I— So you’ll consider her as a man'ie^ woman, though she 
is but a child — It was a rash act between you and I — for Connal’s 
not grown up a likely lad for the girl to fancy ; but that’s neither 
here nor there ; no— my word is passed — when half drunk may-be— 
but no matter — it must be kept sober — drunk or sober, a gentleman 
must keep his word — abortion a king — a-fortiori king Corny— See ! 
—was tliere this minute no such thing as parchment, deed, stamp, 
signature, or seal in the wide world— when once Corny has squeezed 
a friend’s hapd on a bargain, or a promise, ’iis fa^t, was it ever so 
much against me-^’ti$ as strong to me as if I had squeezed ail the 
lawyer’s wax in the creation upon it. ” II. p. 10^ - 107- 

The following dialogue between his Majesty and his cousin 
Sir Ulick, who calls one morning to inquire after him and Or- 
mond, is very characteristic of b<^th. Corny receives his cousin 
while apparently quite occupied in mending a child’s whislfe who 
was commonly in the room with him and thus answers lus lu- 
men tfirinn for the loss of Ormond’s society. 

** There’s something wrong, still, in this u histle. — 'V\Tiy, if you 
loved him so, did you let him go when you had him? ” said Corny. 
— He thought it necessary for domestic reasons, ” replied Sir 
Ulick. — Continental policy, that is, which I never understood, nor 
never shall ; ” said Corny. ‘‘ But I don’t inquire any further. If 
you are satisfied with yourself, we are all satisfied, I believe. 

Pardon me, I cannot be satisfied without seeing Harry this morn- 
ing, for I've a little business with him — will you have the goodness 
to send for him ? ” — Father Jos now went to make inquiries. — 
** What are you so busj" about ? ” said Sir Ulick. — “ Mendijig tlie 
child’s toy, ” said Cornelius — A man must be doing soinetliing in 
this world. ” — But a man of your ingenuity ! ’tis a pity it should 
be wasted, as I have often said, upon mere toys, ‘‘ Toys of one 
sort or other we are all taken up with through life, from the cradle 
to the grave. By the by, I give you joy of your baronetage. I 
hope they did not make you pay now too much in "conscience for 
that poor tag of nobility ? ” — ‘‘ These things are not always matters 
of bargain and sale — mine was quite an unsolicited honour, a mark 
of approbation and acceptance of my poor services, and as such, gra- 
tifying as to the rest, believe me, it was not, if I must use so coarse 
an expression, paid for, “ Not paid for— what, then it’s owing 
for ?~to be paid tor, still ? Well, that's too hard, after all you’ve 
done, for them. But some iiign have no manner of conscience — at 
least, I hope you paid the fees.” — “ The fees of course— but we 
shall never understand one another, ” said Sir Ulick— “ Now wdiat 
will be the next title or string you look forward to, iJlysses,' 
mtiy I Is it to be a Baron Castle Hermitage, or to get a 

ribbon, or, a garter, or a tliistie, or what ? But that’s only for 
Scotchmen, I believe,,—- A thistle ! What asses some men are ! ' ~ 
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— What savages some men are, thought Sir Ulick— he . walked to 
the window, and, looking out, hoped that Harry Ornmnd would 
soon make his appearance. — You are doing, or undoing, a great 
deal here, cousin Cornelius, I see, as usual. ’* — Yes, but wlm 
I am doing, stand or fall, w ill never be my undoing ; I am no specu- 
lator. How do your silver mines go on, Sir Ulici ? I hear all the 
silver mines in Ireland turn out to be lead. ” — I wish tliey did, ’* 
said Sir Ulick, “ for then we could turn all our lead to gold. Those 
silver mines certainly did not pay — IVe a notion you found the same 
witli your reclaimed bog here, cousin* Cornelius — I understand, that 
after a bliort time it relapses, and is worse than ever, like most things 
pretending to be reclaimed. ” ~ Speak for yourk^lf, there, Sir U’* 
lick, said Cornelius ; ‘‘ you ought to know certainly — for some thir- 
ty years ago, I think you pretended to be a reclaimed rake. ” — J 
don't remember it, ** said Sir Ulick. — I do, and so would pooy 
Emmy •Annaly if she was alive, vrhich it’s fortunate for her she is 
not — (broken-hearted angel, if ever there was one by wedlock I and 
the only one of the AnnaJys I ever liked) ” said Cornelius to hnn- 
iself, in a low leisurely voice of soliloquy. Then resuming his con- 
versation tone, and continuing his speech to Sir Ulick — ‘‘1 say 
you pretended, thirty years ago, I remember, to be a reformed rake, 
and looked mighty smooth and plausible — and promised lair that the 
improvement was solid, and was to last for ever and a day. — Bui, 
six months after marriage, comes a relapse, and the reclaimed rake s 
worse than ever- Well, to be sure, that’s in favour of your opinion 
against all things pretending to be reclaimed. But see, my poor 
bog, without promising so well, perforins better, for it’s six year^ 
instead of six montlis, that I’ve seen no tendency to relapse. Sec, 
the cattle upon it speak for themselves ; an honest calf w'oit’t lie for 
any man. — “I give you joy of the success of your improvements 
— I admire, too, yoiir ploughing-team and pJoughing-taekle, ” said 
fcJir Ulick, with a S'lightly ironical smile — “ You don’t go into any in- 
discreet expense for -farming implements or prize cuttle. ” — “ No, " 
said Cornelius, “ i don’t prize the prize cattle ; the j>rize a man 
can get, and the only one worth having, is that vvhicli he must give 
himself, or not get, and of which ho is the best judge at all seasons. 
—He opened the window, and called to give some ordc rs to the irum, 
or, as he called him, the boy — a boy of sixty — who was ploughing. 
— Your team, I see, is worthy of your tackle, ” pursued Sir Ulick. 

A mule, a bull, and two lean horses — 1 pity tlie foremost poor 
devil of a horse, who must starve in the midst of plenty, while the 
horse, bull, and even mule, in a string behind him, are all plucking 
and mimgitig away at their hay ropes.” Cornelius joined in Sir 
IJlick’s laugh, which shortened its duration. — ’Tis comical plough- 
ing, I grant, ” said he, but still, to my fancy, any thing’s better 
and luore profitable nor the tragi-comic ploughing you practise every 
season in Dublin, ” — “ I ? ” said Sir Uhek. — Aye, you, and all 
you courtiers, jolonghing the half acre^ continually pacing up and 
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doim tliat Castle yard, wliile you’re waiting in attendance there, 
Every one to his taste. II. 120-128. 

One other short extract will put the reader pretty folly in 
possession of this singular character. After a fierce invective 
against Methodists, King Corny exclaims — 

^ But enough of this, and too much, Harry. Prince Harry, pull 
that bell a dozen times for me tins minute, till they bring out my old 
horse. — Before it was possible that any one could have come up 
stairs, the impatient monarch, pointing with his crutch, added, “ Run 
to the head of the stairs, prince Harry, dear, and call, screech to 
them to make no delay ; and I want you out with me, so get your 
horse, Harry, Biit, Sir — is it possible — are you able ” — “ 1 am 
able, Sir, possible or no, " cried King Coniy, starting up on his crut- 
ches. Don’t stand talking to me of possibilities, when ’tis a friend 
I am going to serve, and that friend as dear as yourself. Aren’t you 
at the head of the stairs yet? Must I go ana fall down them my- 
self? ” — To prevent this catastrophe, our young hero ran immediate- 
ly and ordered the horse; King Corny mounted, or rather Mas 
mounted upon it, and they proceeded to one of the prettiest farms in 
the Black Islands. As they drove to it, ho seemed pleased by Harry’s 
admiring, as he could, with perfect truth, the beauty of the situation. 
— And the land — which you are no judge of yet, but you will — is 
as good as it is pretty, ” said King Corny, which I am glad of for 
your sake, prince Harry; I won’t have you, like that donny Engliish 
prince or king, they nick-named Lackland. — No: you sha’n’t lack 
land while I have it to let or give.— I called you prince — prince of 
the Black Islands— and here’s yow principality. — Call out my prime 
Kiinister, Pat Moore. — I sent him across the bog to meet us at Mo- 
riarty’s. — Here lie is, and Moriarty along with him to Avelconie you. 
—Patrick, give prince Harry possession — with sod and twig. — Here's 
the key from my own hand, ami I give you joy. — Nay, don’t deny niC' 
the pleasure — I’ve a right to it. — No wrong U) my da\jghtcr, if that’s 
what you are thinking of, — a dear improvement of ray own, — and she 
will have enough without it. — Besides, her betrothed White Connal 
is a fat grazier, who will malie her as rich as a Jew ; — and any way 
die is as generous as a princess herself. ’ II. 1145 — 11*8. 

By and by Dora returns, somewhat pert and coquettish, but 
very pretty and lively, and with her the Parisian aunt. Miss 
(Vialey, m whom we have a very hi{^-coloured, and what we 
should call a very exaggerated picture, if we Were not afraid to 
think any thing exaggerated that is compounded of Irish vehe« 
mence and French pretension. Dora and Ormond fall in love 
with each other, in a manner — and nothing can possibly be 
better than the picture that is here given of the half senti- 
mental, half coquettish fantasies of an idle unthinking girl on 
the one band, and the sort of instinctive attachment on the o- 
ther, of a warm-hearted youth, to mere beauty and innocence^ 
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though unaccompanied by most of the qualities which hrs rea- 
♦son tells him should justify such a preference. To relieve them, 
however, from this dangerous situation, White Connal at 
length appears, to claim his bride; — an awkward and low-bred 
person, who first quarrels and then truckles to Ormond, by 
whom he is outshone, not only in the eyes of Dora, but of all 
the family. When he is expected to return and complete their 
misery, lie falls very conveniently from his horse, and breaks 
his neck, — and the young islanders are again in danger of ma- 
trimony. Kinjj Corny, hewever, by some strange refinement of 
honour, now discovers that the benefit of his promise extends 
also to Black Connal^ the younger brotlier of the defunct ; and 
that he too, who has been long abroad in foreign service, must 
have the refusal of his lovely daughter. The father is the most 
afflicted at this new disaster. Dora is angry at it,--^nd Ormond 
rather perplexed than miserable. At last Black Connal makes 
his appearance, in the shape of a gay French officer — very 
handsome, fashionable and conceited — with the true Frcncli 
conviction of his own irresistible charriH, and the true hVench 
inattention to young ladies in society. The efieot of ail this on 
the young Irish flirt and beauty is inimitably described, in a 
passage of which we can afford to give but a small portion. 
After sending up his compliments to the ladies, who are pre- 
paring to receive him, they hear this impatient suitor talking 
and laughing under their window. 

“ Very cavalier, indeed, to go out to walk, without waiting to see 
;is, ” said Dora. — Oh ! 1 will engage it was that dear father oi 
yours hmsted him out. — ‘‘ Hoisted him out 1 Well, aunt, you dp 
sometimes speak the oddest English — but I do think it odd lie should 
he so very much at his ease. — Look at him — ^liear him — 1 w^onder 
what he is saying — and Harry Ormond 1 — (live me my bonnet l^hec- 
lah — behind you, .quick, — Aunt, let us go out of the garden door, 
and meet them out walking by accident — that is the best way — 1 long 
to see how somchodi^ will look. ” — Very good — and )u)w you look 
all life and spirit, and look that manner ! perfectly charming : and 
rU engage he will fall in love with you, He had better not, 1 
can tell him, unless he has a particular pleasure in being ref used^, 
said Dora, witli a toss of her head aiid neck, and at the same linm a 
glance at her looking glass as she passed quickly out of the room.— 
Dora and her aunt walked out, and accidentally met the gentlenjeTi 
in their TOlk. As M. de Connal approached, he gave tlicm full lei- 
su»c to form their opinions as to hia personal appearance. Ife had 
t1»e air of a foreign officer — easy, fashionable, and upon uncommon- 
ly good terms with himself. Interrupting his conversation only when 
be came within a few paces of the ladies, he advanced with an air of 
Lajjpy confidence and Parisian gallantly, beggipg Mr O'JShane to do 
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iiim th€ honour and pleasure to present him. After a bow, that said 
nothing, to Dora, he addressed his conversation entirely to her aunt, 
walking beside Madoinoiselle, and neither approaching nor attempt^ 
ing to speak to Dora ; he did not advert to her in the least, and seem- 
ed sciU’cely to know she was present. This quite disconcerted the 
young lady’s whole plan of proceedings — no opportunity was afford- 
ed her of showing disdain. 8he ivithdrew her arm from her aunt’s, 
though Mademoiselle held it as fast as she could, but Dora witlidrew 
it resolutely, arul, falling back a step or two, took Harry Ormond s 
arm, and walked with him, talking with as much unconcern, and as 
loudly as she could, to mark her indifference. But whether she talked 
or was silent, walked on with Harry Ormond, or Stayed behind, whis- 
pered, or laughed aloud, it seemed to make no impression, no alteration 
whatever in Monsieur de Connal ; he w^ent on conversing with Made- 
moiselle, and with her father, alternately in Trench and English. In 
English he spoke with a native Irish accent, which seemed have 
been preserved from childhood ; but, though the brogue was strong, 
yet there were no vulgar expressions; he spoke good English, but 
generally with .soiucwhat of French idiom. Whether this was from 
habit or affectation it was not easy to decide. She exerted lier- 
self to take a part in the conversation, but Mr Connal never joined 
in conversation with her, — with the most scrupulous deference he 
stopped short in the middle of his sentence, if she began to speak* 
He stood aside, shrinking into liimself with the utmost care, if slie 
was to pass ; lie held the boughs of the shrubs out of her }vay, but 
continued his conversation with Mademoiselle all the while. When 
they came in from’ their walk, the same sort of thing wejit on. — 
When tlie ladies went to dress before dinner, Mademoiselle, while 
she was presiding at Dora’s toilette, expressed how mucli she was 
delighted %vith M. de Connal, and asked what her m(‘ee thought of 
him ? l>ora replied, that indeed she did not trouble herself to think 
of him at all — that she thought him a monstrous coxcomb — that she 
wondered what could bring so prodigiously fine a gentleman to the 
Black Islands. — Whatever he might think, she should take care to 
sliow him at dinner, that young ladies in this country were not ciphers. 

At dinner, however, as before, all Dora’s precoiu'erted airs of dis- 
dain, and determination to show that she w^as somebody, gave way, 
she did not know how, before M, de Connal’s easy assurance, po- 
lite and gallant indifference. His knowledge, of the world, and ta- 
lents for conversation, wuth tlic variety of subjects he had flowing in 
from all parts of the world, gave him advantages with w^liich there was 
no possibility of contending. He talked, and carved — all life, and 
gaiety, and fashion ; he spoke of battles, of princes, plays, operas, 
wine, women, cardinals, religion, politics, poetry, and turkies stuffed 
with truffles — and Paris for ever ! — Dash on ! at every thing ! — hit or 
miss— sure of the applause of Mademoiselle — and, as lie thought, se- 
cure of the admiration of the whole company of natives, from ie heau^ 
fh'Cf at the foot of the taJjle^ to the buy who w^aited, or who did not 
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wait, opposite to him, but who stood entranced with wonder at all 
that Ar, de Connal said, and all that ho did — even to the fashion in 
whicli he stowed trusses of sallad into his mouth with his fork, and 
talked through it all. And Dora, what did she think ? — she tlioughn 
she was very much mortified, that there was room for her to say so 
little. The question now was, not what she thought of M. de Connal, 
but w'hat he thought of her. After beginning with many various 
little mock defences, avertings of the head, and twdsts of the neck, 
of the shoulders and hips, compound motions resolvable into manvai^e’^ 
honte and pride, as dinner proceeded, and Monsieur dc Conual s 
success was undoubted, she silently gave up lier resolution ‘‘ not to 
admire. ’’—Before the first course was over, Connal perceived, that 
he had her eye — Before the second is over, ” thought he, I shall 
have her ear — and by the time we come to the dessert, I shall be in 
a fair way for the heart. IJ. 291-80^^. 

In sftbstance, the gay cavalier judges rightly. With some 
little private assistance from the aunt, vanity at last gets the 
better of love — or what the young latly had taken for love — 
and she is whirled away to Dublin with her aunt, to bay wed- 
ding-dresses and equipages, leaving Ormond and King Corny 
to themselves. No disappointment or vexation could change the 
heart of this benevolent monarch. 

Harry Ormond, my boy, said he to him one day, time for 
you to see something of the woxld, also for the world to see some- 
thing of you ; I’ve kept you here for my own pleasure too long,— 
as long as I had any hope of settling you as I wished, ’twas a suffi- 
cient excuse to myself; but now I have none left — 1 must part with 
you ; a)id so, by the blessing, God helping me to conquer my self- 
ishness, and the yearnings of my heart towards you, I will — I mean/’ 
continued he, “ to send you far from me, to banisli you for your 
good from the Black Islands entirely. Nay, don’t you iiiterruj)t me, 
nor say a >vord, for if you do, I shall be too soft to liavo the licart 
to do you justice. .You know you said yourself^ and I felt it for yo\u 
that it was best you should leave this. Well, I have been thinking 
of you ever since, and licking different projects into shape for you— 
listening too to every thing Connal throw out ; but all he says tliat 
way is in the air — no substance, when you try tt) have and to liold— 
too full of himself, that youngster, to be jf. friend to another.”—* 

There is no reason why he shoidd be my friend, Sir, ” said .Or- 
mond, I do not pretend to be his, — and I rejoice not to be under 
any obligations to him. ” — Right ! — and high !— Jiist as I feel for 
you. After all, I approve of your own wish to go into the British 
service in preference to any foreign service, and you could not be of 
the Irish Brigade — Harrj^ Indeed, Sir, I infinitely prefer, ” 

said Ormond, ‘‘ the service of my own country — the service in which 
my father — I know nothing of my father, but I have nlways heard 
Ifim spoken of as a gqod officer, 1 hope I sluiil not disgrace his name. 
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— The Englith service for me, Sir, if you please/* — ‘‘ Wiy then 
r»u glad you see things as I do, and are not run away with by uni- 
form, and all that, — I have lodged the needful in tlie Bank, to pur- 
chase a commission for* you, my son. Now ! no more go to thank 
me, if you love me, Harry — than you would your own father. Tvo 
written to a friend to chuse a regiment, &c.— ‘‘ My kind father — 
no father could be kinder^” cried Harry, quire overpowered.’ IL 
339—342. 

In a few days, the matter is settled ; and Corny insists upon 
sitting ddwii instantly and writing the letters of final arrange- 
ment. 

^ But Harry reminded him, that the post did not go out till tlit? 
next day, and urged him not to lose this fine day — this first day of 
the season for partridge shootingj — “ Time enough for my business 
after w come home — the post does not go out till morning, ” — . 

That’s true — come, off therr — let’s enjoy the fine day sent'^is, and 
iny gun too — I forgot ; — for I do believe, Harry, I love you ])etter 
even than my gun, ” said the warm-hearted Corny. “ Call Mori- 
arty ! let us have him with us, hell enjoy it beyond all — one of tlie 
last day’s shooting with his own princ ^ Harry ! — ^but, poor fellow', 
we’ll not tell him that. -Moriarty uiut the dogs were suninmned ; 
and the fineness of the day, and the promise of good sptwt, put 
Mori^krty in remarkably good spirits. By degrecKS king Corny’s own 
spirits rose, and he forgot that it was the last day with prince Harr}> 
aud he enjoyed the sport. After various trials of . his new' fowling- 
piece, both tlie king and the prince agreed, that it succeeiled to ad- 
miration. But even in the midst of his pride in his success, and his 
}oy in the sjiort, his superior fondness for Harry prevailed, and show- 
ed itself in little, almost delicate instances of kindness, which could 
hardly have been expected from his unpolished mind. As they 
crossed a bog, he stooped every now and then, and plucked diiferem 
kiiuls of bog-plants and heaths, — Here, Harry, ” said he ‘‘ mind 
these for Dr Caiubray. — Remember yesterday his mentioning a 
daughter of his was making the botanical collection, and there’s 
tSheelah can tell you all the Irish names and uses. — Some I cnu note 
for you myself; — and here,, this minute, by great luck! the very 
thing he wanted ! tlie andromeda. I’ll swear to it ; — throw away all 
and keep this — carry it to her to-iiiorrow — for f will have you make, 
a friend of that Dr Caiitbray ; — ^and no way so sure or fair to the fa- 
ther’s heart, as by proper attention to the ^ughter — I know that by 
ja1iysdf.-^Hush, now ! till I have that partridge ! — Wliirr !— Shot him 
elean~iny dear gun ! — Was not that good^ Harry 'sf ” 

, . : f Thus they continued their sport till late; and returning,, loaded 
with game; bad neatly reached the palace, when Corny, who had 
marked a covey, quitted Harry, and sent his dog to spring it, , at a 
instance much greater than the usual reach of a oornmon fowling* 
piece. ^Harry hegrd shot, and a moment afterw^m ds a violent shout 
of despair ; — he knew the voice to be that of ^lOriarty, and running 
4 
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to the spot from whence it came, he found his friend, his benefactor; 
weltering in liis blood. The fowling-piece overloaded, had burst, and a 
large splinter of the barrel had fractured the skull,, and had sunk into 
the brain. As Moriarty was trying to raise his head, O’ Shane utter- 
ed sonie words, of which all that was intelligible was the name of 
Harry Ormond. His eyes fixed on Harry, but the meaning of the 
eye was gone. He squeezed Harry’s hand, and an instant afterwardjs 
0‘ Shane’s hand was powerless. The dearest, the only real friend Har- 
ry Ormond had upon earth, was gone for ever ! * II. p. 366 — 369. 

We are excessively sorry for King Corny* who seems to 
us the great ornament of the tale, — and we really have net heart 
logo on with our extracts after his demise; — though the ac- 
count of his wake and funeral is’extremely curious and interest- 
ing. Ormond is neglected by the Connals, and takes shelter 
with Dr Cambray. He then succeeds, unexpectedly* to a large 
fortune — returns to Sir Ulick at Castle Hermitage — falls in 
love with various ladies— and comes gradually to acquire the 
habits and manners of the fashionable world ; — though without 
losing the kindness of heart,.^nd fearless openness of character* 
which be had studied in tOo tllack Islands. At last he fills se- 
riously in love with a Miss Annaly, the daughter of one of those 
reasonable, benevolent, dignified, and aTable families, which 
Miss E. knows so well how to paint — or to imagine. His re- 
ception, upon the whole, is flattering ; but there are obstruc- 
tions and mysteries ; — and, misconstruing some of these, he is 
seized with a fit of impatience or despair, and rushes ofl' with- 
out stopping to Paris, wliere he is received with the most over- 
powering cordiality by those very Connals who had treated him, 
in his humble fortune, with negligence bordering on contempt. 
He finds Dora, however, prodigiously improved in beauty, and 
radiant with fashion; and is dazzled and amused beyond mea- 
sure with the gay* scene to which he is introduced. Wc believe 
the account which is here given of Paris and Parisian society, 
is one of tlie best that is anywhere to be met with ; but there 
is nothing so nauseous, just at present, as accounts of Paris and 
its society ; and thougli the scene of Ormond's visit is laid be- 
fore the Ilevolution, still there is not sufficient novelty in it to war- 
rant us venturing on an extract. Dora and he narrowly escape 
a return of their antient loves, when he is called suddenly away, 
l)y some rumours of the insecurity of a great part of his for- 
tune, which he had placed at Sir Click's disposal. He takes 
post to London, and arrives just In time to save his property 
from the grasp of his needy guardian — hurries on to Ireland, 
to ascertain what can be done for his relief — finds that he is 
totally ruined, and dead of a broken heart*-- runs back to Eng'* 
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land, where he makes his peace with Lady Annaly and her 
daughter, t6 whom, In due time, he is happily married by the 
worthy Dr Cambray — buys the Black Islands from M* de Con- 
nal — and reigns there in peace and glory* we hope up to the 
present hour. 

We shall not finish our account of this story as we did that 
of the preceding, by an impertinent notice of its faults ; on the 
contrary, it is but fair to say, that it has many beauties of which 
neither the abstract nor the extracts to which we have confined 
ourselves can have given the reader the least intimation# We 
have left out of view a whole host of low characters of the great- 
est merit~an entire episode of Moriarty Carrol and Peggy 
Sheridan— and a still longer one of the Annaly family — toge- 
ther with some delightful traits of a malicious and godly Mrs 
M‘Rule, which are w^orthy of all commemoration. We have 
written to little purpose, however, both now and on former oc- 
casions, if there are many of oiir readers who will rest satisfied 
with our account of any of Miss Edgeworth's productions. And, 
taking it for granted that the original will be consulted by ail 
to whom we have given this notice, we shall only add, that she 
is, beyond all question, the most practically and rationally mo- 
ral of all entertaining writers, and the most entertaining of all 
who are primarily moral : And, being thus assured of a far high- 
er reward than any praise of ours, we have no doubt- that she 
will be satisfied with what we have now bestowed. 


Aiit. VII. Marifred ; a Dramatic Poem. By Lord Bvron. 

8vo. pp. 75. London, 1817. 

nPHis is a very strange — not a very pleasing — but unquestion- 
ably a very powerful and most poetical production. The 
noble author, we find, still deals with that dark and overrwing 
Spirit, by whose aid he has so often subdued the minds of his 
readers, and in whose might he has wrought so many wonders. 
In Manfred,^ we rccognis^at once the f^oom and potency of 
that soul which burned and blasted and fed upon itself in Ha- 
rold> and Conrad, and Lara— and which comes again in this 
piece, more in sorrow than in anger— more proiid, perhaps, and 
more iwful than ever — but with the fiercer traits of its misan- 
thropy subdued, as it were, and quenched in the gloom of 
deeper despondency. Manfred does not, like Conrad and Lara, 
wreak the anguish of his burning heart in the dangers and dar- 
ing of desperate and predatory war— nor seek to drown bitter 
, 2 
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thoughts in the tumult of perpetual contention~nor yet, like 
Harold* does he sweep over the peopled scene^s of the earth with 
high disdain and aversioh, and make his survey of tlie business 
and pleasures and studies of man, an occasion for taunts and 
sarcasms, and the food of an unmeasureable spleen. He ia 
fixed by the genius of the poet in the majestic solitudes of the 
central Alps — where, from his youth up, he has lived in proud 
but cairn seclusion from the ways of men, conversing only with 
the magnificent forms and aspects of nature by which he is sur- 
rounded, and with the Spirits of the Elements over whom he has 
ac(juired dominion, by the secret and unhallowed studies of Sor- 
cery and Magic. He is averse indeed from mankind, and scorns 
the low and frivolous nature to which he belongs j but he che- 
rishes no animosity or hostility to that feeble race. Their con- 
cerns e^icite no interest — their pnrsisits no sympathy— thtir joys 
no envy. It is irksome and vexatious for hitn to be crossed by 
them in his melancholy musings, — but he treats them with gentle- 
ness and pity ; and, except when slung to impatience by too im- 
portunate an intrusion, is kind and considerate of the comforts 
of all around him. 

Tliis piece is propetly entitled a dramatic Poem — for it is mere- 
ly poetical, and is not at all a drama or play in the modern ac- 
ceptation of the term. It has no action j no plot— and no chai- 
rnclcrs; Manfred merely mUses and suffers from the beginning 
to the end. His distresses are the same at the opening of the 
scene «and at its closing — atrd the temper in which they ar§» borne 
the same. A hunter and a priest, and some domestics, are 
indeed introduced ; but they haVe no Connexion with the pas- 
sions or suiferings on which the interest dcpeftds r and Manfred 
is substantially alone throughout the wdiole piece. He holds no 
comiiuinion but with the memory of the Eleing he had loved; 
and the immortal -Spirits whom he evokes to reproach with his 
misery, and their inability to relieve it. These unearthly beings 
approach nearer to the clmracter of persons of the drama — but 
they are but choral accompaniments to the performance y 
and Manfred in reality, the only actor and sufferer on the 
scene. deiineatc his character indeed — to render conceiv- 
able hie feelings— plainly the whole scope and design of the 
poem ; and the conception and execution are, in this respeebt^ 
equally admirable. It is a grand and terrific Visi'on of a being 
invested with superhumsch attributes, in order that he may be 
capable of more than humnn sufferings, and be sustained under 
them by more than human force and pride. To object to tfm 
improbability of the fiction is, we think, to rtiiuake the end 
and aim of the author. ProbabiJkies, we apprehend, did not 
VOL, xxvnr. ko. 56; ^ Ee 
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enter at all into bis comideration — his object was, tp produce 
effect — to exalt and dilate the character through whom be was 
to interest or appal us — and to raise our conception of it, by all 
the helps that could be derived from the majesty of nature, 
or the dread of superstition* It is enough, therefore, if the 
situation in which he has placed him is conceivable-^md if the 
supposition of its reality enhances our emotions and kindles 
our imagination ; — for it is Manfred only that we are required 
to fear, to pity, or admire* If we can once conceive of him 
as a real existence, and enter into the depth and the height of 
his pride and his sorrows, we may deal as we please with the 
jneans that have been used to furnish us with this impression, 
or to enable ug to attain to this conception. We may regard 
them but as types, or ^metaphors, or allegories : But /ir is the 
thing to be expressed, and the feeling and the intellect of which 
all these are but shadows* 

The events, such as they are, upon which the piece may be 
*aid to turn, have all taken place long before its opening, and 
^ire but dimly shadowed out in the casual communications of the 
agonizing being to whom they relate. Nobly born and trained 
in the castle of his ancestors, he had very soon sequestered him- 
self from the society of men ; and, after running through the 
common circJte of human sciences, had dedicated himself to (he 
worship of the wild magniiicence of nature, and to -those for- 
bidden studies by which he had learned to command its presiii- 
ing powers. One companion, however, be had, in all his taskn 
and enjoyments — a female of kindred genius, taste and capaci- 
ty — lovely too beyond all loveliness ; but, as we gather, too near- 
ly related to be lawfully beloved. The catastrophe ol* their un- 
happy passion, is insinuated in the darkest and most ambiguous 
terms — ;all that we make out is, that she died untimely and by 
violence, on account of this fatal attachment — though #not by 
the act of its object. He killed her, he says, not with his hand 
—but his heart; and her blood was shed, though not by him. 
From that hour, life is a burden to him, and memory a torture 
—and the extent of bis power and knowledge serves only to show 
him the hopelessness and endlessness of his misery. 

The piece opens with his evocation of the Spirits of- the Ele- 
ments, from whom be demands the boon of forgetfulness — and 

2 ue^tiom them as to his own immortality^ The scene is in hi'^ 
rotbic/iower at midnight — and opens with a soliloquy that re- 
veals lilt oDcc the state of the speaker, and the genius of the 
author. 

The lamp must be replenish’d — but even then 
It will not bum so long as I must watch : 

Philosophy and soience, and the springs 
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Of wonder, and the wisdom of tlie world, 

I have essayed, and ip my mind there is 
A power to make these subject to itself — 

But they avail not : I have done men good. 

And I have met with good even among men — 

But this avail’d not : I have had mj^ foes, 

And none have baifled, many fallen before me-— 

But this avail’d not : — Good, or evil, life, 

Powers, passions, all I sec in other beings, 

Have been to me as rain unto the sands, 

Since that all-nameless hour. I have no dread, 

And fetd the curse to have no natural fear, 

Nor fluttering throb, that beats with hopes or wishes, 

Or lurking love of something on, the earth— 

Now to my task.* , p. 7, 8. 

When' his evocation is completed^ a star is seen at the far 
end of a gallery, and celestial voices are heard recitiiig a great 
deal of poetry* After tliey have answered that the gift of obli- 
vion is not at their disposal, and intimated that death itself could 
not bestow it on him, they ask if he has any farther demand to 
make of them. Me answers, 

* No, none : yet stay — one moment, ere we part — 

I would behold ye face to face. I hear 
Your voices, sweet and melancholy sounds, 

Ab music on the waters ; and I see 
The steady aspect of a clear large star ; 

But nothing more. Approach me as ye are, 

Or one, or all, in your accustom’d forms. 

Spin I T. We have no forms beyond the elements 
OF which we are the mind and principle : 

But choose a form — in that we will appear. 

Man. I have no choice; there is no form on earth 
Hideous or beautiful to me. Let him, 

Who is most powerful of ye, take such aspect 
As unto him may seem most fitting. — Come 1 

SEVENTH Spikit. (Appearing in the shape if a beaut fulfe-^ 
vialefgure.J Behold I 
Wan. Oh God! if it be thus, and thou 
Art not a madness and a mockery, 

I yet might be, most hajipy* — 1 will clasp thee, 

And we again witt^be vamshes. 

My heart is crush’d ! 

[^Manfrep^/4v- p* 15, 16* 

The first scene of this extraordinary performance ends with 
a long poetical incantation, sung by the invisible spirits over the 
senseless victim before them* The second shows him in the 
bright sunshine of morning, on the top of^thc Jungfraii mouu- 

5 
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tain, meditating self- destruction — and tittering forth in sojitud^ 
as usual the voice of his habitual despair^ and those intermin* 
gled feelings of love and admiration for dte grand and beautiful 
objects with which he is enviror^, that iinconsdously win him 
back to a certain kindly ^yjnpi^thy with human enjoymenU* . 

‘ Man, The spirits I have raised abandon mc-^ 

The spelb; which I have studied baffle me— » 

The remedy I reck’d of tortured roe ; 

I lean no more on superhuman aid, 

It hath no pow er upon the past, and for 
The future, till the past be gulf’d in darkness. 

It is not of my search. — My mother Earth ! , 

And thou fresh breaking Day, and you, ye Mountains, 

Why arej^e beautiful? I cannot love ye. 

And thou, the bright eye of the universe. 

That openest over all, and unto all 

Art a delight — thou shin’st not oa my heart. 

'^nd you, ye crags, upon whose extreme edge 
I »-tand, and on the torrent’s brink beneath 


Behold the tall pines dwindled 05 to shrubs * 
in dizziness of distance ; when a leap, 

A stir, a motion, even a breath, would bring 
"My breast upon its rocky bosom s bed 
"Co leSt for ever — wherefore do I pause? 


Thou winged and cloud-cleavbg minister, ]^An eagle pa 
VMiost* happy flight is highest into heaven, 

Well may St thou swoop so near me — I should be 


Thy prey, and gorge tliinc eaglets ; thou art gone 
Where the eye cannot follow thee ; but thine 
Yet piercest downward, onward, or above 
With a pervading vision*— Beautiful I 
How beautiful is all this visible world ! 





How glorious in its action and itself ; 

But we, who name out^ve^its sovereigns, we, 

Half dust, half drity, iSike unfit 
To sink or soar, witn ottr mix^d essence 
A conflict of its clcmeUti, and breathe 
Tlie breath of degradation and of pride, 

Contending with low wants and lofty will 
Till ottt mortality predominates. 

And men arc-*— what they name not to themselves, 

And othen Hark ! tbe note, 

l^Xy^c shepherd* s p*pe in the distance is heard* 
The natural music of the mountain rem— 

Tor here the patriarchal days are not 
A pastoral ftbk — pipes in the liberal alt, ♦ 

'Mik'd with bells of the ssHubteringherd^ 
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My soul would drink those echoes Oh, tliaf I were 

The viewless, spirit of a lovely sound, 

A living voice, a breathing harmony, 

A bodi&sS enjpynient-^born and dying 

With the t^t tone which made me 1 ’ p. 20—22. 

At this period of his soliloquy, he is descried by a Ciiamoh 
linnter, who overhears its continuance. 

^ To be tlius — 

Grey-hair’d with anguish, like these blasted pinc.s. 

Wrecks of a single winter, barklesb, brancliless, 

A blighted trunk upon a cursed root, 

Which but supplies a feeling to decay — ^ 

And to be thus, eternally but thus, 

Having been otherwise I 

Ye topling crags of ire ! 

Ve avalanches, whom a breath draws down 
In mountainous o'en\ hehniiig, come aiul crnsli me’ 

I hear ye momently above, beneath. 

Oash with a frequent conflict ; but ye pass, 

And only fall on things which still would li\e; 

On the young flouri«(hing forest, or the hut 
And hamlet of the harmless 'villager. 

The mists boil up around the glaciers ! clouds 
Rise curling fast beneath me, white and sulphqi v. 

Like foam from the roused ocean of deep Hell, 

W hose every W'avc breaks on a living ^horc. 

Heaped 'svith Uio damifd like pebbles.— 1 am giddy ! ' p. 2:3, 21. 
— Just as he is about to spring from the cliHi he is seized by 
the hunter, who forces him away from the dangerous place in 
llic midst of the rising tempest. In the second act, we find him 
in the cottage of this peasant, and in a still wilder state of dis- 
order. His host offers him wine ; but, upon looking at the cup, 
he exclaims — • 

* Away, away! there's blood upon the brim! 

Will it then never — never sink in the earth ? 

C, Hu V, What dost tliou mean? thy senses wander from 
Man. I say 'tis blood---my Mood! the pure warm stream 
Which ran in the veins of my fathers, and in ours 
When we wore in our youth, and had one heart, 

And loved each oUier as we ijioald not love— 

And this was shed : but still it rises up, 

Colouritig the clouds^ -foat shut me out from heaven, 

Where thou art nDt—* and t shall never be. 

C. Hun. Manof strange wonls,and '^ome half-maddening sun, c 
* Man. Thihk’st tliou existence doth depend on time 
It doth ; but actions arc out epochs : mine 
Have made my days and nights imporisluible, 

£ndless, and uUke, m sands on the shore. 
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Inmmierable atoms; and one desert, 

Barren anil cold, on which the wild waves break, 

Bat nothing rests, save carcases and wrecks, 

Hocks, and the salt-surf weeds of hitteracss* 

C. Hun, Ahijt ! he’s mad — but yet I must not leave hinu’ 

Max. 1 w'ould I were — for then the things I see 
^'ould be but a distempered dretun. 

C. ilux. "Wliat is it 

That thou dost see, or think thou look’st upon? 

Man' Myself, and thee — a peasant of the Alps — 

Thy humble virtues, hospiUible home, 

And spirit patient, pious, proud and free ; 

’Hiy self-, respect, grafted on innocent thoughts ; 

Thy days of health; and nights of sleep ; thy toils, 

By danger dignified, yet guiltlesss ; holies 
Of cheerful old age arid a quiet grave, 

W'ltl: cross and garland over its gi*een turf, 

And thy gramlcliildren’s love for epitu])h ; 

Tlui do I see — and then I look wntlnn — 

It; matters not — my soul was scorch’d already! * p. 27. 29. 

TluM diuwing scene is one of the most poetical and most 
sweetly written in the poem. There is a still and delicious witch- 
erv in the tranqjiiillity and seclusion of the place, and the ci - 
lesiiai beauty ot the Being who reveals herself in the midst of 
lltesc visible enchantments. In a deep valley among the moun- 
tains, Manfred appears alone before a lofty cataract, pealing 
in the quiet sunshine down the si\ll and everlasting rocki; and 
^ays — 

‘ It is not noon — the sunbow’s rays still arch 
The torrent with tlie many hues of heaven. 

And roll the sheeted silver’s weaving column 
OVr the crag’s headlong perpendicular, 

And fling its lines ol* foaming light along, 

And to and fro, like the pale courser’s tail, 

The Cxiant steed, to be bestrode by Death, 

‘ As told in llie Apocalypse, No eyes 

But mine now drink this sight of loveliness ; 

I should be sole in this sweet solitude, 

And with the Spirit ol* the place divide 
The homage of these waters,— I will call her. 

jTHe takf^s some the water into the palm (j/‘ his hand^ nndjihip: 
the air, muttering the adjuration, ^ pause, the 

OF xhk Alps rises beneath the aroJt of the smbor^i^ 
. of the torrent 

Man, Beautiful Spirit ! with thy hair of light, 

And dazzling eyes of glory, in whose form 
The charms of Earth's least-mortal daughters grow 
lo an unearthly stature, in an essence 
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Of purer elements ; while the hues of youth, — i 
Carnation'd like a sleeping infant's cheek, 

Jlock’d by the beating of her mother's heart, 

(Jr the rose tints, which siunmer's twilight leaves 
Upon the lofty glacier’s virgin snow, 

The blush of earth embracing with Iier heaven, — 

Tinge thy celestial aspect, and make tame 

The beauties of the sunbow which bends o’er thee. 

Beautiful Spirit I in thy calm clear brow, 

Wherein is glass’d serenity of soul, 

Wliich of itself shows immortality, 

I read tliat thou wilt pardon to a Son 
Of Earth, whom tlie abstruser Powers permit 
At times to commune with them — if that he 
Avail him of his apells~to call thee thus, 

An?l gaze on thee a moment. 

AVitcii. Son of Earth! 

I know thee, and the Powers wdiich give thee power ; 

I know thee for a man of many tlioughts. 

And deeds of good and ill, extreme in both, 

I'atal and fated in thy sufferings. 

I hove expected this — what wouldst thou with me? 

Man. To look upon tliy beauty — nothing further. ’ p.81,32. 
I'lierc is something exquisitely beautiful, to our taste, in all 
this passage ; and both the apparition and the dialogue arc so 
inannged, that the sense of their improbability is swallowed up in 
that of their beauty ; — and, without actually believing that such 
spirits exist or communicate themselves, we feel for tlie moment 
as if we stood in their presence. AA'hat follows, though ex- 
irernely powerful, and more laboured in the writing, has less^ 
rharm for us. He tells his celestial auditor the brief story of 
his misfortune; and when he mentions the death of the only 
being he had ever loved, the beauteous Spirit breaks in with her 
buperhumaii pride. 

‘ And for this — 

A ])oing of the race tliou dost despisCj . 

The order wliich tlujm own would rise above, 

Mingling with us and ours, thou dost forego 

I’he gifts of our great knowledge, and shrink’st back 

To recreant inortiility— ^ — Aw'uy ! 

Man. Daughter of Air! I tell thee, since that hour— * 

But words arc breath— look on me in my sleep, 

Or w^atch my watchings— Come and sit by me ! 

IMy solitude is soiltudti no more. 

Bat peopled with the Furies ; — I have gnash’d 
My teetli in darkness till returning morn, 

Then cursed ‘myself till sunset; — I have pray’d 
jSoT madness aij a blessing— ’tis denied me, 
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I have affronted Death — but in the war 
Of dements the waters shrunk from me, 

And fatal things pass’d harmless. ’ p. 56, 37. 

The third scene is the boldest in the exhibition of supernatu- 
ral persons. The three Destinies and Nemesis meet, at mid- 
iiight, on the top of the Alps, on their way to the hall of Arimanes, 
and sing strange ditties to the moon, of their mischiefs wrought 
among men. Nemesis being rather late, thus apologizes for 
keeping tjiem waiting. 

* I was detain’d repairing shattered thrones, 

Marrying fools, restoring dynasties, 

Avenging men upon their enemies, 

And making them repent their own revenge ; 

Goading tlie wise to madness ; from the dull 
Shaping out oracles to rule the world 
Afresh, for they were waxing otit ol' date, 

And niortais dared to ponder for themselves. 

To weigh kings in the balance, and to spi ak 
Of freedom, the forbidden fruit. — Away ! 

We have outstaid the hour^ — mount we our clouds ! ’ p. 41. 

This we think is out of place at least, if we must not say out 
of character ; and though the author may tell us that human ca- 
lamities are naturally subjects of derision to the IMinisters of 
Vengeance, yet we cannot be persuaded that satirical and poli- 
tical allusions are at all compatible with the feelings and im- 
pressions which it was here his business to maintain. When 
the Fatal Sisters are again assembled before the throne of Ari- 
manes, Manfred suddenly appears among them, and refuses the 
prostrations which they require. The first Destiny thus loltily 
announces him. 

* Prince df the Ppwers invisible ! This, man 
Js of no common order, as his port 

And presence here denote ; his sufferings 

Have been of an immortal nature, like 

Our own ; his knowledge and his powers and will. 

As far as is compatible with clay, 

%Vhich clogs the etherial essence, have been such 
As clay hath seldom borne ; his aspirations 
Have been beyond the dwellers pf the earth, 

And they have only taught him what we know — 

That knowledge is not happiness, and science 
But a?>ft^xchange of igiiorance for that 
AVhicb ki#nother kind of ignorance. 

Tins fe not all ; — the passions, attributes 
Of eartji ^d heaven, from which no power, nor beings 
Nor breath from the worm upwards is exempt, 
ifuve pierced hisbeart; and in their cohsequende 
Made him a thing, which I, who inty not, 
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Yiit pardon those who pity. He i« mine, 

And thine, it may bor^be it so, or not, 

No other Spirit in this region hath 
A soul like his— or power upon his sou!. ' p, 47, 48. 

At his desire, the ghost of his beloved Astarte is then calhxl 
tjp, and appears— but refuses to speak at the command of the 
Powers who have raised her, till Manfred breaks out into thia 
passionate and agonizing address. 

^ Hear me, hear ine — 

Astartc ! my beloved ! speak to me : 

I have so much endured— so much endure — 

Look on me ! the grave haUi not changed thee more 
Than I am changed for tliee* Tliou lovcdst me 
Too much, as I loved tliee : \vc were not made 
Tp torture thus eadi other, though it were 
The deadliest sin to love as wc have loved. 

Say that thou loath’st me not — that I do bear 
This puni.slinieut for both — lhat thou wilt be 
One of the blessed— and that I shtill die, 

For hitherto all hateful things conspire 
To bind me in existence — in a life 
Which makes me shrink ii'oni immortality — . 

A future like the piist. I cannot rest. 

I know not what 1 ask, nor what I seek : 

I feel but what thou art — and what I am ; 

And I would liear yet once, before I perish, 

The voice which w’^as my music — Speak to me ! 

For I have call’d on thee in the still night, 

Startled the slumbering birds from the hush'd boughs. 

And woke the ^mountain wolves^ and made the ciues 
Acquainted with thy vainly cclioed name, 

Which answered me— many things answered me — 

S])irits and men — ^but thou wert silent all. 

Vet speak to me ! I have outwateh’d the stars, 

And gazed o’er heaven in vain in search of thee. 

Speak to me 1 I have wandered o’er the earth 
And never found thy likeness — Speak to me I 
I.ook on the fiends around — they feel for me : 

I fear them not, and feel for thee alone — 

Spcfak to me ! though it be in v/rath but say— 

I reck not what— -but let me hear thee once— 

This once — once more 1 

PiiANXOM OK AstAKTE. Manfred! 

Man. ^ Say 00 ', say on — 

I live but in the sound — it is thy voice ! 

Ph an. Manfred ! To-monw ends tliJne earthly ilk 
3£.'arcv;cll ! . > ' * 
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Man. Yet one word more — am I forgiven ? 

PuAN. Farewell! 

Man. Say, sliall we meet again? 

l^HAN. Farewell ! 

Man. One word for mc^cy ! Say, thou lovest me. 

Ph a n . Manfred * ^The Spir iJ o/' Aar a hte disappear 
Nem. She's gone, and will not he recalled. ' p. 50 — 52. 
The last act, though in many passages very beautifully writ- 
ten, seems to us Ic^ss ^iwerful. It passes altogether in Manfred\s 
castle, and chiefly occupied in two Jong conversations between 
him and a holy abbot, who comes to exhort and absolve him, 
and whose counsel he repels with the most reverent gentleness, 
and but few bursts of dignity and pride. The follovi^ing pas- 
sages are full of poetry and feeling. 

* Ay — father ! I have had those earthly vision* 

And noble aspirations in my youth, 

I’o make niy own the mind of other men, 

The cnlightnx r of nations; and to rise 
I knew not whither — it might be to fall ; 

Thit fall, ^’^’en a?; (he mountain-cataract, 

'Which having leapt from its more dazzling height, 

]‘>/on 5a (ho foaming strength of its abyss, 
t Whicli oa^ts up misty columns that become 
i.’loiids raining from the re-ascended skies), 

)acs low but mighty still.-— But this is past, 

My tlioughts mistook themselves. 

Aniiox. And why not live and act with other men ? 

Man, Because my nature was averse from life ; 

And yet not cruel ; for I would not make. 

But find a dcvSolation ; — like the wind. 

The red-hot breath of the most lone Simoom/ 

Which dwells but in the desert, and sweeps o’er 
The barren sands which bear no shrubs to blast,. 

And revels o'er their wild and arid waves, 

And seeketh not, so that it is not sought, 

But being met is deadly ; *uch hath been 
The course of my existence ; but there came 
Things in my path whicfti are no more. ’ p. 59, 60. 

There is also a line address to the setting sun — and a singular 
TniscelJaneous soliloquy, in which one of the author's Roman re* 
lections is brought in, we must sav somewhat unnaturally* 

* The stars ^re forth, tlie moon above the tops ► 

Of the sUt^^-J^hining mountains — Beautiful ! 

I lingei*' yet with Nature, for the nigfft 
Hath been to rae a more familiar face 
Than thut of man; and in her starry shade 
()f dim and solitary loveliness, 

} Icarn’d the language of another wQrld4 
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I do remember me, that in raj^ youth, 

When 1 was wandering, — upon such a night 
I stood within the Coloseum’s wall, 

'Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome ; 

"'ilie trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through tlic rents of ruin ; from afar 
'rhe watchdog bayed beyond the Tiljer ; and 
More near from out the Ctesars’ palace came 
The owl's long cry, and, interruptedly, 

Of distant sentinels the htfid song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 

Sonic C 3 r]:)resses beyond the tinie-W'orn breacJi 
Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Witliin a bowshot. — 

And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast t wide and tender light, 

\\'hich soften'd down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and bird up, ♦ 

As 'twerc, anew, the gaps of centuries ; 

Juoaving that beautiful which still was so, 

And making that which was not, till the place 

Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 

With silent worship of the great of old ! ' 68, GO* 

In his dying hour he is beset with Demons, who protend to 
claim him as tlitir Ibrfeit 5 — but he indignantly unci victoriously 
-riisputes their claim, mxl asserts his freedom from their thraldom. 

* Mubt crimes be punish’d but by other crimes. 

And greater criminals — Back to thy hell! 

I'hou hast no power upon me, that 1 feel ; 

Thou never shalt possess me, that 1 know ; 

VVliat I have dony is done; 1 hear within 

.V torture whic.h could nothing gain from thine: 

'The mind which is immortal makes itself 

Kecpihal for its good or ill — derives 

7"*^) colour from the tleoting things without ; 

Hut is absorb’d in sidlerance or in joy, 

Horn from the knowledge of its own desert. ^ 

i'hou didst not tempt me, and thou couJilst not tempt me; 

I have not been thy dupe, nor am thy prey — 

But was my own destroyer* and will he 
My own hereafter,— ..Back, ye baffled fiends ! 

'J’hc hand of death is on me — but not yours ! 

• Dvffwns disappear/ 74> 75v 

There nrc great faults, it must be admitted, in this poem ; — but 

it is undoubtedly a work of genius and originality. Its worst 
fault, perhaps, is, that it fatigues and overawes us by the uniformi? 
ty of its terror and solemnity. Another is the painful and olicn- 
stve nature of the ckcumstanca on which its distress is ultimately 
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founded. It alf springs from the disappointment or fatal issue of 
an incestuous passion % and incest* according to our modern 
ideas — for it was otherwise in antiquity — is not a thing to be at 
ail brought before the imagination. The lyrical songs of the 
Spirits are too long* and not all excellent* There is something 
of pedantry in them now and then; and even Manfred deals 
in classical allusions a little too much. If we were to consider 
it as a proper drama, or *cvcn as a finished poem, we should 
he obliged to add, that it is far too indistinct and unsatisfactory. 
Bat this v;c take to be according to the design and conception 
of the author. He contemplated but a dim and magniCcent 
sketch of a subject which did not admit of mure accurate 
<irawing, or more brilliant colouring. Its obscurity is a part of 
its grandeur; — and the darkness that rests upon it, and the 
smoky distance in which it is lost, are all devices to increase 
its majesty, to stimulate our curiosity, and to impress us with 
deeper awe. 

It is suggested, in an ingenious paper, in a late Number of 
the Edinburgh Magazine, that the general conception of this 
piece, and much of what is excellent in the manner of its exe- 
cution, have been borrowed from * the Tragical History of Hr 
Faustus ’ of Marlow ; and a variety of passages arc quoted, 
which the author considers as similar, and, in many respects, 
superior to others in the poem before us. \Vc cannot agree 
in the general terms of this conclusion ; — but there is, no doubt, 
a certain resemblance, both in some of the topics that are sug- 
gested, and in the cast of the diction in which they are ex- 
pressed, Thus, to induce Faustus to persist in his unlawful 
studies, he is told that the Spirits of the Elements will serve 
him — 

‘ Sometimes like women, or unwedded maids, 

Shadowing more beauty in their ayrie brow(js 
Than have the white breasts of the Queene of Lo\r. ' 

And again, when the amorous sorcerer commands Helen of 
Troy to revive again to be his paramour, he addresses her, on 
her first appearance, in these rapturous lines — 

* Was this tlfe face that lauiudit a Uiousand ships, 

And burn’d tlic topiosse towers of Ilium ? 

Sweet Helen 1 make me iiumortul with a kiss ! 

Her lips suckc forth my soule i — see where it flies I 
Con^c, Helen, come give me my soule aguine. 

Here will I dwell, for heaven is Ju that lip, , • 

And all is dross that is not Helena. 

O ! thou art fairer than the evening ayre, 

(.1ad in the l)eauty of a thousand starn s ; 

More lovely than the monarch of the skyes 
‘ifi wauton Arethusa’s azure arn\s V 
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The catastrophe^ too, is bewailed in verses of great elegance 
and classical beauty. 

* Cut is die branch that might have growne full straight, 

And burned is Apollo’s laurel bough 
Tliat sometime grew within this learned man* 

Faustus is gone !— regard his hellish fall, 

Wliose fiendful torture may exhort the wise. 

Only to wonder at unlawful things. ' 

But theise, and many other smooth and fanciful versos In tlu 9 
curious old drama, prove nothing, we think, against the origi- 
nality of Manfred ; for there is nothing to be found there of the 
pride, the abstraction, and the heavtrooted misery ift which 
that originality consists. Faustus is a vulgar sorcerer, tempted 
to sell his soul to the Devil for the ordinary price of sensual 
pleasniref and earthly power and glory — and who shrinks and 
shudders in agony when the forfeit comes to be exacted. The 
style, too, of Marlow, though elegant and scholarlike, is weak 
and childish compared with the depth and force of much of 
what we have quoted from Lord Byron ; and the disgusting 
buffoonery and low farce of which his piece is principally made 
up, place it much more in contrast, than in any terms of com- 
parison, with that of his noble successor. In the tone ami 
pitch of the composition, as well as in the character of the dic- 
tion in the more solemn parts, the piece before us reminds us 
much mor^ of the Prometheus of i5^schylus, than of any more 
* modern performance. The tremendous solitude of the princi- 
pal person — the supernatural beings with whom done he holds 
communion — tlie guilt — the firmness — the misery — are all points 
of resemblance to which the grandeur of the poetic imagery on- 
ly gives a more striking effect. The chief differences are, that 
the subject of the Greek poet was sanctified and exalted by the 
established belief ' of his country, and that hi'^ terrors are no- 
wliere tempered with the sweetness which breathes from so many 
passages of his English rival. 


Art. VIII. 1. Retorts <ff the Select Comvnitee^ appohited io 
consider of Provision being made Jbr the better Rcgidatioti of 
Madhouses in England : With Minutes (f Fmdcncey cSr. O; - 
dcred by the Hou^e tf Commons to be Printed 25th May^ 2d 
*a}Hl \ 2th Junej and, 1 Uh tjulyy 18 15 jdpril^ 2Bt/i May^ 

and 1 ith JanCf 1810. 

A History of the York lAinatic Asylum ^ voHh an Appendix. Ad- 
dressed to William Wilbcrfjice^ Esq. By Jonathan (utAV. 
8vo. York, 1814. ^ 
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3. RemarHon the ConstnwtiQn of Public Uospitnh for the Cure of 
Menial DcravgemeuL By VVilliam IStakk> Architect. 4to. 
Edinburgh, 1807. 

4. Practical Hhiis on the Constiruction and Economy of Pauper 
Lunatic Asylwiis. By Samukl Tuke. 4to. pp. 55. York, 
1815. 

i^hest: Reuotits contain, beyond all quesstion, the most im- 
portant body of information, that has ever appeared, upon 
the subject ®f Insanity. The enormities which they bring to 
light are dreadful ; but the inquiries of Parliament have already 
much reduced them ; and, we trust, will ultimately prevent the 
possibility of their recurrence: — And, above all, the Minutes 
prove, with an irresistible force of testimony, that such enormi- 
ties are utterly without excuse, as the mildest treatment of these 
unhappy persons contributes most effectually to their cure. 

The number of the insane, in Great Britain and Ireland, a- 
mounts to several thousands. And the cjuestioti which tlje Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons had to investigate, was no- 
thing less than this; — Whether a large proportion of these un- 
fortunate persons, comprehending individuals of alrno'^t every 
rank in society, should be restored to the condition of human 
beings; or left to languish under sufferings that have no parallel 
but in the atrocities of a slave ship, or the dungeons of tlm In- 
quisition. Stripes, fetters, cold, darkness, solitude— the absence 
of every bodily comfort and mental enjoyment — have been too 
long the established discipline of receptacles for the Insane ; 
And the unhappy lunatic, already suffering \inder the most 
awful visitation to w^hich our nature is exposed, was the victim 
of this complicated misery — not incidentally for hours, days or 
weeks — but, in general, for the whole years of his wretched ex- 
istence. 

That part of the proceedings before us, which exhibits facts 
like these, and proposes to redress them, would form in itself a 
publication of the greatest interest ; and, if the Committee had 
gone no further, they would have been entitled to the gratitude 
of their country. But they have done much more ; and have 
contrived to enrich their Reports with the testimony of several 
of the most skilful and experienced men of the present time, 
upon the management of the insane, in all its various depart- 
ments ;'^the extent of medical power over their disorder; — 
the proper domestic treatment ;~the structure and economy of 
‘ buildings for their reception. 

The. evUs connected with the improper treatment of lunatics, 
bad been, at different times, a source of great complaint ; and 
the regulation of ^private madhouses was brought before Parlia- 
ment in 1763, and provided for, after on interval of ten yeai^s, by 
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an act which still continues in force. The charitable researches of 
Howard were extended to madhouses, as well as to prisons; and 
in his writings there are notices respecting the lunatic asylums of 
several different countries. A valuable tract also, containing the 
scheme of an Institution for the Insane, and a plan for an Asylum 
to be built at Gloucester, was published in l79n, by Sir George 
O. Paul, who apjiears to have devoted himself to subjects of 
this nature for several years, with great zeal and good effect. 
But the more general inquiry into the treatment of insane per- 
sons, as a measure of domestic policy, does not appear to liAve 
taken hold of the public attention, until ilie Parliamentary in- 
quiry in 1807, respecting pauper and criminal lunatics, which 
led to the introduction of the excellent act of 1808, for the erec- 
tion of county asylums in England. 

The^nianagement of an asylum for lunatics at York, had, some 
time before, given rise to a very bitter controversy, in whici* 
Mason the poet took the lead with so much zeal, as even lo have 
published a pamphlet upon the subject in 1788. Puu this bene- 
volent man and his friends were ultimately defeated in 1794* — ami 
the door seemed then to be closed for ever against reform or in- 
quiry. The state of affairs in this e^tal)lishnlent, however, smm 
afterwards roused the activity of the Quakers ; and, under tfacir 
tranquil but steady guidance, a new establishment was formed* 
that Ix'gan the great revolution upon this subject, which we 
trust the provisions of Parliament will complete. It appear-s 
that, in J791, the relatives of a Quaker, confined in the York 
asylum, had been refused admittance with apparent harshness; 
and the patient soon after dying in confinement, the general 
treatment of the insane attracted the attention of some leading 
persons of that persuasion, by whose exertions the Ritrmt nt 
York was established in J 798, for the express purpose of introduc- 
ing a milder system of management, than had previously been 
employed. The Quakers, as usual, succeeded, (for they never 
fail) ; and, in the course of a few years, their Institution had 
done so much by gentle methods, that a modest and well writ- 
ten volume, giving an account of it, * excited universal inter- 
est, and in fact achieved what all the talents and public spirit 
of Mason and his friends had failed to accomplish. It had sliH 
better effects. A very inoffensive passage in this book, roused, 
it seems, the animosity of the physician to the York Lunatic 
Asylum ; and a letter, which this gentleman pubii:»hed in one 
,of the Y^ork newspapers, became the origin of a controversy a- 
mong the Governors of that Establishment; which terminated, 
in August 1814, after a struggle of nearly two years, in the 

" * See Edinburgh Review, VoK XXI IL p. 189. . 
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every officer af the Asyltioi,' except the 

The period i& not remote, when 
heings' uhViiscqitible of rtWntal enjpymepti — 
riritt accordingly copaigned, withoiu rernorse,;Mr|^ tiiidor 

the name of inadhon^es— in the contrivajS^je 
Meetns to have been considered, but how ic> ^cld^/thc victim of 
insanity in a cell/ and to cover liis misery frofe^tljie^ight of day- 
l^ut the success of the Retreat demonstrated, .% eype 
that/all this 'apparatus of gloom and conhnon||?nt' waa injurious ij 
and, tife necessity for iiuprovemeiit becoming d^ily inofe appa- 
rent, a bill for tlie better regulation of inadhoiises^ was brought 
into Parliament by Mr Rose in^l’<8l3, — but 'was, nevertheless, 
opposed, and finally withdrawn^: jtnd another bill in isii-, 
though it passed the Commons, was rejected by the I^ouseof 
fiords. Tiie public, in fact, was not 3 ^ot aware of the atrocious 
evils wl'ich these bills were intended to remove ; and it was not 
until nc>w thrst the course was adopted, which, in every case 
of public grievance, is the on/j/ sure one for obtaining redroirr- 
A ('ommiltce of tlio Ihmsc of C’omrnons, appointed fo.r the 
purpose of inquiry in i8U-, and revived in. the following year, 
was fortunately composed of men determined to do the business 
they had undertaken* As they advanced, the dreadful facts 
disclosed increased their diligence; they spared no pain^ to go 
to the bottom of tiieir subject; and tlic result has* been, tho 
production of thg llejSorts and Kvidcncc that w^e are now engage 
cd in examiniirg* 

l^lsc Committee began to examine v/itnesscs in May 1815; 
apd their first of evidence excited such attention, thnt 

refofth mstantlj? began and the blow was followed up 30 well, 
that many of the evils complained* of, have, already ceased to 
cxi.^t in some of the principal institutions for the ipsane* It is, 
nevertheless our duty to .bring thorn once more before ihepub-.^ 
lie fhey wenj^ the oflspring of circumstances that^/ 

withnut'A radical change of system in the control of madhousciw 
carjuot.lai! to produce again the same deplorable effects. 

To begin, then, with the York Lunatic Asylun), whicli starufe 
first upon the evidence. before llu Coiiirnittee. It appears from 


^ Wp reject that wc cannot at present recollect the hainc.«^ of al^ 
the members of this excellent Committee, wlSich are riot eriumerat-^ 
ci\ in the Reports* — Lord 11. Seymour, Lord . Binning, the Right 
iionourable *G. Ro^e, the Plohourubh* H. G. Bonnet, IVIr Westorii, 
Mr W. S^nith, and the HonoiHablc \V'. If. Lytlleton, appear iVf^iSi 
the proctxsding?, have takPn a very active and useful pa:‘t in tt-e 
ijivestigatiou..’*' ’ / ' 
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Illstory of that Institution^ which was puhli:?hed at the clo.ki 
6rihe controversy above alliulcd to, that tl?e victory of the rc- 
fornJCjT* W-as not obtained wif!iout strong opposition j for, at the 
very riibmont when the state of things, that we shall prcsenfly 
detail, wagi flourishing in full enormity, tlnir opponents were 
enabled to'carry a resolution of the Governors, declaring that 
a lunatic (who appears to have sm^ainod gross injury) ‘ had 
been treated with all possible care, atleniion and humanity, - 
- and censiiriiig the parties who broivTht forward the Cv)mpl‘iint> 
The gentleman who took the lead on thi';, occasion, (G^nlfrey Ilig- 
gins, Esf|. li magistrate of the \Wst Hiding of Yorksiiire), and 
the public, were of course di'isatisfied ; and, on a sul»sc(jneut 
day, thirteen spiiited men, determined to eff/orre investigation} 
and having qurdified thems’olves as Governors, l>y payi’ig ilie 
reguisiie di oaiion of twenty pcunids each, suerreded in (obtain- 
ing iho^appoint'.nrnt of a Committee lo inqmre into the com- 
plaints that hml been exhibited which, after meeting for seve- 
ral successive days, and examining witnesses, (whose ex: :'ii.s*“s, 
wl>cn fruiii distant pl.icest were defrayed bv a subscription £i- 
inong some iaddes (d York), concluded by adopting UesoKuiona 
oi’ censure upon the proceedings proved bf'fore them. It wms 
proposed, indeed, to controvert tlie testimony of sc^mo of thn 
witnessr-i, by t!)^» o?uhs vS the servants c.'.Nigdaiiud of; but illy 
Archbisliop of York, who was in the chr.ir, d< dared, that if 
this were persisted in, he must leave the room, as he con- 
vinced, both from the manner of the servants, and the iinpra- 
‘ bability of their statements, that they were prepared to assert 
what was untrue. 

The nature of the tacts thus proved, may b<? jmlged of from 
the testimony of Mr Higgins, respecting mi unfortunate gCigic-* 
man who liad been ?in inmate of this n'^ylum. 

Another case which I laid before the (iovornors^ was that of tiie 

Kfv, Mr ; he’ was a clergyman, reduced to indigence, I beiievix 

lu consequence of his mentai camplaiut ; he had at times, and iV-r 
consideniblo periods, intcnals of rcCison. In those intervals, \ilioi) 
' he was perfectly capable of understanding every thing that was dom- 
to him, repeatedly, in tlie prcseiu;£.of his wile, he was (txpo«cd to 
personal indignity ; lin'd, on one occasion, he was inlnimanly kieki J 
down stairs by the keepers, and told, in the presence of his wile, than 
he was looked upon as no better than a dog. His person ^warmed 
with vermin ; and, to complete this poor nnufs misery, the kcepi ia 
insulted his wife with indecent ribaldry, in order to deter her iVom 
viwting him in his unfortunate situation. .... He Iiad a gold w atcli, 
which was l<?>t there, and wdiich las wife could never recovi’r. ’ 3/i- 

nvtrs 1815, /?. 8. 

Gn the clay after the Committee of the Governors had clo-ed 
voj. xxYtii. KO. r f 
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their labours, the Asylum was found to be on fire. Of the meri’- 
servants, (who were only four, to one hundred and twenty male 
patients), two were absent on trifling occasions — one of them 
having gone to a dance ; and, notwithstanding great exertions 
to suppress the flames, four patients arc known to have perisl3> 
ed, and five more were wholly unaccounted for* A general in- 
quiry into the Rules and Management of the Institution being 
then, at length, agreed upon, the most lamentable negligence 
and depravity were fully proved. In the annual Reports^ 14^4? 
deaths, oiU of v:^cre suppressed ; — the funds intended fur 
the support of poor patients had been grossly misapplied ; — and 
the steward had burned the suspected ImoAs during tlie progress of 
the inquiry. In a copy of the Rules delivered to the house- 
keeper, ten oat of fiiteon intended for the regtiliuion of her con- 
duct were omitted ; — the servants were in the habit of taking the 
clothes of the patients, * when they considered then* as having 
been worn a sufficient time;’ — and there was no approach to 
subordination or discipline in the Establishment. It is further in 
proof, that a female patient, of good previous character, had be- 
come pregnant by one of the keepers ; who, after a service of ‘^6 
years, received from the Governors, %vho leere never iit formed of thts 
(} ansaefion^ a piece of plate, as a regard fur his good conduct ; 
and, at the time of investigation, lu.* actually kept a private mad- 
house in York. Then, as to the condition of the house, and 
the apartments of the patkints, Mr H/ggins givo» the following 
horrible details. 

^ At ci/iiht in tlte morning of the day of meeting, I \rent to the 
Asylum, determined to examine very carefully every part of ir. 
After having seen (as 1 was told by Atkinson the steward) all tlu' 
rooms for the reception of patients, 1 went with him to the kitchen 
apartments. I there caused several doors to be opened; and being 
at last struck with the retired appearance of one door, w hich 
almost concenled from observation by another 'opening upon it. 1 
ordered one of the keepers to unlock it. I thought 1 perceived fear 
and hesitation. I repeated my’ order in sonujwhat stronger languagt'. 
The men-servants’ key was tried, but would not, open rt, as it wa^i 
the door of^ cells for female patients, 'fhe key net being readily 
forthcoming, I grew warm, and declared I w’oiild soon find a key 
that would unlock it at the kitchen fire-side. It wms then opened. I 
Went in, and distcovered a row of cells, four in nmnher; with a door 
of die furthest into the yard. On entering the first ceil, I found 
it in a state dreadful beyond description. Some pusevable l>edding 
Vas lying on straw, wfiich was dauLH.*d and wet with excrement iind 
urine ; the boarded floor perfectly saturated with filth ; the walls al- 
so besmeared with excrement ; the round air-hole, about eight indu ^^ 
in diameter, partly filled with it. This cell was about eiglit feet and 
a half square, perfectly dark w^hen the door was shut, and the stench 
almost intuleraibltf* 1 W'us told lliose cells were occupied ai night by 
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thirteen rvomen^ who were tlien up stairs. I oi\kro(T one of the men 
%o conduct me to them. I found thirteen of these wretched inmates 
in a room t nr he /bet bi/ seven feet fen inches ivide ; witli a 

window, whicli not opening, would not admit of ventilation. ^fVfter 
looking af these miserable objects, I returned to examine the cells 
more minutely : except in the first, there was no other bedding than 
straw, which appeared to have been in iiue a long time, as it was ab- 
solutely saturated with wet. ’ 

VVe are aware of the disgust with which this statement will 
be perused ; l)ut we cannot spare our readers this offence u> 
their delicacy : — and we would ask, with confidence, of the 
most delicate among them, whether it is more shocking that 
these things sliould ej:?st unknown^ and consequently lumdt 
or that they should he told aud published, and reiuemh> red for 
ever, as the only moans of preventing their i cciirrcnce ^ 

‘ The# Arch))ishop of Vork, and the Committee of fil'teen had» 
]ireviously to my detecting these cells, desired tliey miglit he .sliv'vvu 
over the ndifdc of the wards and apartments occupied by patients ; ]>'it 
the ct'lls in (pie.>tlou were not slrowai to them. The flo.nmittee of fi*. e 
went over the house in the performance of their duty, to examiin- the 
state of the apartmouts, to see what im})rovemehts c(»uld be iiiude ; 
and the same circme,stance occurred. A very respectable prof.-ssionaf 
gentleman, w'hose ntime I do not choose to mention without neees>il \, 
when inquiring what those places were, was told that they v:et*^ edtars 
and other little Alkiuson also told me, before 1 hnmd tliese 

ceils, that 1 had seen the xehole , — The day following that of the metf- 
ing, 1 again w’ent to the asylum, and asc(irtained by experiment, that 
* th(' young men servants, by means of their keys, could at all times 
admit themselves into the lodging rooms of the upj)er class of the fe- 
xnalo patients. This testimony is coniinned by that of Hryan C’ooke, 
Lsq. another magistrate, who adds, that ‘ the general stale of tlie 
asylum w'as filthy in the extreme. * 

We conclude our-extracts ref^p^cting (his Institution with the 
fiummary delivered in its * History,’ — which is fully subsiantiai- 
ed bv evidence on every point. 

‘ In the asylum investigations, concealment appears at every- step 
of our progress. 365 patients have died — the number is advei tisi d 22 1 . 
A patient disappears, and is never xnore heard of; — he is said to be 
‘ removed. ’ A patient is killed ; the body is burned away to prevent 
an inquest. The public cry out that a patient has been neglected ; — 
there is a levy en ^rmsse of respectable (Governors to quell the disturb- 
ance, and to certify tltat the patient has been treated ^ with all pos 
sible care, attention and humanity. ’ A Committee of investigation 
desyres to be shown the house; — certain cells, ‘ in an extreme stale of 
filth and neglect, * are omitted to be pointed out to them.* The (Go- 
vernors examine the accounts;— there are considerable sums of which 
neither the receipt nor the application appears. The servsmt’s books 
are inquired for, — in a moment of irritation he for the 
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such of them as he thought it not adviseablo to produce and yet, 
every circumstance of concealment is imputed by some to mere acci- 
dent, — and every attempt to tear off the mask and exhibit the asylum 
in its true character, is stigmatized as a libel, or an indelicate disclo- 
sure. ’ p. 90. 

Tlie lartHst public receptacles for lunattes in England® arc 
iliose of Bcthlcm and St LuKe’s Hospitals, respecting both of 
which the reports contain much valuable information ; and they 
are both supported at such an expense, that their proper ma- 
nagement a very fit subject of national inquiry, independently 
of the nature of the trust reposed in the Governors. The re- 
cords of an ancient edifice under the name of Old Bethlem, go 
back even to 16*77. The late Hospital in Moorfields (for the 
establishment is now removed to a* new building in St George’a 
fields) was built about an hundred and twenty years ago j and 
it is to the state of things in Moorfields that the infOimation 
contained in the Reports principally relates. The building there, 
it appears, was excessively gloomy and cold, and the airing 
grounds for the patients damp and confined. The average an- 
nual number of the patients, for seven years to 1314' inclusive, 
was 1^38: — the average expenditure, during the same period, 
not much less than 12,000^, per annum, * The management of 
this Great Institution was, nominally, vested in a body of Gover- 
nors, who met weekly at the Hospital j but all that rtj'lated to 
the patients had in effect, for’scveral years back, passed into the 
hands of one person, Mr Haslam the late apothecary to the In- 
stitution ; of whose fitness for such a charge, the facts that vve 
shall now state, will sufficiently enable our readers to form an 
opinion. 

It was by no means easy to gain admission into this Hospital 
for the purpose of inspection ; but Mr Edward Wakefield, a 

i rentleman who, from feelings of benevolence, had long applied 
limself particularly to the examination of sudh establishments, 
contrived to overcome the obstacles ; and to him the credit is 
due, of having brought to light the dreadful scenes, described by 
himself and other persons of tinimpeacbed veracity. 

* The average annual expense, for provisions, clothing, tradesmen s 
bills, and salaries to officers and servants, &c. was, during the period 
mentioned in the text, 7,027/. per annum ; or 29/. 10s. fid. for each of 
238 patients, — the remaining portion of the 12,000/. (near 5000/.) being 
employed in support of the estates, purchase of stock, repairs, &c. — 
The expenditure at St Luke's, in 1807, for the same items^ was stated 
by the Master to have been only 5,595/. 18s. fid. : — the patients were 
3(X), and the charge for each person consequently J 9/. 9s. 9d, Tin? 
cost of each patient at Bethlem, for the year 1807-8, was 28/. 
5jd. — (See the accounts in the Appendix to Report of 1815). 
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* At this visit, attended by the steward of the hospital, and like- 
wise by a female keeper, we first proceeded to visit the womens’ 
galleries. One of the side rooms contained about ten patients, each 
elijiined by one arm or leg to the wall ; the chain allowing them mere- 
ly to stand up by the bench or form fixed to the wall, or to sit down 
on it. The nakedness of each patient was covered by a blanket 
gown only. The blanket gown is a blanket formed something like 
a dressing-gown, idth nothing to fasten it i)i front ; this constitutes 
the xvhole covering ; the feet even were naked. One female in this 
side room, thus chained, was an object remarkably striking ; she 
mentioned her maiden and married names, and stated, that she had 
been a |:eacher of languages ; the keepers described her as a very ac- 
complished lady, mistress of many languages, and corroborated her 
account of herself. The Committee can hardly irnirgine a luiman 
being in a more degraded and brutalizing situation than that in \%hich 
I found this female, who held a coherent conversation with us, and 
was, of*course, fully sensible of the me*ntal and bodily condition of 
those wretched beings who, equally without clothing, were closely 
chained to the same wall with herself. Unaware of‘ th.e nece*ssities of 
nature, some of them, though they contained life, appeared tolailv 
inanimate, and unconscious of existence. The few minutes which 
we passed with this lady, did not permit to form a judgmoit <)f 
tlie degree of restraint to wdiich she ought to l)e wsubject ; but I un- 
hesitatingly affirm, that her confinement with patients in whom she 
was compelled to w’itiicss the most disgusting icliotcy, imd the ruot>t 
terrifying distraction of the human intellect, was injudicious uud im- 
proper. ’ Minnies of ISloy p. 11. 

‘ In one of the cells of the lower gallery, we saw William Norris ; 
he stated himself to be 55 years of age, and that lie had been con- 
fined about fourteen years ; that in consequence of atroinjjting to 
<lefend hinisSelf fivom what he conceived the inqiroper treatment of 
his keeper, he was fastened by a long chain, which, passing through 
a partition, enabled the keeper, by going into the m xt cell, tv> driuv 
him close to the wall at pleasure ; that, to prevent this, Norris muf- 
fled the chain with straw, so as to hinder its |)a-sing through the 
wall ; that he afterwards was confined in the mamiirr we saw liiui, 
namely, a stout iron ring was rivetted round his neck, from which a 
short chain passed to a ring, made to slivie upwards or downwards on 
an upright massive iron bar, more than six feet high, inserted into 
the wail. Round his body, a strong iron bar, about two inches wide, 
was rivetted. On each side the bar, was a circular juojertii n, which, 
being fasliioned to, and enclosing each oi his arms, piuiout'tl tiu lu 
close to his side. This waist-bar was secured hy two .similar bar'^. 
which, passing over his shoulders, w(‘ni rivetted to the v/aist-bar both 
before and behind. The iron ring round his neck was connected to 
tlie bars on his shoulders by a doiibJe link. From each of these bars, 
another short chain passed lo the ring on the upright iron bar. Wo 
were informed lie was enabled to raise himself, so as to stand against 
;he wad, on the pillow of his bed, in the trough bed in which be 
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luy ; but it is impoJ^sible for him to advance from the wall, in which 
the iron bar is soldered, on account of the shortness of his chains, 
which were only twelve inches louf^. It was, I conceive, equally 
out of his power to repose in any other position than on his back ; 
the projections, which, on each side of the waist-bar, enclosed his 
arms, rendering it impossible for him to lie on his side, even if tlie 
length of the chains from liis neck and shoulders would permit it. 
Ills right leg was chained to the trough, in which he had remained, 
thus encaged and cliained, more than twadvti years. To prove the 
nnnecessaly restraint inflicted on this unfortunate man, he informed 
us that he had, for some years, been able to witlidraw his arms from 
ihe manacles which encompassed them. lie tlKUi withdrew one of 
them, aiid, observing an expression of surprise, he said, that w'hen 
his arms were w itlidrawn, he was compelled to rest them on the edges 
of the circular projections, w'hich was more painful than keeping 
them within. Ills position, we vrere informed, was mostly lying 
down ; and that, as it w^as inconvenient to raise himself, stand 
upright, he very seldom did so ; that he read a great deal of books 
of ail kinds, Iiistory, lives, or any thing that the keepers could gt't 
him ; the iK'wspapcr every day, and conversed, perfectly ctdierently. 
Oil the passing topics, and the events of the war, in which lie felt 
particular interest. On each day that we. saw him, lu* discoursed 
coolly, and gave rational and deliberate answers to the ditferent ques- 
tions put to him.' (p. 12.) — And Mr Western confirms this state* 
ment at page 175. 

The room in which Norris was thus slmt up, never -had any 
fire ; it bad an eastern aspect, and a window wiilK>ut gla/ing. 
His long imprisonment, it w^os alleged, was the consecpiencc of 
some violence which he had committed under the irdliicnce of 
his malady | but the keeper under whose care he had been plac- 
ed for several years, was a notorious drunkard ; and the patient's 
violence appears to have arisen from, and to have been aggra- 
vated by, the most brutal provocation. All the witnesses con- 
curred in opinion, that such aggravated and protracted cruelty 
could, in no possible case, be necessary j and yet this most in- 
human instance of wanton barbarity is proved to have existed in 
the centre of the metropolis, and in the chief Lunatic Asylum 
of England I 

There is, on the part of Mr Haslam, much evasive testimony, 
to shift from himself the burden of this atrocious case ; but his 
efforts tend rather to confirm than to shake the conviction which 
the evidence produces : and, in justice to the late physician of 
the Establishment, who disavows in the strongest manner any 
direct participatioii in the severities practised upon Norris,., it 
must be stated, that he appears to have remonstrated with ^a^- 
1am against the dreadful continuance of his confinement; — with 
which, however unaccountable it may seem, the Governors in 
;^eneral do not appear at this time to have been acquainted. 
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The conduct of Haslam, with respect to several other patients, 
was of a corresponilin^^ description : And in the case of a gentle-* 
man named TiHey Matthews p. 1% &c,), whose death 

was evidently accelerated by the severitiefs he underwent, and of 
several other persons, there is abundant proof of cruelty. 

The state of this Great Kstablishment in other respects, was 
euch as might be expected: the classification of patients, accord- 
ing to the degree of their malady, was either impracticable, or 
never attempted,— chains and solitary confinement being the sub- 
stitutes for attention in tlie keepers, who are proved in several 
instances to have been hal)itually drunken and cruel. The pa- 
tients in gencjral were sliut up in tlieir cells, without light or 
fire, from four in the winter evenings until eight the next morn- 
ing. There was no discrimination in the diet of the lunatics. It 
was the practice to administer emetics and purgatives to al! the pa- 
tients, ,arifl to bleed them, with little discrimination, twice a year ; 
and to this di.s€i]dine the whole medical treatment for their disor- 
der seems to have been confined. The administration of medi- 
cines, where compulsion was required, was uniformly entrusted to 
the servants ; and the negligence of tJie medical attendants was ex- 
treme. It is in }»roor, that a })aticnt actually died, through mere 
neglect, iVom the bin sting of the intestines overloaded for want 
of aperient medicine ; and it is expressly slated by Ilaslam him- 
wSelf, that a person, whom he asserts to have been * grncraUy in^ 
9(tnc and mostly dr — whose condition in short was speh, ‘ that 

his hand was not obedient .to his will, ’ w'as nevertheless retained 
in the office oi' Surjrcony and continued to attend the patients for 
a period of years ; — a statement r>o atrocious, that, from any 
otlicr (jiiarter, we should have rejected it as utterly incredible. 

^rhe Governors of llethlem appear^ notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of all these facts, to have had implicit confidence in their offi- 
cera : But the discoveries of Mr Wakefield and others, rendered 
something like investigation necessary : And it will excite the asto- 
nishment of our readers to learn, that at a full and very respectable 
meeting of a Select Committee, appointed, for the pm pose ofin- 
rjuiry, in June J814, it was roioIvtMl, * on the fullest considera- 
tion, that with res])cct to tlie general statement of cruelty apd bad 
inanageinent, no Joundniiou xiliafevcr exists J'or suck a ckaj'^c ! ^ — 
And again, ‘ tliat every degree of indulgence, consistent w ith the se* 
curity of the patients, and the safet y of those employed, lias been ob- 
served : And it is further the opinion of this Committee, that, on a 
fair comparison with any otlier Lunatic Asylums in this country, tlio 
lfosj)ilal of Bethlem wdll he found to possess equal, if not superior 
claims to jniblic estimation ; and they believe they may with con- 
fidence appeal tx) the general opinion, having, for tlie space of near 
ti\ree centuries, borne testimony to the correctness of this statement/ 
^ App. tQ Mi7iutes, p. 201.) 
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This memorable document then goes on to the case of Nor- 
ris, details the mode of his confinement, and asserts, ‘ that it :ip- 

* pears ^0 have upon the *(vholi\ rather a mncifid and hih 

* mane^ than a rigorous and severe imposition, ’ And it eon- 
eludes, with perfect consistency, as the ‘ decided opinion* of tlio 
Committee upon this point also, ‘ that no foundation whaicver 

* exists for, the imputation which Ims been made; and that, 0 !i 

* the contrary, the general management of the Hospital, as <‘f- 

* feeling the nealtb, the cleanlinos, and the condbrt of the f)a- 

* tienls, is ^qf ' a' nature creditable to the Governors and oi/urs 

* concerned in its administration ! ’ 

To this singular paper there are annexed the names of several 
individuals of high rank and mKjuestioned respect cd)ilily ; and 
we have no doubt that there is not one of the number who would 
not have shrunk, in private* at the mere narrative of the facto 
which they were thus induced to ccuntcnancc. It is tc\r) ofieri 
forgotten, even by honest men, that, in situations of public trust, 
to acquiesce in crimes is, in all its practical elf( cts, tire same as 
to partake of them; and that tenderness to individual delin- 
quents is injustice to the community. 

But the state of Bethlem Hospital had by this time made i(s 
way into Parliament ; and nothing can better exemplify the in- 
calculable benefit of a direct and ready access to that Body, and 
of their freedom of debate, than the immediate effect of their 
notice. It is in evidence, that a speech of Lord Robert Sc*y- 
mour in the House of Commons, produced an iTi!-lant chnogc 
for the better; — and the subsequent removal of the lunatics to 
the new Bethlem Hospital in St George’s Fields, was sc^on fol- 
lowed by more extensive improvements. 

The new building, though defective we think in structure, 
and very ill situated, is, upon the whole, much better calculat- 
ed for its objects than ithe old one; and the .defects that admit 
of remedy, some of which are very important,, we have reason 
to hope will be removed. These were, principally, w^heu wc 
had ourselves an opportunity of visiting this Institution, the want 
of glazing in the patients’ bedrooms {w Inch there was no method 
of warming) ; the inadequate means of heating the gallcrie;^ — 
the basement story, in particular, being miserably damp and 
cold. There was no provision for lighting the galleries at night. 
The airing grounds were damp and cheerless, and much too 
small ; and the windows of the galleries were so high from the 

! ground, that the patients were deprived of the amusement of 
ookingout; a point upon which the steward states they had 
themselves expressed considerable anxiety. The Hospital is 
calculated at present for 200 patients (or, if the plan be fully 
completed, for iOO), besides 60 criminals; but the number ac- 
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tually in the house in was only 124'. The total co'^t ot" 

its erection was about 100,000/., besides 20,000/. for the crimi- 
nal buildings. 

We have dwelt the lunger upon the history of Bethlem, be- 
cause the greatest efiurts were used, by certain iiilercstcd per- 
sons connected with the Institution, to suppress inquiry ; and, 
cve; after the publication of the evidence, it was not until the 
enormity of ret tuning the offending parties had been expressly 
condeiuncd in Parliament, that Mr Haslam the apothecary wa^ 
dismissed. If negligence and misconduct could attain such 
frighihil enormity, in a great national establishment, placed in 
the very focus of public observation, and surrounded by every 
thing that ought to have made it an example for the imilatioD 
of all similar institutions, it may be readily conceived that tin* 
condition of the remoter public asylums, and of the private 
hcUbCS;, still less under control, exhibits a state of things, in ma- 
ny instances, ecjually demanding censure. The llepovU contain 
an account of r.bt)iit twenty-three public establishments, in Eng- 
land, iScotland, and Ireland ; and of not fewer than fifty pri- 
vate madhouses, twenty of which arc in the immediate Utugh- 
bourhood of l.ondon ; and it will be sufficient to say, that, in 
tlic greater number, the same inattention to cleanliness, exer- 
cise and ventilation, the same neglect and cruelty in the attend- 
ants, and proportionate suffering in the unhappy objects of their 
care, were found to prevail. 

To this general character, there are, however, some very cre- 
ditable exceptions, which, in justice to the conductors, we are 
bound to mention. Among the public institutions s^mken of in 
favourable terms, the best in England is that of Nottingham i 
wliieh is excellent in structure, situation, and management. — 
The Retreat at York, although the buildings are not of the best 
construction, is probably as well managed as any institution of 
tlie kind can be $ and it has the credit of setting that example 
of mild treatment that we trust will become, in future, the object 
oi universal imitation. — The Asylum connected with Gay’s Hos- 
pital is well contrived, and is considered by Mr Wakefield 
superior to all others in London or its vicinity. — But the best 
establishment, beyond comparison, in Britain (and perhaps in 
Europe), is that of Glasgow, of which wc shall presently speak 
more at large — And it is probable that the New Asylum at 
Wakefield, for the reception of paupers belonging to the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, will be still more perfect. 

• Hi LxjJces HvspilaU which, iu point of extent, is the second 
establishment of London, cost .^5,000/. ; and wa& maintained, 
in 1807, at the annual expense of about 6,300/. — the annual 
jiflpome being of late near 0000/. The number of patienu 
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v/liich the Institution can admit, is 300 ; that of the offi- 
cers anti attendants was, in 1807, twenty; the admissions in 
that year ; and the average cost for each patient about 
\9L 9s. 9d. per annum. In J8I.G, il{)0 patients were admitted ; 
and in IS 16 there were 700 candidates for admission as incura- 
lile, of whom only 3 to 5 were received every year. In 
the number under personal restraint was out of <i9S ; and in 
18 IG, 16 or JtS patients out of 1^61*. The structure of the building 
is by no moans good. The hcaisc was generally cold; and there 
was no mcjde of warming or ventilating the sleeping apartments. 
The plan of classification and inspection was very defective ; the 
<lay rooms confined and crowded ; the patients had no occupa- 
tion ; and the number of attendants was too small. There was 
reason to suspect that a horrildc practice called ‘ muffling’ the 
more noisy patients was allowed, which consists in binding a 
cloth tiglitly over the mouth and nostrils ; — or, as a witpe^s de- 
scribes it, ‘ tying a bit of a sheet, or something round the nose, 

‘ to dun the noise, to see whether it would quiet them ; ’ — and 
another operation, not less dangerous, of ‘ forcing’ the refrac- 
tory to take food, was commonly practised. But, upon the 
whole, the management of the establishment is very creditable 
to the Governors and officers, and the defecls are rather those 
of system, than of negligence or improper feeling. 

In a private madhouse, the proprietor is so much interested 
in compressing within the smallest possible compass, the beings 
w ho form the material of his trade, that it is not surprising, un- 
ViCr the present most insufficient system of inspection, that all 
the evils which result from crowding and confinement are found 
fo prevail ; and it would be easy to extract, from the descrip- 
tions of private Asylums, in all parts of the kingdom, passages 
not less disgusting than any of those we have already quoted. 
We do not wish to give additional publicity to names, in case^ of 
this character; but the following statements, t.>kcn from the re- 
port of the magistrates and physician, who visited the house of 
a person named Spencer, at Fonthill, W^iltshire, in 181^^, are 
too remarkable to be passed over. There is, first, a description 
of certain cells, each about five feet square, with bare stone 
walls, unplastered, and extremely damp ; without light or venti- 
lation, and opening within a few feet of a pigstye and a dung 
tieapt from whence the wretched patients who inhabited them 
were removed about once a week ; during which time, it was 
asserted by the attendants, the cells were cleansed. Dr Fowler, 
the inspecting physician in this instance, was examined before 
the Committee ; and the following is part of his evidence. 

* Were the lunatics confined in the cells very dirty in their per- 
;pons? They were so dirty, that on opening the door of the first ccll^ 
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the smell was so offensive as nearly to prevent furtlicr inspection : it 
made me extremely sick, who had been all my life aecustoined to the 
smell of a dissectin^j; room; and the clerk of the peace, a remarkably 
stronj^, hale, young man, and a man not all likely to be fastidious, 
vomited extremely ; and he was unable for some time to jierfonn liis 
duty.’ — ‘ What was the appearance in the look of the patients, in 
consequence of their confinement without light and air? — All pallid, 
all bleached ; one of the patients was so bjtl, tlijt they told mo they 
did not expect him to Iiv(‘. I thouglit it my diity to tell thorn, If 
this man dies, I am so satisfied it is from improper treatjiu’ut, that I 
shall do all 1 can to t^mvict you of murder ; I state it now, in the 
presence of the clerk oi‘ the peace of the county, and the magistrate 
attending, that I shidl bring a charge of murder agairit.t you. ” — ‘ Can 
you give the Committee any particular description, of the ttate in 
which you found that individual, \vhosi‘ case you liiouglit so danger- 
ous? — He w'as confnied alone in one of the obhieg troughs, chimed 
dowm ; Jie had (widoitly not been in the open air for a considerable 
time; for, when I made th< m bring him into the open air, the man 
could not endure the liglit ; he was like an Albino, blinking; and the’-/ 
acknowledged lie had nut. Upon asking him how often he had been 
allow ed to get out of the trough, he said, ‘‘ j>erhops once in a week or 
ten days, and sonielimes not for a fortnight.” fie was not in the 
least violent ; he was perfectly calm, and answered the questions put 
to liirn rationally: his breathing was then so difhcult, that I thought 
his life likely to be aifecied by it.’'* (Minf/trs, 1815, p. ‘1-6.) 

Upon this ca«e, and others of tlie same description, our only 
comment shall be the following question — Who is the re that can 
say, under the present system of inspection, wheilicr hundreds 
of individuals throughout England are not, at thi^ moment, sijf* 
fering under equal misery ? It is but justice however to mention, 
that there are some distinguished exceptions. The Establish- 
ments of Dr Finch near Salisbury, of J)r hex near Bristol, Mr 
Ricketts of Droitwich, in Worccbtershire, AliTiakewx'll oi Spring- 
vale, Staffordshire, and several of those in the more immediate 
neighbourhood of London, are all spoken of in terms of Idgh 
commendation ; and the testimony of some of these gentiemcp, 
who were examined at considerable length before the Commu- 
tee, forms one of the most valuable portions of the Reports. 

The condition of pauper lunatics, in public institutions, is 
shown sufficiently by what has been already detailed At pri- 
vate madhouses, the management of the poor was no hotter. — 
At Talbot’s, Bethnal (freen, where the number was 280, and 
at Rhodes’s, Bethnal Green, where 275 paupers were crowded 
U^gether, there is proof of circumstances that ileseive severe 
censure. At Miles’s, Hoxton, of tvSb patients, 800 were kept 

* In this case the keeper of the niadlioiisc was lined 200/. ; the re- 
puiinder, 1800/.> being remitted ou the plea of poverty. 
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"wliolly wiiliout medical attention to their mental dUordcr. The 
case is nearly the same throughout the whole of England ; and 
the Shcrifl* of Edinburghshire states, that ‘ in no instance did 
he find a pauper lunatic treated with kindness ; in several, 
marked inhumanity was observable. ^ Sd Min. p. 17. 

The state of lunatics in woikhouses, where they are too fre- 
quently alU)wcd to remain, is mentioned particularly in the evi- 
dence of Mr Alexander, a banker of Jpswich, who had visited 
forty* seven of these places. At the House of Correction in 
Kendal, a^naniac, who had lucid intervals of nine or t('n months 
duration, was confined in a solitanjceltjoi' ten whole j/ears, with- 
out occupation, and without seeing any human being but those 
who bniUvjht him Food. At Leskeard, it was thought unneces- 
sary to allow a miserable patient water, for the purposes of clean- 
liness ; and at Tavistock, the condition of the cells was too dis- 
gusting for reciial. 

‘ When a pauper becomes insane/ says Mr Ricketts, the propric- 
tor of an cxceileut asylum, ^ the parish oificers are umviliing to be- 
lieve that it is a mental disease, and seldom or never take notice of 
it, until it becomes dangerous : Inmost cases, he is then cousigiied 
to the w'orkhouse, where. he is chained down, and nothing done for 
him till he becomes a raving maniac ; and it very often happens, that 
he is not removed from the workliouse until they are incapable of 
keeping him, from his being in a state of violence; and then he is re- 
moved whi n some organic aftection of the brain has taken j>lace, and 
he becomes an incurable lunatic for life. ' Min. IS lb, p. .51*.) 

And Lord Robert Seymour, after describing the Jiuniane ar- 
rangements of the parish of Mary-le-bonc, in London, with re- 
:^pect to their insane poor, states as a fact within his own know- 
ledge, that the lancet is very frequently employed in a work- 
house, merely for the purpose of rendering the lunatics less 
noisy ! The ordinary maintenance of a pauper, costs that pa- 
rish about seven sliillings w'eekly, and in a state of lunacy ten 
shillings ; ‘ and, to the paltry difference between the two sums, ^ 
his Lordship adds, ‘ is the chance of recovery and comfort of 
half the insane poor of England, completely sacrificed. ' {Min. 
181.5, p. 1 14.) 

The Committee of the House of Commons, in 1816, extend- 
4 ed its inquiry to Scotland ; and was enabled to obtain very sa- 
tisfactory mformalion, by means of queries directed to the She- 
rilFs-deputc, in five of the most populous counties ; namely, 
those of Edinburgh^ Lanark^ lunfar^ Renfremj and Aberdeen. 
The inquiries of the Sheriffs were facilitated by the act of 181.5, 
which authorizes the frequent inspection of madhouses ; ami 
ihcir answers, with the evidence of the lion. II. O. Rennet, on 
the Glasgow Lunatic Asylum, and two of the institutions in 
Dublin, Ibrm the >vholc of the third and concluding voliuue 
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the Reports. But we must confine ourselves to a brief abstract 
of this valuable information ; which, in the main, concurs with 
the English evidence, as to the necessity of great and radical 
reform, in the management of receptacles for the insane. 

In Edinburghshire^ there are three public institutmns, but 
only one of them, the new Edinburgh Lunatic Asylum, alFords 
decent or adequate accommodation ; the others being wretched 
in the extreme. These three establi>hment.s c(mtaincd, at the 
time of the Report, 31 male and 58 female patients. The pri- 
vate madhouses of this county, are 25 ; the total number of pa- 
tients 21 1 : And the reporter states, that * on the whole, the ac- 
commodation and treatment of lunatic patients, (with very few 
exceptions), appeared to be such, as to call for his decided 
disapprobation.' — In Forfarshire^ there are only two institu- 
tions ^ a new one at Dundee of admirable con-trucli.in, built 
after a*plan of the late Mr Stark the architect of the Glasgow 
Asylum, but which, at the date of the Report, had not been 
opened for want of sufficient funds ; and the asylum at Mon* 
trose, erected by subscription in 1781, which is described as 
excellent. The adnnssions here, in the course of ten years*, to 
1815 inclusive, had been 95; and the number of patients in the 
house, at the end of 1815, was 54.~In L4anar!ish:rCy there are 
no private madhouses : But one of the two public insiitutions ia 
this county, the Glasgow Lunatic Asylum, is probably the best 
that is anywhere to be found ; the only objection to the de- 
.sign, with a view to general adoption, being, according to Mr 
Bennct, the beauty of the external decorations. We shall pre- 
sently describe the structure of this building ; and we have read 
with pleasure the detail of its internrd regulations, which wc 
strongly recommend to the perusal ol all those who are interest- 
ed in lunatic es-tablishments. * The asylum had, up to ihat pe- 
riod, never maintained more than 92 patients, but has accommo- 
dation for 100^; and it is suggested, as very desirable, that it 
should be so far enlarged, as to admit of the reception of pau- 
per lunatics and idiots, — In Alnrdeensfnrc^ there arc two public 
madhouses, both well conducted; but the buildings very in- 
different. The patients in the Aberdeen Lunatic Hospital were 
51* in number at the time of the Report : The other house con- 
tained 18 paupers only. — In Heujh*ii:sfiire^ there is only an ap- 
pendage to the poor-house at lAiisley, wdiere five lunatics are 
received ; but in this county there are several insane persons 
under the care of their relations, at their own liouses. 

* A Committee of the Directors is appointed every year, for the sola- 
purpose of revising all the regulutkiis, and suggesting improvements. 
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The Sheriffii of the counties above mentioned, have sub- 
joined to fheir Reports, suggestions for the general improve- 
ment of the system of managing the insane ; and all concur in 
recomiuending the establishment of District Lunatic Asylums 
in difll'rent parts of Scotland ; one of these gentlemen stating, 
at the close of his report, in confirmation of liis opinion, that 
further inquiry led him to believe the number of insane persons 
confined in Scotland to be much greater than he had originally 
supposed. This object is proposed to be obtained by a bill, in- 
tr^uced (we believe by Lord Binning) during the last Sc'^sion 
of Parliament, similar, in its general principles, to Mr Wynn's 
act of 1808, but rendering imperative the erection of Asylums, 
which, ill England, is left to the voluntary adoption of coun- 
ties: And we have no doubt, that the benefit that would result 
from District Asylums in Scotland, would more than counter- 
balance the expense, if due attention were given to econVimy in 
the style and structure of the buildings. Another suggestion 
of some of the fcJherifIs, — the rendering pauper-lunatics charge- 
able on counties instead of parishes, — is particularly deserving 
of attention ; and concurs with the opinion we shall mention 
hereafter, of some of the best informed witnesses examined be- 
fore the Committee. 

‘ In Ireland^ * tlie Coniniittee state — ‘ The necessity of n)asing 
some further provision for insane persons, appears to he nu^r<‘ mgeiit 
even than in this ])art of the United Kingdom ; as it will be n in 
the evidence, that, with the exception of two public establishments, 
and some private houses in Dublin, there arc no places appropriated 
separately for the reception of persons in this state in lielaiuh In a 
few hospitals for general relief of patients, tlierc are wards for in- 
sane persons ; but these are very ill calculated for the attainment of 
the objects that should be had in view ; and as there are no poor- 
houses in that part of the United Kingdom, the. pauper-lunatics are 
allowed to wander about the country, till Uiose who are outrageous 
arc sent up to Dublin, in a manner shocking to hunuinity ; while the 
idiots are left to go about the villages, the sport of the coniinon peo- 
ple. ' Report y 1815, pp* d, 5. 

The evideYice on which the«e statements are founded, is that 
of Sir John Newport and Mr Wakefield ; and the remedy 
which the former of tliese gentlemen recommends, is the e- 
rection of Lunatic Asylums for each of the fimr provinces of 
Ireland, unconnected with any house of industry, or other 
establishment ; ♦ which connexion, ' he adds, ‘ 1 conceive to 
be highly injurious to the interests of both.' Minutes^ 18l(i, 
p. 95. 

The statement of the Honourable H. G. Bennett respecting 
the condition of Uie public madhouses in Dublin, is, upon the 
wholci a favourable one. At SwifiV hospital, which contained 
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nearly "200 patients, 14?9 were paupers ; and, of these, six only 
were * straw patients. ' '^rhe hospital was crowded ; and there 
w’as great want of classification: The attendants in the house 
were only six, and there seemed to be a great number of wo- 
men in tlie mens’ galleries : But the lunatics w^erc in general very 
orderly and quiet, a child of six years old, belonging to one of 
the nurses, running about at large among all the patients, from 
cell to cell. There were only three patients in manacles j none 
in a strait waistcoat. 'I'hc galleries were lighted at night. It 
seemed, however, to be a place of confinement rather than of 
cure. '1 he airing grounds v\cre small, and there was no occu- 
pation for the patients: 'J he diet was perhaps too full; but the 
management of the Institiition, in other respects, was very 
good. The llichniond Lunatic Asylum, a newly erected 
edifice in Dublin, was excellently managed, as well, indeed, as 
any one that Mr Bennett had secJi, with the exception of that 
of (ila^gow. We have reason to believe, that the want of suf- 
liciont occupation for the patients, is one ol its chief defects ; 
and that the worst patients, being lodged in the upper apart- 
ments, may be exposed to occasional neglect ; but we can our- 
selves give testimony to the zeal and attention of the conductors 
of this establishment. At Cork there is an Institution for the 
insane, containing about 200 persons, which Sir John Newport 
iiiLMitions as admirably w^ell conducted. 

The evidence of Mr Bennett in the fhi Report of 1816, con- 
tains some valuable information respecting the celebrated Hos- 
pital for Lunatics at Paris, named the Sulpclricrv ; and w’^e have 
great pleasure in subjoining some additional notes uj>on the 
French establishments, with which we have been favoured through 
the kindness of that gentleman : They cannot fail, we think, to 
interest our readers. 

^ All that is inside the w^alis, at the SalpetritTc, is excellent ; tlio 
rooms clean, as well as the beds ; but the cells out ot* doors in the 
square, in w’hich the furious patients are confined, are bad, and cold, 
and damp ; two or three beds in each, some with mattrasses, others 
with nothing but straw. Taking it altogotlicr, considering the niuii- 
bers, the Institution is good, 1 should say excellent, for those that 
were in a state of cure ; but that there are very great faults in it, and 

the worst patients ai*e ciaielly neglected The incurable patients, 

particularly those who are in a state of violent derangement, are in a 
much worse condition, than in any establishment I have ever seen iii 


• * The steward and master of this liospital, an intelligent man, told 
Mr Bennett, ‘ that he had found more in the late Report of the Par- 
‘ linmentary Committee on Madliouses, as to the correct and w ise ma- 
‘ nagement of patients, titan he had ever lioard before in the course 
* of his lift*. 1 
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thjft country. (3rf Report 1816, p. 9). ..... . \Vlien I visited the Sal*- 

petricrc in December 181 4*, there were 932 deranged or epileptic pa*^ 
tionts, of whom 93 were in bed. In the same month 1815, there were 
yi2; to attend whom were 87 persons, viz. 11 Surveiliantes, 38 Filles 
de service, 38 Suppleantes. The treatment appeared to me to be 
very good for those who >vere in a state of cure; the hot baths 
were in great use ; and there was much liberty given to the patients 
to v. alk and employ themselves, in most extensive gardens. To those 
v/ho were in Ix^d, the linen was changed ten times a day if requir- 
ed ; and tliQ cleanliness and neatness ol‘ the chambers, in which were 
30 6v 40 beds, was remarkable. The straw' of the straw-patients is 
changed daily. There was no one manacled with chains, at either of 
the times when I inspected the Establishment. — The Hospital is oj)cn 
to every one w4io brings with him a certificate of indigence; but 
the police can send any one they think lit ; a most dangerous power, 
«ind, in the case of males, often abused. I found, on my first visit 
there, an Irish woman who certainly was not insane, and I 6btaincd 
her discharge ; she had been J'oinid in the street, and was sent to the 
8uipetriCn*e as a lunatic. Tlie system of classification is good, but 
the fault of the establishment is its size, and the numbers necessarily 
assembled in it. It suits French splendour to have 1000 patients in 
one house ; but 3 0 houses, and 100 in each, would probably do more 
good.— It is dilHcult to learn the proportion of cured to the incurable : 
iVom the ages of 15 to 36, about 8 in 10 are stated to be discharged 
cured ; after 40, the cures arc more rare. M. Esquirol, tlm physi- 
cian, was at that time employed in some work on the subject, wiiicli 
I believe has since been published. The annual number of admis- 
sions, was about 280 ; but the number always increased in proportion 
to the popular feelings that were excited. Thus, the Allies coming 
to Paris, sent many patients. to the hospital. I have said, in my evi- 
dence before the Committee, that the incurable who are coulinc-d in 
the central courts, are very ill treated:-- my notes confirm tliis ; they 
tire grievously neglected. Among tliein, though better off than tlie u- 
thers, was the famous Thcroigne dc Mericourt, one of the most san- 
guinary of the Poissardcs, who distinguished herself Tor acts of cruelty 
in the beginning of the Revolution. She described herself to me as 
Ai»le-du-Camp to Dumourier, and Amie de Robespierre, — She was in- 
sane then, and has been so ever since; she had been there 16 or 17 
years, and was at times very furious ; her head was full of tlic Revolu- 
tion, and she talked of nothing else. — A practice had been adopted in 
the Hospital, of taking casts of remarkaljle faces, as well as drawings ; 
some hundreds were collected, and they were horrid representations 
of all tlie varieties of diseased intellect. The state of the deranged 
poor in France, out of Paris, is very bad. At Rouen, there was a man 
kept in a sort of hutch, like a dog, in a court ; and at Saumur on the 
Loire, in a poor-house, W'ere four persons shut up in caves of the green 
sand rock ; their straw was in a state of dung ; and the bread and 
water thrust in through the wires of the cage. Two of these men, 
cue a Colonel in the army, and the other a lad of 20, were stark- 
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naked. We were shoun them 4y a tvoman, who seemed to wait on 
them ; slie told me, that when diey %vere furious, the cells were not 
cleaned ; when not, occasiomiily. The colls were about ei^cht foot 
square, and open to the air, wired like a cage. The >vomen were in 
as bad a condition. \ 

Hut we pass on to the valuable information affordcf] by tho 
Parliamentary Report^, respecting the Treatment of the insane, 
and (he proper Structure and economy of Houses for their re- 
ception ; and the great practrcal vahie of the knowled.ge to be 
derived from the evidence before the Committee, upon these sub- 
jects, wdli be obvious, from the character and pursuits of the 
persons examined, the number of whom w'as not less than for- 
ty-one i * in which* ni’c included several, whose opportunities of 
ac<juiring information were the best tiiis country could afford. 

the great principle upon which the management of the insane 
should be conducted, is that of kindness to the patient. And 
this maSirn ought in all things to govern the detail of what may 
be called their clonjcslic treatment. Even Mr Haslam, who can- 
not he suspected of any undue leaning to the side of mercy, is 
disposed, in theory at least, to mildness ; and all the other wit- 
nesses concur in recommending it. The apologies of what has, 
not improperly, been called the ‘ terrific system/ nave been, either 
the supposed efficacy of fear, as an instrument of cure — the neces- 
sity for it, to control the violent maniac — or the insensibility of 
the patient, w^hich, it was asserted,' was such as to put his feel- 
ings out of the question, and render that system the best that 
gave the least trouble. To combat pretexts like these, would 
now he waste of time ; but they have been acted upon to an ex- 
tent that almost justifies the opinion, ‘ that madmen appear to 
have been employed to torment other madmen, in most of the 
places intended for their relief. ’ f 

The proper classification of the pjitiento in large asylunis, is 
a great artxiliary of* mildness ; but this demands a suitable ar- 
faiigerncnt of llic buildings in which they are confined ; and still 
more, the assistance of a sufficient number of humane and ju- 
ilicious attendants, whom, it mui^t be admitted, it is not easy 


The li. St comprehends ten' physicians, four surgeons, an apothe- 
rury, an architect, twelve keepers, or olhor officers of Establish- 
ments for the Insane; and thirteen other peisons, ipclnding members 
cA the Committee, Magistrates, anil Gentlemen, who, from moti\es 
of benevolence, had given particular attention to inquiries connectf'd 
with this subject. 

■j PVsefiption of the Retreat, p. 221. 

Vot. x^vni, NO, 5t). Og 
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to fitul in that rank of life, from which, of necessity, they must 
he cliosen. ‘ Those,’ says Mr Take, ‘ who have not almost 

♦ lived in an asyinm, can but faintly conceive the temptations to 

* neglect, oppression and cruelty, which continually present 

* thcnjscivcs to (hose who have the care of insane persons, or 
‘ the difuculty of suppressing that natural feeling of resentment 
‘ which rises in the mind, on witnessing the mixture of rnis- 

♦ chievous folly and good sense, which often marks the charac- 

♦ ter of (he insane. The business of an attendant rcijuircs him 

* to counteract some of tlie strongest principles of our common 
^ nature. ’ 

I'he classes recommended by ^IrTuke arc three: — The 
comprehending those patients who are disposed to incoherent 
noises, and little capable of rational enjoyment ; the 2r/, I'hose 
x\ho arc capable of rational enjoyment, including most of the 
melancholic and hypochondriac ; atid, The convalescent. 

'Hie number of each class, he thinks, ought not to exceed fif- 
teen. The mixture of classes in the airing grounds should be 
avi)ided ; and the advantages of thus dividing the patients into 
small groups, is so well illustrated in the following passage, that 
we cannot resist extracting it. 

‘ During tlic last year, I had frc(juent occasion to two In.sli- 
(iitioiis for the Insane, in which very opposite jdans in this rt'.'.pK'ei 
wre adopted. In one, 1 frequently Ibund upwards of thirty piitidUs 
in a single apartment ; in the other, the number in each room, rarely, 
if ever, exceeded ten. Here, I generally found several of the pali(.iit.« 
engaged in some useful or amusing eniploymcnts ; every class seemed 
to form a little finniJy; they observed each othcT’s eccrntrieities witl; 
amusement or jfjly ; tliey were interested in each other’s v/elfan% and 
coritract(’d attachments oi' avf‘rsions. In the largo society, the differ- 
cnee of character was very striking; — I could perceive no attaeliment^ 
and very little observation of one another. In I lie midst of societ y, 
every one seemed in solitude ; conversation or amusenicut was rareiv 
to be observed — eniploynnent never. Each individual appc‘ared to bi* 
pursuing his own busy cogitations, pacing Vt^ith restless step i'wm one 
end of tile enclosure to the other, or lolling in slothful apathy upon 
the benches. It w^as evident that society could not exist in such a 
crowd. ’ 

The number of attendants, in proportion to that of the per- 
sons committed to their care, must vary of course, according to 
the state of the malady, and to the structure of the buildings. 
At the Retreat, there were two male and three female attend- 
ants, with occasional assistants, to about fifty patients. In the 
Nottingham Asylum, the numbers were two to thirty : And ‘the 
Rev. Mr Bccher, one of the governors, is of opinion, that one 
person is not equal to the care of twen(y. But in other placet?^ 
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the pniportion is very different ; and hence, in part, the lonj:; 
continued and severe confincuient too often employed. 

When personal restraint is ncccssarVf handcuffs are decided- 
?y to be preferred to the strait waistcoat; which, besides other 
ji;roat clisauvantaf]jc3, has the peculiar one of placinj^ the degree 
of pressure at the mercy of the keepers, of who^e cruelty, iu 
Mich casts, iherc are dreadful proofs. I'he only objection to 
the use of iron, is the name. The employment of straps to 
•coisfinc the nj^per part <ff the arms, must, we think, unless in 
very careful liands, be dangerous, from the compression of the 
avterio. When chains are necessary, a slight one, resembling 
l\\o curb of a bridle, covered with leather, and attached to the 
bed and tlm wrist of the patient, is in use at Nortingham. If 
it be desirable to coniine the legs, fetters may bo employed , 
.md shoes of list prevent tfie maniac from doing mi'-chief to 
bini«^e!l or ollieis with his feet. In casos of cxirerne violence^ 
;i solitary cell is flic i)est resource ; and the hands also may bo 
confined behind tlic back. At (niy’s Hospital, there is a chair 
•for very vi<dent patients, with a b.ick much higlrer than the 
head, to preveiu inpiry from blows against tl»e wall. The dii- 
ranon, however, ol Mich a degree of violence as to render re- 
-ai'aiut necessary, is foi Innately very short: — never, says Mr 
li, extending to a rnotith u^gelhor. Ol bO patients in 
l(ie Ixetreat, the avm’age mimber under ri^btraint, at any one 
time, was not more than two. 

tTc:(|urnt and healthful exercise is of the first importance, 
'especially in melancholy madness; and tlie amusement of the 
patient's mind is not much less so. Jhlliards, balhcourts, nui- 
«dc, cards (without gambling), books, and living animals, are 
jncntiuncd among the apparatus of the best conducted establish- 
ineiil^. At JSwili's Hospital in Dublin, tiie patients had usually 
two whist tables in the evening; and the tea parties at the Kc- 
sreat, of which w’o have given an account in n former Number^ 
( Vol. XXni, p. IIKJ), arc singularly gratifying and useful to the 
patient'^, and not less afrecting to those who witness them. For 
the lower classes, laborious occupation is the best form of oxer- 
and is well described by the master of ISt Luke’s * as th^ 
best doctor they have. * It is in gencial proper that each patient 
should sleep in a separate apartment; but it lias been found, 
that the presence of an ol^^erver prevents mischief, where the 
patient is disposed to self-destruction. The master of Si Luke':? 

' states, (and he is supported by Wrikcfield), that in the course 
of' more than 30 years, he bad never known an instance of siicb 
:in attempt in the presence of any other person. The practice 
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too commonly employed of immuring lunatics in the dark, from 
an early hour in the dreary winter’s evenings, must fearfully ag* 
gravate a disposition to melancholy. At the Edinburgh Asy- 
lum, the patients are not obliged to retire until eleven o’clock ; 
and at several of the best Institutions, the galleries are lighted 
up at night, gas being employed for that purpose at Glasgow* 
It is hardly necessary to add, that the use of prayer in private 
should be encouraged, and tliat public worship ought to be re- 
sorted to by all those patients who are in a tranquil or convales- 
cent state. At the Frankfort Lunatic Asylum, there was a 
chapel, coniiccted with the Institution, in which the Governors, 
the public, and the insane, had separate seats assigned them; 
the last being so placed, as to be unseen by the rest of the con- 
gregation. 

The free access of inspectors, under discreet regulation, for 
the purpose of incjuiry and * f preventing abuse, should at all 
times be encournged ; "J"be first step to corruption, at the York 
Asylum, was the exclusion of visiters ; and, from that hour, 
the Institution uniformly declined. The removal of the lunatic 
from his immediate connexions, is, indeed, sometimes absolute- 
ly necessary ; but it is well remarked by Mr Higgins, that the 
application of this principle has been very much abused. * In 
^ other more favourable cases, ’ says this gentleman, ‘ it is my 
‘ opinion, that after the keeper has told the friend of a particu- 
‘ lar patient that he is in a state not proper to be se^cn, the 

• friend alone ought to be the judge whether he will see him or 

• not. The pittient is the property of his friends, and not of 
‘ the doctors ; and consequently, they ought to be admitted to 

• him immediately, if they demand it. ’ We know, from di- 
rect and positive information, that the want of inspection daily 
renders practicable the confinement of sarie persons^ whom it is 
the interest or pleasure of perverted relatives, and corrupt at- 
tendants, to treat as insane. It has been found, that a very 
great majority of the patients are relieved by the conversation 
of visiters ; which forms a subject of employment to their minds 
for a considerable time afterwards ; and the Governors of the 
Retreat have even extended their plan to the election of female 
visitants, whose tenderness of character and observant habits 
^lenders their attentions singularly gratifying to the patients. 
In short, everything ought to be done, in such Institutions, 
to facilitate the approach of persons of intelligence and huma- 
nity ; and to divest the name of a madhouse of that mysterious 
lliorror that hitherto (witli too much justice) has been associated 
With it. 

It is the decided opinion of all the most judicious and expc- 
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yienced witnessea examined before the Committee, that the pro- 
per employment of medicine, though neglected most deplorably in 
several ptiblic asylums, and in almost all the private establish- 
ments, has the best effect in cases of insanity. There is, how- 
ever, nothing that leads to a belief in the specific efficacy of any 
particular drugs, or gives reason to suppose that medicine can 
be useful, otherwise than by relieving or preventing those bodily 
derangements, which cause or accompany derangement of tlie 
mind. Some trials of digitalis ami of hellebore, indeed, are 
mentioned, (which latter drug is still, or was, in 18l(), the sub- 
ject of experiment at Aberdeen) ; — but neither can be much re- 
lied on. A torpid stale of the lx)wels is particularly injurious, 
and the methods of removing it are among the chief means of 
cure; and, of the more general remedies, there is none which 
seems to have been more ii«efal than the warm bath ; especially 
in melancholic madness. Upon this part of the subject, the 
testimony of Sir Henry Halford is well deserving of attention. 

‘ If medicine be le*^s nsoful in the confirmed periods of insanity, it 
is as little so in tlie advanced stages of other chroni(‘ disorders. In 
cases of incapacity of the joints, with painful swellings upon them 
from cludk stones, after repeated fits of the gout, medicine has no 
eftect upon these dispositions ; yel this is no argument against the use 
of medicine in (Ih* first attacks of gout, to prevent, if possible, such 
<iisii)cniben'Hent and defonnity. Again, in the instance of palsy, 
when a patient lias lost the use oflialfhis body; in this stage of his 
complaint, mcdieinc has very little sensible elVect upon it: But if the 
patient be jNsisted in the earliest attack of liis lualady, wdiiist under 
apoplexy, which generally prec’edes palsy, not only may his life, pos- 
sibly, be saved, hut tlie paralytic symptoms prevented altogether, or 
at least consideiably mitigated. But we have much to learn on the 
sul^jccl of mental deranguiieiU ; and I am of 0 ])inion, that our know- 
ledge of insanity lias not kept pace with our knowledge of other dis- 
tempers, from the liabit we find established, of transferring patients 
under this malady, as soon as it has declared itself, to the care of 
persons, who too freipiently limit their attention to the mere personal 
security of their patients, without attempting to assist them by^ tin? 
resources of medicine. ’ l.v/ Report. 18i(>, p. Id. 

This opinion with respect to the efficacy of early treatment, 
is confirmed, very forcibly, by Mr Rickctls of Droitvvich: And 
at the Retreat, where every thing is wi^e and considerate, in or 
der to encourage the prompt adoption of measures of reliel’, 
the terms of admission have .been very judiciously fixed at a low- 
eyr rate For persons in the recent stages of mental derangement, 
than where the malady has been of longer standing. 

There is one assertion, with respect to the bodily constitution 
of tlie insane, which, however contrmy to reason, appears to 
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liave gained die belief of many Avcll-meanlng persons ; and has 
certainly produced tlie most lamentable effects ; — namely, that 
maniacs, of whose powers of sustaining cold » hunger, and bodily 
pain, we hear such wonderful nceounls, sustain no injury from 
what they thus endure. The absurdity of this reasoning will 
be evident, if it be applied to any other case of diminished sen- 
ability. A man, for example, in apoplexy, might not feel ti)e 
application of a red hot iron ; — but the wound nevertheless in- 
flames; and, as the patient recovers, his sensibility to pain re- 
turns also, and pcrninncnt injury will ensue. It may as wolf 
be supposed, that the wretched lunatic, who lose*-^ his feet from 
mortification and neglect, during a state of torpor, ran, afUT 
his recovery, walk without them; as that the internal fnncti(;n.s 
^:hall remain miinipairod, after such long endurance of cold or 
hunger, as would in a sane man have been destructive. 

It is by no means easy to estimate tin* total nuiiibcr of the 
insane, throughout the British empire. ^I herc are no t fhcial re- 
turns whatsoever from ^Scotland and Ireland ; and m Kiigiand, 
the whole class of paupers, with ail receptacles of lunatics calling 
themselves ‘ Public Hospitals, ’ is expressly excluded from re- 
turns to the London Commissioners for inspecting madhouses. 
And, though all private houses for the insane, whicli rcc('ive 
more than a single patient, are, nominally, recjuircd to trans- 
mit the number of their inmates, the returns have, in iact, 
been very few from the country, and very dellclive evcTywhere, 
<^xcept in liOndon and its immediate vicinity. Dr Powell, 
however, the present Secretary to the Cominissiontrs, mani- 
festly rates it too low, when he supposes it not to exceed W>i)0 
for Great Britain. There are about 1800 in licensed houses in 
London and its immediate vicinity ; and we should ratlicr think 
that the Master of St Luke’s was nearer the mark, w hen he es- 
timates the total number of deranged persops in Middlesex, 
and the adjoining counties, as not less than (iOOi). We should 
think, upon the whole, that 10,000 for Great Britain and lie • 
land, w'ouid be a moderate computation. 

Upon the important question, Whether the prevalence of in-* 
sanity has increased or diminished ? — :i paper was read by Dr 
Powell to the London College of Physicians, in 1810, which 
affords some interesting results. The author admits the great 
deficiency of the returns to the London Commissioners ; but 
supposes, that as they had at that time b^en made for a period of 
85 years, under objections equcilb) applicable to the whole of that 
time, the relative p7'oportions^ though not the absolute numbervS, 
deduced from tliem, might be relied upon : and he has given 
on abstract of the returns from 1775 to from whence it 
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would appear, that the number of the insane had increased con- 
siderably. During two distant period^s of five years each, the 
one beginning in i775, the other in 180.", the proportion of 
the numbers returned, is that of 100 to 127. * And if the five 
subsequent years, from 1810 inclusive, be calculitcd upon, the 
proportion of increase will be found to be somewhat greater than 
that of 2 to 1: which denotes a progress far more rapid than 
that of the population of those periods, f The moral circum- 
stances, probably connected with this great change, might be a 
subject of instructive reflection. 

I'he deduction of any precise conclusions respecting the effi- 
cacy of medical power, and proper general treaUm'iU, in the 
cure of insanity, is not to be expected in the present stage of 
t)ur knowledge upon this subject. To reason about drugs, whore 
severity and terror have been the agents of raentai di ciplmc*, 
and coid, damp, and neglect, tlie bodily coadjutors, would evi- 
dently be absurd. It is from the records of tcv // condcried 
Mions onltjf that gcuertd conclu-ions should be drawn ; and 
their number ha& been hitherto so small, in proj^oriion to the 
aggregate of the insane, that such inferences could be very lit- 
tle depended on. That our readers, however, may not lose al- 
together the numerical instruction to be derived from the papers 
jiow before u.s, we have thrown into the following Table the 
ftatcmenis respecting some of the principal Institutions describ- 
ed in them, (so fir as the diversity of their form and language 
would admil) ; together with one or two additional numbers, 
‘from other sources. 


* Dr IViwcll s:iys, 129 to 100; but the aggregates of tlie periods. 
‘.Iz. 1,783 and 2,777 is just 100 to 127- 

f The population England and Wales {to which the returns arc 
c onfined), is stated,’ in the Introductious to the Population Abstract^', 
of 181 J, to have been for the years — 

1780 , I 1801 , I & 1811 , 

respectively, ~ 7,950,000,9,168,000 ] 0,4*88,000: 

or nearly as the numbers t- 100,! 115,| & 132. 

The annual number.s of the in- 
sane returned at those dates 
(taking the mean of five years 
at each period) were 354-5, 

458, and 662-6 ; or, as - - - 100, 

The number for 1780 (354-5) is 
to that of 1815 (850)— nearly 

zoo 


129,! Si 190 nearlv, 


240 ; 
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The following are some of the results with respect to propor- 
tionate numbers, deducible from the Table. 

Sumbrrs of 
Patients, Propurtion 

Insane men to women • • • . „ G,7fi.) : 7.7.36' ]00:10^i 

Admissions to curei» — Recent cases - • - 4 : 3 i >7 k^O: 76 

— — 01(1 cases - - - . 

— — Proportion of cures in recent eases 

to old - - - • 

— — No. 1 to .7 inclusive. Some of the 

best Institutions 

— . — No. Vi to la, (oraittinp^ No. 11) - 

— — No. 1 to 1.5, (omitting No. 11) - 15,771 : -l.ih'J j 100: 55 

Admissions to cured No. I tA> 5. - - - l.ljl; ,51J' 1 100 : 4.5 

. — — No. 6 lo 1,5, (omitting No. 11) - : 4751)1 JtK): 37 

_ — No. I to 15, (omitting No. 11) - 13,771 ; j KX) : 3S 

Men to women cured - - . - 1,L'l) 6 . I.’j J5 i UX) : 119 

Note, The numbers within parentheses in llie Table, relate only 
to the proportion of the sexe«. The meaning of the term ‘ discharg- 
ed ’ being doubtful, No. 11 i.s omitted in Ccilciilating the proportion 
of the cures. 

With respect to the proportion of the sexes, whicli, in tho 
population returns, are nearly equal, there is, upon the whole* 
sufficient reason to .'5nppo.se, that the number of women affected 
by insanity is greater than that of men : but there arc local va- 
rinlions Irom this result, which it is not easy to account for. 
Thus, at the Manclicster, Liverpool, and York Asylums, be- 
sides the places mentioned in the Tabic, the irion, as Mr Tiikc 
assures us, are much more numerous^ The Asylum at Wake- 
field in Yorkshire was designed, after this point luid been consi- 
dered, for an c(jnai number of both sexe.«?. But the most strik- 
ing and important fact expressed in the Table, is the much 
greater proportion of cures in recent cases of insanity, than in 
more advanced ones ; whicii is confirmed by the coincidence 
between the experience of three of the best conducted o.«tal)lish- 
nients ; the relative ^jroportion of cures, on equal numbers, 
being that of four to one. It is remarked, liowever, by more 
than one witness, of such experience as to give authority to 
their opinions, that one year for probation, (after which the pa- 
tient, il not recovered, is, in several instiuitions, regarded as in- 
curaiilc, and dismissed, or comparatively neglected), is a period 
decidedly loo short i several lunatics being found to recover af- 
ter that duration of their malady. At ISt Luke'ii, when a })a- 
• tient is dismissed at the end of twelve months, the term employ- 
ed is, very properly, not incurable, but *• unciired. ' 

The two tracts upon the striiciiire of Lunatic Asylums, cf 
which we have prefixed the titles to this article, are i)otii so 
good tluU wc bhoiild willingly have given a copious abstract of 
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theta ; but we must content ourselves with exhorting all those 
who are interested in the erection of such edifices, to peruse 
them with attention* The Parliamentary Reports also, contain 
a great deal of valuable information on this subject, and are it 
Instrated by plans of some of the most remarkable Asylums in 
Great Britain. The proper object of receptacles for the insane, 
appeavb to have been hitherto most lamentably mistaktn ; and 
their structure has, in most instances, been calculated rather to 
impede titan to ersi .t the return of reason. A madiiouse is nei- 
ther t\ pri:}( T\ nor an Ijospital for bodily disease, but a place in- 
tondid 1)1* the comfortable residence of persons to wboiii exer- 
cfirc and occuixiiion are essential, both for health and recovery; 
aUvl a due regard to ibis principle would do away with all the 
pjeons, thio gratings, and dungeons, with which too many Lu- 
lialic Asyiunis are encumbered. 

] loward, in iiis works on Prisons and Lazarettos, has men- 
tioned several foreign lunatic «asylums: and speaks with particu- 
lar approbation of one at Amsterdam, called the DoIIun**, and 
of two at Constantinople; the excellence of wiiich, is proof that 
Lngland has been, on this point, far behind some other couiv 
tries to which w'o consider ourselves as very much superior. — : 
^iome even of the public asylums, and almost all the private 
ones in Ihilain, are nothing more than ordinary dwellingliouKes 
of large size, adapted, by partial alterations, to their new pur- 
pose. And when it is considered that the proper strircturc of 
lunatic asylums is a subject of great difliculty; that their situa- 
tion should be cheerful and airy, and the adjoining grounds ex- 
tensive, and judiciously laid out; the rarity of ahjlunis, which 
fulfil all that is reouired for such establishments, will be suirici- 
cntly accounted for. — it appears, that, in the year 1772, there 
were only four public* establishments for lunatics in England j 
two in London, one at Newxastle, and one in Manchester. In 
liSOT the Committee of tlie House of Commons report, that a- 
sylums had been completed, by private subscription, at York, 
Exeter, licreford, Norwich, and Leicester ; and several others 
have since been built, or are in progress at this moment, in va- 
rious parts of the kingdom. 

The best constructed lunatic asylum in Britain, is probably 
that of Glasgow, which is spoken of by all who have seen it 
in terms of the highest commendation. Its plan is said to re- 
semble that of the new prison at Ipswich, built under the direc- 
tion of Mr Ho\vard, w4io, not improbably, bad in view, when, 
he designed it, the Maison de Force at CJ bent.: and the ar- 
rangements, which arc illustrated, in the l ink'd Report of 1816, 
by a plan and elevation, are so very peculiar, that wc must give 
a short account of it. The main body of the building is an oc-^ 
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tagon, from the alternate sides of which there issue arms, like 
sjpokes, each consisting of three stories ; the Ioa'i st being pro- 
longed beyond the rest, to alFon! additionii rooms for noky pa- 
tients. In every arm, each floor contains a sTKici-^ us gallery, 
with windows on one side, and sleeping rooms on tlte other. 
The kce'pers’ apartments, and day rooms for the patifut^., are 
placet! at the junction of the arni'-, in tiie central ( clairon ; and 
within them is a circular corridor, from which the buj^eriutond- 
ant may have a view of all the galleries and day vrH)ms. There 
arc, consequcittly, on each floor, four galleries find of a- 
partments, all freely coinmimicating wilij the centrijl bnilding: 
The male patients are disposed of in two c fthe ; the fennil.s 
ill the remaining two ; those of the better rani: in liio arms n 
to the entrance; and the inferior behitul. Tin.' vi diint patients, 
of cadi rank and sex, arc iodecd in the lower apart jnrjils mo-t 
Tcmole from the centre; the incurabie in the renanuler of the 
groinuJ-fionr; the convalescenis in the bccoml. or principal J*tery; 
rfud ihv s? in an ordinaiy state, in the uppt'r one. The grounds 
f^urrMiiJubug the building, which incimie nearly flirce acres* have 
;i rnn'iMiotah'ng arrangement; the compavU' entb of the difler- 
ciK cia>sLS bemg sppanited by walls; and tiie w lioie euelo^ctl by 
a sunk lei;ce, vv!m !i v>rt*vents e-cape, but decs nut inirede the 
pri'^pcct of the ai'joiiong country : ond ail ihc dividnns are 
umlfT full view from the windows of l!ic superinLcndmU and 
ktepers. 

The economy of this establishment is worthy of ilio build- 
ing ; and Mr Bennet mentions, as its principal merit, the di- 
vision of tlie patients, by means of its cxcoileut arrangement, 
into a number of Muaii fiinihes. li has, bc'wcver, eome dc- 
ibet^, vvliich are sucli :^s to inoucc Mr Tuke t-^ ineibr, upon the 
whole, (he I I, or douhU* cross form, of the no wiy erected edi- 
fice at Wako'fidd in Yorksliire ; and it is a rtcommenda- 

tion of tin's latter dib])csitien uf the apartments, tliat Mr Stark, 
the architect oi the Gla^g^nv Asylum, has hiinsdf approached 
very near to it, in that of Dundee, which was subacquenily de- 
isigned by him. 

It is an important preliminary cpiestion, whetlmr a building 
for a large or a moderate number of paticfits is to be preferred ? 
'rhe advantages of a large one, are, economy in the buildings, 
management, and attendance; but saiaiier mimbercy ensure more 
complete attention to the patient'*; and detached establishments 
yre objects of divided care, and thence more easily inspected. 
The patients, also, being thus in general less removed from 
their relatives and friends me more readily visited in their 
coiifhicment ; and, on the whole, we should imagine that, in 
4 
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populous countries^ as in England*, and some parts of Scotland 
and Ireland, county Establishments are preferable to those for 
more extensive districts.’ 

The chief points that are to he attended to in the proper 
construction of an asylum, are, 1st, The complete separation 
of the mole and female patients ; 2dly, The arrangement of the 
patients in distinct and properly assorted groups, according to 
the state of their malady ; 3dly, The fecility of superintend- 
ence ; and, ithly, The cheerfulness of the whole system of ac- 
cominochHions ; — upon all which heads, Mr Tuke has given ex- 
cellent instructions. 

It is of the utmost importance that the worst patients should 
not be too remote from their/ keepers. ‘ Noise is a less evil to 
the sane, than filth, starvation and neglect to the maniacal. * 
The day rooms must be so placed, as to afford the easiest possi- 
ble access to the grounds ; and the remaining apartments dis- 
posed so, that a transfer from one class of patients to another, 
may be effected without a change of sleeping rooms. The at- 
tendants^ sitting rooms, Mr Tuke thinks, should not be dis- 
tinct from the day rooms of the patients. This gives these a- 
partments * a more Iiomelike and comfortable appearance, * and 
prevents various inconveniences. At the Retreat, no difficulty 
nas been found in enforcing this rule. 

The gloomy monotony of ordinary madhouses is a great evil ; 
and hence the three changes, adopted in the New Asylum at 
Wakefield, of day-rornis, galleries and courts, contiguous to, 
and easily communicating with each other, are very judicious. 
The windows should be within reach of the patients, so as to 
afford them the gratification of prospect, security and cheerful- 
ness being combined, by making the sashes of iron, and the 
panes of small size. * The best general security against injury 

* to windows is, to make them easy of access ; — to break win- 

* dows within reach, is to achieve nothing. Not more than 

* one patient in fifty, ' says Mr Tuke, ‘ is, on an average, dis- 
^ posed to this species of mischief ; and it is surely unreason- 
/ able, that forty-nine patients should be kept in gloom, to pre- 

* vent one indulging this unhappy propensity. ' (p. 26 .) The 
windows of the sleeping rooms, also, should, in general, be of 
^afficient size to render them cheerful, and should never be 
without glazing. In short, whatever lessens the prisonlike ap- 
pearance and character of the place, deserves attention ; and, 
in this view, the substitution of strong spring mortise locks, in 
the doors of the sleeping rooms at the Retreat, in order to a- 
void the grating sound of bolts, is both judicious and humane. 

Security from fire — effectual means of ventilation, and of dif- 
jfusing heat throughout the various apartmenta and galleries— 
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baths^accommodation for the employment of the patients-^ 
and a separate apartment for the sick (which is of great im- 
portance), are the chief remaining objects of attention. The 
apartments should be lofty, and the base of the sleeping rooms 
ought to contain not less than eighty square feet (the usual size 
in most of the large establishments.) The bedsteads should be 
of iron, as more favourable to cleanliness, and ultimate eco- 
nomy. 

All public Lunatic Asylums ought to be instruments of pub- 
lic instruction, as well as of relief. With this view, it is one 
among the excellent regulations of the Glasgow and Nottingham 
Asylums, that the case of every patient received shall be accu- 
rately recorded, and the treatment regularly entered in volumes 
which are preserved at the Institutions, to be inspected under 
proper sanction and restrictions. 

The attainment of all these various advantages, it must be ac- 
knowledged, requires great extent of ground, and considerable 
expense in the buildings. Cut the difference is more in the ar- 
rangement, than the extent of the latter; and the decisive be- 
neffts arising from spacious and cheerful airing grounds, much 
more than counterbalance the expense of them. It is well re- 
marked, also, by Mr Stark, that a large part of such buildings, 
is, in general, intended for tlie accommodation of persons of a 
rank much superior to that of the patients commonly received 
in public hospitals ; and this combination, while it contributes 
to the relief of the poor, requires at the same time a greater at- 
tention to the corofort and even elegance of the arrangements. 

The history of the law of England, upon the subject of in- 
sane persons, is very ^hort. The first statute is one of 1324, 
(17 Edw. II. c. 9.) which ordains, that the King shall have the 
custody of the lands of natural fools, and dispose of the pro- 
perty of persons dying insane, ‘ for the good of their souls, ’ — in 
a manner which', no doubt, the ecclesiastics of that period found 
sufficiently profitable. * There are then some other acts 
I74f4f, &c.) respecting the marriage of lunatics, and the disposal 
of their property ; but the first and most important statute that 
occurs respecting their personal treatment, is that of 1774, (14 
Geo. III. c. 49.) ‘ for regulating madhouses; ’ passed originally 
for five years, but afterwards continued, and finally made per- 
petual in 1786. The custody of criminals, in a state of insani- 
ty, was provided for by an act of 1800 ; but so imperfectly, that 

« 

* This provision is probably connected with the prevalent opinion 
of former times, that mental derangement arose from the pos-iessfon 
bf devils ; a point about which there is u good deal of curious di'-qu’- 
sition in the writings of Paracelsus, JJiemormJs et ^ r. 
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fitrtlier provisions wcro absolutely neccrsary for that purpose ; 
nnd after Inquiry by a Comn;jittee of the House of Commons, 
the erectiou of county Asylums, was authorized by 

the act of 1808, (1*8 Geo. IIL c. 96.) * for the better care and 
TTiaintenance of iiinndcs, btins^ paupers and criminals, in Pmg- 
land ; ^ vvhich has been since judiciously amended, and lias pro- 
duced the be^^t effrets. 

An act to rcau-;ue madhouses in Scotland was passed in i8lc;, 
under wliich the ShcrilTk-deputo have already exercised the duty 
of inspccp(-n, with i^roat benefit; but there is still wanting 
this part of the empire, some general provision for the custody 
of pauper lunatics; an object which it is proposed to attain by 
a bill introduced during the present Session by Lord Binning, 
as already mentioned. 

Sir John Newport states, that In Ireland, the only provisions 
for regulating that cl iss of persons, arc two ar ts ; one passed a- 
bout the year l7<S‘j? or 178J, by the Irisli Parliament; the other 
in The first gives a power to Grand Juries to jirovide 

for the erection of houses for the reception of insane persons ; 
but it is entirely optional in the Grand Juries, wlictlicr they will 
grant any sum for that purpose or not. The second act of Par- 
liament gives powers to present, to a very small amount, for the 
like purpose, wliere tlie receptacles for Lunatics are connected 
with houses of industry, or work-houses. But Sir John New- 
port corisiilcrs the present laws ^ as entirely insufllcienf to iheae- 
complishinent of their objects. * The Grand Juries of counties, 
being fluctuating brxlics, not guided by any pernmnent will, are 
enabled to exercise their power of presenting or withholding mo- 
ney, as the feelings of the moment may dictate; and the danger 
is evident, of leaving establishments of this nature to depend on 
the caprice, or more or less humane disposition of the persons 
who constitute such bodies, pressed upon, perhaps, by claims 
of another description, — A bill for the ej»tabli.s!iment c)f Provin- 
cial Asylums in Ireland, was introduced in 1(805, by Nir J. New- 
port, but lost by a very small majority. ].st Min. 181 9.'3, 

The act for the erection of Lunatic Asylums in Lngland, as 
now amended, is probably as perfect as the nature of the case 
will admit— unless, perhaps, it be considered as desirable to ren- 
der it imperative on counties or districts; a measure wliich Mr 
Wakefield, one of the best informed witnesses, very strongly 
recommends. But there is one point upon which wc tliink some 
new provi.*.ion is roqmrcd in the law respecting the maintenance? 
of pauper lunatics ; nair.cly, the rendering such persons, remov- 
ed ia proper asylums, chargeable upon their conniy fit large, in- 
stead of tlieir respective parishes. ‘ Under Mr Wynne's act, * 
says Mr Ricketts, ‘ vagrant lunatics arc supported by the coun- 
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‘ ty at lariore. Were tins the case wlih all pauper lunatics, e- 

* very parish officer would be anxious to obtain early assistance 

* for these unfortunate objects; and wfjuld get rid of a serious 
^ expense to a small parish, which would be but little felt by the 
‘ county." Minutes^ 18 IG, 46. 

But wc shall, for the present, confine ourselves to the regular 
lion of madhoiiscs ; and it is, we think, tjuite evident, as the 
Committee have reported, that ^ if the treatment of the insane 
‘ in the middling, or in the lov/er claj^ses of life, shut up in 

* hospitals, private madhouses, or parish workhouses, is looked 

‘ at; a case cannot be found where the necessity for a remedy 
‘ is more urgent. ’ l.s*/ Iteporty 1815, p, 1. 

The act of 1774? ordains, that no person shall confine 
tha7i one lunatic in any house, without a license ; and vests in 
certain commissioners, a power to ticenne and visit a I! iuuisi^s for 
the reception of any greater number, throughout ki'gland and 
Wales, leaving nl! those for tlio admission of persons en- 

tirely without control or superinnmdence, d’lie Commissioners 
for London, and a certain s[)ace around it, ere five members of 
the College of I’hysicians; who are ^’Lqaiicd to inspect all li- 
censed houses, widiin that district, once at least l:i every year. 
In oilier parts of the kingdom, the power of licensing, is vest- 
ed in llie Magistrates of connlies at (^u trter-^csiions ; and the 
iliity of inspection is entrusted to tv.o of their naniber, ^vilh a 
physician, appointed at Quarter-ses-jons, \v!io may, i/thfif thin/: 
Jit^ (for they ure not required), visit nil licens'^l iioiv.es in iheir 
county. I'hc keepers of such houses are required to tran.^mit 
to the Secretary of the Commissioners in London, the names 
of all lunatics received by tliem. But all public hospitals are 
exempt from license, visitation, and necessity of returning names; 
and all pauper lunatics, whether in public or private houses, 
are expressly excluded from returns. 

Such, then, is the legal protection, if it can be called so, un- 
der which some thousands of our fellow sJibjecls, ‘ a very large 
proportion of whom is entirely neglected by their relations, * 
arc, at this moment slint up in receptacles that claim and ex- 
ercise the extraordinary privilege ofexchuling the visits of friends, 
and the inquiries of the benevolent. It requires but little ex- 
perience to perceive, that such provisions must bo very ineffi- 
cient ; and the detail of the act does nothii^g to make them bet- 
ter. The power of censure by the London Commissioners is 
limited, under the act of Parliament, to hanging ii[) a siatcment 
df the names and offences of delinquents in the Censor's room 
of. the College of Physicians, (an edifice in Wtirwic]>[.jane, 
Newgate- Street, London), where they may, pcrehance, be seen 
by about two dozen members of that Body. 'Phe Commirbiou- 
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rrs ma}^ it is (rue, withdraw their license ; but they have np 
power to refuse a new one to the very same party, at the ex- 
piration of the year ; and although penalties are annexed tp 
certain offences, there are no funds for the expenses of prose- 
cutions. The verbal inaccuracies of the act are numerous, and 
important. The privilege conferred on ‘ public hospitals, ^ 
without any definition of that appellation, enables several Esta- 
blishments to shelter themselves from license and visitation, al- 
though their inmates often pay as much for accommodation as 
in any of the private houses ; and the exemption of every housp 
that admits one lunatic only, empowers ,a keeper to immure 
any numher of individuals in separate, though contiguous houses, 
without license or medical certificate, or necessity of returning 
their names, and without the control of any visitation or inspec- 
tion whatsoever. The mere Fiat of a parish officer can send any 
individual of the whole class of parochial paupers into a madhouse, 
there to remain, unnamed, and unseen : And it has even been 
contended, says the Secretary to the Commissioners, that pri- 
vate patients, if they be but admitted on the same low terms as 
parish paupers, may be classed with (hem, and exempted from 
return and inspection. 8o that a party interested in the unjust 
imprisonment of any unfortunate individual, is thus furnished 
with means of concealing the crime, in the very w’rctchediiess 
of his confinement. In the country, the inspection of magis- 
trates is so defective, that, in i81f3, six counties only had ever 
sent in any returns ; and, even in London, although the visita- 
tion of the Commissioners has been productive of great benefits^ 
the small remuneration afforded to those officers, for a very la- 
borious duty, renders it quite impossible that it can be duly per- 
iormed. The time devoted, in 1810, to the examination of 3G 
licensed houses, containing near f^OOO lunatic;., w^as six days, 

‘ between the hours of 1 1 iind 5 ; ' — that being the portion of 
the day to which the power of visitation is confined. ^ 

The qualifications of the medical practitioners, empowered 
by tlie act of Parliament to sign certificates of insanity, or, in 
other words, to sentence an unhappy fellow creature to imprison- 
ment, are so imperfectly expressed, that men utterly unfit arc 
<*very day found to exercise that most serious office. The fol- 
lowing certificate, which \vas actually sent to the Establishment 
of Dr Finch, near Salisbury, is a dreadful specimen of the 
hands into which, under the denomination of ‘ medical per- 
sons, * an unhappy lunatic may fall ; and it is curious, also, as" 
a sample of Ssculapian literature. The paper was brouglit to 
Dr Finch fey one uf the relatives, and produced before 
Gommittee of the House of Commons. 
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‘ JIc^^ Broadway A Potcarey of Gillingham Certefy that 

* Mr. James Burt Misfortiri hapened by a Plow in the Hed 

* which is the Ocaisim of his Kllncss & By the Rising & Fall- 

* ing of the Blood And I think A Blister and Bleeding and 

* nieddcson Will be A V'^ery Great thing But Mr. Janie Burt 
vvuld not A C»fce to don at Home. 

‘ ]\[inr/i*2l^ 1809. I'py Broadway.’ 

\"et such is tlu‘ i)rcscnt act of Parliament, that if a sane man 
were found in coidlunnent, under the authority of a document: 
Jiko this, tlie Commissioners have no power to release him 1 
Indeed the extreme cliiliculty of obtaining the release of a luna- 
tic, under any circumstances, is proved by th(j btrongest testi- 
mony. See Minntn^ 1815, p. 15, 189, See. 

To icmovc at once all these defects, a new bill, for the better 
regulation of nuidhousevs in England and Scotland, was intro- 
duced, under the direction of the Cornrnitte(‘, in ISIG^ but it 
got no Ihrilier than the Commons: And, being revived during 
the last Session, Jt again passed the Lower House, but failed 
again in the Lords — in part, vve have no doubt, from the ad- 
vanced period of the Session at which it was produced. A copy 
of this last bill is now bol’ore us ; and, though we agree with 
those noble persons by whom it was opposed (or rather, at 
wlio.o suggestion it has been postponed), as to some of its de- 
fects, wo think that it will not be difficult to simplify, and ren- 
der it elllctual. 

Tlie bill j/ioposas to subject to inspection all houses and hos^ 
pitah Ibr the roc<*ption of the insane ; and to require, from all 
of them, returns of their inmates, under certain regulations, 
ami to annex such penalties to the neglect of its enactments, as 
wiil cin clually injure ihoir being attended to. It authorizes the 
appointment of eight Cvununssioners for England, and four for 
Scotland, who aVe to grant licenses under certain conditions, 
and ?iTQ ycqmyed lo visit all public hospitals and madhouses with- 
in their iv'-pectivo <Iifetiicts. Two Justices of the Peace, to be 
named at (^JuariiT- Sessions, are also to visit all houses 

within their jurisdiction, once or twice a year, according to the 
nninbcr of the paiicnls. And the power of visiting, at their 
discretion, is conferred on certain official persons in every coun- 
ty, and on a limited number of other persons also, to be named 
by the *yecretary of State ; who shall luive equal powers of exa- 
mination with the Conanissiouers, but no emolument. AH 
keepers of houses J'or ihs reception (if more than one patient^ to 
take out a liceJKse ; and, on receiving it, to give a bond for the 
proper treatment of persons committed to their care, and to 
iiirnish a plan of their premises, and notify subsequent altera- 
VOL. xx\'ni. NO* 56. H h 
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tions ; the Commissioners being empowered to order such clian- 
ges and improvements as they may think necessary. No luna- 
tic to be received, without a written order from the friends, 
requiring his confinenYent, and a certificate of his insanity, un- 
der the signature of two medical persons ; — in London, mem- 
bers of the Colfcge of Physicians, or ISurgeons, or of the A- 
poihccaries* Company ; and, in other places, of some physi- 
cian, surgeon or apothecary, practising as such. The keepers 
to retain an accurate register of all their inmates^ stating iheir 
names, and those of the friends and physicians on whose au- 
thority they were admitted, with theduraiioti and event of their 
malady, respectively- The originals to be open, on all occa- 
sions, to the irrspection of Commissioners, and other persons 
authori/^'d tor that purpose j and prompt and distinct returns 
to be transmitted, from time to time, to London, together with 
copies of the yearly register, of which, also, copies are to be 
sent to the Clerics of the Peace of their respective counties. To 
facilitate inquiry respecting persons detained in honscs that re- 
ceive more than one patient, abstracts of the returns for each 
county shall be formed by the Clerks of the Peace ; and, in 
London, a general abstract, containing the names of all per- 
sons confined as lunatics throughout the kingdom. 7'besc ab- 
stracts to be kept under oath of secrecy, and not shown but 
through the medium of Commissioners, and at thoir xliicretion. 
And finally ? — to prevent the undue detention of lunatics, on the 
return of reason, pliysicians shall be authorized to visit patient 
in madhouses from year to year, and Commissioners sliaJl, at all 
times, have the power of releasing any person, wheun they shall 
consider si'a improperly confined. Keepers of houses Jor the re* 
fcption of one person onlj/y to be exempt from license j but to 
receive no patient, except under the precautions as to certifi- 
cates, above mentioned ; — to be visited for the purpose of in- 
spection, when rc(juircd, by the Secretary of State; — and to 
transmit to the Secretary of Stale’s Office, returns similar to 
those above described, containing the names of patients, friends, 
^nd physicians; which shall be kepx apart, marked * private,' 
and entered in a separate register, accessible only under certain 
special restrictions. The whole expense attending the execu- 
tion of these various provisions, to be paid by the Treasury. 

' T^Iiere can be but one opinion, we imagine, as to the excellence 
of the principle on which this Bill is founded : — theplacing all re- 
ceptacles for the insane, without exception, under some efficient 
£iystem g{ control. The chief points objected to, may be reduced, 
we are informed, to three ; 1st, ''Fhe general complexity of its 
machinery, and the minuteness of its detail ; 2dl\^ The plan of 
inspection by county Magistrates; and, Sdly, The clause for 
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registering the names of lunatics confined in separate houses. 
We confess that we concur entirely in the objections upon the 
first and second points; but are decidedly of opinion, tliat the 
due inspection of houses for the reception of sinjjle lunatics, 
and of course the registry of all such cases (for without it, in- 
spection would be vain), is indispensable, not merely for the pro- 
tection of the insane, when properly confined, but, still more, 
to guard and redeem sane persons from the horror and degra- 
dation of the falsest and most iniquitous imprisonment. If 
there be any one description of prisoners, that demands pro- 
tection more than another, it is that of persons in the better 
ranks of society, thus immured in solitude, under the ensrody 
of men who must be interested in restricting their comforts, 
and withholding the means of their release. We have known, 
and do know at this moment, abuses of the very wor^t charac- 
ter, in this shutting up of solitary individuals ; and though we 
enter fully into the painful feelings (hat attend the disclosure of 
mental infirmity, we think the hazards attending any toleratioq 
of concealment far too great to be incurred from regard to a- 
iiy such feelings* ‘ I think, ’ says Dr Fowler, on being asked 
‘ whether considerable inconvenience, of the most painful kind, 
‘ would not arise to families, from the publicity of names of 
‘ persons confined in these houses.^’ — ‘ 1 think, ' he answers, 
with great propriety and justice, ‘ that, in the choice of evils, 
‘ we nmst take the least ; and that it is a greater object to let 
‘ the fact be known, who are confined there, than any incon- 
* venience ft'om the fact being known to gentlemen of honour, 
‘ who would not make an improper disclosure. ’ 

But we arc convinced, that, in point of feet, the pi'cvalence 
of insanity in any family, or even the mental derangement of an 
individual who^ fc(}uircs confinement, can seldom or never be 
concealed ; and, if the relatives of persons subject to this mala- 
dy suppose the contrary, they are deceived, we venture to say, 
ill nine cases out of ten. It may not, indeed, be very polite to 
talk about it in the presence of the parties, or of those imme- 
diately connected with them ; but the thing is, in general, per- 
fectly well understood. The very w ish for concealment, is a sort 
of bounty upon exportation ; and if the fair dealers in conver- 
sation do not reveal, or accideniaJly betray it, the lamentations 
of gossipping friends, the whisperings of sly enemies and idle 
jRurmisers, combine to diffuse the secret ; and tlie forbidden ar- 
ticle of intelligence is sure, at last, lo be smuggled into com- 
plete notoriety. The fact then appears truly to be, that perhons 
who cannot prevent the publicity of the malady, are desiroue^of 
concealing the measures taken to relieve it. But, even if con- 
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ccalinent were possible in ninety-nine cases of a hundred, still, 
we think the evil of being shut up, in a state of sanity, so tre- 
mendous, that every one of good feeling should yield a little of 
his own convenience, and even run the risk of pain, rather tiiaii 
expose a fellow creature, by possibility, to the hazard of such 
dreadful suffering. 

If this difficulty be got over, the whole business of regulating 
madhouses will go smoothly on : for the great and paramount 
object is to prevent concealment, and to open the proceedings 
of all such institutions to the eyes of disinterested persons: — every 
other good consequence will follow, almost of itself. The only 
remaining question tlien will be, as to the best practical mode 
of superintendence : And it appears to us, that the project of 
appointing fit persons to the duties of inspection and granting 
license within certain districts — of course with adequate reward 
— is unobjectionable. By thus deputing responsibility, and pay- 
ing for it, the business will be done ; for we have no doubt, that 
care would be taken to guard the appointment of iu'^pectors 
from undue influence, and prevent an office, of such vital im- 
portance to all ranks of society, from failing into improper hands. 
We are glad to perceive, that, in the construction of the new 
Bill, the suggestion of some of the best informed of those exa- 
mined before the Committee has been attended to, and the selec- 
tion of Commissioners not confined to persons of thc^ Medical 
profession ; for although physicians, from their habits and in- 
formation, are excellently fitted to cooperate in such a duty, we 
think that there are various and strong objections- to making 
them the sole inspectors,; and we have no doubt that every 
conscientious practitioner, when appointed to the office of in- 
spector, would feel himself called upon to abstain from acting 
jn cases of insanity in his private practice, during the time of 
his holding it. The propriety of his thus declining, which ob- 
vious considerations suggest, is confirmed by several circum- 
stances that appear on the Minutes of the Committees. 

Upon the whole, however, the new act does appear to us to 
be loaded with unnecessary detail, a great part of which, at all 
events, would be better left to the Commissioners ; and to give 
all the parties concerned much more trouble than is needful. 
It is but fair, that the proprietors of madhouses, whose occupa- 
tion is exposed to anxious and invidious responsibility, should 
be freed from every burden, not absolutely necessary to the 
well-being of their patients. And as to the inspection by coun- 
ty magistrates, who arc To be required to visit all such Institu- 
tions once or twice every year, it is too probable that a duty so 
laborious would fall into impropci^ hands. The better order of 
Dlagislrates could net, and no other ought to undertake it.— 
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Some officious persons of the second or third rate would proba- 
bly come at last to do the business ; and, accepting the office to 
swell their own importance, the chance is, that they would ex- 
ercise it vexat.iously, or with very little good effect. We believe 
that magistrates ought to possess the po*uoor^ at their discretion 
and responsibility, to 'act as inspectors ; but, as a duty, we are 
convinced that tlie object will be best attained, both for the 
public, and the individuals who are the objects of visitation, by 
naming, as in other departments of public service, certain per- 
sons to that specific occupation, to be exercised under the con- 
trol, and correcting power, of proper authority. 

There arc still many remarks which we should have wished to 
make on this interesting subject ; but we here close an article, 
for the length of which we fear many persons may think an a- 
pology requisite. We are perfectly aware that we have alrea- 
dy wearied the frivolous, and offended the fastidious part of our 
readers, by the copiousness and by other qualities of our detail. 
— We cannot help it — We must try to make them amends on 
some other occasion. — I3iit sonic, w'c trust, we have interested — 
some, W'e think, wc must have informed — and many, we are 
persuaded, we have disposed to cooperate in what is riglit, or, 
at least, to countenance and encourage those who are willing to 
do it. — This must be our reward ; and wc desire no other. — It 
is the duty, we think, of every publication that b.as lioncFily ob- 
tained a circulation, on all occasiouf; to give notoriety to 
those truths, vvhicli only require to be made known, to prevail 
over incalculable evils — but which are in danger of remaining 
unknown, because they are not only unattractive, but repulsive 
Lind distressing in their details. A popular Journal, wc con- 
ceive, is unw^orthy of the place it holds, if its conductors could 
hesitate to risk evfcn its popularity where the cause of humanity 
required it — or'fear to fatigue the bulk of its idle readers, by 
discussions that minister neither to their interest, their amuse- 
ments, nor the objects of their daily concern, — but which rank, 
tiotwithstanding, in substantial importance, flir above any spe- 
culations, whether literary, scientific, political or commercial, 
in which it is so ea.sy to engage them. This kind of selfishness, 
however, really is not the vice of the age ; and the exemplary 
iicai and perseverance of the many noble and distinguished per- 
.sons who have devoted themselves to the inquiries embodied in 
these Reports, afford a pledge, not only that the ultimate pro 
ceedings of the Legislature will be judicious and efficient, but 
that they will be seconded and followed out by the same active 
spirit of humanity, in all those upon whom (heir execution must 
devolve. 
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Art. IX. Characters of Shakespeare^ s Plays. By WILLTA^x 
Hazlitt. «vo. pp. 352. London, 1817. 

T his is not a book of black-letter learning, or historical elu- 
cidation ; — neither is it a metaphysical dissertation, full of 
wise perplexities and elaborate reconcilements. It is, in truth, 
rather an encomium on Shakespeare, than a commentary or 
critique on, him — and is written, more to show extraordinary 
love, than extraordinary knowledge of his productions. Never- 
theless, it is a very pleasing book — and, wc do not hesitate to say, 
a book of very con«<iderable originality and genius. The author 
is n r merely an admirer of our great dramatist, but an idolater 
of him ; and openl) professes his idolatry. We have ourselves 
too great a leaning to the same sentiment, to blame him very much 
for his enthusiasm: and though we think, of course, lliat our 
own admiration is, on the whole, more discriminating and judi- 
cious, there are not many points on which, especially alter read- 
ing his eloquent exposition of them, we should be much inclined 
to disagree with him. 

The b('ok. as we have already intimated, is written less to tell 
the reader what Mr H, knvms about Shakespeare or bis writ- 
ings, than to explain to them what he fecL about them — and 
he feels so — and thinks that all who profess to love poetry' should 
feel so likewise. What we chitHy look for in such a woik, ac- 
cordingly, is a fine sense of the beauties of the author, and an elo- 
quent exposition of them; and all this, and more, we think, may 
be found in the volume before us. There is nothing niggardly in 
Mr H.*b praises, and nothing affected in his raptures. He seems 
animated throughout with a full and hearty sympathy with the 
delight wdnch his author should inspire, and pours himself gladly 
out in explanation of it, with a fluency and ardour, obviously 
much more akin to enthusiasm than affectation. He seems pret- 
ty generally, indeed, in a state of happy intoxication — and has 
borrowed from his great original, not indeed the force or bril- 
liancy of his fancy, but something of its piayfulm?ss, and a large 
share of his apparent joyousness and self-indulgence in its exer- 
cise. Jt is evidently a great pleasure to him to be fully po'isess- 
ed with the beauties of his author, and to follow the impulse of 
his unrestrained eagernesa to impress them upon his readers. 

When we have said that his observations are generally 
right, we have said, in substance, that they are not gene- ' 
rally original j for the beauties of Shakespeare are not of so 
dim or equivocal a nature as to be visible only to learned eyes — 
and undoubtedly his finest passages are those wliicb please all 
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classes of readers, and are admired for the same qualities by judges 
from every school of criticism. Even with regard to these pas- 
sages, however, a skilful commentator will find something worth 
hearing to tell. Many persons are very sensible of the effect of fine 
poetry on their feelings, who do not well know how to refer these 
feelings to their causes ; and it is always a delightful thing to be 
made to see clearly the sources fiom which our delight has pro- 
ceeded — and to trace back the mingled stream that has flowed 
upon our hearts, to the remoter fountains from which it lias been 
gathered ; and when this is done with warmth as well as precision, 
and embodied in an eloquent description of the beauty which 
is explained, it forms one of the most attractive, and not the 
least instructive, of literary exercises. In all works of merit, 
however, and especially in all works of original genius, there 
aic a thousand retiring and less olitrusive graces, which escape 
hasty and superficial observers, and only give out their beau- 
ties to fond and patient contemplation ; — a thousand slight 
and harmonizing (ouches, (he merit and the effect of which 
are e{|iia!iy imperceptible to vulgar eyes; and a thousand 
indications of the continual presence of that poetical Spirit, 
which can only be recognised by those who are in some mea- 
sure under its inflnencei and have prepared themselves to 
receive it, by worshipping meekly at the shrines which it in- 
haliits. 

In the exposition of these, there is room enough for origin- 
ality, — and more room than Mr H. has yet filled. In many 
points, however, he has acquitted himself excellently ; — part- 
ly ill the development of the principal characters with which 
Shakespeare has peopled the fancies of all English readers — 
but principally, we think, in the delicate sensibility with which 
he has traced, add -the natural eloquence with which he has 
pointed out that familiarity with beautiful forms and images — 
that eternal recuvrence to what is sweet or majestic in the simple 
aspects of nature — that indestructible love of flowers and odors, 
and dew's azul clear waters — and soft airs and sounds, and bright 
skies, and woodland solitudes, and moonlight bowers, which are 
the niatrriid elements of Poetry — and that fine sense of their un- 
defi liable relation to mental emotion, which is its essence and 
vivilying soul — and which, in the midst of Shakespearie's most 
busy and atrocious scenes, falls, like gleams of sunshine on rocks 
Qnd ruins — contrasting with all that is rugged and repulsive^ 
and reminding us of the existence of purer and brighter elements 
— which HE ai.oxe has poured out from the richness of his 
own mind, without effort or restraint, and contrived to inter- 
jiningle with the play of all the passions, and the vulgar course of 
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♦his world's affiirs, without deserting for an instant the proper 
business of the scene, or appearing to pause or digress from love 
of ornament or need of repose ; — 1 le alone, who, when the ohj 'ct 
requires it, is alwa^'s keen and worhlly and practical — and who 
3 ’ct, without changing bis hand, or stopping his course, scatters 
around him, as he goes, all sounds and shapes of sweetness — 
and conjtires up landscapes of immortal fragrance and freshnes-', 
and peoples them with spirits of glorious aspect and attractive 
grace — and is a thousand times more full of fancy and imagery, 
and splendor, than those who, for the sake of such qualities, 
have shrunk back from the delineation of character or pa^^sion, 
mid declined the discussion of human duties and cares. More 
full of wisdom and ridicule and sagacity, than all the moralists 
and satirists in existence — he is more wild, airy and inventive, 
and more pathetic and fantastic than all the poets of all regions 
and ages of the world — and has all those elements si> luippily 
mixed up in him, and bears his high faculties so temperately, 
that the most severe reader cannot complain of him tor want of 
strength or of reason— nor the most scnsitiv'c for defect of or- 
nament or ingenuity. Everything in him is in immeasurcil 
abundance, and unequalled perfection — but everything so ba- 
lanced and kept in sul)ordination, as not to jostle or disturb, or 
lake the place of another. The most exquisite poetical concep- 
tions, images and descriptions, are given with such brevity, .and 
introduced with such .skill, as merely to adorn, without loading 
the sense they accompany. Although his sails arc purple aiul 
perfumed, and his prow of beaten gold, they waft him on hi-i 
yoyage, not less, but more rapidly and directly than if they had 
been composed of baser materials. All his excellence-, like 
tho^e of Nature herself, are thrown out together; .and, instead 
of interfering with, support and recommend earli otlior. Ills 
floweVs are not tied up in garlands, nor his fruit's crushed in- 
to baskets — but spring living from the soil, in ail the dew- 
and freshness of youth j while the graceful foliage in wdiicii 
they'Iuik, and the ample branches, the rough and vigorous 
stenii and the wide-spreading roots on which they depend, 
present along with them, and share, in their places, the 
cqtjial care of their Creator. 

^^'‘hat othcr*’poct has put all the charm of a Moonlight land- 
sc$^e into a single line ? — -and that by image so true to na- 
lUre, and so simple, as to .seem obvious to llie most common 
observation 1 — 

— ^ See how the Moonlight rlceps on yonder bank!’ — 

Who else ha$ expres.sed, in three lines, all that is picturesque 
and lovely in a sniunler's Dawn ? — first setting before our eyes, 
’‘^ith magical precision, the visible appearances ot the infant lightj 
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pncl then, by one graceful and glorious image, pouring on our 
souls all the freLtlines&, cheerfulness and tublimity of returning 
morning ? — 

* Rec, love ! what envious strcalrs 

Do lace the severing clouds in yonder East : 

‘Nighfs candles * are burnt out, — and jocund Day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. * 

Where shall we find sweet sounds and odours so luxurioir^ly 
blended and illustrated, as in these few words of sweetness ana 
melody, where the author says of soft music — 

* O it came o’er my car, like the sweet South 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour. ’ 

This is stilt liner, we think, than the noble speech on M i- 
sic ni the Merchant of Venice, and only to he compared wnli 
the enchantments of Prosperous island ; where ail the eflccis of 
sweet sounds are expressed in miraculous numbers, and traced 
in their operation on all the gradations of being, from tlie de - 
licate Ariel to the brutish Caliban, who, savage as he is, is still 
touched with those supernatural harmonies, and thua exhorir. 
his less pf>etical associates — 

— ^ Bo not afraid, the isle is full of noises, 

Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
vSoinetinies a thousand twanging instruments 
Will hum about mine ears, and sometimes voices, 

That if I then had waked after long sleep, 

Would make inc sleep again. " 

Obs-erve, too, that this and the other poetical spceclics of 
incarnate demon, arc not mere ornanumts of the poet’s fancy, 
but explain his character, and describe his situation more bri/.flv 
and eli'ectuaily, than any other words could have done. In thi>* 
piny, and in the-Midsiimmcr-Night’s Dream, all Eden is un- 
iocked before us, and the whole treasury of natural and super- 

If the advocates for the grand style object to this cxpro?!'^Io ^, 
wc siiall not stop to defend it; but, to us, it seems equally beauti:'/.-, 
TK it is obvious and natural, to a person corning out of a iigh;; c 
rhamber into the pale dawn, - The word candle, we admit, is mth' r 
homely in modern language, w'hile lamp is sufliciently dignified for 
poetry. The moon hangs her silver lamp on high, in every schoulbpy s 
copy of verses ; but she could not be called the caudle of heaven widi 
out manifest absurdity. Such are the caprices of usage. Yet %vo liI- o 
the passage before us much better as it is, than if the caudles were 
changed into lamps. If we should read, ‘ The laipps of heaven me 
ipienched, * or ^ w^ax dim, ’ it appears to us that the whole chrirm 
the expression w'ould be lost. 
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natural bcanly poured out profusely, to the delight of all our 
faculties. • We dare not trust ourselves with quotations ; but we 
refer to those plays generally — to the forest scenes in * Aa You 
Like it ’ — the rustic parts of the Winter’s Tale~several entire 
.scenes in Cymbcline, and in Romeo and Juliet — and many pas- 
sages in all the other plays — ^as illustrating this love of nature 
and natural beauty of whicli we have been speaking — ^the power 
it had over the poet, and the power it imparted to him. Who 
else would have thought, on the very threshold of treason and 
midnight murder, of bringing in so sweet and rural an image at 
the portal of that blood-stained castle ? 

‘ This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 
By Ihs loved masonry that heaven's breath 
Smells vvOi)ingly here. No jutting frieze, 

Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, l)ut this bird 
Has made hi.s penda:it bed, and procreant cradle. ' 

Nor is this hr<iutj[ht in for the sake of an elaborate contrast be- 
tween the peaceful innocence of this exterior, and the guilt and 
horrors that are to be enacted within. There is no hint of any 
such suggestion— but it is set down from the pure love of nature 
and reality— because the kindled mind of the poet brought the 
whole scene before his eyes, and he painted all that he saw in 
his vision. The .same taste predominates in that emphatic ex- 
hortation to evil, where Lady Macbeth says, 

‘ Look like the innocent flower, 

But be the serpent under it. * 

And in that proud boa'>r of the bloody Richard — 

‘ But I was f)orn so high : 

Our aery buildeth in the cedar's top, 

And dallies with the wind, and scorns thp sun. ' 

The same splendour of natural imagery, brought simply and 
directly to bear upon stern and repulsive passions, is to be found 
in tlie cynic rebukes of Apemantus to Timon. 

* Will these mcMst trees 
That have out-liv’d the eagle, page thy heels. 

And skip when thou poiut’st out ? will the cold brook. 
Candied witli ice, caudle thy morning taste 
To cure thine o’er-night s surfeit ? ' 

No one out Shakespeare would have thought of putting this 
noble picture into the taunting address of a snappish misali- 
thrope — any more than the following into the mouth of a mcr^^ 
^nary murderer. 

‘ Their lips were four red roses on a stalk, 

An4 in their summer beauty kissed each other. * 
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Or this delicious description of concealed love into that of a 
regretful and moralizing parent. 

‘ But he, his own aifections Counsellor, 

Is to himself so secret and so close, 

As is the bud bit with an envious worm 
Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, 

Or dedicate his beauty to the sun. ' 

And yet all these are so ftir Irom being unnatural, that they are 
no sooner put where they are, than we feel their beauty and ei- 
feet ; and acknowledge our obligations to that exuberant genius 
which alone could thus throw out graces and attractions where 
there sceme<l to be neither room nor call for them. In the same 
spirit of prodigality he puts this rapturous and passionate ex- 
altation of the beauty of Imogen into the mouth of one who is 
2iot even a lover. — ‘ It is her breathii'g that 

l\‘rl limes the chamber thus! tlie Hume o' th' taper 
Piows tow ards her ! and w ould under-pcep her Inis 
‘fo see th’ enclosed .lights, now canopied 
I’nder the windows, white and azure, laced 
W’ltli blue of tleavoirs own tiuct — on her left breast 
A mole einque->potted, like the crimson dropi> 
r the bottom of a cowslip. ’ 

But we must break at once away from these manifold on- 
rhantnieut?' — and recollect that our business is with Mr Ha/litt, 
and not with the great and gifted author on whom ho is employ- 
ed : And, to avoul the danger of any further preface, we shall 
now^ let him spt'ak a little for himsell*. In his remarks on Cym- 
lieiine, w!j:ch is the first play in liis arrangement, he lakes oc- 
casion to make the following observations on the female charac- 
ter i «d‘ his author. 

‘ It is tlie peculiar clMrneteristic of Shakespear’s heroines, that 
they si cm to exist only in their atrachment to others. Tiny are pure 
abstrai'tions of ihe’atfeeMons. We think as little of their persons a.? 
tiny do themselves, i)e(‘ause we are let into the secrets of their 
lu artSj which are more important. V\ e are too much interested in 
their affairs to stop to look at their faces, except by stealth and at 
intervals. Ko one ever hit the true peHection of the female charac- 
ter, tile Sense ot weakness leaning on tlie strength of its iiffediorR 
for supp'U'f, so well as Sliakespear — no one ever so w'cli painted na- 
tural tiuderness free from alfectaiiou and disguise* — no one else evtr 
so well sliowcd how delicacy and timidit}', when driven to extreinit}, 
grow romantic and extravagant ; for the romance of his Jk roines (in 
wdiicli they abound) is only an excess of the habitual prejudices 
their sex, seru])ulous of being false to their vows or truant to their af- 
fectiiMis, and taught by the force of feeling when to forego the fonri? 
of propriety for the essence of it. His w^imcn were in this rcspcit 
exquisite lugiiMuns ; for there is nothing so logical as passion. Cib ; 
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in spraling of the early English stage, accounts for the want of 
prominence and theatrical display in Shakespear’s female characters, 
Ironi the c iron rust auce, that women in those days were not allowed 
ro ))iay the pnrts of women, which made it necessary to keep them 
a good dt^al in the back ground. Does not this state of manners it- 
^c\i\ which prevented their exhibiting themselves in public, and con- 
tilled them to the relations and charities of domestic life, afford 
truer explanation of the matter? His women are certainly very un- 
like stage-heroines. * p. S, 4-. 

His account of Cloten, too, is acute and ingenious. 

‘ The character of Cloten, the conceited, booby lord, and reject- 
id lover of Imogen, though not very agreeable in itselt’, and at pre-* 
SI »it obsolete, is drawn with great humour and knowledge of chavac- 
rcT. The description which Imogen gives of his unwelcome atidress- 

to her — whose love-suit hath been to me as learful as a siege 
- — is enough to cure the most riditmlous lover of his folly. It is rc- 
inarka])le, that though Cloten makes so |)oor u figure in love, he is 
d^cribixl as assuming an air of consequence as the Queen s s(»n iu e. 
council of state, and with all the absurdity of his person and nran- 
is not without shrewdness in his observations. So true is it 
:diar fully is as oi'tcn owing to a want of proper seniimerits as to a 
want of understanding ! ' p. 8, 9. 

His remarks on Macbeth are of a higher and bolder rha* 
racfcr. After noticing the wavering and perplexity ol A'lac- 
bctlTs rdsohjtion, ‘ driven on, as it were, by the violence of his 
(’ate, and staggering under the w^eight of his own j)ijrposcs, ’ he 
.strikingly observes, 

‘ This part of his character is admirably set off by being brought 
in connexion with that of Lady Macbeth, whose obdurate strengtf) 
of will and masculine firmness give her the ascendancy over her hus- 
band s faltering virtue. She at once seizes on the opportunity that 
offers for the accomplishment of all their wished-i or greatness ; and 
never flinches from her object till all is over. 1 he 'magnitude of h(*r 
resolution almost covers the magnitude of her guilt. 8he is a great 
bad woman, whom we hate, but whom we fear nioro than we fiate,. 
She does not excite our loathing and abhorrence like Kcganand Cion- 
jicrill. She is only wicked to gain a great end ; and is perhaps more 
distinguished by her commanding presence of mind and inexorable 
self-will, which do not suffer hcr'to be diverted from a bad purpose, 
when once formed, by weak and womanly regrets, than by the hard- 
ness of her heart or want of natural affections. * p* 18, 19. 

But the best part perhaps of this critique, is the comparison 
of tim Macbeth with the Ilfcbard of the .same author. 

‘ The leading features in tl^ character of Macbeth are striking 
^ and they form W'hat may be thought at first only a bold, rude, 

tiorhic ourlino. By comparing it with other characters of the same 
a rthor we shall perceive the absolute truth and identity which is ofc- 
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served in the midst of the giddy whirl and rapid career of events. 
Thus he is as distinct a being from llichard IIJ. iis it is possible to 
undgiiie, though these two characters in conmion hands, and indeed 
in the hands of any other puct, would have been a repetition of the 
same general idea, more or less exaggerated. For both are tyrants, 
usurjicrs, murderers, — both aspiring and ambitious, — both courageous, 
cruel, treaehef<ms. But itichard is cruel fnan nature and eoTisiitu- 
tion* Mat'bcth becomes so from aceideJifal circumstances, Jtichard 
is from his birth deformed in b(aly ami mind, and iiatiiraJly incapable 
of good. iVracbeth is full of ‘ the milk of human kindness, ' is fhink, 
socialde, generous, ffe is tempttul to the commission of guilt by 
golden opportunities, by the instigations of his wife, ami l)y prophetic 
warnings. Fate and meta]>hysic‘.d aid conspire against Ins virtue and 
his loyalty. Richard on the contrary needs no prompter, but wadcf^ 
through a series of crimes to the height of liis auilntion, from tlio 
angoveniable violence of his Uanpet and a reckless jove of mischiei*. 
He is never gay hut in the prospc'ct or in the success of his viilann s : 
iVlacbeth is full of horror at the thoughts of thti murder of Duncan, 
which he is with difficulty prevailed on to commit, and of remorse ui-- 
ter its iierpetralion. Richard has no mixture of common fmmaniiv 
in Iiis coni])Ositioii, no regard to kindred or posterity— lie owns nofe)« 
lowshij^) v/ith others ; lie is ‘ himself alone. ' Macbeth is not chsti'* 
tute ot feelings of sympathy, is accessible to pily, is even made in 
some measure the dup<i of his uxoriousness, ranks tlu* loss oi* friend;,, 
of the tordial love of his followers, and of his good name, among* 
the causes which have made him weary of life, and regrets tfiut ho 
1ms ever seized liic crown by unjust means, sinci‘ he cannot transmit 
’ it to his posterity. — There are other decisive differences inherent in 
tile characters. Richard maybe regarded as a man of the world, 
a plotting hardened knave, wholly regardless of everything but his 
own ends, ami the means to secure them — Not so Macbeth. The su- 
perslirions of tlic age, the rude state of society, the locaJ scoueryancl 
i u‘>:toms, all give a wdldness and imaginary grandeur to his charactei. 
kVoin llm sliaugeness of the events that surround him, he is full of 
amazemenl. and fear; and stands in doubt between the world of real- 
ity and ttie wmdd of fuuey. He secs siglits not shown to mortal eye, 
and hears unearthly music. All is tumult and disorder within and 
without his miiul ; liis purposes recoil upon himself, are broken and 
disjointed; he is the double thrall of his passions and his evil destinv- 
Richard is not a cliuracter either of imagination or pathos, but of 
pure self-wall. There is no conflict of opposite feelings in ids brcail. 
In the Imsy turbulcMice of hLs projects he never loses his self-posscF- 
sion, and makes use of every circum.staucc that happens as an instru- 
tiignt of his long-reaching designs. In his last extremity we regard 
Jiim but as a wild beast taken in the .toils : But we never entirely lose- 
our concern for Macbeth ; and ho calls buck all our syii;pa£hy by tlnu 
fine close of rhoughtful melancholy. 

My way of lire is fallen into the sear, 

The ye'k>w’ leaf, and tluvt which should accompany old 
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As honour, troops of friends, I must not look to have; 

But iu their 8tc«*ul, c'urses not loud but deep, 

Mouth-hoiiour, breath, which ftic poor heart 
Would fain deny and dare not. " p. '26 — 30. 

In treating of the Julius Ousar, Mr H. extracts the following 
rfiort scene, and praises it so highly, and, in nur opinion, so 
justly, that vve cannot resist the temptation of extracting it too, 
together with his brief commentary. 

Jhutus, The games are done, and Ca:sar is returning. 

CasHJis, As tliey pass by, pluck Casca by the sleeve, 

And he will, ader liis sour fashion, tell you 
What has proceeded worthy note to day. 

Bnttus, I will do so ; but look you, Cassius— 

Hie angr}' spot dotli glow on Ca\siir s brow, 

And all the rest look like a chidden train. 

Calpimrnia’s cheek is pale ; and Cicero 
Looks with such ferret and such liory eyes, 

\h we have seen him in the Capitol, 

Being crost in conference by some senators. 

Cas,shi}{, Casca will tell us what the matter is* 

C(csar, Antonius 

Anions/. Ca'sar? 

C(vs(ir, Let me have men about me that are fat. 

Slock -headed men, and such as sleep a-nights : 

Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look, 

He thinks loo niucTi ; such men arc dangerous. "'s 
Antoni/. Fear him not, Ctesar, he's nut dangerous: 

He is a noble Koman, and well given, 

Cremr. Would he were fatter ; but I fear him not : 

Ye! if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 

So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much ; 

He is a great observer ; and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men. lie loves no plays, 

As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music : 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort, 

As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit, 

That could be mov’d to smile at any thing. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s case 
AVhilst they behold a greater than themselves ; 

And therefore are they very dangerous. 

I ratlier tell thee what is tube fear’d 
ILian what I fear ; for tdways I am Caesar. 

Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 

And tell me truly what thoii think’st of him. ” 

* We know hardly any pjissage more expressive of the genius of 
SlfcaJ'jt^pear tliaa this. It is as if he had been actually present, had 
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known the different characters and what they thought of one another, 
and had taken down wliat he hdard and saw, their looks, words, and 
gestures, just as they happened. ’ p. S6, 37. 

We may add tiie following as a specimen of the moral and 
political reflections which tliis author has intermixed with his 
criticisms. 

* Shakespear has in this play and elscw'hcre shown die same pene- 
tration into political character and the springs of public events as in- 
to those of every-day life. For instance, the v/hole design to liber- 
ate their country fails from the generous temper and overweening con- 
fidence of Brutus in the goodness of their cause.and the assistance 
of others* Thus it has always been. Those who mean vveii them- 
selves think well of others, and fall a prey to their sjecurify* "J'he 
friends of liberty trust to the professions of others, because they are 
themselves sincere, and endeavour to secure the public good with 
the least possible liurt to its enemies, vvlio have no regard to any 
thing but their own unprincipled ends, and stick at nothing to ac- 
complish tliem. Cassius was better cut out for a cons^nrator. His 
heart ]>rompted liis head. His habitual jealousy made liim fear diti 
worst that might happen, and his irritability of temper added to his 
mveftTuey of purjmse, and siiarpeiu'd his patriotism. The mixtd 
nature of his motives made him fitter to contend with bad men. The 
vices are never so vix‘11 employed as in combating one anotlier. Ty- 
ranny and servility are to be dealt with after their own fashion : other- 
wise', they will triumph over those who spare them, and finally pro- 
nounce tfieir funeral panegyric, as Antony did tluit of Brutus. 

** .Vll the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Ca'^ar : 

He only in a giaicral honest tliought 

And common good to all, made one of them. ” p. 3S, 39* 

The same strain is rcbU/ned in his remarks on Coriolanus. 

‘ Shakespear seems to have had a leaning to the arfiitrary side of 
the question, perhaps from some ft eiing of contempt for his owii 
origin ; and to have spared no occasion of baiting the rabble. What 
he says of them is very true ; what he says of dieir betters is also 
very true, though he dwells less upon it. — The causi: of the people 
is indeed but little calculated as a subject for poetry : it admits of 
rhetoric, which goes into argument imd explanation, but it presents 
no immediate or distinct images to die mind. The imagination is lui 
exaggerating and exclusive faculty. The understanding is a dividing 
and measuring faculty. The one is an ari^tonratical, tlie other a re- 
publican faculty. 'Hie principle of poetry is a very anti-levclling 
principle. It aims at eftect, it exists by coJitrast. It is every tiling 
by* excess. It pute the individual for the specit>s, tlie one above the 
infinite many, miglit before right. A lion hunting a flock of sheep 
is a more poetical object than tJicy ; and w^e even* take part w irh the 
lordly beast, because our vanity or some other feeling makes as di?;- 
5 
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jHKod to place ourselves in t!ie situati^ of the strongest party. There 
18 iiotlung Iteroical in a multitude of miserable rogues not wishing to 
bi; starved, or complaining that they are like to be so : but when a 
single mail comes forward to brave their cries and to make them sub- 
mit to the last indignities, from mere pride and self-\yill, our admira- 
tion of his prowess is immediately converted into contempt for their 
pusillanimity. We had rather be the oppressor than the oppressed. 
The love of power in ourselves and the admiration of it in others are 
both natural to man ; the one makes him a tyrant, the other a slave. * 
p.C9 ^ 72 . 

There are many excellent remarks, and several fine quota- 
lions, 111 the disca^^bion ou Troiliis and Cressida. As this is no 
loiitrer an acted flay* we venture to give one extract, with Mr 
H.'s short observ.'uions, which perfectly express our opinion of 
its merits. 

‘ It cannot he said of Shakespear, as said of some one, that 
he was ‘ without overflowing full. * He w'as full, even to overflowing. 
He gave heaped measure, running over. This was his greatest fiiilt. 
He was .only in danger ‘ of losing distinction in his thoughts ’ (tij 
borrow his own expression) 

“As doth a battle when they charge on heaps 
The enemy flying. ” 

< There is another passage, th(5 speecit of Ulysses to Achilles, show- 
ing him the thankless nature of popularity, wliich has a /till greater 
depth of moral observation and richness of illustration than the 
former. 

“ IJlt/sses. Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back|^ 
Wherein he puts alms for Oblivion ; 

A great-siz’d monster of ingratitudes ; 

'fhose scraps are good deeds past, 

Which are devour’d as fast as they are made, 

Forgot as soon as done ; PersevTance, dear my lord, 

. Keeps Honour bright : to have done^ is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. Take the instant way \ 

For Honour travels in a strait so narrow, 

That one but goes abreast ; keep then the path, 

For Emulation hath a thousand sons, 

That one by one pursue ; if you give way. 

Or hedge aside from the direct forth-right, 

Like to an entered tide they all rush by, 

And leave you hindmost - 

Or, like a gallant horse f^lfit in first rank, 

O’er-run and trampled on : then what they do in presctit, 

I'lio’ less than yours in past, must o’ertop yours : 

For Time is like a fashionable host, 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by tlf hand^ 
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And with his arms outstretch’d, as he would fly, 

Grasps in the cojuor : the Welcome ever smiles, 

And Farowel goes out sighing. O, let not virtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was ; for beauty, wit, 

Iligli birth, vigour of hone, desert in service, 

Love, fricndsliip, cliarity, are subjects all 
To envious atid ealuiimiating time : 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 

That dll, witli one conseiU, praise new-born gauds, 

Though they are made and moulded of things past. 

‘ The throng oi‘ images in the above lines is piodiglous; and th.oufth 
they hometinics Jostle against one another, they ev^aywlu rc riusu .ind 
carry on the feeling, wliicli is metaphysically true and pj’ofound. ’ 
p. 85-87. 

This chapler ends with an ingenious parallel between the gt'-- 
niiis of Chaucer aii.d tlmt of ISbakespeare, which we have not 
room to iubCi t, 

The foilovMtig obscrv:Uious on Hamlet arc very characteristic 
of Mr fL’s manner of wrilir^g in the work now before us; in 
which ho contiiunily appears acute, de'^uitory and capricious— 
with great occasional felicity of concoptiou and expres^don — fre- 
quent rashness and earclos^ness — constant warmlh of admiration 
for bis author — and stone fits of extravagance and folly, into 
which he serins to he hurried, either by the hasty kindling of 
his zeal as he prr.ceeds, or by a scliwillcd deterraination not to 
be balked or baliicd in any thing he has taken it into his head 
he should say. 

‘ Hamlet i.s a name : hi.« speeches and sayings but the idle coiirngo 
of (he j)f>et’s brain. ^Vhat then, are iIkw not real ? Tliey are as 
real as our own tJiongbts. Their reality is in the reader’s mind. It 
is ?L'e who are Haiulet. Tliis play has a phrophetic truth, which 
above that of lustor\\ Whoever has become thoughtful aiul inelan- 
rlioly throngh his'ov. n mishaps or those of others ; whoever has borne 
about with him the clouded brow of reflection, and thought hiinseli’ 
“ too much i* tlf sun ; ” w hoover has seen the golden lamp of day 
<limniod by envious mists rising in his own breast, aiid could find in 
the world imfore him only a dell blank, w itJi nothing left remarkable 
in it ; whoever lias known the pangs of despised love, the insolence 
of office, or the spurns wliich patient merit of the unworthy takts ; *’ 
he who has felt his mii\d»sink within him, and sadness cliiyg to his 
heart like a malady; w’ho has had his hopes blighted and his yoiuh 
staggered by the apparitions of strange tilings ; who cinmot be w ell 
at ease, while he sees evil hovering near him like a spectre ; who:e 
pow'ers of action have been eaten uj) by thought ; he to whom ilie 
universe seems infinite, and himself nothiiig ; whoie of 

i-^oul makes him cardess of coiwqucnces, nnd who goci to a play, 
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as^ his best resource to shove off, to a second remove^ the evils of 
life, by a mock-representation of them. This is the true Hamlet. 

^ We have been so used to this traj;cdy, that we hardly know how 
to criticise it, any iitotc than' we should know how to describe our 
own faces. But we must make such observations as we can. It is 
the one of Shakespear s plays that we think of oftenest, because it 
abounds most in striking reHections on human life, and fjecause the 
distresses of Hamlet are tnmsterred, by the turn of his mind, to the 
general account of Inunanity. Whatever lmj)pens to him, we ap])Iy 
to ourselves, because he applies it so himself as a means of genera! 
reasoning. He is a groat moralizer , and what niiskos him wortli at- 
tending to is, that he moralizes on his own feelings and experienci': 
He i» not a C(>mmonj)lace pedant. If Lea?- shows tl>e greatest depth 
of piissioii, Hamlet is the most remarkahle for the ingenuity, ori- 
ginality, and unstudied development of character. Shakespear had 
more iiragiumimity than any other poet, aiu{ hii Jvas shenv^n more of Jt 
in this piriy than in any other. There is no attempt to three an intc* 
rest : every thing is lel‘t for tiim^ and circumstances to unfold. The 
zjtteution is excited \vith'out effort; the incidents succetd each other 
its matters of course; the characters think, and speak, ami ai‘t just 
as tJiey might do, if left entirely to themselvi's. There is no set 
ptiqxxse, no straining at a point, llie observations arc? suggc\sted l)y 
the passing scene — the gusts of passiem come and go like sounds of 
music borne on the wind. The whole play is an exact transcript of 
what might fx? supposed to have taken ])lace at the court of Den- 
mark, at the remote in?riod of time fixed upon, Ixdbre the modc'rn 
relincMuonts in iiiornls and msmncrs were heard cd’. It would liave 
been interesting enough to have been admitted as a by-stander in 
«nch a scone, at such a time, to have heard and seen something of 
Avhat was going on. But. here we arc more than spectators. VVe 
have not ewdy “ the outward pageants and the signs of grief, ” hut 

we have that within which passes show.” Wo rcvul the tliouglits 
of the heart, we catch the passions living as they rise. Other dra- 
matic writers give us very fine versions and paraphrases of natmv; 
hut Shakespear, together with lus own comment, gives us the origi- 
nal text, that w'e may judge for ourselves. This is a great ad\ antag(?. 

‘ The character of Hamlet is itself a pure effusion of genius. It 
is not a character marked by strength of will, or even of passion, 
but by refinement of thought and sentiment. Hamlet is as little of 
the hero as a man can well be : but be is a young and princely no- 
vice, full of high enthusiasm and quick sensibility, — the sport of cir- 
cumstances, questioning wdth fortune, and refining on his own feel- 
ings, and forced from the natural bias of his disposition by the 
strangeness of his sitnation. ^ p. 104 — 107* 

His account of the Tempest is all pleasingly written, especially 
"his remarks on CaKban ; hut we rather give our reader^ his spe- 
Culfiiions on Bottom and W associates* 
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* Bottom the \V’caver is a character that lia*? not had justice done 
him. He is tlic most romantic of mechanics ; He follows a sedentary 
trade, and he is accordingly represented as conceited, serious, and 
tantastical. He is ready to undertake any thing- and every thing, as 
if it was as much a matter of course as the motion of his loom anti 
sliuttle. He is lor playing the tyrant, the lover, the lady, the lion. 

He will roar that it shall do any man’s heart good to bear him 
and this being objected to as impro})er, he still h.\s a resource in liis 
good opinion ot‘ himself, and “ will roar you an ‘twere any nightin- 
gale. ” Snug the Joiner is the moral man of the ]>icce, who proceeds 
by measurement and discretion in all things. Yon see him witli Ins 
rule and compasses in his hand. “ Have you the iion’s part written r’ 
Pray you, if it be, give it mef, for I am slow of stv\tl). ” — You may 
do it extempore, ” says Qiiiuce, “ for it is notiilng but roaring. '* 
Starveling the Tailor keeps the peace, and (jhjecr^ to the lion and 
the drawn sword. “ I believe we must lueve ihe killing out wlicu 
all’s done. ” Starveling, however, does not start the objections him- 
self, but seconds them when made by others, as if lie had not sj>irit 
to express Iiis lears ^vithout encouragvanent. It is t(.u» much to sup- 
pose all this iiilentional ; but it very luclJly falls out io. ‘ p. 127. 

Mr H. admires Romeo and Juliet rather too innch— though 
liis encoiniuni on it is about the most eloc|ueut part of his per- 
formance: But we really cannot sympaihi/e with all the conceits 
and puerilities that occur in this play; lor instance, this cxlior- 
tation to Night, which Mr II has extractefi for [)raisc—- 
‘ Give mo my Komeo— and wlien he shall die, 

Take him, and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the Jace of heaveii so line, 

That ail the world will be in love with Night, ’ &c. 

We agree, however, with less reservaDon, in his rapturous 
encomium on Lear — but can afford no exira(‘t«. The following 
speculation on the character of Falstaff’is a striking, and, on the 
whole, a favourable specimen of our author's uufnner. 

‘ \N"it is often a meagre substitute for pleasureable sensation ; an 
olfusion of s])leen and petty spite at the Coinfuvis of otiiers, from feel- 
ing none in itself. Falstalf *s wit is an emanation of a fine constitu- 
tion; an exuberance of good-humour and good-nature ; an overflow- 
ing of his love of laughter, and good-fellowship ; a giving vent to 
his hearths ease and over-contentment with himself and othcr.s, fie 
would not he in character if he were not so fat as he is ; for there is 
the greatest keeping in the boundless luxury of his imagination and 
the pampered self-indulgence of his pliysicid a])petitcs» He manures 
Sind nourishes his mind with jests, as he does liis body with sack and 
sugar. He carves out his jokes, as he would a capon, or u haunch of 
venison, where there is cut and come dgnin; and pours out \ijmn them 
the oil of gladuc\^s. His tongue drops fatness, luid in die ciminbers 

li J 
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6f his brain it snows of meat and drink. ” He keeps np pcrpet\ial 
holiday and open house, and we live with him in a round of invita- 
tions to a rump and dozen. — Yet we arc not to suppose that he w’as a 
mere sensualist. All this is as much in imagination as in reality. His 
??ensuality does not engross and stupify his other faculties, but ascends 
me into the brain, clears away all the dull, crude vapours that environ 
it, and makes it full of nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes. ” His 
imagination keeps up the ball after his senses have done with it. He 
seems to have even a greater enjoyment of the freedom from restraint, 
of good cheer, of his ease, of his vanity, in the ideal exaggerated 
descriptions which he gives of them, than in fact. He never tails to 
enrich his discourse w’ith allusions to eating and drinking, but we ne- 
ver see him at table. Ite carries his otv^n larder about with him, and 
he is himself “ a tun of man. His pulling out the bottle in the field 
of battle is a joke to show his contempt for glory accompanied with 
danger, his systematic adherence to his Ej)icurean philoso]^)hy in tlie 
most trying circumstances. Again, such is his deliberate exagg(ira- 
tion of his own vices, that it do(.‘s not seem quite certain whether the 
account of Jiis hostess's bill, found in his pocket, with such an otit- 
of-the-way charge for capons and sack with only one halfpenny-worth 
of bread, was not put there by himself as a trick to humour tlw* jest 
upon his favourite propensities, and as a conscious caricature of him- 
self. 

‘ The secret of FalstafF's wit is for the most part a masterly jiresencc 
of mind, an absolute self-possession, which nothing can disturb. Hi» 
rqiartees are involuntary suggestions of his selt-love ; instinctive eva- 
sions of everything that threatens to interrupt the career of his triuiri- 
phant jollity and self-couiplacency. His very size floats him out of 
all his difficulties in a sea of rieli conceits ; and be turns round on 
the pivot of his convenience, with every occasion and at a moment’s 
warning. His natural repugnance to every unpleasai>t thought or cir- 
cumstance, of itself makes light of objections, and provokes the mo^C 
extravagant and licentious answers in^iis own justification. His in- 
difference to' tritth puts no check upon his invention ; anti the more 
improbable and unexpected his contrivances are, the more happily 
does he seem to be delivered of them, the anticipation of their ettect ^ 
acting as a stimulus to the gaiety of hrfe fancy. The success of one 
adventurous sally gives him spirits to undertake another : he deals ul-- 
ways in round numbers, and his exaggerations and ex ( uses are “ open, 
palpable, monstrous as the father that begets them. " ’ p. 18D — 192. 

It is lime, however, to make an end of this. We are not in 
the humoar to discuss any points of learning with this author; ami 
onr readers now see well enough what sort of Ijook he has written. 
We shall ooneJude with hh remarks on Shakespeare\s style of 
Comedy, introduced in the acedunt of the T’welfth Night. 

‘ This is justly considered as one of the most delightful of Shaken 
spear's comedies. It is full of sweetness and pleasantry. It is 
perhaps too good-natured for comedy. It lias little sutircr ami a# 
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spleen. It aims at the ludicrous rather than ihe ridiculous. It makes 
us laugh at the follies of mankind, not despise them, and still less 
bear any ill-will towards them. Shakespear’s comic genius resem- 
bles the bee rather in its povier of extracting sweets from weeds or 
poisons, than in leaving a sting behind it. He gives the most amus- 
ing exaggeration of the prevailing foibles of his characters, but in 
way that they tliemselves, instead of being offended at, would almost 
join in to humour ; he rather contrives opportunities for them to show 
themselves off in the ha))piest lights, than renders them contemptible 
in tlu? perverse construction of the w'it or malice of others. 

‘ There is a certain stage ofsociety, in which p(?ople. become consci- 
ous of their peculiarities and absurdities, affect to disguise what they 
are, and set up pretensions to what they are not. This gives rise to a 
corresponding style of' comedy, the object of which is to detect the 
disguises of self-love, and to make reprisals on these preposterous 
assumptions of vanity, by marking the contrast between tJie real and 
tiu' afiected character as severely as possible, and denying to those, 
who would impose on us for what they are not, even the merit 
winch they have. This is the comedy of artificial life, of wit and 
satins siit li as ne see it in Congreve, Wycherley, Vanbrugh, 

'fo this Mieetvds a state of society fiV>m which the same sort of 
affeci.itio'i and pretence are banished by a greater knowledge of 
rhe u'orld, or l)y their successful exposure on the stage ; and which, 
by neuiraii/ing the materials of comic character, both natural and 
artificial, leaves no comedy at all — but the sentJ7)iC7ifaL Such is our 
modern t.omedy, I’here is a period in the progress of manners an- 
terior to both these, in which the foibles and follies of individuals 
are of njiture's planting, not tlie growth of art or study; in which 
they are therefore unconscious of tin ni themselves:, or care not wlu> 
knows them, if tliey c:ni but have their whim out ; and in which, as 
rhe-’e no attempt ai imposition, the sjiectators ratluT receive plea- 
sure frOiU humouring the inclinations of tiw* persons tliey langli at, 
than Wi'h to give .them pain by exposing tlieir absurdity. This may 
be celled the comedy of. nature ; and it is llie comedy which we ge- 
nemjiv Hnd in Sliakcspear. — Whether the analy'ds here given be just 
or not, tlie spirit of' his comedies is evidently quite distinct from that 
of the autliors above mentioned, as it is in its essence tlie same with 
tluit of (Jervantes, and also very frequently of Moliere, though he 
was more syslemutic in his extravagance than Shakespenr. Shake- 
sjjear's C(unedy js of a prist<)ral and poetical cast. Foil}" is indigen- 
ous to the soil, and shoots out with native, happy, uucliccked luxuri- 
ance. Absurdity has every encouragement afforded it ; and nonsense 
has room to llonrisli in. ]\h)lhing is stunted by tin' churlish, icy hand 
of iiidil:era:ce or severity. 'J'hc p<5et runs riot iu a (cnci it, and 
idolizes a quibble. His wliole object is to turn the meano t or rud- 
est objects to a pleasurable account. 1 he relish wdiicJi lee has of a 
pun, or of tim quaint hmuour of a low" characli'r, does not interi’ero 
with the delight with whici! he describes a beautiful image, or the 
p/Ost refin;d love. ,Tho clown's foictd jests do not spoil the sweety 
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ncBs of the character of Viola ; the same house is big enough to hold 
Malvolio, the Countess, Maria, Sir Toby, and Sir Andrew Ague- 
oheek. r\)r instance, nothing can fall much lower than this last 
character in intellect or morals : yet how are his weaknesses nursed 
and dandled by Sir Toby into something “ high fantastical, ’’ when 
on Sir Andrew’s commendation of himself for dancing and fencing. 
Sir Toby answers — “ Wherefore are these things hid ^ Wherefare 
have these gifts a curtain before them? Arc they like to take 
dust like I^Trs MolFs picture? Why dost thou not go to cliurdi in a 
galiiard, and come home in a coranto ? IVIy very walk should be 
a jig ! I w ould not so much as make water but in a cinque-pace. 
What dost thou mean ? Is this a world to hide virtues in ? J did 
think by the excellent constitution of thy leg, it was framed under 
the star of a galliard ! — How Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, ai\d the Clown 
afterwards c/iir/) over iheir enps, how they “ rouse the iiiglit-owl in a 
catch, able to draw’ three souls out of one weaver? ” AVhat can be 
better than Sir 1\»by's unanswerable answer to Malvolio, Dost 
thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes 
and ale ? ” — In a w’ord, the best turn is given to everything, instead 
of the worst. Tlicre is a constant infusion of the romantic and en - 
thusiastic, in proportion as tfie characters are natural and sincere ; 
whereas, in the more artificial style of comedy, everything gives w ay 
to ridicule and indifference, there being nothing left but alfectation 
on one side, and incredulity on the other. * p. 255-259. 


Art. X. Biographta lAicraria ; or Biographical Shefehes of 
Ml/ LAtcrat^ TA/'e and Opiiiiims. By S. Collridge, Esc], 
2 voL One Guinea. Fenner, 1817. 

^T^here are some things readable in these, volumes ; — and if 
A- the learned author could only have been persuaded to 
make them a little more conformable to their title, wc have no 
doubt that they wunild have been the most popular of all his 
productions. Unfortunately, however, this work is not so pro- 
perly an account of bis Life and Opinions, as an Apology for 
them. * It will be found, ’ says cur Auto-Biographer, ‘ that 
the least of what 1 have written concerns myself personally. ’ 
What then, it may be asked, is the work taken up with ? 
With the announcement of an explanation of the autlioFs Poli- 
tical and Philosophical creed, to be contained in another work 
— with a prefatory introduction t)f 200 pages to an Essay on 
the difference between Fancy and Imagination, which was in- 
tended lo form part of this, but has been suppressed, at tlie 
miue.<itof a judicious friend, as unintelligible — with a catalogue 
of Mr Southey’s domestic virtues, and author-like qualifications 
^a candid defence of the Lyrical Ballads. — a critique on Hv 
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Wordsworth^ poetry— quotations from the Friend— and at- 
tacks on the Edinburgh Review. There are, in fact, oi ly two 
or three passages in the work which relate to the details of tlie 
author’s life, — such as the account of his school-education, and 
of his setting up the Watchman newspaper. We shall make 
sure of the first of these curious dociiinerits, before we com- 
pletely lose ourselves in the multiplicity of his speculative opi- 
nions. 

‘ At school, I enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a sensi- 
ble, though at the same time, a very severe master, the llev. James 
JlowytT, many years Head Micster of the (jiammar-8choo], (Jirist’s 
Hospital. He early moulded my tas-te to the preference of Demos- 
thenes to Cicero, of Homer and Theocritus to Virgil, and again, of 
Virgil to Ovid. He habituated me to compare laicrctius (in such 
extracts as I then read), Terence, and, above all, the chaster poems 
of Cutudiis, not only with the Homan poets of the so (’ailed silver 
and brazen ages, but Avith even those ol‘ the Augustan era ; and, on 
gr(»iinds of plain sense, and universal logic, to see and assert the su- 
periority of the former, in the truth and nativeness l>oih of their 
thouglits and diction. At the .same tinu’ that we \\(‘re studying the 
(b’cek tragic poets, he made us read Shakespeare and Milton as les- 
sons : and they Averc the lessons, too, which re(|uired most time and 
trouble to brlwr^icpy so as to escape his censure. 1 learnt from him, 
that Toetry, oven that of the loftiest, and, seemingly, that of the 
Avil dost odes, had a logic of its own, as severe as that of science*; 
and more difficult, because more subtle, ntore complex, and depend- 
ent on more, and more fugitixe cause.s. In the truly great poets, he 
Avould say, there is a rea>on assignable, not only for every word, but 
for the position (»f every word; and I aax‘ 11 remember, that, availing 
himself of the synonimcs to the Homer of Didymus, he made us at- 
tempt to show, A\itii regaivl to each, %k)Iuj it would not have answered 
1 he same purpose and vJierein consisted the peculiar litiiess of the 
Ax ord in the origHial text. 

^ 1 had ju'^f enti’rcd on m> seventeenth year, when the Sotniets of 
Afr HiiaaIcs, twenty in number, and just then published in a quarto 
]>an)piilet, were tirst made known iuid presented to me, by a sehool- 
felioAii who liiui (juitted us ibr the lhuver.'sit\ , and who, during the 
wliole time lliat he was in our first form ((>r, in our school lar.gua::e, 

1 (iunciAx), had been my patron and protector. I refer to Dr Alid- 
illeron. the truly learned, and every way excellent Bishop of C'au 
cMtta — ‘ Qui laudibus amplis 

Jngcniuni celehrare meuni, calaniumque solebat, 

C'alcar agens animo validum. Non omnia terras 
Obnita! Vivit amor, vivit dolor I Ora negator 
Dulcia cons])lcere ; at Here et lueminisse reiictum cst, ’ 

Ptir, Kp. [Ah. 7. A*/?. 1. 

‘ It Avas a double pleasure to me, and still remains a tender recol- 
lection, that 1 should hove received from a friend so revered, tin* hrst 
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knowledge of a poet, by whose works, year after year, I was so eo- 
tliusiaatically delighted and inspired. My earliest acquaintances will 
not have forgotten the undisciplined eagerness and impetuous zeal, 
with which I laboured to make proselytes, not only of rny compani- 
ons, but of all with w^lioni I conversed, of whatever rank, and in 
whatever place. As my school finances did not permit me to pur- 
chase co])ies, I made, witliin less than a yc^ar and an half, more than 
forty transcriptions, as the best presents I could oifi-r to those who 
had in any way won my regard. And, with almost cqua] delight, 
did I receive the three or four following publications of tlie same 
author. 

‘ Though I have seen and loiown eu/iugli ol* inankiiul to be well 
aware that 1 shall perhaps stand alone in niy civt il, and tluit it will 
be wtH, if I subject mjself to no worse charge tlien that of singula- 
rity; I am not thoielore deterred from avowing, tliat T miiard, and 
e-ver have rc^gartlcd the obligations of ioti ikct most sacred 

of the claims of gradtud#*. A valuahh' invMigi'.r, oi a pa/f icean!' train 
of fhouglits, gi\('S me additional plr-ra.rc, wL'tn 1 can sahly refer 
and atiribute it to the eouveivation or conespor.fl* ate of another. 
My obligations to Mr Bowdes v/ore indeed important, and (or radietil 
good. Al n \rrif 'prematin e e\ni bcjhn: JifU'cntii tjvar^ 1 had 

betvildrrrd in meht phi/ sicks, and hi Uu olopaal ahilrtrcn's/j, No* 

ihiiip else pleased me. Historic (tml pariitidur faefs^ lo.st all l>i!ncsf hi 
wy mind, P<U!try (tlioiigh for a sch<)o*-boy ol‘ tliat ii^e, 1 was above' 
par in English versiheation, and had already pro«Juced two or three 
compositions which, I may venture to say, without reicreime to my 
age, were somewhat above mediocrity, and whic h iiad gained mo more 
credit, tlian the suimd, good sense of my old uuu^ter was at all pleas- 
c'd w'iih) — pGCiry itself, j/ea novels and romances^ became insipid, to me. 
fn my friendless wanderings on our le(ive‘da/p\ (for I was an orphan, 
and h^d scarcely any connexions iii London), highly wars 1 dciighted, 
if any passenger, especially if he wi re dro.t in black, would enter 
into conversation with me. For I soon found the 'means of directing 
it to my favourite subjects 

Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate, 

Fiy/d fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute, 

And found no end in v/andering mazes lost. 

* This preposterous pursuit was, beyond doubt, injurious, both to 
my natural powers, and to the progress of my culueaticm. It would 
perhaps have been dei^tructivc, had it been continued; but from this 
i wuts ausj)ici()usly withdrawn, partly indeed by au accidental intro- 
duction to an amiable hjiiuily, chiefly however by the genial influence 
of a style of poetry, so tender, and yet so manly, so natural and 
rerJ, and yet so dignified and harmonious, as the? sonneis, «Me, of Mr" 
Tiowies I AVT'li were; it lor me, pe^rluqss. had l never relapsed into the 
same nu ntal disease; if I had couliimed to pluck I he flower, and 

ap tiU‘ havvcsSt from tlic cultivated surface, instead of delving in 
the e.uwlu'k'some cpiickijiKcr miucs of luctapliysic depths. But if in, 
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after-time I have sought a refuge from bodily pain and mismanaged 
sensibilitj% in abstruse researches, which exercised the strengtli and 
subtlety of the ^understanding, without awakening the feelings of the 
heart; still there was a long and blessed interval, daring which ray 
natural faculties M^(*re allowed to expand, and my origmal tendencies 
to develop themselves — my fancy, and the love of nature, and the 
5ense ot‘ beauty in forms and sounds. ' p. 17 - 

Mr Coleridge seems to us, Ironi this early cnssocialion, to over- 
rate the merits of Bowles’s Sonnets, winch he prefers to Warton’s, 
which last wc, in our turn, prefer to Wordsworth’s, and indeed 
to any Sonnets in the language. ITc cannot, however, be said 
to overrate the extent of the intellectual obligations which he 
thinks he owes to his favourite wTitcr. If the study of Mr 
Bowles’s poems could have effected a permanent cure of that 
‘ prcpostcious ’ slate of mind which he has above described, his 
gratitude, wc admit, should beboundJass: But the disease, we 
iear, was in the njind itself; and the study of poetry, instead 
of counteracting, only gave force to the original propensity; 
and Mr Coleridge has ever since, from the combiner! forces of 
poetic levity and metaphysic bathos, been trying to fly, not in 
the nir, l)ut under ground — playing at hawk and buzzard be- 
tween sense and nonsense, — floating or sinking in fine Kantcan 
fattgorle'., in a state of suspended animation ’twixt dreaming 
and awake, — (juitling the plain ground of ‘ history and particular 
hicts’ for the first biuterfly theory, fancy-bred from the mag- 
gots of his brain, — going up in an air-balloon filled wdtli fetid gas 
iVom the writings of Jacob Behiucn aTid the mystics, and com- 
ing down in a parachute made of U^c soiled and fashionable 
leaves of the Morning Post, — promising us an account of the In- 
tellectual System of the Universe, and putting us off with a re- 
ference to a promised dissertation on the I-.ogos, introductory to 
:in intended conwnentary on the entire Gospel of St John. In 
the above extract, ite tells us, with a degree of naivete not usual 
with him, that, ‘ even before hik fifteenth year, history and par- 
ticular facts had lost all interest in his miiul. ’ Yet, so little is 
he himself aware of the in{liience which this feeling still con- 
tinues to exert ovtr his mind, and of the way in which it ha> 
mixed itself up in his pbdosophical faith, that he afterwards 
makes it the test and definition of a sound uudevstanding and 
true genius, that ‘ the mind is atlcclcd by thoughts, rather 
than by things j and only then feels the rctjuisitc interest even 
for the most important events and accident*^, when by means 
of meditation they have passed into tiion^^hts, ’ p. 'iO. Wo 
do not see, after this, what right Mr C. luis to complain of 
those who say tliat he is neither the mrsi literal nor logical 
of mortal,*? ; and the v\or;tt that has ever been said of iiiin 
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that he is the least so* If it is the proper business of the phi- 
losopher to dream over theories, and to neglect or gloss over 
facts, to fit them to his theories or his conscience ; we confess 
we know of few writers, ancient or modern, who have come 
nearer to the perfection of this character than the author be- 
fore us. 

After a desultory and unsatisfactory attempt (Chap. II.) to 
account for and disprove the common notion of the irritability 
of authors, Mr Coleridge proceeds (by what connexion we know 
not) to a full, true and particular account of the personal, do- 
mestic, * and literary habits of his friend Mr Southey, — to all 
which we have but one objection, namely, that it seems quite 
unnecessary, as we never heard them impugned, — except indeed 
by the Antijacobin writers, here quoted by Mr Coleridge, who 
is no less impartial as a friend, than candid as an enemy. The 
passage altogether is not a little remarkable. 

* It is not, however, ’ says our author, ‘ from grateful recollections 
only, tiiat I have been impelled thus to leave these my deliberate sen- 
timents on record; but in some sense as a debt of justice to the man, 
whose name hits been so often connected with mine, ibr evil to which 
he is a straiigc‘r,^ As a specimen, I subjoin part of a note from tlie 
* lk'autic‘s of the Anti- Jacobin, ’ in which, having previously inform- 
ed the Public that I had been dishonoured at Cainl)ridge for preach- 
ing Deism, at a time when, ibr my youthful ardour in defence of 
Cliristianity, I was decried as a liigot by Jie proselytes of French 
philosophy, tlie writer concludes A\ith the«e ’words — ^ Since thh tim** 
he Iifi.s left his' miive amnlrif^ covijnemcd \.ttizcn of ihc xvorifiy lift his 
jooor children Jatherlcs's, and Iji.^ 'iiij'c dr^tiiidc. Ex his di'ice hi ^ friends^ 
Lanih and Sonthej/, ' ‘ \\ idi severest trntli, ’ continues Mr Coleridge* 
‘ it may be asserted, that it would not be easy to seiei t two iu«. i\ 
more exemplary in their domestic aOectlonh, than those wlion' names 
were thus printed at full length, as in the same Va'nk of morals with 
a denounced infidel and fugitive, who had left his children fatlurles^, 
and his wife destitute! Is H sntprisiji^ that manif good men rema/ned 
longer /Iwn •perhaps ihry alhcrtvisc xvcmld have done, adverse to a patty 
^hich enennraged and openly rewarded the authors (f such 
calfnn flies?* p- 71 . 

With us, we confess the wonder docs not lie tliere : — all that 
surprises us is, that the objects of these atrocious calumnies were 
reconciled to the authors of them j — for tI»o caiumniators were 
rbe party itself. The Cannings, the Giflbrds, and rlie Freres, 
have never made any apology fir the aluise which they then 
heaped upon every nominul friend of freedom; and yet Mr 
Coleridge thinks it necessary to apologize in the name of aii 
good men, for having reniained so long ativcrse toapariy which 
recruited upon such u bounty; and seems not obsCi*re'y to 
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timatr that they had such effectual means of propagating their 
slanders, against those good men who diflered with them, that 
most of the latter found there was no other way of keeping their 
good name but by giving up their principles, and joining in the 
same venal cry against all those who did not become apostates 
or converts, ministerial Editors, and • laurel-honouring Lau- 
reates ' like themselves ! — Whai ! at the very moment when this 
writer is complaining of a foul and systematic conspiracy against 
the characters of himself, and his most intimate friends, he sud- 
denly stops short in his half-finished burst of involuntary indfg- 
nation, and ends with a lamentable allcctation of surprise at the 
othtrwisc unaccountable slowness of good men in yielding im- 
plicit confidence to a party, who had such powerful arts of con- 
version in their hands, — who could svilh impunity, and triumph- 
antly, take away by atrocious calumnies the characters of all who 
disdained to be their tools, — and rewarded wirh honours, places, 
and pensions all those who wTre. This is pitiful enough, we 
confess; but it is too painful to be dwelt on. 

Passing from the Laureate’s old Anlijacobin, to his present An- 
timinivsterial persecutors — ^ Publicly exclaims Mr Coleridge, 
‘ has Mr JSouthey been reviled by men, who (1 would fain hope, 
for the honour of human nature) hurled fire-brands against a 
figure of their own imagination, — have Ids talents been 
depreciated, his principles denounced.’ This is very fine and 
lofty, no doubt; bu we wish Mr C. would speak a little plainer. 
Mr Southey has come voluntarily before the public j and all 
the world has a right to speak of his publications. It is those 
only that have been either depredated or denounced. We are 
not aware, at least, of any attacks that have been made, public- 
ly or privately, on his private life or morality. The charge is, 
that he wrote derrRjcratical nonsense in his youth ; and that he 
has not only taken to write against democracy in his maturer 
age, but has abused and reviled those who adhere to his former 
opinions; and accepted of emoluments from the party which 
formerly calumniated him, for those good services. Mow', what 
has Mr Coleridge to oppose to this ? Mr Southey’s private cha- 
racter ! He evades the only charge brought against him, by 
repelling one not brought against him, except by his Antijaco- 
bin patrons — and answers for his friend, as if he was playing at 
cross-purposes. Some people say, that Mr Southey has desert- 
jed the cause of liberty : Mr Coleridge tells us, that he has not 
separated from his wife. They say, that be has chang'd his 
opinions: Mr Coleridge says, that he keeps his appointments; 
and has even invented a new word, n liability ^ to express his 
excmplarincss in this particular. It is also objected, that thg 
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worthy Laureate was as extravagant in his early writings, as he 
is virulent in his present ones : Mr Coleridge answers, .that he 
is an early riser, and not a late sitter up. It is further alleged, 
that he is arrogant and shallow in political discussion, and cla- 
mours for vengeance in a cowardly and intemperate tone: Mr 
Coleridge assures us, that he cats, drinks, and sleeps moderately. 
It is said that he must either have been very hasty in taking up 
his first opinions, or very unjustifiable in abandoning them for 
their contranes ; and Mr Coleridge observes, that Mr Southey 
exhibits, in his own person and family, all the regularity and 
praiseworthy punctuality of an eight-day clock. With all this we 
have nothing to do. Not only have we said nothing against this 
gentleman’s private virtues, but we have regularly borne testi- 
mony to his talents and attainments as an author, while we have 
been compelled to take notice of his defects. Till this panegy- 
ric of Mr Coleridge, indeed, we do not know where there was 
so much praise of him to be found as in our pages. Does Mr 
Coleridge wish to get a monopoly for criticising the works of 
his friends ? If we had a particular grudge against any of them, 
w’e might perhaps apply to him for his assistance. 

Of Mr Southey’s prose writings we have had little opportunity 
to speak ; but we should speak moderately. He has a clear and 
easy style, and brings a large share of information to most sul)jects 
he handles. But, on practical and political matters, we cannot 
think him a writer of any weight. He has too little sympathy 
with the common pursuits, the follies, the vices, and even the vir- 
tues of tlie rest of mankind, to have any tact or depth of insight 
into the actual characters or manners of men. He is in this re- 
spect a mere book-worm, shut up in his study, and too attentive 
to his literary duty to mind what is passing about him. He has 
no humour. His wit is at once scholastic and vulgar. As to ge- 
neral principles of any sort, we sec no traces of any thing like 
them in any of his writings. He shows the same contempt for 
abstract reasoning that Mr Coleridge has for ‘ history and par- 
ticular facts. ’ Even his intimacy with the metaphysical author 
of • The Friend, ’ with whom he has chimed in, both in poetry 
and politics, in verse and prose, in Jacobinism and Antijaco- 
binism, any time these twenty years, has never inoculated him 
with the most distant admiration of Hartley, or Berkeley, or 
Jacob Behmen, or Spinosa, or Kant, or Fichte, or Schelling. 
His essays ore in fact the contents of his commonplace-book,, 
strung together with little thought or judgment, and rendered 
piaiketabie by their petulant adaptation to party- purposes — ^ full 
of wise saws and modern instances ’ — with assertions for proofs 
—conclusions that savour more of a ha'fiy temper than patient 
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thinking — supported by learned authorities tliat oppress the 
slenderness of his materials, and quarrel with one another. 
But our business is not with him ; and we leave him to his 
studies. 

With chap. IV. begins the formidable ascent of that moun- • 
tainous and barren ridge of clouds piled on precipices and pre^ 
cipiccs on clouds, from the top of which the author deludes us 
with a view of the Promised Land that divides the regions of Fancy 
from those of the Imagination, and extends through ‘200 pages 
with various inequalities and declensions to the end of the vo- 
lume. The object of this long-winding metaphysical march, which 
resembles a patriarchal journey, is to pcint out and settle the 
true grounds of Mr Words wol*th’^ claim to originality as a poet ; 
which, if we rightly understand the deduction, turns out to be, 
that there is nothing peculiar about him ; and that his poetry, 
in so far as it is good for anything at all, is jii^t like any other 
good poetry. The learned author, indeed, judiciously ob^^erves, 
that Mr Wordsworth would never have been ‘ idly and absurdly ' 
considered as ‘ the founder of a school in poetry, ' if he had 
not, by some strange mistake, announced the fact hinibelf in hia 
preface to the Lyrical Ballads. This, it must be owned, looks as 
if Mr Wordsworth thought more of his pcctcliar pretensions than 
Mr Coleridge appears to do, and really furnishes some excuse 
for those who took the poet at his word j for which idle and has- 
ty conclusion, moreover, his friend acknowledges that i/icre was 
some little foundation in diverse silly and puerile passages of that 
collection, equally unworthy of the poet's great genius and clas- 
sical taste. 

We shall leave it to Mr Wordsworth, boweverj to settle 
the relative worthlessness of these poems with his critical pa- 
tron, ipd also to ascertain whether his commentator has dis- 
covered, either his real or his probable meaning in writing that 
Preface, — and should now proceed with Mr Coleridge up those 
intricate and inaccessible steeps to which he invites' our steps. 

• It has been hinted, ' says he, with characteristic simplicity, 

^ that metaphysics and psychology have long been my hobby- 
horse. But to have a hobby-horse, and to be vain of it, are so 
commonly found together, that they pass almost for the same. * 
We owi the soft impeachment^ as Mrs Malaprop says, and can 
with difficulty resist the temptation of iiccepting this invitation 
-—especially as it is accompanied with a sort of challenge. 
•‘Those at least, ' he adds, ‘ who have taken so much pains to 
render nie ridiculous for a pef version of taste, and have sup- 
ported the charge by attributing vStrange notions, to me, on no 
other authority than their own conjectures, owe it to themselves 
as well as to me, not to refuse their attention to my own state- 
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ment of the theory which I do acknowledge, or shrink from the 
trouble of examining the grounds on which I rest it, or the ar- 
guments which I offer in its justification. * But, in spite of all 
this, wc must not give way to temptation — and cannot help 
feeling, that the whole of this discusiiion is so utterly unread- 
able in Mr Coleridge, that it would be most presumptuous to 
hope that it would become otherwise in our bands. We shall 
dismiss the whole of this metaphysical investigation, therefore, 
into the lavv of association and the nature of fancy, by shortly 
observing, that we can by no means agree with Mr C. in re- 
fusing to Hobbes the merit of originality in promulgating that 
law, with its consequences — that we agree with him, generally, 
in liis refutation of Hartley — and that we totally dissent from 
his encomium on Kant and his followers. 

With regard to the claims of the philosopher of Malmesbury as 
the first discoverer of the principle of association, as it is now un- 
derstood among metaphysicians, Mr C\ thinks fit tofkmy it in toio^ 
because Descartes’s work, ^ De Methodo, ’ in which there is an 
intimation of the same doctrine, preceded Hobbes’s ^ De Natu- 
ra Humana’ by a xdiole ymr. — What an interval to invent and 
mature a whole system in ! — But we conceive that Hobbes has a 
strict claim to the merit of originality in this respect, becau'^e he 
is tiie first writer who laid down this principle the Uftd 
universal l(ri<o oi connexion among our ideas:— wliich principle 
Hartley afterwards illustrated and applied to an infinite number 
of particular cases, but did not assert the general theorem itself 
more broadly or explicitly. We deny that the statement of this 
principle, as the connecting band of our ideas, is to be found in 
any of those writeis before Hobbes, whom Mr Coleridge enu- 
merates; Descartes or Melancthon^ or those more ‘ illustrions 
obscure, ' Amnierbach, or Ludovicus Vivea, or even ^istorle. 
It is not the having remarked, that associatirm was on^sonree 
of connexion among certain ideas, that would anticipate this dis- 
covery or the theory of Hartley; but the asserting, that this 
principle was alone sufficient to account for every operation of 
the human mind, and that there was no other source of con- 
nexion among cur ideas, — a proposition which Hobbes was un- 
doubtedly the first to assert, and by the assertion of which 
be did certainly anticipate the system of Hartley ; for all that 
the latter could do, or has attempted to do, after this, was to 
prove the proposition in detail, or to reduce all the phenome- 
na to this one general law. That Hobbes was ui fact ifie 
original inventor of the doctrine of Association, and of the mo- 
dern system ^of philosophy in general, is matter of fact and 
history ; as to which, we are surprised tiiat Mr C. should pro- 
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fess any doubt, and which we had gratified ourselves by illus- 
trating by a series of citations from his greater works, — which 
nothing but a sense of the prevailing indifference to such dis- 
cussions prevents us from laying before our renders. 

As for the great German oracle Kant, we must take the liberty 
to say, that his system appears to Us the most wilful and monstrous 
absurdity that ever was invented. If the French tiieories of the 
mind were too chemical, this is too mechanical : — if the one re- 
ferred every thing to nervous sensibility, the other refers every 
thing to the test of muscular resistance, and voluntary prowess. 
It is an enormous heap of dogmatical and hardened assertions, 
advanced in contradiction to all former systems, and all unsys- 
temalical opininns and Impressions. 1 le has but one method of 
getting over difficulties — when he is at a loss to account for any 
thing, and cannot give a reason for it, he turns short round 
upon the inquirer, and says that it is self-evident. If he can- 
not make good an inference upon acknowledged premises, or 
known methods of reasoning, be coolly refers the wlmlo to a 
new cla-^s of ideas, and the operation of some unknown faculty, 
which he has invented for the purpose, and which he assures 
you must exist,— because there is no other proof of it. His 
whole theory is machinery and scaffolding — an elaborate ac- 
count of what he has undertaken to do, because no one else has 
been able to do it — and an assumption that he has done it, be- 
cause he has undertaken it. If the will were to go for the deed, 
and to be confident were to be wise, he would indeed be the 
prince of philosophers. For example, he sets out with urging 
the indispensable necessity of answering Hume^s argument on 
the origin of our idea of cause and effect ; and because he can 
find no answer to this argument, in the experimental philoso- 
phy, he affirms, that this idea must be * a self-evident truth, 
contained in the. first forms or categories of the understand- 
ing ; ' that is, the thing must be as he would have it, whe- 
ther it is so or not. Again, he argues that external objects 
exist because they seem to exist; and yet he denies that we 
know any thing at all about the matter, further than their 
appearances. He defines beauty to be perfection, and virtue 
to consist in a conformity to our duty; with other such de- 
liberate truisms ; and then represents necessity as incon:>Ist- 
ent with morality, and insists on the existence and certain- 
ty of the free-will as a faculty necessary to explain the mural 
smsc^ which tould not exist without it. This transcenden- 
tal philosopher is also pleased to affirm, in so many wortls, 
that we have neither any possible idea, nor any possible proof 
of the existence of the Soul, God, or Immortality, by means of 
1 
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the ordinary faculties of sense, understanding, or reason ; and 
he therefore (like a man who had been employed to construct- a 
machine for some particular purpose), invents a new faculty, for 
the admission and demonstration of these important truths, 7iamc^ 
//y, ihe py'actical reawn ; in other words, the will or determination 
that these things should be infinitely true because they are in- 
finitely desircabfe to the human mind, — though he says it is ini'- 
possible for the human mind to have any idea whatever of these 
objects, either as true or desirable. But we turn gladly from 
absurdities that have not even the merit of being amusing ; and 
leave Mr Coleridge to the undisturbed adoration of an idol who 
will have few other worshippers in this country, TIis own spe- 
culp^tions arc, beyond all comparison, more engaging. 

Ill Chap. IX. Mr Coleridge, taking leave of that * sound 
booklearnedness ’ which he had opposed, in the Lay Sermon, 
to the upstart pretensions of modern literature, praises the in- 
spired ignorance, upward flights, and inward yearnings of Ja- 
cob Bell men, George Fox and De Thoyras, and proceeds to 
defend himself against the charge of plagiarism, of wliich he 
suspects that he may be suspected by the readers of Schlcge! 
Sind Schelling, when he comes to unfold, in fulness of time, 
the mysterious laws of the drama and the human mind. And 
thereafter, the * extravagant and erring ’ author takes leave of 
the Pantheism of Spino a, of Proclus, and Gemistins-Pletho, of 
the philosopher of Nola, ‘ whom the idolaters of Rome, the 
predecc.ssors of that good old man, the present Pope, burnt as 
an atheist in the ye.ir 1660;^ of the l^oimcvon, or Thing in 
itself; of Fichte’s Ouoo Oudinans, or exoteric (lod ; of Si- 
mon Gryrmu^, Barclay's Argenis, and Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity, from whom the author ‘ cites a cluster of citations, to 
amuse the reader, as with a voluntary before .a sermon ’ — to 
plunge into Chap. X., entitled ‘ A Chapter pf Digressions and 

• Anecdotes, as an interlude preceding that on the Nature and 

• Genesis of the Imagination or Plastic Power ! ’ 

As this latter chapter, by the advice of a correspondent, has been 
omitted, we must make the most of what is left, and ' wander down 
into a lower world obscure and wild, ’ to give the reader an account 
of Mr Coleridge's setting up the Watchman, which is one of 
the first things to which he digt'esses^ in the tenth chapter of his 
Literary Biography. Out of regard to Mr C. as well as to our 
readers, we give our longest extract from this narrative part of 
the work — which is more likely be popular thari any other p?irt 
—and is, upon the whole, more j^easingly written. We cannot 
say much, indeed, either for the wit or the soundness of judg- 
ment it displays^ But it is ah easy, gossipping, garrulous ac- 
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ccviunt of youthful adventures— ‘by a naan sulfidently of 
talking of himself, and sufficiently disposed to magnify small 
matters into ideal importance. 

^ Toward the close of the first year from the time tlxat, in an in-^ 
auspicious hour, I left tlie friendly cloysters, and the happy grove of 
quiet, ever-honoured, Jesus College, Cambridge, I was persuaded, 
by sundry Philanthropists and Antipolcmists, to set on foot a period- 
ical work, entitled The Watchman, that (according to the gene- 
ral motto of the work) all might kuoxv the truths and that the tridh 
might make us free ! In order to exempt it from the stamp-tax, and 
likewise to contribute as little as possible to the supposed guilt of ii 
war against freedom, it was to be pubiishe<l on every eiglith day, 
thirty-two pag:vs, large octavo, closely printed, and price only Four- 
pence. Accordingly, with a flaming prospectus, “ Knowledge is poto- 
e?\ S^c. to tr^ the stale of the politicaL atmosphere, and so forth, I set 
off on a tour to the North, from Bristol to Sheffield, for the purpose 
of procuring customers ; preaching by the way in most of the great 
towns, as a hireless volujiteer, in a blue coat and wJiite waistcoat, 
that not a rag of the vvonian of Babylon might be seen ou me. 
For I was ,at that time, and long after, though a 1‘riiutariaii 
(L c. ad 7iormam Vlutonis) in philosophy, yet a zealous Unitari- 
an in religion; more accurately, I was a psilanlhropist, one of 
those who believe our I^ord to have bi^en the real son of Joseph, and 
who lay the uu\in stress ou the resurrection, rather tluin on thecnici- 
lixion. O ! never cun I remember those days w'ith either shame or 
regret. For I was most sincere, most disinterested ! My opinions 
were indeed iu many and most important points erroneous ; but my 
• heart w'as single. Wealth, rank, life itself then seemed clieap to me, 
conjpared with the interests of (what I believed to be) the truth, a)ul 
the will of my Maker. I cannot even accuse myself of having been 
actuated by vanity ; for in the expansion of my enthusiasm, 1 did not 
tliink of m If self at alh 

^ My campaign co^^menced at Birmingham ; and my first attack 
was on a rigid Calvinist, a tallmv-chandlcr by trade. He was a tail 
dingy man, in whom length was so predominant over bi'eadth, that he 
might almost have been borrow^ed for a foiuidery poker. -0 that face ! a 
face \ I liave it before me at this moment. The lank, black, 

tw'ine-Uke hair, pingifi-uitescent, cut iu a straight line along the black 
stubble of hi» thhi gunpowder ej^'chrows, that looked like a scorched 
after^math from. aTust week's shaving. His coat-collar behi)»d in, 
perfect unison, bpt^ of colour and lustre, with the coarse, yet glib 
cordage, that I S]Ll|>pOfie 'he palled his hair, and whieh> with a bind 
hnvard at thfe of thp^ieck, (the only approach to flexure inJiis 
whplc ^nk in behind ids waistcoat ; while the countenance, 

dark^ very hard, andc’lyith strong per|:)endicular furrows, gave 
notion of sonic '^e looking at me through a,med gridiron, 
ill ^ 0 ^ and iron ! But he wiis one of the thorough-bred , a 

tTiie lover of liberty ; and (I was informed) bad proved to the 
\ Vol.. xxviii. NO* 5b. Kk 
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faction of many, tliat Mr Pitt was on© of the hornis of the second 
beast in tlie Revelation, ’ lAaf spoke like a drap^oyi* A person, to whom 
one of my letters of recommendation had been addressed, was my 
introducer. It was a new event in my life, my first stroke in the new 
business I had undertaken, of an author ; yea, and of an author had- 
ing on his own account. My companion, after some imperfect sen- 
tences, and a nudtituclo of htmis and haas, abandoned the cause to 
his client ; and I commenced an harangue of half an hour to ndle- 
leutheros the tallow-chandler, varying my notes through the whole 
gamut of eloquence, from the ratiocinative to the declamatory, and 
in the latter, from the pathetic to the indignant, I argued, I de- 
gciibed, I promised, I prophesied ; and, beginning with the captivity 
of nations, I ended with the near approach of the millennium ; finishing 
the w'hole with some of my own verses, describing that glorious state, 
out of the Religious Musiugs, — ‘ Sucli delights, 

As float to earth, permitted visitants.! 

When in some hour of solemn jubilee 
The massive gates of Paradise arc thrown 
AVidc open: and forth come in fragments wild 
Sweet echoes of unearthly melodies, 

And odours snatch’d from beds of amaranth, 

And they that from the chrystal river of life 
Spring up on freshen’d wings, ambrosial gales ! * 

‘ My taper man of lights listened mth perseverant and praisewor- 
thy patience, though (as I was afterwards told on conqdaining of 
certain gales that were not altogether ambrosial) it was a melting day 
with him. And what, Sir ! (he said, after a short pause) might the 
cost be ? Only four-pence, (O I how 1 felt the anti-climax, the a- 
bysmal bathos of Xhixt four-pence !) only four-pence^ Sir, each Num- 
ber, to be published on every eighth day. That comes to a deal of 
money at tl^e end of a year. And how much did you say there was 
to be for the money ? Thiriy-txvo pages. Sir ! large octavo, closely 
printed* Thirty and two pages ? Bless me ; 'why, except what I 
does in a family way on the Sabl>alh, that’s more than I ever reads, 
Sir ! all the year round. I am as great a one as any man in Brum- 
magem, SlV 1 for liberty, and truth, and all them sort of things ; but 
as to this, (no offence, I hope, Sir !) I must beg to be excused. 

* So ended my first canvass : from causes that I shall presently 
mention, I made but one other application in person.' *fhis took 
Manchester, to a stately and, opulent wholesale dealer in cot- 
loias. ,He took my It'ttcr of introduction, and having perused it, 
me from head to , foot, and again from . foot to head, and 
.then asked if I had any bill dr invoice of the thing.^ I pre&ented^my 
prospei^a^ to him ; he rapidly skimmed and humnWd ov&c, the first 
side, and^ll more rapidly the second conctudhjg page ; crushed 
it within his fingers and the palm of lii^ limVd then most deliberately 
^nd sign^cunily rubbed and suiootlnid. one pat't ofJier ; 

and lastly, putting it into his pocket,* turned his back oii me with, an 
^ ^mierrim w^ith thc.-;c articles!’ and so without another syllaWoVe- 
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tired into his counting-house — and, I can truly say, to my unspeak- 
able amusement. 

‘ Tin's, I have said, was my second and last attempt. On return- 
ing baffled from the first, in which I had vainly essayed to repeat the 
miracle of Orpheus with the Brummagem patriot, I dined with the 
tradesman who hiid introduced me to him. After dinner, he impor- 
tuned me to >smoke a pipe witli him, and two or three other illuminati 
of the same riiuk. I objected, both because I was engaged to spend 
the evening with a hiinister and his friends, and because I had never 
smoked except once or twice in my lifetime ; and then it was herb 
toba(xo, mixed with Oronooko. On the assurance, however, that 
ihe tobacco was efjually mild, and seeing too that it was of a yellow 
colour, (not forgetting the lamentable difficulty I have always expe- 
rienced in saying. No ! and in abstaining from what the people about 
me were doing), I look half a pipe, filling the lower half of the bole 
with salt. I was soon, however, compelled to resign it, in conso- 
4]uence of a giddiness and distressful feeling in my eyes, which, as i 
had drank but a single glass of ale, must, I knew, have been the ef- 
fect of the tobacco. Soon after, deeming myself recovered, I sallied 
forth to my engagement ; but the walk and the fresh air brought on 
all the symptoms again ; and I had scarcely entered the minister's 
drawing-room, and opened a small packet of letters which he had re- 
ceived from Bristol forme, ere I sunk back on the sofa, in a sort 
of swoon rather than sleep. Fortunately 1 had found just time 
enough to inform him of the confused state of my feelings, and of 
the occasion. For here and thus I lay, my face like a wall that 
is white- washing, death}) pale, and with the cold drops of perspira- 
tion running down it from my forehead, while, one after another, 
there dropt in the different gentlemen, who had been invited to meet 
and spend the evening with mo, to the number of from fifteen to 
twenty. As the poison of tobacco acts but for a short time, I at 
length awoke from insensibility, and looked around on the party ; my 
eyes dazzled by tho candles which had been lighted in the interim. 
By way of relieving my embarrassment, one of the gentlemen began 
*hc conversation with ‘ llwoe mu seen a pajicr to Mr Cole-^ 
7idge^'^^ Sir! (I replied, ray eyCvS), I am far fronr con- 

vinced, that ii Christian is permitted f to read either newspapers 

> all proper allowances for the eflccts of the Mundun^us, 

*#^;must say^hat this answer appears to us very fciiriously character- 
istic of the exaggerated and canting tone of thid poot and his associ- 
{|te8. A man may or may not think time misemployed in reading 
xiftwspapers but we believe no man, out of the Pantisocratic or Lake 
^hoob ever dreamed of denouncing it as unchristian and impious — 
even if |i€ had not hiinscdf begun and ended his caroei', as an^Editor 
of newspapers. I1ic same absurd exaggeration is visible in his snag- 
nificent eulogium on the conversational tajeuts 0 / his Birmingham 
Vuilarittns. 
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or any other works of merely political and temporary interest. 
This remark, so ludicrously inapposite to, or rather incongruous; 
with, the purpose for which I was known to have visited Birming- 
ham, and to assist me in which they were all then met, produced 
an involuntary and general burst of laughter ; and seldom, indeed, 
have I passed so many delightful hours as I enjoyed in that room, 
from the moment of that laugh to an early hour the next morning. 
Never, perhaps, in so mixed and numei*ous- a party, have I since 
heard conversation sustained with such animation, enriched with 
such variety of information, and enlivened with such a flow of anec- 
dote. Both then and afterwards, they all joined in dissuading me 
from proceeding with my scheme ; assured me, with the most friend- 
ly, and yet most flattering expressions, that the employment was' 
neither fit for me, nor I fit for the employment. Yet if 1 had deter- 
mined on persevering in it, they promised to exert lliemselves to the 
xilmost to procure subscribers, and insisted that I should make no 
more applications in person, but carry on the canvass by proxy. 
The same hospitable reception, the same dissuasion, and (that failing) 
the same kind exertions in my behalf, 1 met with at Manchester, 
Derby, Nottingham, Sheffield, indeed at every place in which I took 
tip my sojourn. I often recall, with affectionate pleasure, the many 
respectable men who interested themselves for )ne, a perfect straiiger 
to them, not a few of whom I can still name amoiig niy frientls. 
They will bear witness for me, how opposite, even then, my principles 
were to those of Jacobinism, or even of Democracy, and" can attest 
the strict accuracy of the statement which 1. have left on record in 
the 10th and 11th Numbers of The TrkmL ' p. 174*. 

We shall not stop at present to dispute with Mr Coleridge, 
how far the principles of the Watchman, and the Condone:^ ad 
Populum were or were not akin to those of Ute Jacobins. His 
style, in general, admits of a con\"enient latitude of interpreta- 
tion. But we think we are quite safe in asserting, tlnit tliey 
were still more opposite to those of the Anti- J.acobins, and the 
party to which he admits he has gone over. 

Our author next gives a somewhat extraordinary account of 
his having been set upon with his friend Wordsworth, by a Go- 
vernment spy, in bi5 retreat at Nether- Stowey— the most lively 
thing in vhich is, that the said spy, who, it seems had a great red 
nose, and had overheard ih® friends discoursing about Spinasot^ 
rei^rted to his e^lpioyers,' that he could make out very little pf 
IWoiai they said,— ^nly he was sure they were aware of his vicini- 
ty,’- as he heard them very often talking of Spy-nosy I If thls^jis 
not the very highest vein of wit in the world, it must be admits 
ted et be very innocent merriment. Another excellent 

^ character is his remark on an Earl of Cork not 
ibr hh copy of the Priend — that he miglit have heed an 
Earl of JBotitc for him !— We have then some memorandums of 
his excursion into Germany, and the conditions on which lie 
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agreed, on his return home in 1800, to write for the Morning 
;Post, which was at that time not a very ministerial paper, if we 
remember right. 

j 4 propos of the Morning Post, Mr C. takes occasion to eulogise 
the writings of Mr Burke, and observes, that * as our very sign* 
hoards give evidence that there has been a Titian in the wprld, so^ 
the essays and leading paragraphs of our journals are so niany re* 
membrancers of Edmund Burke. ’ This is modest and natural 
we suppose for a newspaper editor : But our learned author is de- 
sirous of carrying the parallel a little further, — and assures us, that 
nobody can doubt of Mr Burke’s consistency. ‘ Let the scholar, ’ 
says our biographer, ‘ who doubts this assertion, refer only to 
the speeches and writings of Edmund Burke at the commence- 
ment of tlie American Var, and compare them with his speeches 
and writings at the commencement of the French Revolution. 
He will find the principles exactly ihe same, and the deductions 
the same — but the practical inferences almost opposite in the one 
case from tliose drawn in the other, yet in both equally legitimate 
and confirmed by the results. ’ 

It is not without reluctance that we speak of the vices and 
infirmities of such a mind as Burke’s: But the poison of high 
example has by far the widest range of destruction j and, lor 
the sake of public honour and individual integrity, we think 
it right to Jay, that however it may be defended upon other 
grounds, the political career of that eminent individual has 
no title to the praise of consistency. Mr Burke, the oppo- 
nent of the American war— and Mr Burke, the opponent of 
the French Revolution, are not the same person, but oppo- 
site persons — not opposite persons only, but deadly enemies. 
In the latter peritwl, he abandoned not only all his practical 
conclusions, but ajl the principles on which they were founded. 
He proscribed all his former sentiments, denounced all his for- 
mer Iriends, rejected and reviled all the maxims to which he 
had formerly appealed as incontc>»table. In the American war, 
he constantly spoke of the rights of the people as inherent, 
and inalienable: After the French Revolutiou, he began by 
treating them with the chicanery of a sophUt, and ended by 
raving at them with the fury of a maniac. In the former case, 
he held out the duty of resistance to oppression, as the palia- 
.diuin, and only ultimate resource, of natural liberty; in the lat- 
ter, he scouted, prejudged, vilified^ and nicknamed, all resist- 
ance in the abstract, as a foul and unnatural union of rebel- 
Jion fthd sacrilege. In the one case, to answer the purposes 
of faction, he made it out, that the people are alwaya in the 
right ; in the other, to answer different ends, he made it out 
:that they arc always in the wrong — lunatics in the hands of 
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their royal keepers, patients in the sick-wards of an hospital, 
6r felons in the condemned cells of a prison. In the one, 
he considered that there was a constant tendency on the part 
of the prerogative, to encroach on the rights of the people, 
which ought always to be the object of the most watchful jea- 
lousy, and of resistance, when necessary : In the other, he pre- 
tended to regard it as the sole occupation and ruling passion of 
those in power, to watch over the liberties and happiness of 
their subjects. The burthen of all his speeches on the Ameri- 
can war was conciliation, concession, timely reform, as the on- 
ly practicable or desirable alternative of rebellion : The object of 
all his writings on the French Revolution was, to deprecate and 
explode all concession and all reform, ns encouraging rebellion, 
and an irretrievable step to revolution and anarchy. In the 
one, he insulted kings personally, as among the lowest and 
worst of mankind ; in the other, he held them up to the imfi- 

f * ation of his readers as sacred abstractions. In the one case, 
was a partisan of the people, to court popularity ; in the 
er, to gain the favour of the Court, he became the apo- 
logist of all courtly abuses. In the one case, he took part with 
.those who were actually rebels against his Sovereign ; in the o- 
the^r he denounced, as rebels and traitors, all those of his own^ 
countmi^en who did not yield sympvathetlc allegiance to a fo*' 
rejgn Sovereign, whom we had always been in the habitbf tfekt- 
ing aaail arbitrary tyrant. 

Judging from plain facts and principles, then, it is difficult 
to conceive more ample proofs of inconsistency. But try it by 
the more vulgar and palpable test of comparison. Even Mr 
Fox’s enemies, wc think, allow him the praise of consistency. 
He asserted tbfe^ rights of the people in the American war, and 
continued to asserttnem in the French Revolution. He remained 
visibly in his place; and spoke, throughout, the same principles 
in the same language. When Mr Burke abjured these principles, 
lie left this associate ; nor did it ever enter into the mind of a 
human being to impute the defection to any change in Mr Fox’s 
sentiments — any desertion by him of the maxims by which his 
public life had been guided. Take another illustration, from an 
opposite quarter. Nobody will accuse the prindples of his present 
li^jesty, or the general measures of his reigh, of, inconsistency. 
If they had no other merit, they have at least that of having been 
011 along actuated by one uniform and constant spirit «v Yet Mr 
Burke at one time vehemently opposed, and afterwards most iiv 
temperately extolled them j and it wa-s for his recanting his op- 
position, for his persevering in it, that he received his pen..* 
Sfon. Wo does not himself mention his flaming speeches in the 
American war, as among the public services which had ejititle^i 
him to this remuneration. 
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The truth is, that Burke was a man of fine fancy and subtle 
reflcclicn; but not of sound and practical judgnient— -nor of 
high or rigid principles. — As to his imdeistanding/hc certainly 
was not a great philosopher ; for his works of mere abstract 
reasoning are shallow and inefficient: — Nor a man of sense and 
business ; for, both in counsel and in conduct, ho alarmed his 
friends as much at lea?t as his opponents; — But he was a keen 
and accomplished pamphleteer — an ingenious political essayist. 
He applied the habit of reflection, which he had borrowed from 
his metaphysical studies, but which was not comj)etent to the 
discovery of any elementary truth in that departmenr, with great 
felicity and success, to the mixed mass of human affairs. He 
knew more of the political machine than a recline philosi^phcr ; 
and he speculated more profoundly on its [>iinciplcs and gene- 
Yal results than a mere politician. He saw a number of fine 
distinctions and changeable aspects of thing‘s, the good mixed 
with the ill, the ill mixed with the good ; and with a sceptical 
indifference, in which the exercise of his own ingenuity was 
always the governing principle, suggested various topics to qua- 
lify or assist the judgment of others. But for this very reason 
he was little calculated to become a leader or a partisan in any 
important practical measure: For the lj«abit of his miinl would 
lead him to find out a reason for or against any thing: Aiid it is 
not on speculative refinements, (which belong to eivv y side of a 
question), hut on a just estimate of the mass and ex- 

tended combinations of objections and advantages^, that we ought 
to decide and act. Burke had the power, almost witliout limit, of 
throwing true or false weights into the scales of political caijuist- 
ry, hut not firmness of mind — or, sliall we say, luTnesiy enough 
— to hokl the balance. When he look a side, his vanity or his 
spleen more frequently gave the casting vote than Jiis judgment; 
and the fieriness of his zeal was in exact proportion to tlie levity 
of his understanding, and the w^ant of conscious sincerity. 

He was fitted by nature and habit for the studies and labours of 
the closet ; and was generally mischievous when he came out ; — 
because the very subtlety of his reasoning, wliich, left to itself, woujd 
have counteracted Us own activity, or fouml its level in the com- 
mon sense of mankind, became a dangerous engine in the hands of 
power, which is always eager to make use of the most plausible 
pretexts to cover the most fatal designs. That which, if applied 
as a general observation on human affairs, is a vaiuuhle truth 
suggested to the mind, may, when forced into the interested 
detencQ of a particular measure or system, become the grossobt 
and basest sophistry. Facts or consequences never stood in 
the way of this speculative politician. He fitted them to his 
preconceived theories, instead of conforming his theories to 
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them. They were the playthin^^s of hia style, the sport of hi» 
fancy. They were the straws of which his imagination made 
a bLizc, and were consumed^ like straws, in the blaze they had 
served to kindle. The fine things he said about Liberty and 
Humanity, in hif* speech on the Begum's afiairs, told equal- 
ly well, whether Warren Hastings was a tyrant or not: Nor 
did he care one jot who caused the famine he described, so 
that he described it in a w'ay to attract admiration. On the same 
principle, he represents the French priests and nobles under the 
old regime as ex‘:eUent moral people, very charitable, and very 
religious, in the teeth of notorious factSy—to answer to the hand- 
some things he has to say in favour of priesthood and nobility 
in general ; and, with similar views, he falsifies the records of our 
English Revolution, and puts an interpretation on the word abdt- 
rafiofi^ of which a schoolhc^y would be ashamed. Hc' constructed 
his whole theory of government, in short, not on rational, but on 
pictures(|iie and fanciful principles; as if the King’s crown were 
a painted gew’gaw, to be looked at on gala-days; titles an empty 
sound to plense the ear ; and the whole order of society a thea- 
trical procession. His lamentation over the age ol chivalry, 
and his projected crusade to ivstore it, is about as wise as it 
arty one, from reading th^* Beggar's Opera, should take to pick- 
ing of pockets j or, from admiring the landscapes of Salvator 
Rosa, should wish to convert the abodes of civilized lift.* into the 
haunts of wild beasts and banditti. On this principle of false 
refinement, there is no abuse, nor system of abuses, that docs not 
admit of an easy and triumphant defence ; lor there isS some- 
thing which a merely speculative inquirer may always find out, 
good as well as bad, in every possible system, the best or the 
worst ; and if we can once get rid of the restraints of common 
sense and honesty, we may easily prove, by plausible words, 
that liberty and slavery, peace and war, plenty and famine, are 
matters of perfect indifference. This is the school of politics, 
of which Mr Burke was at (he head; and it is perhaps to 
his example, in this respect, that we owe the prevailing t<me of 
many of those newspaper paragraphs, which IVIr Coleridge 
thinks so invaluable an accession to our poliricarphilosophy. 

Burke's literary talents, were, after all, his chief excellence. 
His style has all the fnmiharily of conversation, and all the re- 
search of the most elaborate composition. He says wbat he 
wants to say, by any 'matins, nearer or niore remote, within bfe 
reach. He makes use of the most common or scientific terms, 
pf the Ingest or shortest sentences, of tlic plainest and most 
dow|brigbji|f or of the most figurative modes of speedy lie 
gives Cor the most part loose reins to his imagination, and.M- 
^ows it as far as the language will carry him. As long as the 
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one or the other has any resources in store to make the reader 
feel and sec the thing as he has conceived it, — in its nicest sh|ide 
of difference, in its utmost degree of force and splendour, — he 
never disdains, and never fails to employ them. Yet, in the 
extremes of his mixed style there is not much affectation, and 
but little either of pedantry or of coarseness. He everywhere 
gives the image he wishes to give, in its true and appropriate co- 
louring ; and it is the very crowd and variety of these images that 
have given to his language irs peculiar tone of animation, and er 
ven or passion. It is his impatience to transfer his conceptions en- 
tire, living, in all their rapidity, strength, and glancing variety — 
to the miuds of others, that constantly pushes him to the verge of 
extravagance, and yet supports him there in dignified security — 

‘ Never so sure our rapture to create, 

As when lie treads the brink of all we hate.* 

He is, with the exception of Jeremy ^Favior, the most poeti- 
cal of prose writers, and at the same time Ins prose never dege- 
nerates into tlic mere giitier or tinkling of poetry ; for he al- 
ways aims at overpowering rather than at plca^jing ; and consc- 

? iiently sacrifices beauty and grandeur to force and vividness. 

le has invariably a task to perform, a nosifive purpose to exe- 
cute, an effect to produce. His only object is therefiro to striko 
hard, and in the right place ; if he misses his mark, he repeals 
his blow ; and docs not care how ungraev ibi the action, or how 
cjum'iy the instrument, provided it bring*- down his antagonist. 

Mr C. enters next into n copious discussion of the merits of 
his friend Mr Wordsworth’s poetry, — which wc do not think 
very remarkable cither for clearness or candour; but as a very 
great p^rt i)f it is occupied with specific inculpations of our for- 
mer remarks on that ingenious author, it would savour too much 
of mere controversy and recritninntioii, if we were to indulge 
ourselves with any’ observations on the subject. Where we are 
parties to any dispuie, and consequently to be regarded as in- 
capable of giving ail impartial account of our adversary’s argu- 
ment, we shall not pretend to give any account of it at all ; * and 

* If Mr C. had confined hbiiself to matter of ai'gnment, or to 
statements contained in the Review, we should have added no note to 
this passage, but left him in quiet possession of the last word on the 
critical question he has thought fit to resume. But as he has been 
pleased to make i^everal* averments tn point of fact, touching the per- 
sonal conduct and motives of his Review^er, we must be indulged with 
V few words to correct the errors into which he ha* fallen : For, though 
we havb no ambition to maintain public disputations with every one who 
may chuse to question the justice of our opinions, it might appear as if 
we acquiesced in averments of a personal iind injurious nature, if we 
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therefore^ though wc shall endeavour to give all due weight to 
Mr C.’s reasonings, when we have oceasion to consider any new 

were to review a work in which they occur, without taking any 
notice of their inaccuracy. 

In a long note at page 52d of his first volume, Mr C. has stated 
that some years ago the principal conductor of this Review paid a 
visit at Keswick, ‘ and was, notwithstanding, treated with every hos- 
pitable attention by him and Mr Southey* — that he paid Mr C. 
rnore compliments than he ever received in the same time from 
any other person — that he was distinctly told that he and Mr 
Southey and Mr Wordsworth had only come together by accident, 
and that they did not consider themselves as belonging to any school, 
])ut that of good sense, confirmed by the study ol* the best mo- 
dels of Greece, Rome, Italy and England — that, notwithstanding all 
this, one of the first things tiiis Reviewer did after his return, was to 
wTite an article, in which he characterized these gentlemen as ‘ tlir 
school of whining and hypochondriacal poets that liaunt the lakes. ’ 
Moreover, that after Mr C. had written a letter to the same gentle- 
man on the comparative merits and defects of our best prose writ- 
ers before Charles IL, he printed an article on this subject, in which 
he stated, that it was one of his objects to separate a rational admira- 
tion of those writers from the indiscriminate enthusiasm of a recent 
school, who praised what they did not understand, and caricatured 
what they could not imitate ; and added the names of Mjss Baillie, 
Southey, Wordsworth and Coleridge, as the persons to whom he al- 
luded : — tliat Mr C. has heard ‘from authority which demands his be- 
lief, * that the Reviewer, upon being questioned as to the motive of 
this apparently wanton attack, answered, that Miss B. Iiad declined 
being introduced to him w^hen on a visit at Edinburgh — that Mr 
Southey had written, and Mr Wordsworth spoken against him — and 
thatrfie name of Coleridge always went with tlie tv/o others! Mr 

has further, stated, at p. 299th of his second, volume, apparently 
with refeitnce the same gentlemen, that what he there terms tiio 
malignant review of Christabel, which appeared in this Journal, was 
generally attributed to a man who, both in his presence and his ab- 
sence, bad repeatedly pronounced it the finest poem of its kind in 
the language — and, finally, at p. 302 pf that volume, Mr C* is pleas- 
ed to assert, that his Lay Sermon, having been reviewed somewhere 
by anticipation, with avowed personal malignity, the author of tlitit 
I^poon was chosen,. (o£ it;oursc by the conductors of that work), to 
ri^lew it in the Bdinl>utgh,— the aufbor being a person my fit for 
fi^e if he had been aRowed to write what he himsew really 
that, therefore, Mr C, ^ confines his indignant edh- 
tmpt to his employer and suborner. ’ ^ , 

These. iwfe C/s charges against the principal conductor of the 
Edijf^urgh J^View; to which. In order to avoid all equivocation, 
individual' bogs leave to answer distinctly, and in the first pdrsotu 
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publication fi orn the Lake schoolt we must for the present de- 
cline any notice of the particular objections he has here urged 

I do not know that I need say any thing in answer to the frst im- 
putation ; as I suppose I might lawfully visit and even pay compli- 
ments to an ingenious gentleman, whose poetry I was, notwithstand- 
ing, obliged to characterize as whining and hypochondriacal ; and if I 
found two or three such gentlemen living together — publishing in the 
same volume, and adopting the same peculiar style and manner, I 
conceive I was entitled to hold them up as aiming, de facto^ at the for- 
mation of a new school, — especially if I gave my reasons and proofs 
at large for that opinion — although one of them did not agree in tliat 
opinion, and had modestly assured me, * that they belonged to n# 
school but that of good sense, confiiined by the long established 
models of the best times of Greece, Italy and England. * But as 
Mr C.’s statement is so given, as to convey an imputation of great 
ingratitude or violation of the laws of hospitality on my part, 1 shall 
mention, in a few words, as nearly as I can now recollect them, the 
circumstances of this famous visit. 

It was in 1810, I think, that I went with some of my near rela- 
tions to Cumberland. I had previously been in some correspondence 
of a literary nature with Mr C., though I had never seen him person- 
ally. Mr Southey I had seen in the company of some common friends, 
both at Edinburgh and Kesw'ick, a year or two before ; and though 
he then knew me to be tlte reviewer of his Thalaba and Madoc, he 
undoubtedly treated mo with much courtesy and politeness. I had 
. heard, however, in the interim^ that he had expressed himself on the 
subject of the Edinburgh Review with so much bitterness, that I certain- 
ly should not have thought of intruding myself spontaneously into his 
company. When I came to Keswick, I had not the least idea thcat Mr 
C. lived in Mr Southey’s house ; and sent a note from the inn, saying, 
I should be glad to wait on him. He returned for answer, that he 
and Mr South tij, wotild be glad to see me. 1 thought it w^ould be 
pitiful to decline this invitation ; and went immediately. Mr Southey 
received .me with cold civility — and, being engaged with other visit- 
ers, I had, very little conversation with him. With Mr C. I had a 
great deal 5 tuid w as very much amuvsed and interested. I believe 
coffee was offered me— and I came aw^ay in an hour or two. I 
did not see Mr Southey afterwards. Next day, Mr C. and I 
spent all the morning together in the fields, — he did me the ho- 
nour to dme with me at the inn, — and next morning I left Kes- 
wick, and have not seen him since. 

At this distance of time I do not pretend to recollect all that 
pkssed between us. I pelfectly recollect, however, that I was much 
struck with the eloquence and poetical warmth of liis conversation ; 
of which all my friends can testify that I have ever since been m 
the habit of speaking with admiration. I dare say I may Iiave ex- 
pressed tliat sentiment to liim. Indeed. 1 remember, that when 
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to our former judgments on their productions ; and shall pass 
over all this part of the work before us, by merely remarking, 

dissuading him from publishing on metaphysical subjects, I exhort- 
ed him rather to give us more poetry , and, upon his replying that 
it cost him more labour, I observed, that his whole talk to me that 
luorniiig was poetry. I think I said also, that the verses entitled 
* Love ’ were the best in the Lyrical Ballads, and had always appear- 
ed. to me extremely beautiful. These are the only comj3liments I can 
remember paying him ; and diey were paid with perfect sincerity. But 
it rather appeal ed to me that Mr C. liked to receive compliments ; and 
I may have been led to gratify him in other instances. I cannot say 
I recollect of his telling me that he and his friends were of no school 
■but that ol* good sense, &c. ; but I remember perfectly that lie com- 
plained a good deal of my coupling his name with theirs in the Re- 
view', saying, tluit he had published no verses for a long time, and 
that bis ow'H style was very unlike tiieirs. 1 promised that I would 
take his name ont of the firm for the future ; and I kept my promise. 
We spoke too of Cliristabel, and I advised him to publish it ; but I 
did not say it wiis either the finest poem of the kind, or a fine poem at 
all ; and 1 am sure of this, for the best of ail reasons, tliat at this time, 
and indeed till after it was published, I never saw or heard more 
than four or five' lines of it, ,whioh my friend Mr Scott once repeated 
to me. That eminent person, indeed, spoke favourably of it ; and I 
rather think 1 told Mr C* tltat I had heard him say, that it was to it 
ibe was indebted for the first idea of that romantic narrative in irre- 
gular verse, which he aftenvards exemplified in his Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, and other works. In these circumstances, I felt a natural ’ 
curiosity to see tiris great original ; and I can sincerely say, that no 
admirlT of Mr C. could be more disappointed or a^tonislicd than I 
was, when it did make its appearance. I did not review it. 

As to Mr C.’s letter to me, on our older prose writers, I utterly 
fleny that I borrowed any thing from it, or; had it at all in my 
thoughts, in tuiy review I afterwards w rote : And- with regard to ilie 
reasons which I am alleged to have ^signed for specifying Miss Baillie, 
and Messrs Southey, Wordsworth «iid Coleridge, as injudicious imi- 
tators of these writers, 1 must say, in direct terms, that the allega- 
tion is totally and absolutely false ; and that I never either made any 
£uch statement, or cbuld have ipade it, without as great a violation 
of truth as of conimon sense and decency. 1 cannot, indeed, either 
remember, or find in the Review, any such passage as Mr C. has here 
Imputed to me — nor indeed can I conjecture what passage he has in 
ndw, unless it be one at p.283 of Vol. XVIII., in which I do not 
say one Word about their praising what th^ do not understainj, <ur 
caricaturinjf what they could not imitate, but merely observe, in the 
coptme of t^;|p^neral. review of the revolutions in our national taste and 
jthrt ‘ ^%>uthey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Miss Baillie, liave 
aft of copied the manner of our older poets ; and, along with 
indication of good taste, have given great proofs of origin^ 
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that with, regard to Mr Wordsworth's ingenious project of con- 
fining the language of poetry to that which is chiefiy iu use among 


* genius. The misfortune, howeTer, (I add) is, that their copies of 

* these great originals are liable to the charge of great affectation C 
and after explaining this remark at some length, I conclude, that ‘ not- 
‘ withstanding all these faults, there is a fertility and a force, a warmth 
‘ of feeling and exaltation of fancy about tliein, which classes them 
‘ with a much higlier order of poets than the followers of Drydca 
‘ and Addison, and justifies an anxiety for Uieir fame in all the ad* 

‘ mirers of Milton and Shakspeare. ’ I cannot tlfink that there was 
anything in the tone or manner of these reinarks that savoured at all 
of personal pique or hostility : and, that I was most naturally and inno- 
cently led to make them in the place where they occur, will be evident, 

I conceive, to any one who will take the trouble to look back, eitlier 
to the passage to which I have referred, where they will be found to 
constitute a necessary part of the historical deduction in which I was 
engaged, or to what I had previously said, in other articles, of tlie* 
style and diction of these several autliors, and in particular of their af- 
fected imitation or injudicious revival of antiquated forms of expres- 
sion. In the reviews of their separate works, I had imputed this to 
them as a iault, and had dwelt upon it, and illustrated it by exam- 
ples at considei*able length. This the reader w^ill find done, with regiu d 
to Miss I’aillie, at p. of vol. 11. and p. 270 of vol. XIX,; — with re- 
gard to Mr Southey at p. 16, &c. of vol. VIL, — and Mr Wordsworth 
at p. 21 7 vol. XL It is very true, that Mr Coleridge luul not been pre- 
viously censured in detail for this fault, because he hud published no- 
thing with his name, from the commencement of the Review up to 
the period in question : But the author of the Anticnt Mariner could 
not well complain of being thus classed with the other writers of the 
Lyrical Ballads. Now, when, after this, I had been led to say a great 
deal on the exquisite diction of many of our old writers, w as it not 
natural that I should endeavour to meet the charge of iacousisl- 
ency tlnit might l>e suggested to superficial ob'^ervers, by recur- 
ring to the errors and hnperfcctious, as they appeared to me, of 
the imitations which they h:td attempted, aiid which had made their 
unskilful adoption of old wi>rds a more deformity ? M'ith regard to 
die genuine love and knowledge of iliese antients» wdiich niighl be 
shown in Mr C.*s letter, I am sorry to say, that 1 have mislaid it, so as 
not to be able to refer to it. According to iny recollection, Itowever, 
there were not abbve tAvo sentences on the subject ; and, at all event, 'J, 
it is obvious to remark, that the most thorough acquaintance with these^ 
authors is not at all inconsistent with an unlucky selection, or injudj- 

use of ^^ords borrowed from their wu'itings. Of the justice of 
my obsewat ions on ihe archaisms of the authors I have reviewed, tins 
public will ultimately judge. I made them with sincerity and I ad- 
hi^re to them; npr can I understand how' my having received thus let- 
fer from Mr C; can bring that sincerity into question. 

As to the re\'icw of the Lay" Sermon, I have only to say, in ou<i 
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tlie lower ordm of society^ and that* from horror or^ontempt 
for the abuses of what hna been called poetic dioiiofii it is really 
nnneccbSary to say anything — the truth and common sense of the 
thmg being so obvious* and, we apprehend, so generally ac- 
knowledged, that nothing but a pitiful ai!*ectation of singularity 
could have raised a controversy on the subject. There is, no 
doubt, a simple and familiar language, common to almost all 
ranks, and intelligible through many ages, which is the best 
fitted for the direct expression of strong sense and deep passion, 
and which, consequently, is the language of the best poetry as 
well as of the best prose. But it is not the excludve language 
of poetry. There is another language peculiar to this manner 
cf writing, which has been called poetic d/W/o//,~thosc flowers 
of speech, which, whether natural or artificial, fresh or faded, 
are strew^ed over the plainer ground which poetry has in com- 
mon with prose ; a paste of rich and honeyed words, like the 
candied coat of the auricula ; a glittering tissue of quaint con- 
ceits and sparkling metaphors, crusting over the rough stalk 
of homely thoughts. Such is the style of almost all our modern 
poets ; such is the style of Pope and Gray ; such, too, very of- 
ten, is that of Shakespeare and Milton ; and, notwithstanding Mr 
Coleridge’s decision to the contrary, of Spenser’s Faery Queen. 
Now this style is the reverse of one made up of phrases ; for, 
as they are words associated only with mean and vulgar ideas, 
poetic diction is such as is connected only vi itb the most pleasing 
and elegant associations 5 and both differ essentially from the 
iiiiddle or natural style, which is a mere transparent medium of 
the thoughts, neither degrading nor setting them off by any 


word, that I never employed or suborned any body to abuse or extol 
it or any other publication. I do not so much as know or conjecture 
what Mr C- alludes to as a malignant lampoon or review by anticipa- 
tion, which he says had previously appeared somewhere else. I never 
saw nor heard of any such publication. Nay, I was not even aware of 
the existence of the Lay Sermon itself, when a review of it was offered 
me by a gentleman in whose judgment and talents I bad great confi- 
dence, but whoitji I certainly never suspected, and do not suspect at 
this moment, of having any personal or partial feeUngs of any kind 
towards its author. I therefore accepted hi$ offer, printed, his 

rpvicw, with some retrenchments and verbal al^t^rations, just as t 
was setting off, in a great hurry, for London^ on professioital business, 
m January last. 

It is painful, and perhaps ridiculous, to write so much about 
i^lf ; but 1 v^uld rather subiUit to this ridicule than to the imputa- 
tions whi<^ Mr C. has permitted himself to make on me— or even to 
the consciousness of having made these rush and injurious imputa- 
lions# F. J. 
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fidventitious qualities of its own, but leaving them to make their 
own impression, by the force dT truth and nature.^ Upon the 
whole, therefore, we should think this ornamented and colour- 
ed style, most proper to descriptive or fanciful poetry, where 
the writer has to lend a borrowed, and, in some sort, mere- 
tricious lustre to outward objects, which he can best do by 
enshrining them in a language that, by custom and long pre-^ 
scription, reflects the image of a poetical mind, — as we think 
the common or natural style is the truly dramatic style, that 
in which he can best give the impassioned, unborrowed, un- 
affected thoughts of others. The pleasure derived from poetic 
diction is the same as that derived from classical diction. It i$ 
in like manner made up of words dipped in ‘ the dew of Cas- 
talio, ^—tinged with colours borrowed from the rainbow, — * sky- 
tinctured, ’ warmed with the glow of genius, purified by the 
breath of time, —that soften into distance, and expand into mag- 
nitude, whatever is seen through their mediiiin, — that varnish 
over the trite and commonplace, and lend a gorgeous robs to the 
forms of fancy, but are only an incumbrance and a disguise in 
conveying the true touches of nature, the intense strokes of 
passion. The beauty of poetic diction is, in short, borrowed 
and artificial. It is a glittering veil spread over the forms of 
things and the feelings of the heart ; and is best laid aside, when 
we wish ta show either the one or the other in their naked beau- 
ty or deformity. As the dialogues in Othello and Lear furnish 
the most striking instances of plain, point-blank speaking, or of 
the real language of nature and passion, so the Choruses in 
ISamson Agonistes abound in the fullest and finest adaptations 
of classic and poetic phrases to express distant and elevated no- 
tions, born of fancy, religion and learning. 

Mr Coleridge bewilders himself sadly in endeavouring to de- 
termine in what, the e’^sence of poetry consists ; — Milton, we 
think, has told it in a single line — 

‘ Thoughts that voluntary move 

Harmonious numbers. ' 

Poetry is the music of language, expressing the music of the 
mind. Whenever any object takes such a hold on the mind as 
to make us dwell, upon it, and brood over it, melting the heart 
in I6ve, or klndlragUii to a sentiment of admiration whenever 
a itnavemebt of i^nginaUoii or passion is impressed on the mind, 
by which it seeks tci prolong and repeat the emotion, to bring ail 
lather objects into accord with it, and to give the same move- 
ment of narmony, sustained and continuous, to the ^Sounds that 
, express it, — this is poetry. The musical in sound is the sustain- 
ed and continuous; the musical in thought and feeling is the 
sustained and comiriujus also. Whenever articulation passes 
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Ddturally into intotuktion, this is the beginning of poetry* There 
h no natural harmony in the ordinary combinations of signifi- 
cant sounds : the language of pros(» is not the language of mu- 
sic, or of passion : and ir is to supply this inherent defect in the 
mechanism of language — to make the sound an echo to the sense,* 
when the sense becomes a sort of echo to iti^lf— -to mingle the 
tide of verse, ‘ tho golden cadences of poesy, * with the tide of 
feeling, flf'wing. and murmuring as it flows— or to take the ima-* 
gination oil* its feet, and spread its wings where it may indulge 
its own ihipulses, without being stopped or perplexed by the or- 
dinary abruptnesses, or discordant flats and sharps of prose — ^ 
that poetry was invented. 

As Mr C. has suppressed his Disquisition on the Imagination 
as unintelligible, we do not think it fair to make any re- 
marks on the 200 pages of prefatory matter, which were 
printed, it seems, in the present work, before a candid friend 
apprised him of this little objection to the appearance of the 
Discjiiihition ithclf. We may venture, however, on one observ- 
mion, of a very plain and practical nature, which is forced up- 
on us by the whole tenor of the extraordinary history before us^ 
— Reason and imagination arc both excellent things ; but per- 
haps their provinces ought to be kept more distinct than they 
have lately been. • Poets have such seething brains,' that 
they are disposed to meddle with everything, and* mar all* 
IVIr C., with great Ulents* has, by an amliition to be every- 
thing, become nothing. His metaphysics have been a dead 
weight on the wings of his imagination — while his imagination 
has run away with his reason and common sense* He might, 
we seriously tliink, have'been a very considerable poet — instead 
of which he has chosen to be a bad phi!oso[>her and a worse pc^ 
litician* There is something, we suspect, in these studies that 
docs not easily amalgamate. We would not, witli Plato, absolutely 
banish poets from the commonwealth ; but we really think they 
aliculd meddle as little with its practical administration as may 
be. 'rhey live in an ideal world of their own ; and it would be, 
perhaps, as well if they were confined to it. Their flights and 
fiincies are dciightfpl to themselves and to every body dsej but 
they make strange work with matter of factf and, if they were 
jiHowcd to’ act in public aflabrs, would soon tifrn the world tap- 
ipde down. They indulge only their own flattering dreams or 
ia^erstitutus prejudices, and make idols or bugbears of what 
they caring as little for ♦ history or particular facts^ * m 

for^g^nerat reasoning. Tliey arc dangerous leaders and treacher- 
ous tellowcrra, Their it ordinate vanity runs them into all sorts 
of e^f^vagances ; and tbefv habitual efleminacy gets them out 
of them at any pxice. Always pampering, their own* appetite fojr 
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excitement, and wishing to astonish others, their whole aim is to 
produce a dramatic effect, one way or other-- to shock or delight 
their observers ; and they are as perfectly indifferent to the con- 
sequences of what they write, as if the world were merely a stage 
“for them to play their fantastic tricks on. — As romantic in their 
servility as in their independence, and equally importunate candi- 
dates for fame or infamy, they require only to be distinguishedf 
and are not scrupulous as to the means of distinction. Jacobins or 
Antijacobins — outrageous advocates i‘or anarchy and licentious- 
ness, or flaming apostles of persecution — always violent and vul- 
gar in their opihions, they oscillate, wiih a giddy and sickening 
motion, from one absurdity to another, and expiate the follies of 
their youth by the heartless vices of their advancing age. None 
so i^eady as they to carry every paradox to its most revolting and 
nonsensical excess — none so sure to caricature, in their own per- 
sons, every feature of an audacious anti insane philosophy: — 
In their days cf innovation, indeed, the philosophers crept at 
their heels like hounds, while they darted on their distant quar- 
ry like hawks; sux'iping always to the lowest game; eagerly 
snuffing up the most tainted and rankest scents ; feeding their 
vanity witli the notion of the strength of their digestion of poi- 
sons, and most ostentatiously avowing whatever w'ould most ef- 
fectually startle the prejudices of others. Preposterously seeking 
for the stimulus of novelty in truth, and the eclat of theatrical 
exhibition in pure reason, it is no wonder that these persons 
at last became disgusted with their own pursuits, and that, iu 
consequence of the violence of the change, the most inveterate 
prejudices and uncharitable sentiments have rushed in to fill up 
the vacuum produced by the previous annihilation of common 
sense, wisdom, and humanity. 

This is the true history of our reformed Antijacobin poets ; the 
life of one of whom* is hereTccorOed. The cant of Morality, like 
the cant of Methodism, comes in nio«;t naturally to close the scene ; 
and as the regenerated sinner keeps alive his old raptures and 
new-acquired liorrors, by anticipating endless ecstasies or end- 
less tortures in another world ; so, our disappointed demagogue 
keeps up that ‘ pleasurable poetic fervour ’ which has been the 
cordial and the cane of his existence, by indulging his mau^^Iin 
egotism and bis mawkish spleen in fulsome eulogies of his owui 
virtues, and nauseous abuse of his^ contemporaries * — in mak- 
ing, excuses for doing nothing himself, and assigning bad mo- 
tives for what others have done. — Till he can do something 
better^ we would rather hear no more of him. 

♦ See his criticisms on Bertram, vol, II., reprinted from fhe Courier. 
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V^E have selected this pamphlet as the subject of a few 
~ ^ scrvations — not entirely from a sense of its extraordinary 

merit (though we understand it has been much admired, and 
readily admit that it possesses all the dignity which paper or 
printing can bestow) — but because it appears to us to contain a 
very edifying and compendious view of the paradoxes and com- 
monplaces which have lately been called out by conscription in 
defence of all actual or possible abuses of power, and which, 
when destroyed, w'ill be succeeded by another lev}^ We should 
conjecture, from the unfortunate manner in which these misceU 
laneous arguments are arranged, that the author must be a per- 
son whose rank, and the consequent deference of his auditors^ 
release him from the ordinary observances of logic. He has 
brought together, in the same discourse, modes of reasoning cal- 
culated for making an impression oh minds very dissimilar ; and 
which, as they fiindaraeritallv contradict each other, more skilful 
sophists ate in the habit of conveying in separate speeches or 
pamphlets. In the excess of his zeal, he has mingled his acids 
and alkalies in one phial of wrath, to be poured forth against 
the Whigs and Reformers, and he has thus spared us the trou- 
ble of that collection and combination which would otherwise 
be necessary to enable us to neutralize them. — We shall give a 
few instances of the author’s skill in this process. 

It has become of late a favourite topic among those who have 
i»hown the most persevering attachment to power, to assert, that 
the object of their adoration is of no value, — that it is impossible 
they can covet it for its own sake. — This is eloquently put by 
the present author as follows. 

< Let these poss,essor9 Of power and place — such is the sentiment 
which slides into their feelings — ^Ict them be attacked, vilified, and 
annoyed as tliey may, they have an ample fund of compensation in 
the public and personal gratifications that are heaped upon them. 
'They have enough of the sunshine to repay them for the peltings of 
the storm. This is indmd a mistaken view qf the case. Those 
\vh<i see nothing but the ext^ior of office ; those who bring nothm^ 
within the short range of their optics but the appendages of its rank, 
take a very erroneous survey. That authority of which they are so 
jealous, to be truly estimated, must be seen in tlie fatigues of its ex* 
•ertion;^ in the wear and tear of mind, in the sweat — not indeed of the 
hrow-^but .of the brain, in its anxious days and sleepless nights^ 
;^ere is the reward of all this to be sought ? In the insignia of dis- 
and the splendour of authority ? Far from it. These soto 
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grow familiar to the possessor, and become as nothing in the scale of 
real enjoyment ; all the happiness which place and power can give 
soon fades and dies away of itself. The cause of this is in the huinun 
mind. But the toil, the solicitude, the difficulty, the vexation, the 
disappointments iill these survive, and what is worse, survive, for 
the most part, to be perpetually encountertn.!, and never overcome. * 
p. 5. 

Now, there is another argument, addressed to another class, by .'i 
different set of reasoners^ not a little inconsistent with this which 
we have extracted : — it is, that all the opposition to the measures 
of power originates with those who themselves wish to obtain it. 
The writer accordingly, that his pandect may not be incomplete, 
talks (p. 7.) of ‘ the unprincipled opposition to existing autho- 
rities set up by men who, seeking to recover jw'wer^ or to gain 
popularity, grope through the records of ministerial measures 
to furnish themselves with some pretext for arraigning govern- 
ment as a culprit, ’ &c. 

The ingenious writer would thus have us believe, that those ivho 
have tasted this power, the inconveniencies of which he has so feel- 
ingly described — who have experienced the ‘ wear and tear of 
mind ‘ the sweat of the brain, ’ for which wc take a mistaken 
view of the case if we suppose they are repaid by ‘ the insignia of 
distinction, gpd the splendour of authority," are yet so ena- 
moured of these evils, as to set on foot an unprincipled oppo- 
sition to regain them. Surely, if the present possessors of power 
are entitled to credit for the disinterested devotion with which 
they hug the instrument of their martyrdom, those who grope 
through dirty paths to arrive at this painful distinction, arc en- 
titled to some share of praise. — We shall not attempt to recon- 
cile his notions of the pleasures or pains of power ; blit we shall 
turn to his theories of the motives of human actions, and of pub- 
lic spirit. ; 

In p. 2. be tells us * indiscriminatelv to abuse every admi- 
nistration as inimical to its interests ' (the interests of the Con- 
stitution)—* to suppose that no man in power can have the hap- 
piness or the honour of his country at heart, — tliat no minister 
can be swayed by motives of honest patriotism : — all this is base 
attd illiberal prejudice — the mark of a weak and worthless mind. ’ 
We need not state the corollary to this proposition : As the ad- 
ministration for the time being is always the best of all administra- 
tions; to bold ifup as inimical to the interests of the Constitution, 
or to,. suppose that its members are not actuated by motives of bo- 
nest patriotism, must be unpardonable indeed, liut he happily 
relieves>u8 from ti\c necessity of thinking well of mAokind. la 
speaking of Parliamentary llcform, and attempting to ridiotile 
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the idea that tinder any system men would be returned for their 
uprightness of mindy he says, * What would this inflexible in^ 

* tcgrity, standing on its own ground^ and making its way by 

* its own force — what would it arrive at ? In the city of West- 
‘ minster, for instance, where the right of suffrage is pretty 
^ widely spread, how many would it carry up to the hustings ? 

* Suppose a voter not better or worse than his brethren, wish- 

* ing wtU to the Constitution, but wishing well likewise to him- 

* self, and not willing, therefore, to give his vote and interest 

* without some security in promise or in prospect, that he shall 
^ not bestow them for nothing. He has a son or nephew to 

* provide for, and requests from the candidate, that he will use 

* nis influence to get him some appointment. But the candi- 

* date having that nigh sense of patriotism, that cannot stoop 

* to traffic with his constituents, and too honourable to promise 

^ ^Imt^Jrom themuUiplicity of similar applications it is uttaly im-- 
^ possible he should perform^ answers tnis solicitation, ’ &c. He 
then goes on to show, that such a candidate cannot possibly be 
at the head of the poll. Setting aside the ciiriosa infdtciUis of 
this learned author, which has led him to cluM)se Westmin- 
ster as his instance of the power of Crown influence over a 
numerous body of electors, we must remark, that his notions 
of the motives which actuate mankind, assume a^very different 
aspect when applied to voters, from that which they exhibit 
in the case of ministers. A voter ‘ not better or worse than 
his brethren, * is supposed to be actuated by nothing but the 
basest and most shortsighted of sinister objects. A regard to 
liberty— to the security of bis person, property and honour, 
cannot supposed to carry him to the hustings : But sup- 
pose the same two*Iegged animal a minister, and his nature 
is so changed, that to imagine that the constant temptation 
of opportunity or importunity — that personal necessity, or the 
never-ending irritation of popular opposition (so necessary to the 
subject, but so piiinful to those who govern) — that the remoteness 
of the evil, and the proximity of the gratification which obe- 
dience to the dictates of his avarice or ambition may occasion — 
to suppose that these circumstances may induce him to make un- 
duedemends on the public purse, or encroachments on the general 
frecdc^m — ^ all this is ba^ and illiberal prejudice, the mark of 
a ^cak and worthless mind. ’ ' 

" 'We do not find fault with the writer of this pamphlet ; he 
'haa but ingenuously and faithfully, set forth the arguments 
wbiefa have repeatedly been misapplied by the great body 
i^eh he ^represents: But we are at issue with them on one 
pahait) we think, that when, from tlte extension of the 
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elective fratichisci it is plainly impossible from tbe multipii** 
city of similar applications! * if the writer please) that a couft 
candidate can perform his corrupt promises to tbe voters^ they 
will not be very anxious to obtain them ; as we do not ima* 
gine^ thatf like some other written promisesi they will be receiv- 
ed in payment of the taxes : and when this is the case, we do 
not think it a very fair and moderate supposition to hold, that 
we shall still have enough of interest— call it public or private—* 
in being well governedi in bring as gently restrained as is con- 
sistent with our safety^ in being as lightly taxed as is consistent 
with our defence, to carry us to the busting ; and therefore it 
is, that we think it possible that voters may be less corrupt, and 
that ministers may be less prodigal, (strange as it may appear 
to this writer), without any change in the nature of the mind 
of man, or the motives by which he is governed. This mix- 
ture, however, of cant and truism— this assumption of the pu- 
rity of rulers, mixed with lamentation over the depravity of the 
rest of mankind— this triumphant sorrowing, that man has a 
tendency to evil, joined to the discovery that his progress to- 
wards it cannot be impeded or controlled, makes up a great 
})art of the reasoning of the Anti-reformists 5 and according^ 
ly, our author n ust thrust it into his compend — ‘ We seem 

* to forget' (says he, p. ^20) ‘ when we talk of a system of re- 
‘ form, whether of representation or of government, that it is the 
< men that move and act that make the system, whatever it is, 

* either good or bad. If we could recti^ the human animal, 

• and refine his powers and faculties to a different state of moral 
^'perfection, then indeed our jitopian visions might be realized, 

• but not till then, ' 

We wonder whether this writerf^ ever heard of Jaws, How 
nugatory be mu^t imagine the various provisions against those 
irregular transfers, of property, known by the general name of 
theft ! From the days of Moses, downwards, men have been 
constantly making laws against the commission of this crime, 
though no means have yet been found to eradicate tbe disposi- 
tion to commit it. Our learned author, however, could nave 
told the Legislature, * that it is the men that move and act that 
make the system, whatever it is, either good or bad ; ' — and that 
as the disposition to covet other men's property must exist in 
judges and jurymen, and jailors and executioners, it was in vain 
to attempt to put a stop to.stealing. In spite of all this, how* 
.ever, most people have thought it right to make it the interes| 
of the needy to abstain from this crime, by affixing penalties to 
the commission of it, and by tbe establisliment of police to en- 
sure detection \ and as the people contribute to execute tbe laws 
which they know it is their interest. to maintain, it is generally 
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supposed that property is best secured in the countries where 
feucli laws are enforced. It is precisely from tfie ccuruptibilit^ 
of man that reform is necessary; in other word*!, that it is 
necessary to endeavour to make it the interest of those who ate 
entrusted witli the control of the public pursc» or the guardian- 
ship of liberty, faithfully to discharge their trust. To say that 
men are governed by their individual interests, unless it can bo 
at the same time asserted, that all possible precaution^ have al- 
ready been taken to prevent the private interests of those who 
govern, from interfering with the general welfare of the com- 
jf) unity, is but to recapitulate the oest arguments in favour of 
Refoi-m. 

On the subject of the Duration of Parliaments, this writer 
gives another instructive and amusing instance of his talent at self- 
confutation. Among the pieces of Mr Burke which have been 
published (not by himself, but since bis decease, by some of those 
officious friends who, in their tender care for the reputation of 
l^reat men, pour forth into the world the contents of their writing 
desks, and think they cannot better serve the object of their idol- 
ntry, or show their own wisdom, than by publishing all that he 
has thought fit to suppress), there is a sketch of a speech against 
the bill for shortening the duration of Parliaments ; in which it 
is contended, that a measure, which should render elections 
more frequent, without some other alteration in the constitu- 
tion of Parliaments, would so increase the pox^iet of the Ootow, 
that every trace of independence in the Commons would be 
borne away. The writer inserts this sketch, which has been 
already sufficiently hackneyed; and complacently subjoins— * the 

* truth of this representation is imqucstionoblo ; ^ (p. 1?5.) But 
imagming that if he had rclted here, he might have been sup- 
posed to have promoted the cause of short Parliaments, with 
those unaccountable persons who lament the decrease of the in- 
fluence of the Crown, he goes on to say-—* we have had tnen- 
^ nial Parliaments ; this evil is not matter of speculative infer- 

ertce ; we have proved the mischiefs arising from them. They 
< arc indeed ixiell condensed by Sir Richard Steele (a nam'e &tni- 
^ liar to the lovers of literature), who was in the best pOsmUe 
^ situation to observe them*’ He then gives us a speech of Sir 
Bichard, which would prove, if assertion could any things 
ia^^rect opposition to Mr Burkes that triennial Parliaments, ^ 
too independent (f tiie Kingi^ and si|bjeet t(Sr,t^staad]iness 
thesCQtitagion of popular feeling, had produced li perJnw 
cioiaa effect on national policy. * The preamble to the Tilfen- 
nial act ' says Sit^ R., ^ that it was introduced Into 

* the for (he better union and agreement of the 

^ people ; bot it ha^ had quite a contrary effect ; 
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* and experience has veri6ed what a great man ’«^mean!ng the 
late Earl of Sunderland — for he toc^was a great man !) ^ said of 

* it| when it wad enacted^ that it hod made a triennial King, a 
^ triennial Ministry, a triennial Alliance. We feel this in all the 

* occurrences of the State,* &c. It was very hard, mtc think, 
as well as ill-judged, to set these two great partisans of long Par« 
liaments thus scandalously by the ears. 

But we shall leave Sir Richard and Mr Burke, or their ad- 
herents, to settle this matter between themselves; and we 
should not have said even thus much about their conflicting 
opinions, but for the purpose of showing, that the contradic- 
toriness charged upon the plans of the Reformers, is equally 
chargeable upon the arguments of their antagonists. Of the 
general reasons in favour of reform, we do not purpose now to 
speak ; but we wish to advert to some of the errors of its advo- 
cates, and still more strongly to impress upon these, and all o- 
ther friends to what remains of English liberty, the necessity 
of perseverance and united exertion against the gradual inroads 
of power, "by a review of some of the transactions of tlie late 
kjession of Parliament. 

The general disunion among the Reformers, in matters of o- 
pinion, is a defect which it will be perhaps vain to expect ever 
see removed. It is not to be supposed that a body of men, who 
have nothing in common but their wishes for the good of the com- 
munity, can be informed by the same unity of purpose as those 
who have to defend the abuses by which they profit. The Chris- 
tian Church was from the beginning rent by schisms ; but who 
ever heard of diversity of opinion among the silversmiths of E- 
phesus ? The words of Demetrius—* Sirs, ye know that by 
this craft we have our wealth, * will always be a firm bond of 
union to the craftsiiien ; and they will continue to hold in su- 
preme contempt Chose ^ho scruple and debate about the nice 
differences of reason, or the doubtful preponderance of public 
utility in favour of this or the other measure. Yet it is still de- 
sirable to menage, with some charity, the disputes which it is 
not possible to avoid. It will be found, that in this, as in most 
other cases, the most violent towards those who differ from them 
are to be found among those who rest their persuasion of the 
necessity pf the^ measures they propose on some principles ap- 
proaching^to the nature of articles of religious belief. Lost in 
t^e ^ntemplation of these axioms, they ai*e wont to be rather 
ni^ligent in their deductions $ or rather, as they have taken for 

f ranted the premises, they take for granted the conclusion also* 
or instance, some persons having assumed, that every male of 
years of discretion has a right to be represented in the House of 
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ComnJonSi they follow tip thi% principle by saying, that elections 
be annnal^*-^\e%t those who are coming oi age should be 
deprived of the means of e?dlrcising their right. It will be rea- 
dily perceived^ that, admitting the principle to be a proper one» 
it is not at all satisfied by uie expedient proposed : To pre- 
serve it inviolate, a new election should take place on every 
man’s coming of age$ or rather, an inquest should be held to 
ascertain the moment when each individual may have arrived at 
th^ use of* his faculties, that the poll- books might immediately 
be opened. If it be said, as probably it will, that annual elec- 
tions are the most frequent which the public convenience will al- 
low, the appeal is transferred to another tribunal;— the question 
is fo be decided on the ground of utility, and the pnnciple of 
indefeasible right is abandoned. Grant that men have a light 
to annual elections, you must prove that it in a beneficial right 
before you can persuade them to demand it ; and on this proof 
the whole question rests: for, show the community that annual 
elections are for their advantage, and they will not be slow in 
demanding them. 

We are convinced that real representation and frequent elec- 
tions are tlie best means of securing good government ; but, in- 
dependent of their utility in this way, we see no ground for giv- 
ing them the name of rights: and it is very leinaikable, that 
among those Reformers who have this word most frequently in 
their mouths, and who found their creed in deductions from 
it, theie has always been the least accommodating spirit, and 
the smallest portion of temperance towards those who difier fiom 
them. They think it their duty to maintain fiercely the doubt- 
ful ground they have assumed ; and, like those who hold deli- 
cate articles of faith, are more inveterate against heretics than 
open infidels* It was this anxious care to pi event the introduc- 
tion of any doctrines adverse to a particuUr -creed of reform, 
without consideration for the cause of reform in general, which 
dictated the plan of circular petitions. We do not know that 
any means could have been devised, so much to lessen the effect 
of tbe signatures of hundreds of thousands of petitioners, as the 
affixing them to a common form of prayer, drawn up by an 
individual without previous consultation. The execution was 
of a piece with the conception : the petition spoke a mind 
convinced of the trmh of its assertjems, but ^v^rjr'little 
dtlculatcd to convince others. Tbe strongest condemt^ktiop of 
it is, that it forms a perfect contrast to petition presented 
by Mr Grey in i793. The petition presented by Mr Grey was 
accurate and useful investigation ; it wa$ caii- 
in Hi posiUona, dear in language, incontrovertible in its 
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vlaUmc^ntSt and irresistible in its conclusions. It efTordcd no 
pretence for rejection or denial ; and remains on the Journals of 
the House, and in the memory of every man in the country, a 
satisfactory argument in favour of reform witli nil who acknow^ 
ledge the benefits of a representative system. The circular pe- 
tition was intemperate in language — contained some not very 
choice metaphorical expressions, which, by frequent repetition, 
became ludicrous to those to whom it was addressed — some- 
thing, for instance, about the blast of war. It was rejected by 
the House, (though we lay not much stress on this), and is for- 
gotten by all except those who are fond of recurring to it for 
the purpose of ridiculirig the cause of Reform, by taking it as a 
specimen of the production of Us advocates. We do not believe 
any enemy of Reform ever once ailuclcd to Mr Grey^s petition, 
unless he were compelled to do so. Of the rejecUi)n of the pe- 
titions we shall say more hereafter: it is enough here to say, 
that the object of the Reformers should be to convince, not to 
irritate ; or, if they have angry feelings towards the corrupt, they 
will assuredly do them more displeasure by convincing the impar- 
tial, than by the angriest invective. The highest praise which has 
been bestowed on Hampden, is the acknowledgment of J-ord 
Clarendon, that in his struggle against arbitrary power hot:on- 
ducted himself with such temper, that he aftoeded no pretence 
to his adversaries, though they eagerly sought it, to transfer tlie 
controversy from the matter to the manner To all the good 
qualities of Major Cartwright — to his zeal, to hi^ perseverance, 
to bis uprightness — we are ready to do justice ; but it was an 
error in the great body of petitioners, to take his excellent cha- 
racter ns a conclusive proof of his wisdom and discretion, or 
even of his literary powers. By the adoption of that petition, 
they excluded themselves from the coofJeration of many reform- 
ers very superior in information and talents to those whose 
advice they adopted. We need only refer, in proof of this, 
to the petition from the county of Cornwall. They there dis- 
joined themselves from all the persons of property who had pe- 
titioned, and gave a pretence for the senseles^s clamour of a 
conspiracy of the poor against the rich, — of which those who are 
in a natural combination against the wealth of the latter, and 
the liberty of the foriper, knew how to avail themselves. 

^Qtwithstanding the errors of the reformers, and the loose- 
pete ^ tjte principles on which some of them have proceeded, 
, we think tliey have been inaccurate observers of the transac- 
the past Session, who have not been persuaded of the ne- 
cessity of some reform ; that is to sayi of some stronger check 
upon the power of the Crown, — if any increase of that power. 
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whether in the way of direct authority, or the establishment of 
precedents, ran render such a check necessary. Never, since the 
times of the Stuarts, within so short a period as has elapsed 
since the commencement of the last Session, hare measures been 
adopted so unequivocally hostile to the popular part of our 
Constitution, or precedents established, which, if foUowed up, as 
by any ambitious minister they might be, would tend so inevit- 
ably to destroy it. The pretences on which our liberties have 
been suspended may be laughed at by individuals, or discredited 
by juries ; but the measure remains recorded as a guide for fu- 
ture Parliaments ; and let us not deem lightly of the effects of 
this example, when even the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
ia 1745 has been made an^argument for the present suspension. 
On what pretence; then, may it not next be suspended ? 

We are at length enabled to ascertain the real import of those 
allegations of the first committees of secrecy, respecting which 
we had previously been only able to draw inferences from their 
general spirit, with a glimmering of light from our former ex- 
perience of such bodies. It must be remembered, that these 
documents are even yet acknowledged to be very proper produc- 
tions by both Houses of Parliament j — they have seen no rea- 
son,' on account of any disclosures which have been made, to 
reverse the acts of outlawry which they had founded on, them. 
They were so satisfied, indeed, with the discretion of these 
Committees, that they thought fit to reappoint them, and to act 
upon their second reports. We must therefore conclude, that 
the House of Commons still consider that the statements of the 
first report, with all the light which has been since thrown on 
them, with all the deductions which must be made from them, 
as sufficient to warrant the acts which they have passed — Let 
us see what these statements are. 

In the first report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, the preceoence, both in place and importance, is given 
to what has been called the Spencean plan. It was, in fact, the 
great or only topic. The first paragraph of that Report informs 
us, ‘ that attempts have been made in various parts of the coun- 
try^ as well as in the metropolis, to take advantage of the dis- 
tress in which the labouring and manufacturing classes of die 
community are at present involved, to induce them to look for 
immediate relief, not only to a reform in Parliament, on the 
pU^ of Umversal Suffrage and Annual Elections, but in a total 
ovelf^rparof a]! existing ^tablishments, and in a division of the 
Laif<M»4iud rnttiuction of the Funded property of the country, * 
This hiqief wa were told, had been held out by societies openfy 
in tbi metropolis, who were doubtful whether the meet- 
4 
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S«>d or harm. Oa these 
points, however, thw were agreed, that the Landholder was a 
monster to be hunted down, and the Fundholder was o greater 
evil and that^ these rapacious wretches took 15d. from every 
quaitern loaf, even when it sold for a shilling. ^ 

1 hough these societies were described as openly existing in the 

f 11’ ‘“=9»«“ted with London, had neter 

heard of them. But the effect produced by this explosion of the 
theories of the illustrious obscure was prodigious. The country 
gentlemen had been so often told of the barSarous designs 3 
reformer to cut up the constitution of tlyi country. anJto put it 
into thekettle of the magician, that they ceased to tremble at the 
metaphor:— But when they heard of persons who were, to put 
wolves heads on their respectable shoulders, and, moreover, to cut 
in pieces the land itself, which they deemed it their peculiar pro- 
vince to guard, never did Dryad or Hamadryad more shudder at 
the np^oach of the sacrilegious woodman to their coeval groves 
—Mr Canning sounded the alarm in his speeches, Mr &utheJ 
in his writings; and it was gravely asserted, that a plan calcu- 
lated to unite against it every person possessed of the smallest 
portion of property— which repelled the religious by the nrofa- 
luty, and the moral by the indecency of its adherents— wL no- 
culiarly attractive and dangerous ! ^ 

Tile Committee proceeded to describe the practical means 
by which these doctrines were to be carried into effect There 
were * traces of the existence of a Committee, called conser- 
vative, (a non emservando, we suppose), ‘ which directed the 
operations of this society of destruction ; and, to crown the 
whole, the Report termed, that ‘ it has been proved to the 
entire satisfaction of the Committee, that some members of 
these Socictie^ acting by delegated or assumed authoritv 
an executive CpiAmittee of the whole, conceived the proi^t 
and endeavoured to prepare the means of raising an insur! 
rcction so Jormtdable from numbers, as by dint of physical 
strength to overpower all resistance.’ The designs of these 
conspirators were then detailed. The barracks were to ha^ 
been pp fare; ^e soldiers surprised and overpowered- 
the’artilleiy to have been seized, the bridges to have been ocl 
cupied or destroyed, and the Tower and Bank to have been 
tnkeo: And, ajnachine was projected for clearing the streets'* 
of p^valry, of which— horrible to relate, a drawing, « fuU^ 
•authenticated, had been laid before the Committed— Every 
thing mdecd, truly formidable, which could appertain to a 
plot, was comprehended in the relation— one particular only 
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e:^cepted, viz, the means and numbers of the con$pirators.-*-*0- 
ver this a vdl of ambiguity was thrown ; but all truly loyal peo* 
pie naturally proportioned the numbers dnd power of these ma- 
iignants to the magnitude of their designs. We must ask any 
candid man, whether, on reading this Report, which detailed 
so minutely, and with such an appearance of apprehension^ 
the progress of this plot ; which stated that the Societies * ap* 
pear to have extended themselves * — that * the intended mswr- 
reciim assumed the symbols of the French Revolution ^ — that 
the design was, by a sudden rising in the dead of night, to sur- 
prise and overpower the soldiers ; — when he saw ail this stated, 
without any accompanying remarks, would he not naturally be 
led to suppose that there was, at least in the opinion of the 
Committee, no gross disproportion between the means and the 
end proposed ? A sudden rising could not possibly take place 
(in the oead of night especially) without great numbers of men 
enlisted and organized \ — but, making all allowance for a ten- 
dency to alarm on the part of the Committee, would it not have 
been deemed a libel upon that body to have intimated an idva 
that NOT MORE THAN A HALF BOZEN OF MEN, quite uiiprovided 
with money, arms, credit or influence, unacquainted with military 
or any other sort of tactics, were engaged in these proceedings— 
and that, at the time when the Report asserted that * the same 
designs still continue to be prosecuted with sanguine hopes of 
success, ^ three of them were in custody ? 

That the baffled designs of six or seven ruffians, who, how- 
ever desperate, were so impotent in their desperation, that their 
utmost efforts had produced no other mischief than the wound- 
ing of a single individual, should have been made the subject 
of this grave narration, in a document which was to form the 
foundation of laws of greet importance, would have been incre- 
dible — but not half so incredible as the truth ; for, in addition 
to the original weakness of the conspirators, they gave such ab- 
undant proo& of folly, that if they had had half the power of 
the empire at their disposal, they could scarcely have been ac- 
coimteu formidable* ^ 

In consequence of ‘the full confession of one of the persons con- 
cerned, the agents^ in ^ the intended insurrection’ inhere brought 
%o trial; abd the whole story epitomised in the Report of tbe Cotn- 
was delivered to the jury by the inforlmer, m a detailed and 
shape. The inTerior dignity of the darrator waaam- 
l^jiy made tip by the exactness of the narration* Ite bad been 
ftdintil^ed into the arcana of the conspiracy, and was fourth in 
Tbe conspirators were six in number, and were atf 
^^bera of the Spencean dubs^t^o of them were apotheca- 
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Ties (‘ the physical suengths, ’ we suppose, referred to by, the 
Committee) — all the others, except one, mechanics. The Re- 
port to be sure tells us, that they acted by delegated or assumed 
authority, as if it were a matter of no consequence to ascertam 
whether this authority was pretended or real. But on this 
the whole question rested. They had, in fact, no authority at 
all, except over themselves. However foolish the advocates of 
the Spencean system may be, they hod nothing to do as a body 
with the agents of that more absurd riot. Of the conspirators, 
a person of the name of Thistlewood was the only one who pos- 
sessed any money ; and this he employed in disseminating his 
doctrines. Unlike other itinerant lecturers, he paid his henrerai 
for receiving his lessons, which, on that account, were patient- 
ly listened to. By the help of the distribution of beer — rtementa 
vdint ut discere prima — ho persuaded some soldiers whom he 
met in the pot-houses to admit that, cceteris paribus, a big loaf 
was better than a small one ; and that, if the Russians lande<l 
in tliis country, they should not like to be domineered over by 
them : he showed them a bunch of green, white, and red rib- 
bons, which they acknowledged were very pretty ; and though 
these admissions might seem' to unenlightened minds rather in- 
conclusive, he and his associates concluded that the business 
was done, and that no opposition was to he feared on the part 
of the soldiery, to the completion of the scheme of Spenceau 
philanthropy. Mure effectually, however, to conciliate this im- 
portant class, they were to burn two of the bdrracks, apd to 
smother or stink to death the soldiers who were in them. The 
Committee was incorrect in saying, that the barracks generally 
were to be seized — for this very good reason, that if the force 
had been divided, there would not have been found one insur- 
gent for each of* these buildings in and about London. A few 
hundreds of soldiers only were to be roasted, as the surest way 
of gaining the affections of the rest ; who, it was supposed, 
would receive with open arms the murderers of their comrades. 

In fixing the time for the insurrection, the Catilines displayed 
a wisdom not less recondite. A lew hours after midnight, on a 
Sunday morning, * the sudden rising ’ mentioned by the Com- 
fiiittee of the House of Commons was to begin. At that time, 
■it was su^^ted there would be many persons remaining drunk 
in the atre^ from the excesses of the former night, who would 
of coUWe be disposed to revolutionary movements— {he only 
. sort of movements indeed of which they would be capably All 
hackney coaches in the streets were to he put under requisition's 
: though the insurgents unfortunately forgot, that at a time 
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in the morning no vehicles would be found. These imaginary 
coaches were to be thrown down as barriers in half the avenues 
in the metropolis; and the drivers, who, it was conceived, 
would be found as well disposed to overturn dieir own coaches 
as the State, after having devoted their property to the cause, 
were to mount their horses, and, with the aid of the drunk- 
en men who were too far gone to be of service on foot, were to 
form the cavalry of Spenceonia. The six conspirators of course 
nominated themseltes to the several commands, without, it is 
true, any great regard to fitness, but conceiving, according to 
the indisputable doctrine of the schoolmen, that actual generals 
of any description were equal to the command of possible ar- 
mies. One of them, a shoemaker, was lame, and could not ride ; 
but he observed, that on such an occasion he could walk well 
enough. Upon him, therefore, was to rest the brunt of the 
war. He was in the first place to attack the Tower, fie was 
then to proceed to London Bridge to barricade it, to prevent 
the artillery from Woolwich from entering the town ; and, hav- 
ing established a bomb-proof barrier of hackney coaches, he 
was to proceed to the Whitechapel road, to stop out the caval- 
n' and infantry in that direction ; and finally to attack, the 
mnk. In the midst of these magnificent anticipations, the 
ways and means b^an to be consumed ; and when it was ne- 
cessary to take a house to conceal the combustibles which were 
to smoke the soldiers, the leader of the conspiracy could not 
raise money of credit enough to induce the landlord to trust 
him with it ; and though this prosaical incident is not once men- 
tioned in the Report, it brought the whole fabric of rebellion 
to the ground. 

As it is observed, in * the Life and Opinions of Thomas Pres- 
ton, patriot and shoemaker, p. 17, 

‘ Tliese little things are great to little men . 
the plot now assumed another phasis. The conspirators called a 

E ublic meeting of the distressed persons about the metropolis; and 
eittg encouraged by the sight of the numbers which such a re- 
quisition naturally drew together, the assembly was adjourned to 
another day, when the grand effort was to be made. The six con- 
spirators armed themselves ; and, having addressed a portion bf 
the crowd assembled, led some of them off the field where the 
mating took place. They broke open three gunsmiths’ shops ; 
and, having fired the arms which they stole m tbo air, for the 
most part threw them awajr. One of the leaders, though be 
had^a^ brace of pistols with him, was seized, and delivered incr^ 
an unarmed citizen. The insurgents being routed 
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by the police officers, and several bein|; taken into custody, the 
other leaders absconded. In the Minories, where the insurrec> 
tion assumed the most formidable appearance, the Sheriff of 
Essex was of opinion, that 20 men might have dispersed the 
mob i and, notwithstanding this disorderly assemblage got pos> 
session of a quantity of arms and ammunition, it is remark- 
able that only one person was wounded. One half of the 
insurgents, consisting of three persons, having collected them- 
selves, attempted to make their escape out of London ; but be- 
ing encountered by a watchman, the second in command waa 
apprehAidcd on suspicion of highway robbery. 

Such was the origin and conclusion of the plot which was to de- 
stroy the glorious Constitution, which neither the Pope nor the 
Pretender, nor the Jacobins nor Bonaparte, with his Continental 
System and great Praams, had been able to overcome ! Such was 
the plot, the very posthumous alarm of which was considered by 
the selected wisdom of the House of Commons, a sufficient reason 
to induce a people once regarded most tenacious of its liberties, to 
deliver them up to the mercy of the ministers of the Crown !— 
It is no exaggeration to say, that the history of Spenceans and 
their plot forms by far the most important subject of the Re- 
port. Not only are 19 paragraphs of that document devoted to 
it, while only two or three are occupied with the Parliamentary 
Reform Clubs; but all the blasphemy, all the impiety, all the in- 
decency which form such main ingredients in this precious olio, 
are charged upon the Spenceans, and upon them alone ; though, 
from the arrangement of the sentences, whether by accident or 
design, hasty readers may imagine them to be confounded un- 
der one common censure. The Parliamentary Reform Clubs 
in the manufacturing districts of Lancashire, Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire, are indeed mentioned as.ob- 
jects of alarm, as; in many instances the Committee was per- 
suaded they had- in view a revolution ; and, what is worthy of 
remark, a system of secret association is said to have * extended 
to Glasgow, and some other populous towns of Scotland. ’ We 
will not dwell upon the first Report of the House of Lords — ite 
assertions respecting the Union Society in London, and the 
Branch Unions affiliated to it — respecting the blasphemous and 
seditious dubs at Norwich — ail which are now acknowledged to 
be entirely unfounded, sufficiently determine the weight due to 
that document. But we will pass to the Second Report of the 
House of Ammons, to see bow far it confirms or disproves the 
’assertions of its predecessor. 

On reading this Report, the first thing which strikes the 
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tnind^is the absence of any allusion to the Spenceans -not one 
.Word abnnt them, or their opinions or proceedings, with which 
they had occupied the 19 paragraphs of their former Report/ 
Yer they call this a continuation of their former history of dis- 
affection r as if a .man should write a supplement to Livy, in 
which he should not once mention the Romans. Why did they 
not; mention, en passant^ that it had been proved beyond the 
i^hadow of a doul)t, that the numbers of the Spenceans were, in 
London, quite inconsiderable, and that in other parts of the 
Country they were unknown ; — that the great Metropolian plot 
had been disbelieved by a jury, and ridiculed by the oublic;— 
and that Mr Preston, who was to have attacked the Tower and 
the Bank, and to have stopped up all the avenues to the city, 
had, as he tells us in his Life and Opinions, (p. 35), retired to 
Clemcnt"s-Inn passage, where he is to supply the votaries of 
fi*eedom with boots and shoes, * on terms ‘ as unexceptionable as 
are his politics j ' — that the commonwealth of Spenceonia, ex- 
cept the fragments which arc embalmed in the amber of Mr 
Canning’s eloquence, is not to be found, except in that region 
where all things lost on earth are treasured — with the Branch 
Union Club^, and the blasphemous societies of Norwich. 

They had stated, in their former jReport, * that notwithstand- 
ing the failure on the 2d of December, the same designs sUll conti- 
hue.td be prosecuted, with sanguine hopes of iuccess. ’ It was 
incumbent on them to show on what grounds we were to give 
entire credence, in the month of June, to those who, in the month 
of February, had so grossly exaggerated, or had been so grossly 
deceived $ and it was the more inciitnbent bn them; because, at 
Iho time when they made their first Report, containing this 
assertion, Watson, Preston, Hooper, and'CasUe, were in custo- 
dy, ; and from the evidence of the latter they might have known, 
and the Administration must have known, tW the plot of the 
2d of December had been confi.ncd to a very few persons, and 
was at an end. Without some accompanying comment, it will 
be impossible for any one who shall hereafter read these two 
Reports in connexion, to make out what the real state of the 
country has been ;~Happily we are furnished with such a cbtn* 
ment Lord Milton, a member of the, Committee, whose ppi- 
i)|pn,^ however, did not accord with those of the minority, has 
of the precautions used by that body, to the iit^ 

omission of any thing Which, by'being 
would have the . tendency ^ iQ disaldrm me 
^^ebu^ti^efore to conclude, tikt the objects of alarm whi<^h 
in the First %port, but not alluded to in the 
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coridt do not in ir-^hty exist; bat that, as such an a^smio]H| 
liiouph it ini^t cojne vvithin the duty of the Corntnittee^, did 
not coiudde v^ith its inclinations, they wcie not again spoken oil 
Taking this conufticntaiy wirii us, ivo find that these deductions 
aie to be made from the fictsof the FirU Report- The ISpen-* 
LtdXi socicUos do not exist, or aie not formidable — there are no 
associations of the disaffected in the metropolis, and consequent* 
Iv nd* coojjeraiton between London and the manufacturing dis*- 
tucts — theteareno secret associations in Scotland , m short, 
th^t the whole evil confined to some of the ver3f lowest class 
of peopfe in four or five minufacturing counties. 

In tho Second Repoit, instead of the Sunday morning insurrec- 
tion of the Spencenn^, the Committee begins with the Blanket ex- 

{ ledition from Manchester oh the 10th of March ; and heie we 
lave feasoo to complain of thi> stjle of narration adopted by the 
Committee. * At many other meetings/ they say, ^previous to 
‘ the 10th, which, though comparatively pnvat^ were yet nil- 
* merously attended, it was repiesented to them by their orators, 

* that the> viould be ^-utiouncled by the police and the military, 

* and that they Would be an oa«y piey if tluy proceeded without 
‘ arms for their pi otcction They wejfe assured, however, that 
* iLcir humbel^ wbi^sh^ m th^ cditfse of their progress, would a- 
* mount to not less thiin 100,000, would make it impossible to re- 
* si5,t them. |,t was stated, that all the I irge towns in Yorkshire 
• were ad pting the sime ; thai^the Scotch were actualhv on 

*• their inai ch, ^ $ic. Sec. Committee having spuken of Iroir 

exhortations to |)rocure arms, omit to state, that no argis wure 
found in the possession of the persons arresfefl, except two 
kmvis, (the magun^ide of which was ludi^roiislv expatiated on 
Ut the tim«^), though a gec^t nunbtr of the pttitmneis were de- 
I lined a^d ; — that the state uent i expecting the toWns of 

YoiMwe, and riio m ircliing ot the Scots, being entirely un- 

t ndefli the pJropag itcou of thcs>e leports \vii» certain sign 
ih^ want of pygunwation among the disaffected, and the ab- 
. , Should u not also bavobf^en remarked, 

were found, n it withstand mg these ex- 
h%t4tio4|/provc^, ihut the gieut bidy of those who attended' 
thojc wute disposed to use lorc^j^ough ini^tigatcd 

l4 ^ « 

I of very tci‘rit^v|le^fgQ!, eUM|yine(I 
unkrioi^'n $, thst) too 

pf tltftSptoijtlcJs Pi<ft, to f|Ejct us> w{||» oiach 
that It IS. from aw iw^twitioDf 
s M lu 


The 

* •A*' 

ta>arf«i 
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to relate facts, if they existed, tliat the Committee thus exM- 
ttates upon mere intentions or suggestions} for they tell us, tnat 
* a pisto] was fired into the house of a gentleman who was act- 
ing as a special constable* ’ It is from sheer necessity that they 
bftv^ been obliged so often to take the will for the deed* Far from 
sufiering the nnnutest facts to escape them, the acumen of the 
searchers for sedition in the disturbed counties has reached that 
perfection, that one of the loyal Yorkshire papers dwelt at con- 
siderable length on the terrible circumstance of observing the mark 
of a bullet against a wall. Though it is difficult to credit, it is 
impossible to fcontradict the account of these embryo insurrec- 
tions — we must wait for a jury trial or a Third Report. The only 
overt acts charged are, the assemblage near Iluddetsfield on the 
night of the 8tb, and the rising in Derbyshire on the 13th of June. 
In the first instance, the rioters dispersed from the mere apprehen- 
sion of a body of yeomanry cavalry, and seem to have been what 
are called Luddites. In the Derbyshire insurrection, there were 
never more than 200 men assembled. They proceeded towards 
Nottingham, and, on their march, absolutely melted away before 
a force could be brought against them } and ‘ the mass of the 
popi^ation, ’ top, the Oommitfee tells as— (and remember that 
Nottingham has always been represented to be a peculiarly dis- 
affected county)—* the mass of tlie population evinced the utmost 
abhorrence or their designs and projects.' hrom thh» we can 
form a better estimate of tjie numbers of the Jisaflfcc^, than 
from the exonerations of spies or delegates. JThe disaffection 
is confined to parts of five manufacturing co^iitiUcs. In those 
counties, npne pf the higher or middle or agricaljural classes are 
engaged in the criminai designs } and, besides all these limita- 
ticmli, thi maes of the population m th^ very ipanufacturing 
diatrictii Upt only are not friendly, but evince the utmost abhor- 
rence of tt»|torous projects. Nothing can be*a^clearer proof of 
the hostility of the great body of those who halp emtwaced the 
dpetrine of Parliamentary Reform, in the ^ape^^tcn foils p®* 
cuKefly under the reprobation, of the Committ^e^ 
aures of violence, than tbe contemptible feebtenpsa of any jfots 
ivhiph have been excited by miiphipvoas men, eifoer 
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confonntJ the outrages of these banditti with the clubs which ex- 
ist in the same districts with which they have no sort of ^ cohne- 
xion. 

If the existence of siiCh a puny body of di$a0l'ctioti as wc 
have described really called for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act, what must have been the temerity of our ances- 
tors, who, from 1688 to the accession of his present Majesty, 
ever allowed that act free operation ? — for, during the whole of 
that lime, a spirit of hostility to the Government existed, , not 
only among a great body of the people, but among many noble- 
men and 'gentlemen in this part of the kingdom, who had at 
tlicir comntjindi numerous and well organia^ clans, probably 
equal in number to the whole of the regular troops in Britain, 
and who kept up a constant correspondence with a foreign Pre- 
tender to the Crown ? We have only to wonder, if the doc- 
trine now acted upon be correct, lhat this security for liberty 
has not been altogether disused and forgotten. 

To throw a little more light on the motives of the persons 
who --upplicd the whole of the materials, and much of the work- 
mat^hip of the Reports which we have examined, we must look 
at the whole scope of their measures, of which the Suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act is but a part, though it harmonizes 
most exactly with the remainder. The power of the executive 
to airest and detain individuals, without bringing them to trial, 
must be the foundation of every system of arbitrary govern- 
ment ; but other measures are necessary to complete and to pro- 
tect It. The most fprrnidable feature of the modern Coniinemal 
despotisms, is the entire subordinatfon of those to whom the po- 
lice ol the country, and much of the judicial power is entrusted, 
to a ininisterMl f;fBcer, by whose discretion, and not by their 
own, they areio. regulate their conduct. The Prefects arc in- 
Vested with large* powers over the subject — the Minister of the 
Police excrct>e&'an unbouhded sway over the Prefects; and the 
arm of thus sti etches to every corner of the empire. 

In‘ England, the Police is entrusted, except Jn the case of Cor- 
poratUms, WJu^tices of Peace, officers who are chosen by the 
Grown, and \^ho ma\ be displaced by the Crown, -^^t wlio, 
decorum’' of long habit, confirmed by pteblic ophnon, 
respotistble to its ministers. It is to t|ie King’s 
againsr their misconduct lie; 

CfhatoceHor acting in a judicial capacity, 
iird tolled, itv nf gross miscohdu ^^^ ^bt-^ 
When xve sec; at the* same time, ministers of 
fusing to be bestowerf ofi^'these officers great discrutk^^l^wers, 

M m S? 
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and with tbeex€it<5Heof thair dUcretioYi^ t^^eimagine we 

have gocfd cause to be aj^preheusive of the re^jults. The progress 
of a despotic government has beeti described by T^cltus, m^urgere 
pautaihn muma Senatm^ inagtstmtmm^ legtm in se trabere. 
us exalmine, then, whal ibfe present Administration has done* 
fti addition to the power of arbitrary arrest which had been 
deemed ^uihcient for the prelection of the Crown in times of open 
rebellion^ an act passed for the prevention of seditious meet- 
fnefs, but more commonly md correctly described hy ilie name 
of thb Gagging Act* By this act a great increase of discretion- 
ary poweT was given to Justices of Peace over the eKeicise of 
the right of petitioning--of intercourse between mm an i man — 
and over the organs of public instruction* All meetings for 
petition and lemonstrance are absolutely forbidden, except those 
catted by a Sheriff— corporate Magistrates within their corpora- 
tions'^tbe majority of the Grand Jhry — ^two Justices of Peace, 
or seven householders resident within the place where the meet- 
ing Is to be bolded V This pcrfisps is not very objectionable | 
but the meetings called by the seven househoWers, m which the 
great majority of public meetings must be included, aie subject- 
ed to the interference of the Justices, in the following rnanner. 
If, iH the'' optnton of anp one Maghifaie^ the teMis of the no- 
tice" fend to stif up the people to hatred or contenipt of the King 
or Govermneht, and Constitution, he lUay command the mcet- 
to dUper^e ; and any twelve persons continuing together an 
hwr ai^r, are to sbfler death F Any Magistrate who chooses to 


y I and, if be be ob^thictcdin so doing, he may 
teetf&pf to disperse tuidtr the same periahy as in ih^ 
jt^stehce. new not observe, tha^' however errone- 
ofiinioa of the Magistrate may be ed the tendency^of 
la^^Otkic or the porOose of a speakej’, there Is n^i rctnt^y ag&lnst' 
jam* except as evl<^ce of cprrtipt motives ; for t^en t^o Mv 
I, jgtsu^es in the o|c I,dhdon, in the execiit&m idol^r 
tins act, cbW to supptse that the law Mottde^^to 
political dHCusMOfi, no one 6vey dreamt of 

them ; and if they had, as fh^"tukhthatre done^ 

gWpHiir aettoy 
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pose of raising monpy in any way, shall be dceriied disor- 
derly places, unless licensed by the Justices in Session f and 
the owners are subject to* very heavy fines, in addition to 
the ordina^ penalties ioi|»scd^ on the keepers of disorderly 
houses. Wnen the license is granted^ two Justices may revoke 
it at any time, pn oath buin^^ made that discourses fff a scdiU&us 
trndcfutf have been delivered in the licensed place; so that two 
Magistrates who have that opinion of the act which the Alder- 
men of London entertained, on *thc oath of Mr Castle or Mf 
Oliver, or any other equally competent judge of the nature of 
sedition, may put an end to all public lectures or debates in the 
metropolis. It is from these enactments that the law has re- 
ceived its vulgar name } for the only way to avoid giving ofience 
to many masters, is to avoid speaking at all on ptditical subjects; 
— and |inglisbmcn, who, as dectors, as jurymen, and in other 
capacities, ttre required to form an (pinion on these matters, arc 
thus prevented ffom publicly discoursing respecting tlicm, and 
precluded from the means of forming a correct judgment. 

But these legislative measures were not enough. Something 
more was requisite to bring the Magistrates in contact with the 
administration, without wnich, there is no security that laws, 
calculated to establish or secure arbitrary power, will be exe- 
cuted according to the intentions of those who devised them. 
The execution of laws had been formerly Icfi to the discretion of 
the Magistrates, quickened on particular occasions by the King's 
proclamation, or by the charges of Judges on their circuits. A 
new measure has now been resorted to : For, on the t^Tth of 
March, about the time when the Gagging biji passed into a 
law, & circular was issued by the Secretary for the Hqma De- 
partment to tl^e Magistrates of the dilferent counties, informing 
them tliat they ba<dl, in the opinion of the Jaw <^cers of the 
Crown, the pou^m^to compel persons charged witli the publi- 
<^Uon of libels, to giyc bail to answer the charge, and advising 
them, in alLcnspt, to ,take advantage of that power. There 
is not to bo, even in the worst times, a precedent for 

such an ioteifereQ^^ with the judicial diswetion of Magistrates ; 
anti the measdre was not rendered less exceptionable by the 
cipumstapee, that the }aw which the Secretary had taken on 
hjmself to deplare, pad been questioned by many of the abkst 
lawyers^apd that the Magistrates themselves had profossed^^- 
aeikis i»^ehttrely ignorant of it. The circular mant^ly aL 
•liitdea 'to Works Whi^ bad been become unpopular a(n^)g;t1te 
A^i^stcates ; and it Was therefore supposeti, that ,sucn andn-. 
t^fforcnce, joined with aueh an interpretation of <tho laWj, woukl 
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be favourably received, whether it was regarded as an admo^ 
nition to execute, or a license to transgress justice. In one 
of the Ministerial papers, which are often more correct in- 
dicators of the opinions of men in power, than graver and 
more iovinal productions, after urging the inisrhievou^noss of 
seditious publications, and stating, that the circular was praise^ 
worthy, whether .stictly legal or no, of which it seemed to en- 
tertain a doubt, appropriated, the words of Shakespeare la ad- 
dressing tho Magistrates — 

^ I beseech you, 

Wrest once the law to your authority — 

To do a m*cat ught, do a little wrong, 

And curb these wicked devils of their will. ’ 

It is rcmaikable that, at the time ni question, not one of 
these ‘ blasphemous and seditious pamphlets and wn^,irg:>, oi 
^ which, * says the circular, * for a considerable time past, great 

• numbers have been sold and distributed throughout the coim- 
^ try, ’ not one had been prosecuted. It is quite impossible, 
therefore, that the admonition could apply to the venders ot 
convicted libels. It was indeed hardly attempted to be denied, 
that it did apply to works, the publishers anti authors of which m 
the metropolis were well known, but against whom no legal mea- 
sures had been instituted -it was therelore liable to be con- 
strued into an exhortation to convert? the power of derrfanding 
bail, which the Constitution has only intended as a security foi 
the appearance of a party accused, into the means of inflicting 
summary punishment upon those petty retailers who, from po- 
verty, were unable to procure it f What other construction 
can be put upon it, we leave our readers to imagine, when they 
bear in mind the facts which we have mentioned, and the re- 
commendation of the letter to compel these persons to give bad 

* in all cases ; ^ and when it is recollected that, during the At- 

torney-Generalship of Sir Vicary Gibbs, in the three years let- 
ter the power had been given to that oflBcer to hold to bail, at 
bis discretion, persons against whom informations were 

filed,— though forty sipch informations had been filed, bail had 
been demanded in one instance only. 

‘ Such was the auspicious commencement of that familiar in- 
terePItrse between ‘ the head of * the police, ’ as it is the (a- 
to call the Secretary of State, and the Justices of PeaOe, 

f By the Bill of Bights, excessive bail is not to be requli^ed* It is 
certainly contrary to the spirit of this enactment, that any bail should 
be required at ail, except in so far as it i^ necessary to give a 
able setturity for th^ appearance of Uic party. 
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tvhich cannot fail to be beneficial to the parties concerned. 
They were thus encouraged to look to him for a solution of 
all doubts as to matters of law, and for direction in the ox- 
erciseof their discretionary powers — And who that is thorough- 
ly imbued in the doctrines of modern loyalty, can suppose that 
the liberty of the subject will not be wonderfully benefited by 
his interpretation and guidance ? They were also encourag- 
ed in the idea, that the time had arrived when the old course 
of law was no longer applicable, and that it was necessary to 
resort to a vigour beyond it. Accordingly, the interference 
of the Secretary of State did not stop here. Some persons 
having been arrested under the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, 
and confined in the Berkshire gaol, the Secretary, in his new 
capacity of minister of the hmie police^ took upon himself to 
exclude the magistrates of the county from visiting these pri- 
sons ; though, by the act of the 3 1st of the King (a 'td), every 
Jii‘!tice of the Peace is authorized to enter and examine the 
gaols within his district, as often as he shall think fit. This as- 
sumption of power had, at first, the air of a blunder; but it 
was systematically defended. The gaols, it was said, were by 
law ‘ tlie King’s ; ’ and therefore were sulycct to the control of 
the Crown, in defiance of any act of Parliament This argu- 
ment, and the practical application of it, would give the Secre- 
tary of State the complete government and direction, not only 
of the King’s Courts of Justice, and the King’s oflScers of all 
descriptions, but, for aught we sec, of the King’s subjects. 
But the best answer is given in the words of a protest of several 
Peers on this subject. * If the claim of unlimited prerogative 

• is to be set up in all institutions, which, in the language of tlie 

• law, belong to the King ; and if the laws of the land, after 

• passing the two Houses of Parliament, and receiving the 

• Royal assent, have no power to limit that prerogative-then, 

• in all things relating to the Army, the Navy, and the Courts 

• of Justice, the dispensing power, which our ancestors strug- 

• gled to extinguish, is revived ; and the securities devised for 

• our property, our liberties, and our lives, by the wisdom of 

• Parliament, exist only at the mercy of the advisers of the 

• Crown.’ The Berkshire Magistrates have, to their credit, 
misted this unwarrantable interference ; and, as the gaoler is 
their nomineei, it is not easy to perceive how the Secretary of 
State will maintain }n> assumed authority. But it is to be borne 

•tin inind^; that, in this^ instance, H is by the uprightness of these 
individuals, and not by the activity of the House of Commons^ 
the law has been upheJd; ; 




Wo sliaH now look at another branch of this new s5'^tern, 
which is to counteract the influence of those who wish to ur-- 
dcnriine, as the Report of the Commons’ Committee has 

* ah the principles of relij^ion and morality’ — or, as the Lord 
Chancellor expressed it (March 21.), * to shake morality, rc!i- 
^ gion, and slII those indj/ British Jirlihfgs^ without the subver- 

* sion of which, the authors could never eflect their evil pur- 

* poses. ’ To complete the system of police, the employment 
of spies has .been avowed and jmtifled ; and thcv have been 
deemed worthy of such peculiar favour and protection, that, in 
cases in which they have taken an a<'tive part in the creation of 
the crimes which they have afterwards denounced, they have not 
been brought to trial; and those who bnve reprobated them, 
have been accused of m attempt to degrade the members of an 
useful profession l)clow their proper level of respectability. But 
the word Spies gives a vague and incorrect idea of the nature 
and occupation of these agents, who are to arid a new digni- 
ty to Justice, and a new security to the Contftitmif)n. They 
are needy persons who are furnished with money; an<l, by means 
of this persuasive, instigated by the Ministers who support * all 
truly British feelings, ’ to insinuate themselves, by means of 
falsehood, now and then accompanied by a little perjury, into 
the confidence of the suspected. Any plans of disaflection, th(‘y 
of course profess themselves ready to enter into ; and, if afty ex- 
ist, they convey to the Secretary of State, from lime to time, re- 
ports of their progress; and on this their trustworihy informa- 
tion, their associates are arrested, and^ without knowing their ac- 
cuser, or having the means of proving their innocence, are con- 
veyed to distant gaols, and' kept most frequently in solitary con- 
finement. 

It would be well |f even this was all. But these emissa- 
ries, being Secure of imputiity, and instaHed 'in an office, the 
cominuance of which is to depend on the continuance ol disaf- 
lection, they cannot be expected to be very hostile to the growth 
of it. Wc cannot expect ufl)? very nice regard to private riijhts 
or public order, in a person whoi for the srike of gain, enters 
into the most degraded of all occupations. The, nature of bis 
employment supposes an. utter callousness to social as well as 
moiM: feelings. The companions with whom he holds familiar 
coiiiVei^o, and.wholse confidence be is aGc|uifnng byithe most up- 
l^unded profesf^ions, be must suffer to pursue the road to thdr 
desfructioA, wUiiout warmtig them of -and must caiv 

Vbile he applauds ;th^ir designs; at !whtch 

deliver them up fer i|ie^d dV the gitllows. Th#, 
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tnofal difference is small botw#»en drpfmyinji and forbcar5n<? 
.^ave ; and such a man may not be casuist enough lo jnjjke ary 
distinction between them,* Are we to suppoe then, that, for 
the want of a few insinuating exhortations or fftlse asMiranees, 
these emissaries will return to their pritrcipa!, and iurortu h.mi 
that dreaflection is at an end, and that their occupiUion i-» gone? 
~niO Earl of Liverpool has as^eru^d in Paiiianieta, that spies 
ahd informers have been cniployed by nil governnunjts. It may 
very well serve bis Lordship’s purpofo to coiffoutul th«>e two 
classes of persons; but there is no »atura! ronn^xion 
them, if a person who lias been engaged in dimes, vvhether 
struck by conscience or fear, or Jed by a hope of leward, make 
a discovery of his cornpanions to ihe Ch>vornincn\ there ks no 
one who will assert that his tci>timony should not la* osioneeJ to. 
His conduct, as that of such persons often is, may be mfoKod 
with peculiar baseness: Lut how very diiTereut is the pirciicc of 
receiving an accomplice as an evidence, In ni Uio practice 
ting lons(? (hose privileged agents of ndschicF, who cannot pos- 
sibly have been actuated by any laudable feeling, or any par- 
donable weakness, but who mftke love to their employment lr('-m 
an absolute indifference to hilsehood — of })atting the public 
pence and the lives < { individuals at the mercy of uretclits who 
lifive every temptation (o abuse ilieir aimosi uncomrolkd power? 

The only cIutIc, and it would lie tit best a very in*?u(Ii^irnt or<‘, 
on the mischief which may auend the praclite wliieh has been 
thus avowed, is a determination to punish rigorously those agents 
when they shall be found to have excectied tiio powers with which 
(liey are ent) listed — when from spies they have become suborners. 
Jt mnat be a j)rinciple in every penal code, that a crime, wltit h, 
from its nature, may often escape w ith impunity, should, wlicn dis- 
covered, he subjc'Cied to perialiios propoi tionably severe. Our 
Jaw recognises tjirs principle in the heavy punishment aillxcd to 
forgery und coining, if it were possible to have a scale ot punish- 
ment infinitely ascending, how much liighcr a degree slu'aild be the 
proportion for a crime, which, thougli it must often c-c:ipo de- 
tection, strikes at the life of inne cent men, and endangers the 
peace and liberty of tlic communiiy ! It is necessary that thes/* 
crimes should be punished, to proseive a respect for the hnvsr 
For who can respect then'- when, as Lord iidcon it^ 

they are ^ a shower <3f snares upon the people ? ’ \Vhiu linen 
fthaJi we thiok of thedeciaratioti of lA>rd Liverpool, who, aher 
' having asserted that it was necessary to employ these spiesi ol)- 
served^ without -any^arks of indigimuon,. that it woicd ai d 
sometimea happen that such pei>K)ns, IVv ui if.al in their 
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sincss, would go further than they ought ? — thus treating crimes 
which are fraught with so many consequences of mischief, as 
the pardonable aberrations of an excessive but laudable zeal. 
But it was not in words alone that the opinions of the Administra- 
tion on this subject were manifested for, though facts have 
transpired which abundantly prove that the emissaries of the 
Ministers have far exceeded their intentions, unless the Minis- 
ters themselves are the greatest of criminals, no steps, have been 
taken to bring any one of them to punidiment, or to satisfy the 
publb mind ; and all remonstrances have been answered by an 
appeal to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, who 
seems put forward by bis colleagues as a scapegoat, to take away 
the sins of the whole Administration. 

A godly man, that has served out his time 
In holiness, may set up any crime. 

Wc have the word ot both the Committees, that the language 
and conduct of persons who, for the purpose of procuring in- 
formation, have apparently engaged in the criminal transactions 
which have been made the pretence for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus, have had the effect of encouraging the designs 
which it was intended they should only have been the inslru- 
raents of detecting. The amount of mischief done by these 
persons, may be estimated by the proofs which have transpired 
of the activity of one pf them, who may be considered as a fair 
specimen of the fraternity. This man, Oliver, being in indi- 
gent circumstances, applied to the Secretary of State in April 
last, for employment as a spy. His services being accepted, 
Jijp went. into the njanufacturing districts, with a person of the 
name of Mitchell, who had taken on himself the character of 
a delegate. Oliver himself also assuiped the character of a de- 
legate from London j — he introduced himself to several persons 
as a man deputed by Sir Francis Burdett. and some other 
gentlemen, to observe the dispositions of the people: — he in- 
sinuated at times the inefficacy of petitioning, and represent^ 
ed, that in London there were great numbers of persons rea- 
dy to resort to violence, on the first appearance of a movement 
kq. the country. In Yorkshire, he told tho» into whose conh- 
4^Qce he had insinuated himself, that the friends of Eefbrrn in 
were /almost heartbredceA because, the people iu the 
were sp quiet; and in Lqndoni,^.qn the other hand, 
.v^cH he lavoured with occasional visits^ he called on Mr 
. pooler a printer, who \vas under proj^Ubn for a libel agaipst . 
Mi jfe^anning and Lord CastleJteagU-r-g[Bve;him exagg^ajifd 
the disposition ;pf fn^.pcople Worth-i-aDa 
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ed Mr Wooler to accompany or follow him thither^ as they on- 
ly wanted a leader. As his entreaties failed to produce any eP* 
tect, be wished him at least to print papers for distribution, as 
a signal ; but in this also he did not succeed. 

The intention of the man is evident. If he could have procured 
any one to follow him from London to the country, or to print pa- 
pers for distribution, open and undeniable proof would have been 
obtained, for the Committees, of a %vide extended conspiracy, and 
of a connexion between the disaffected in London and tho<e of 
the country. His attempts upon persons of any respectability 
or information were not successful, though he employed all the 
artillery of falsehood ; but as, by the liberality of his employ 
ers, he was enabled to assume the appearance of a gentleman, 
and to possess all the means of deception, he collected together 
a few of the most ignorant of the manufacturing workmen ; and 
having f>ersuaded lliem to call themselves delegates, handed 
them over to a party of soldiery. In this transaction, his 
• zeal ’ had been so remarkable that he became suspected ; anti 
the Magistrates of the West Riding of Yorkshire, where the 
occiirrencc took place, were so satisfied that the rebellion which 
Mr Oliyer had so fortunately fomented was created by himself, 
that they discharged all the prisoners. The account one of 
these delegates gave of himself was, that he had been hired 
by Mr Oliver, as a guide to the place where he convened 
the meeting. In the course of the way, he was treated with 
rum and milk, biit was ignorant of his high destiny, til! he 
was driven into the ditch by the cavalry. The Earl Fifzwih 
liam, who had given the weight of his high name and va t 
influence to the Reports of the Committee of the House of 
Lords, and to the measures which bad been founded on them, 
was present at iheir examination ; and having also tJiade a mi- 
nute investigation into the slate of that part of the country, 
was so convinced that, the amount of the danger had been ex- 
aggerated, and that sO^'tnuch of the evil which existed was u> 
be attributed to the spies who had been set loose upon the coun- 
try in consequence of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
that he changed liis opinion as to the further necessity of that 
measure; and, wi^' his characteristic nobleness of mind, at 
once avowed the It is impossible that there could be 

a witness whose credit of Judgment w^as less questionable id .such 
a case, both on of nis known opinions, his lofty cha- 

yectey, and his peduKiiV $ttuation. ' This nobleman is well known 
as one of^those^ always been peculiarly alive to any 

;^^nger to apprehended from revolutionary doctrines or po- 
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puhir commotion* He had been a member of the Secret Com- 
mittee ; and on theevidence^ whatever it was, that was presented 
to that Body, he support^ the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pii«. It may* easily be imagined, that he would feci so*.no diffi' 
cnity in confessing, even to his own mind, that he bad been in-^ 
strumental in presenting an exaggerated view of the state of the 
country, or in procuring an unnecessary suspension of its liber- 
ties* His declaration of the conviction which was forced irro- 
on his mind, was honourable to himself, and conclusive to 
nil unprejudiced minds. But it did not deter our sober alarm- 
ists. Tin-; Suspension bill v/as again passed; and, instead of bring- 
ing to trial the instigator of the insurrection, they arrested, by 
virtue of their extraordinary powers, and consigned to arbi- 
trary iinprisonnjciU, the individuals against whom be had given 
information. Amongst these was a Mr Scholer, who had given 
evidence respecting the proceedings of this miscreant — a warn- 
ing to those who would question these j)roiegh of the A<!mijus- 
tration in the exercise of their high functions. Bat the Admi- 
nistration had their own notions as to the way of preserving the 
dignity of the law. Contemptible as the disturbance of the of 
December was, it was certainly due to the public peace that the of- 
fenders should be punished 5 and there was evidence enough to 
convict them of the misdemeanour. It was thought fit, however, 
to accuse them of High Treason, and to present a grand' spec- 
tacle to the people of the metropolis. The prisofiers were daily 
escorted by troops of horse from the Tower to the Court of 
Kihjy's Bejich, and from the Court of King's Bench to the 
Tower. Four Judges were occupied for more than a week with 
n detail of the most absurd machinations. The efignity of the 
(Spafields row was preserved,—- and the malefactors e-caped with 
impunity f To prove the treason against these men, a witness 
was put into the box, toad-spotted with all the crimes in the ca- 
talogue ; and the Jury were of course disgusted. But if the 
pro^utors bad confined themselves to charges which they could 
;;ubstantia^e, they would not have been compelled to claim cre- 
dit for such evidence. In that case, however, they would not 
have, been able to talk of the insufficiency of the exisling laws, 
or to make their blunders ki the exercise cf their power ah ar- 
gument for increasing it. 

We must now call on all reflecting men to look at this sy«r- 
jtem, which combines, in the greatest perfection, impunity for 
the guilty, with suffering for the innocent, in all its alarming, 
jlhougb harmonious parts. Lrct them look at the Sd$|^mioii 
pf ihe Habeas Corpus acts ott slighter groi^hds than wcTjp eycf 
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before made the foundation of such a measure, on pretences 
which, exactly in proportion as they have been exposed to the 
light, have, vahit^hed— to the preveptioa of uieetings for peti- 
tioning— to the unlimited power given to all magistrates over 
public discussion and public lectures— to the impunity of plot- 
makers, and the assumption of a dispensing power. Let them 
consider at what former times those privileges and securities, 
which distinguish us from the worst of despotisms, have been 
curtailed. Let them ask themselves whether this is a moment 
when the monarchy is so unprovided, that it is likely to be oyer-, 
thrown by the slightest gust of popular commotion. At the 
time when these new powers are lavished on the Crown, — at 
this time of profound peace, — it possesses a veteran army of 
l.*;0,000 men, — is in strict league with all the despotic sovereigns, 
of the Continent, for the purpose of preventing the people of a 
great nation from shaking off a government which they are said 
to abhor, and of compelling them to maintain a foreign artny 
to secure the dominion of those whom they regard as their op*.^ 
pressors. Let them compare the chance of danger from such a 
system, leagued with such a power, to that which thc 7 can ap- 
prehend from^the seven Spenccan philanthropists, and their lame 
general, or the representatives of Mr 0!ivt?r- at TliorabiJl Lees. 
If the wicked designs of some of the lowest rabble in three or 
four manufacturing counties, — not countenanced by any of the 
higher or middle classes, and held in abhorrence by the mass 
of the people in the districts in which they originated — can, 
with the acquiescence of the nation, be made a pretence for such 
measures as w^e have witnessed ; — if these measures ai'e to be 
continued as long as any disaffection siiall be said to exist, and 
active and artful emissaries are scattered over the country w^hose 
interest it is to perpetuate it,— the British Coostitulion may for 
a few years draw* out a precarious existence, dependent on the 
mercy of a rfttnisier, or the caprice of a sovereign : But as there 
cauuot fail to arise, in the course of human aftmrs, those who 
will take advantage of the powers which are so liberally bestow^ed 
or so tamely $ubmiu^ to^ its final and speedy di:>$olution may 
be pronounced to inevitable. 
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X^rom March to Ju)te 181*7. 


ACJRfCULTURE. 

The Farmer’s Map:azinc, No. 71. 8s. 

Plan for Xha Jnn>roveinent of Agriculture, by a Regulation in the 
mode of I-.evying and Collecting Tithes. By William Cole. 2s. 

A Review (and complete Abstract) of the Reports to the Board 
of Agriculture, from the Southern and Peninsular Departments of 
England. By Mr Marshall. 12s. 

General View of the Agriculture of the County of Bute; with 
ObservatioUwS on the means of its Imjirovement, draw^n up for the 
Consideration of the Board of Agriculture and Internal Improve- 
ment; with Engravings. By William Aiton, Strathaven. 12s. 

FINE 

An Inquiry into the Origin and early History of Engraving upon 
Ct»pj>er and in Wood. By W. G. Otliey, F. S. A. 2 vol. 4to. 8/. 8s. 

Albert Durer’s Prayer-book ; consisting of forly-fivi? designs of 
exquisitely tasteful ornament^^, and a Portrait of that celebrated Ar- 
tist, copied on Stone, from an edition publi^lied two years ago at 
Munich. No. 1. 10s. 6‘d. 

A Set of seventeen Engravings, to illustrate Shakespeare, from 
Pictures by eminent Bvitisli Artists ; engraved by Messrs Sharp, Hall, 
Bromley, Rhodes, Fitler, and Stow; Proot^ GL (is. — common prints 
4/. 4s. 

ANTIOUITIES. 

Cathedral Antiquities of England, or an Historical, Architectural, 
ami Graphical, Illustration of the English Cathedral Churches. By 
John Britton, F. S. A. No, II. being the second, number of Win- 
chester, Medium 4to. 12$. 

Researches concerning the Lavi'S, I'heolog}^ Learning, Commerce, &c. 
of Ancient and MoiU*.ni India, By L, Crauford, Esq. 2.vol- 8vo. 1 8s. 

History and Antiquitit*® of the Abbey Church of St Peter s, West- 
minster, with Architectural and Graphical illustrations. By J. P. 
Neale. Part 11. Royal 4to. 16s. 

. Anml$ of the Coinage of, Britain and its Dependencies, from the 
earliest period to the 50th year of George ,IIL By the Rev. Roger's 
Rigiingj B.D. &F, S, A. 3 vol. 4to* 14^ . 

. Elgin Marbles, with an abridged Historical and Topographic 
vol. By ,, He V. E, 1. Burrow, A, M, 

8vo. wiBi forty platens. /J/.'' ^ 

Errors, Anqi^iit and Modern, attributed as. 
Pr^rNames'of the Globe,. .8y:o, 

y,>Stoina Ddla Scultura^dal suo Rikirglmento, in Italia SeCbl# 

^XIX. per scfviif4!di Continuajsioue alle opere Winkdmeuuv, iii 
D’AgincourL 2 ^oL folio, I plates. 7/*^ 7s* 
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Topography, illustrative of the Battle of Plataea ; consisting of 
Pliihs of the Plain and City of 'Plataea, of Plans of Eleuthera, iEnoc^ 
and Phyle, and a vievir of Eleuthera ; from Drawings by T. Allason : 
accompanied by Memoirs, read to the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres of France. By John Spencer Stunhope. Svo. with 
plates separate, in folio, 28s. — The plates separately I/. Is. 

Lacunar Strevelweme^ a Collection of Iteads ettJied and engrav- 
ed after the Carved Work which formerly decorated the Uoof of the* 
King's Room in Stirling Castle. Splendidly printed, Imperial tjuarto, 
with forty plates. i2s. 6d. 

^ . BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D. D. By J. Pearson, 
2 vol. Svo. 21s. 

Memoir of l4ie Early Life of W. Cowper, Esq. By Himselll 
8vo, 4s. 

IMemoirs of John Philip Kemble, Esq. ; with a Critique on lil^ 
Performances. By J. A. Williams. 5s. 6d. 

Memoirs and Remains of. the late Rev. Charles Back. By J. 
Styles, D.I). 5s. 

Amma! Biography and Obituary, with Silhouette Portraits. Vol. I. 
8vo. 15s. 

Life of Haydn, in a Series of Letters, translated from the French. 
Svo. 12s. 

Lives of Alboroni, «ftc. By J. Moore. Svo. 12^. 

Biographia Literaria, or Biographical Sketches of iMy Literary 
Life and Opinions. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 2 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

Memoires du Marquis de Dangeaii ; ou Journal dc la Cour dc 
Louis XIV. depuis 1684 jusqua 1715; avec des Notes historiques 
et critiques. Par Madame la Comtesse de Genlis, .6 tom. Svo, 
IL lis. 6d. 

The General Biographical Dictionary, edited by Alexander Chal- 
mers, F. S. A.; &c. f>2vol, Svo. 1$)/. 4s. 

Illustnitiona of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Centurj*^ ; 
consisting of Autlientic Memoirs and Original Letters of eminent; 
Persons; aod interid<‘d as a Sequel to the Literary Anecdotes. By- 
John Nichols, ;F. S. A. Two large volumes 8vo., witli fourteen Por- 
traits. 2/. I4s. ' ♦ 

IMemoirs of J. C. Lrttsom, M. D., and James Neild, Esq., with 
brief Notices of inany other Philanthropists. With portraits of Dr 
Lettsom and Mr Neild, aiul eight other plates. 5s. 

The Itinerant, or Memoirs of an Actor, 6 voL 12mo. 2/. 2s- 
“ '''’BO^YAXYl 

A Practical TntroductiottV toy Botaity ; illustrated^ by references, 
under each dernution, to Plant's of easy access, and by 'numerous 
F5g:ureltt eouiprising a Glossary of Botanic Terms. By tlni 

lleVvW. jMngley, 4s. 6d.— and adoured, 7s. 6d. \ 

Cpnvet^aMona on Botany : with twenty engravings. 12mo. 7s. 6d^ 
-^and coloured, 10s, 6d. ' 
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The Midland Flora. By J. Purton. 2 vol, 1/. 

Pomona Brituiiuica, a collection of Fruits, coloured after Nature. 
By G. Brookhhav\, Ksq. 2 voU 4to. 12/. 12s. 

CLASSICS. 

Q. Iloratii Flacci Opera, ad Exemplar llecensionis Bontleian?je 
plermaqiK* emondata, et bivvibus Notts instructa. Edidit Thomas 
J[sidd> A.M. E. Coll. JS. S. Trm. Royal 12riio. 15 $. — and in royal 
18mo, 7s. ()d. 

Ilcrmanni •Elcmenta Doctrina> Mctricic, ex Editionc Lipsice ex- 
cusa, uiino 1816. Glasguaj Excudobant A. ct J. Duncan, Acadcmi.T 
Typo<^iaplu. 8\o. 15s. 

DRAMA. 

The Innkeeper's Daughter: a Melo-drama, in two Acts. By G. 
Soane, A. B. 2^. 6d. ^ 

Robinson Cruboe : a grand Romantic Mclo-drama. By J. PococL. 
Svn. 2s. 

'Hic \pobtwitc: a Tragedy in Fi\e xicts. By Richard Shicl, Esq, 
8vo. 8b. 

Gcriiicirilcm : Tragedle cn Cinq Actes, et eii vers. Par A. V. 
Arudi'd. 8\o. 3s. 

A TraubliUion of the above in Blank Verse. By Geo. Bernel. 
8\u. 3s. 6d. 

Comic I), iimas, in Three AcN. B} M?iria Edgeu ortl]. I2mo. 7*'. 
Tlie Touchstone, or the World as it goes. By J, Kenny. 3s. 
Elplii Bc), or the Arab’s FaJih; a Musical Diama, in Thrlc Acts* 
2^. 6d. 

A Brief Dramatic Chronology of Actors, and on the London 
Stsige. 13> H. Wt^uitzcr. 

( ’hijaettrs of Shakespeare s Pia) s. By Wm. Ilazlitt. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
'^rhe Beauties of Massinger. Foolscap 8vo. 6s, 

Dramatic Tales, illustrative of the SuperstitioJis and Manners of 
the Lower Scotch, By the Author of the Poetic Mirror, 2 vol. 
^^vn. 1 tfi. 

Manfred ; a Drama. By the Right Hon, Lord Byron. 8vo, 5s, 6d. 
An E'^^say on the f'haiacfcTS of Macbeth Rad King Richard HI. 
B}; J. P. Kernblc. Crown 8vo. bd. 

* LDUCAl ION. 

An Account of the Origin, Principles, Proceedings and Results, 
an lj'>titiition for Teaching Adults to read, estabiis|>ed in Buck# 
and Berks in 1814, 8vo. ♦ 

tOn Public Edueatioh. By the late Dean of Westmihster. 5.s^ 
Correijpotideuce between a Mother and her Daughter, By Mrs 
Taylor, of Ongar. * 

A KeyTo DrNoohdcifs Exercises for Writing German^ By L B 
8s. 6d. , * i " 

A new Analytical Table of tlie Crcnder of OB tbp’^Frc4w 
* tives ^ncrally uned. By C. Gros. * Ss, 

Clypc'd Fwiading^ &v Lessons for the 
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chiefly from tlie best English Writers of the reign of George the 
Third. By G. Sharpe, llimo. '5s. 6d. 

^ The Palace of Truth. By Madame de G’enlis, with coloured Eii-^ 
gravings. ' 3s. Gd. 

L’ Enfant Prodigue, on Azacl et Lia, Conte Morel ; accompagn6 do 
douze gravures, dessiuCes par Duplossi-Bertaux. Ss.Gd, 

An inquiry into the Abuses of the Chartered Schools in Iretand* 
%vith llemiirks on the Education of the Lower Classes in that Coun- 
try.* 8vo. Gs. 

A Key to the last Edition of Mr Perrin’s French Exercises, By 
C. (arcs. 33. 

An Introduction tO English Composition and Elocution, in four 
Parts. By John CaW?y, LL.D. 12iiio. 5s, 

Important Triflea, chiefly appropriate to Fcmaieft on their first en- 
trance into Society. By Emn'»a Parker, l^mo. 5s. 

The Grammatical Remembrancer. By VV. Earnshaw. 2s. 6d. 

Memoranda, intended to aid the English Student in the Acquire- 
ment of the Niceties of French Grannnar, with Tabular Elucidations. 
By William Hodgson. I2s. 

The French Part, or Key to the Book of Versions ; which may 
serve also as a Book of Elegant Extracts from the best French Cla$- 
eics. 3s. Gd. 

Contes Choisis pour des Enfans. Tradnits de L’ Anglais de Madlle 
Edgeworth, Imprimes sur Tedition de Pari^. 5s^ boards ; or 5s. 6dr 
half bound. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary, comprig-* 
kig a Complete Body of Geography, Physical, Political, Historical^ 
and Commercial. Vol. I. Part I. 8vo: 9s. 

Accompanied by 

A New General Atlas, constructed from the latest Authorities, by 
A. Arrowsmith, Hydrographor to the Prince Regent, exhibiting the 
Boundaries and Divisions, also the Chains of Mountains, and other 
Geographical Features of all the known Coiintries in the World, edra- 
prehended in 53 'Maps from original Drawings. Royal 4to, half 
bound. 1/. 164i. 

A Cloographical Sketch of the principal Mountains throughout tlie 
World; exh^iting*ht one View their Comparative Elevations, and 
grouped according to their respective Chains ; founded upon the most 
exact geographical uud baromeuical adme isurements. 8s., 

' lllustrutio>is*^i(chieRy GeographiciiB of the History of tUe Expedi- 
tion of C}Tus from Sardis to Babylonia, and of thp Retreat of the 
?ren Thousand Greeks.^ By James Rcnnel Esq.: 4to. H; 16s. 

' ^ " HtsTanYk • ’ - ‘ 

' " ^ Anhuai Regi^ttOr, for 1815. Vol. VIII. lA Is. 

Jdti&it! bf iih English fomi 1814 to ; or, Memoirs 

^ and,,,Anebdbtes of her R65’nLHighncss "the Priheeisa ci* Wales, and 
of n^f'CJburt ? with I;etters ofjier Iloyal Highness, Lord Livserpool| 
Mr Whitbread, 6:t* . 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

VOL. xxviii. NO. 56, * N n 
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The History of Norway, from the earliest times to , the ptesenL 
By Messrs Baden, Holberg, and Anderst)n. 8vo# 7s, 

Comparative Chronology of the Classic Ages of Greece and Rome. 
*By J, StaiiU)n, 

The History of the British Revolution of 1688--f), recording all 
the events connected with that trajisiiction in England, Scotland, and 
doait to die capitulation of Limerick in Kjfil. By Cteorgo 
Esq. 14s. 

A View of the History, Literature and Religion of the Hindoos. 
By the Rev. W. Ward. *2. vol. 8vo; IBs. 

Papers on the Aftairs of Scotland, from 1702 to ITio. By George 
Loc^khart, Esq. 2 vol. 4to. 5/. 5s. 

Ormerod’s History of C'hcshire. Part III. 2/. 12s. 8d. 

Cobbett’fi ParUanientary Ifistoiy. Vol. K\IX. Royal Bvo. BKs, Gd. 

A New Chart of History. By FramTs Bail} . Ts. 

Tlie Secret and True History of die Church of Scotland, from tlie 
Restoration to the year 1G7B. By the Bev. James Kirkton ; to %\hicii 
Is added, an Account of the Murder of Archbishop Sliarj). By Janus 
Russell, an Actor therein. 

The History of Ireland, from the Earliest Ages to tlui Union. By 
the Rev. Samuel Burdy. Bvo. 10s. Gd. 

Naval Occurrences between Great Britain and America. By 'f. 
Jhmes. 8vo. 1/. 

An Account of the Origin, Progi’css, and actual State of the W’.n* 
carried on between Spaiifand Spanish America : containing the prin- 
cipal Facts which have niarkod the Struggle in ]Me>cioo, New (ira^ 
m^a, Venezuela, Chili, and the Provinces of Rio de ia Platu. Bv a 
Bouth American. Bvo. Gs. 

The History of Java, By Thomas Raffles. 2 vol. Ito. 8/. Ks. 

LAW. 

Th^ Trial at Bar of Jamcf^ Watson, Surgeon, for fl'gh Trca.'.on, 
on the 9th of June, and seven following dnys; taken in sliv*rr4iu;»d 
by Mr FmzeV; with Portraits of the four accused. Bvo. 7^. 

Another Report of’ the same Trials. Bvo. 4s. * 

On the Bankrupt Lhwh. By J. Whitman*!). Royal 8vo, H. Is. 

Belfs Supi>ieinent to \'esiy’s Reports. Royal Bvo. 1/. lOs. 

A Treatise on Parties to Actions. By Anthony ilammond, Esq. 
8vo. 12fi. ^ 

Hints for Abstracting Title Deeds. By \y.Tfarper. ,8vo. 

. Observatii>^ on the present State of Criminal and i'lvil Judicature 
in the County of Cork. IW the Rev. H. To\vrtsheud,^A. M. Js. (Jd. 

: W of the Lavv find Practice of Extents, Bvo. Ms. 

Tl^ Draftsman. By J. Van Heytimren, Esq. Barrister- 

at-tow. I/. 4s. 

Pointe amfCa^oaof Contested Ft;cedoip, v yByfjw 

Henry> Bnn*ister-at-Iaw* . . ' \ 

Hiirs Reports of Cases Argued tuid Ruled at Nisi 
^urt Common Pleas. 8vo* ‘ 
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The Speeches of ClniHes Phillips Esq., delivered at the Bar, and 
on various public occasions, in Ireland tuul Enelaiul. 7s, 

Reports* of Cases upon Appeals and Writs of ICrror in tin? House 
of Lords, during the Sessions of I'arlianient ISlfJ to 181 fi. By 
Dow Esq. of Liucohfs-Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 4 vol. Royal 8v(). 

A digested Index to the Crown Law, comprehending dlf the 
Points relating to Criinintil Matters contained in the Reports of 
Blackstcme, Burrow, (Jowper, Douglas, I^eaeh’s Crown Law, ILtVr 
mond, Salkeld, Strange, Wils^^n, and the IVnn llepqrts. BylLN. 
Tomlins, of (he Inner-Temple. Royal 8vo. 

Practical Instructions for suing out and pro'?eeuting a ConruTussijm 
of Bankrupt, with the best Modern Precedents now in use, and a Di- 
gest of Supplemental Ca<es. By Ed. Christian Ks([., Barrister, Ah*. 8vo, 

A Practical 'Freatise on Copyhold Tenure and Court-keeping. By 
John Scriven Esq. of the Inner-Temple, Barristor-at-law. 

The Case 6f Colebvooke against Taaffe, insriiiUt'd before the Court 
of Session in Scotland, lor the piir{>ose of rciiioving the tuo Minor 
(.Ihildren of the late G. Colehrooke from die guardianship of ilieir 
Mother, 

'J'ljoughts on tlie Laws relating to Salt, as they nlTv-ct the lusheriec. 
Agriculture, and Manufactures of the Kingdom. By Samuel Purkes, 
F. !^. S. M. R. I. IVleinbor of the lieological Society, 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

The Jurisdiction of Justices of the IVacc, and Authority of )\i' 
rish Officers, in all matters relating to ’Parochial Law. B) 'f. W*. 
Williams E^q. of tlie Iniier-Teinple, Barrisicr-aL-law. 2 \'j 1. ro}ai 
8vo. 2/, 12s. 6d. 

MKOrc/XK, SXniGKRYy Ai^T) A \ ATOMY. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No. 51. Ss. 

Observations on tlie Diseased Mani test miens of the Mind, or In- 
sanity. By J. G. Spuiv.heiin, M. D. With Four Plates. Royal 
8 VO* 14sv 

Surgical Observations ; being a Quarterly Report of Cases in Sur- 
gery* By Charles/ Boll, Surgeon of the Middlesex Hospital* Part 
IV^ 8vo. 6'S* ' 

A Compendious . Dictionary of the Veterinary Art. By James 
Wliite, VetefiiifUT Surgeon, Royal 18mo* 6s. 

Phaitnacop^a Collegii Regalis Medicorum Loadinensia 1809. E- 
ditio Altera* • 18mo. 4s. 

. The Coutin^tal Medical Repository : conducted by E. von Ernb- 
deuj assist;ed by othe^^ gentlemen of the Faculty* Ko* 1. (To be 
continued' Qi&rteriy.)^ 8(s. 6d* 

Remarks on Insanity; chiefly with reference to the Physical Sym- 
ptoms, founded on the. f^actice of Jqlm Mayo, M* D* By T. Mayo, 
► * p. 8vo* 5s* 

V/!? ififeture of dm College of Physicians, 8vo. IGs* 

:A Kbysiological Systm of Nosology- By J. M* Good, F* R. S. 
Bvo* Is. , 

X)^iac>ations of the Cutaneous fiSseases comprised in the 

N a J 
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Ticatiotyof the Uite^Dr Willan* By T. Bateman, M* D, F, L. 
Phj’Sician to the Public Dispensai:)% and to the Fever Ingtitution, 
Favsciculiis X.; with (V)lmired Plates. 1/. Is. * 

Cases of Diseasod Biaddo* and Testicle, with Twenty-one Etch- 
ings. By W. Wadd Estj., Burgeon. 4<to. 18s. 

An ^Account oF two Successful Operations for restoring the lost 
Nose; fri^ythe Integuments of the Forehead. By J, C. Cartmc Esq. ; 
with Plates. 4t<>. 16s. 

Observation* cpi tin; Ilarvcian Doctijine of the Circulation of tite 
Blood, in Reply to those lately adduced by Geo. Kerr Esq. By A. 
Ewing,. M. D./ Member of duo Royal Pliysical Society Edinburgh. 6s. 

An Essay on the Mode by which Constitutional Disease is pro- 
duced fi-om the Inoculation of Morbid Poisons. By C. Salt, Mem- 
ber of die Royal CxOllege of Surgeons. 4s. 

The New London Pharmucopouia, correctly traiiKslated frmn thf 
last Latin Edition. By R. J. Thornton, M. D. 18mo. 4s. fid. 

Gerbaux on the Teeth, l^mo*. 6s. 

MILITAUY SCIKKCK. 

A Course of Military Instruction. By Licnt.-Col. Paisley, 3 vol. 
8vo ; with 1190 Engravings. 3*s. 

An Universal Military Dictionary, in English and French. By 
Major Charles Jamesr 8vo. 1/, 6s. 

Explanation of the Review Manoeuvres of a Regimi^nt of Cavalry. 
By Capt. Wm. Hackett. 

A Military Catechism, for the Use of Young Officers, and Non- 
Commissioned Officers of Cavalry. By Col. Dalbiuc. 

An Historical Account of the Rise and Progress of tho Bengal 
Native Infantr}^, from its first Formation ; togetiu r witli a Detail of 
the Services on which the several Battalions have been employed 
during- that period. By the late l!aptain John Williams. With 
Plates. 8vo. 1 2s. 

MATFIKMATICS. 

Algebra of the Hindoos, with Arithmetic and Mensuration. Trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit, by H. T. Cqlebrooke Esq. ^ 4to. 3/. 3s. 

A Key to Mensuration. By J. Nesbit. ; 5s. 

The Hundred-Weiglit Fraction-Book. Square 4!to. 5s. 

m&CRLLANIF.S. • . 

The Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannicai c^dited by Mac^ 
vcy Napier Esq., F. R. S, L» Sr E. Voi. II. Part IL 111 list rated; 
by Twenty-two Engravings^ 4to. l/r 5s. - ^ . 

The Works of the Rev. Francis WYangharn,' M. F. R. S., of" 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 3 vol. 8vd. %K 2h. 

' An Historical Account of the JRise and Progress of Stenographic 
‘"Writing,- with an Impartial and Critical Examinatiou of all the 
terns whioh have been published in Europe, from its 
to the present Time. H. Is. 

The Journal dos. Dames. Published Weekly, at 20s. por.'Qolaftel!^^ 

A Report qf the^Navy Board> By J. Scott. 7s;i ' ' " 
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The Yeung Man of Honour’is Vade-Mecum, being a salutary 
Treatise on Duelling; together uatli the Annals of Chhalry, the 
Ordeal Trial, and Judicial Combat, from the Earliest Times* By 
Abraham Bojsquett Esq. l2nio. 5s. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Recent Shells. By J. Dillwyn. 2 vol. 
8vo. 1?. 18s. • , 

An Essay cm the Variation of the Compass, iftterspersed with 
Practical Observations and Remarkb. By Win* Buin, E. N* fevo. 
With Chart. 

Canine Pathology ; or *a full Description of the Diseases of Dogs, 
with their Causes, Symptoms, and Mode of Cure. By Delabvre 
Blaine. Witli Wood Cuts. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

liCttors from Mrs E. Carter to Mrs Montagu, between 1755 and 
and 1800 ; chiefly mi Literary and Moral Subjects. 1/. 7s. 

The Correspondent: consisting of Letters, Moral, Political and 
Literary, between eminent Writers in France and Enghmd. No. JI. 5^. 

The ^V'orI^b of (fianiito and Gustavus Sclonus on CheS's. Trans- 
lated by J. H, Jarratt. 2 vol. 8vo. 1/, Is. 

A Narrative of (Xcurrences in the Indian Countries of No»*th A- 
merica, since the Earl of Selkirk’s Cormexion with the Hudson's Bay 
Company. 8vo. 5s. 

The History of an Old Pocket Bible, as related by Itself. By the 
Rev. Robert Cox, A. M. 3s. 

AutJientie Narrative of the Loss of the Americun Brig Commerce. 
By Jas. Riley, late Master and Supercargo. ^U). 

Luccock’s Essays on the Theory of the Tides. 4 to. 7s. 

Owen’s History of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 2 vol. 
8vo. 1/. 4s. 

School for Wits. By R* Wewitzer. 5s. 

The London Budget of Wit. By a Friend to Rational Mirtln 
12mo. 5s. 

The Painter and VaYifsher’s Guide. By P. F. Tingry. 8vo. 12s. 

Westney’s Wine; and Spirit Dealer’s Vade-Mcciim. 4s. 

An Inquiry info the Nature of Benevolence. By J. E. Bicheno, 
F. L. S. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

The Art of Cbirdsponclonce ; consisting of Letters in French and 
English ; neat pocket volume. 5s. 

A Series df Incidents of English Bravery, during the late Cam- 
paigns on the Continent, By A. Atkinson. No. I. 6s. 

The Danco of Life; consisting of twenty-four Designs, by Mr 
Rowlandson; with Illustrations in verse. By tlie Author of The 
Tour of Doctor Syntax. No. I. 2s, 6d. 

The Costume of the Netherlands; illustrated by thirty^ coloured * 
IgiDi^^vingS, after Drawings by Miss Semple ; with descriptive Letter- 
’ English and ^neb. In three Parts, 4to, 15s. each, or 

John fiuffs Bible, or Metnoiris of ^he Stewardships and Stewards- of 
John fihlrs iitanor of Greaf Albion, from the earlit^t t^mes to tW 
present. By Democritus Poplicola. 2 vo). 8vo. 
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O^veniaDa. or Self ct Passages from the Works of Owen ; arranged 
by Arthur Young, Esq. p". R. S. ]2mo. 4s. 6(L 

A Tribute of Synq athy, addressed to Mourners. By W. Newn- 
Inini, Esq. 12tiio. 5s, 

Remarks on the f rst Cha^>ter of the Bishop of Llandaff's Ilorac 
P^lasgica^f 

The Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London, Part 
V ol. II. 4to. 1 /. 1 1 K. Gd. 

Observations on tlie West India Islands, Medical, Political, and 
Miscellaneous. I^y John Williamson, M. 1>. 8vo. 1/, 5s. 

A Description of the Safety-lamp invented by G. Stephenson, now 
in use in Killingworth Golliery.* 8vo. 3s. 

France. By Lady Morgan. 4'to. 2/. 2s. 

A View of the Agricultural, Commercial, and Financial Interests 
of Ceylon; with an Appendix, containing some of the principal Laws 
and Usages of the Candians. By Anthony Bertolacci, Esq, late 
Comptroller-general of Customs in that Colony ; wuth a IMap of tin* 
Js’'and. 8vo. 18s. 

Arinata, Part II. : exliibiting a View of the Manners, SlG, of the 
Metropolis. 3s. 6d. 

An Historical Displaj^ of the Effects of Physical and Moral Cauvea 
on the Character and Circumstances of Nations. By J». Bigland, Ehq. 

An Essay on the Nature of Light, Heat, and Electricity. By 
C. C, Bompass, Barribter-at4aw. 8vo. Gs. 

Letters on Ceylon, particularly relating to the Kingdom of Candy. 
By Captain L. de Bussche, late acting Dcputy^adjutont'-gencral in 
Ceylon. 8vo. Os. 

Remarks on the Construction of Hot-liouses, pointing out the most 
ad\amtiig0bU6 forms, materials, and contrivances, to be used in their 
construction ; with a review of tiu? various rnetliods of building tliem 
in foreign ^jountries, as well as in England. By J. C. Loudon^ F. L. 8. 
Ac. with ten plates from etchings on stone. Royal 4to. ] 5s. 

Asiatic Researches ; or Ti^ilsstctions of the ^Joeiety instituted ir> 
Bengal, for inquiring into tfee History and Antiquities, the Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature of. Asia. VoL XIL 4to. 2/. 2s. 

The third volume of Oxoniensrs: to which is added, Fasti 

OKoniensLs, or Annals of said Unm^rsity, wath notes and addi- 
tions. By Philip Bti«s^^,J?ellow of St John’s, 4 to. 

sf ^^Aft/RAL nrSTORY. 

Outlines of Geology f being the Substance of a Course of Lectures 
deliveired ih the Royal Institution. By Wm. Thomas Brande. 8vo. 

7«.ed. 

’ KOVPXS AIrfD ROMANCES, 

mrdenbrass and Haverilh 4 vpl. 12mo. 1/. lIs.Gti 

Montague jSewburgh, or the Mother and Son. By 
9 voK idmo. 10a. 6d. ^ - ‘ ‘ . - . ' ' 

Modern Manners, or a Season' at Hmtowgate. 2 

Chateau S% Valeriot Par Mhdonie lierbiter. 4^ 6(d, 
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Family Anjutls, or the Sisters-^ By Mary Hays* 5s, 
hrec WeekiJ at Fladong’s* 3 voL t20s. 

The Absent Man, a Narrative* Edited by Sir Peter Plastic, Knight 
of liie Order of tlic 'I’ower a)id the Sword. 12mo. 4^, 

The Vicar of W^akefield, an elegant edition ; iUustmted by twenty<* 
four coloured engravings, by Mr ilowlandson. Royal Hvo, J/. 3s, 
Correspondence between a Mother and her Daughter at Sdiooh 
Rachel, a Tale, with a beautiful frontispiece. *Hvo. 5s. 

Leap ‘Year ; or a Woman’s IVivilege, By Selina Davenport, 5 
vol. 12mo, ^5s. • 

The Imperial Captive., By J. Gwiliiams. 2 vol. Svo. I/, le. 

Welch Mountaineeifc. By Miss Hatton, author of Mis»r 
Married. 3 vol. 18s. 

>Some Account of Myself. 4 vol. 12ino. 1/. 2s. 

Stvathbogie, or the Recluse of Glemnorris. A Romance. By 
Alicia M‘Gennis, 5 vol. 12mo. 278. 6d. 

The Hero, or Adventures of a Night. 2 vol. 12nio. 8s. 

Howard Castle, 5 vol. 12mo. 

Maria, a Domestic Tale. By Mrs St George. 3 vol. 18s. 
Harrington, a Tale : and Ormond, a Tale. By Miss Edgeworth, 
2 vol, 12ino. 1/. Is. 

The Good Grandmother and her Offspring, a Tale. By Mrs Hof* 
laihl. 3s. ()d. 

POirfRY. 

Select Pieces in Verse and Prose. By the late John Bowdlcr, Esq. 
2 vol, 8 v 0 ,. 18g. « 

Idwall, a Poem. By Mr Bayley, 10s. 

Yoatman’s Brent Knoll, a Poem. 32irto. 4s, Od. 

The New Lyre, a Collection of 230 of the best Songs, Glees, &c. 
now in vogue. 3s. 

London and Dublin ; an heroic Epistle to Counsellor Philips. 8vo. 1 s. 
The late Session of the House of Commons, or the Great Moral 
Kession ; a practical Epistle to Lord Castlereagh. By an Englishman, 
Odin, a Pocm,^ By Sir W. Drunmiond. 4to. 18s. 

I*adilla, a Talc of I^alestine, a Poem. By J, TaafFe, Esq. 10s, 6d. 
Modern Grccccj a Poem, Hvo. 5s. Od. 

Phrosyne, a (Grecian Tale: Alashtar, an Arabian Talc. By IL 
iially Knight, Esqv. Hvo. 5s. Od. 

Actors and Editors, a Poem. By an Under-graduate. 

Sibyllfee Leaves, a Collection of PcKuns. By 8. T. Coleridge. Hva 
K)s. (id. ", V . , 

A Politiciil Epistle to the King of Hayti, in Five Cantos. 3.^. 6d.- 
IVenty^four Vocal Pieces, with Original Poetr)", written express- 
ly for the Work, by Mrs Joanna Baillio; Walter Scott, Esq.; John- 
Wm. Smyth, ; James Hogg, the Scots Shepherd 
iiudXord Byron. By Dr John Clarke of (jambridge. 2 vol. 
from Delia to Lord Byron.. 

Foolscap 8 4^^ 
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Paris in ISIS : a Pocnit Svo. Ss, Cd. 

The Schoolboy, and other Poems* By Thomas Cromwell. Small 
Svo. 5s- 

Lalla Rookh, an Oriental Romance : — containing the Veiled Pro- 
phet of Khorassan-— Paradise and the i^eri — The J^ire Worshippers — 
and tile Light of the Itarutn* by Thomas Mi)ore, Esq, 4 to. 2/. 2s* 

Illustrations to the Poem, engravt'd by Charles Ileath, from Paint- 
ings by R. Westall,, R. A. 4‘to. 1/. 5s. 

Churchyard^s Chips conoerning Scotland; being a (>oilection of 
hm Pieces relative to that Country; with Historical Notices, and a 
Life of the Author, ornamented Avith Churchyard’s Anns, and a l ac- 
fiimile of his Writing and Signature. By George Chalmers, F. R. S* 
S* A. « 8vo. 1 2s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

On the Prmciples of Political Economy and Taxation, By David 
Ricardo, Esq. 1 is. 

Inquiry into sevotal (Questions of Political Economy, applicable to 
the Present State of Britaim 

A Lifter to Du ml Il'cardo, Esq. analyzing his Pamphlet on the 
D epieciation of Bank Notes. IJy the Rev. A. Crombje. Is. 

A Tabular View of the Finance of (heat Britain. By Nathaniel 
Jekyd, Esq. 

On the Spanish Colonies, and South American Revolution. By 
M. de Pradt* 2 vol. 8vo, 

The Speech of the Right Hon. Robert Peel, on the Catholic Ques- 
tion. ^ 

All Classes productive of National Wealth ; or, the Theories of M, 
Quesnai, Dr Adam Smith, and Mr Gray, analyzed and examined^ 
By George Purves, LL, D. 8vo. 9.s. 

A New System of Practical X^olilica) liconomy, adapted to the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the Present Times. 3s. 

Additions to an Es‘-ay on the Principle of Population ; or, a View 
of its past and Present Effects on Human 1 lappiness ; with an Inqui-^ 
ry into our Prospects rcbpecting the future Remove or Mitigation of 
the Evils which it occasions. By T. R. Malthas. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Coalition and France. 8vo. Ts. 

Speech of John Leslie Foster, on the Catholic Question, May 9, 
1817. 2s. 

Tlie True State of the British Nation, as to Trade, Commerce, &Cm 
By J- H. Reddell, Esq. 3s* 6d. 

Fpur Letters on the Constitution. By George Dyer, A- B. 34 
[Edition. 8vo. Sa* 

Plan of Parliamentary Reform, in the Form of a Catechism, with 
Hearns for each Article. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. Ss. , 

A Letter to an English Noblemmi, contaihipg an 
British Con8ttt4idion, and a View of tlie Catholic it 

^ates to Ireland. By Liberator. 8vo. ^ .'.N 'w 

A Sumpaary View of the State of Spmuat tlm Restoreftfono^lp‘1?- 
^nand Vtl. By Captain Christopher Clarke, 
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Obsemtions on fJie State of the Country since the Peace ; -with a 
Supplementary Section on the PoorXaws* By Lieutonant-Gcnerai 
Crawford, 

Rcn»arks on the Kssentials of a Free Government, and on the Ge- 
nuine Constitution of the British House of Ctmuuons. By tlte * 
D. M. Peacock, A* M, 2s. 

Corrected Report of the Speech of the Right Plon, George Can- 
ning, in tile House of Commons, on Tuesday May 6^ oji Mr Lumbton's 
Motion lor a Censure on Mr Canning’s Embassy to Lisbon. 8yo. 3 »^ 

The Colonies and present American Revolutions, By J. de Pradt, 

8 VO. 12s* 

THEOLOGY* 

A Key to the Old Testament ; or, a Suraraary View of its several 
Books, pointing out the Instmctions and Mysteries m Iiicli they con- 
tain, ^c. By tfie llev. Henry Butter. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sennons. By the Rev. John Martin. 2 vol. 8vo. 2ts. 

liCtters to a Serious and Humble Inquirer after Divine Truth. By 
tile Rev. Edward (^.ooper. 12mo. 

A Key to , the Old Testament and Apocrypha.. By the Rev. IL 
Gray. 8\o. lf)S. 

diallenge lo Unitarmns. 8vo. 

fifty -two Lectures on the Catechism of the Church of England- 
By the llev. Sir Adam Gordon, Bart. M. A, 3 vol. 8vo. 1/. 11s. Od,, 

ITe Clergymaifs Companion in Visiting the Sick. By W. Paley, 
D* I). Archdeacon of Carlisle. 12rno. 5s. Gd. 

Bilker's Sermons, extracted from the Lectures of Bishop Portons* 
?ivo. 9s, 

.A Second Lay Sermon, By S. T. Coleridge. Svo. .5s. 

A New V'olurne of S(?rmons. By Bishop Horsley. Svo. 10i«. Gd. 

Sermons on various Subjects, By the late W. Bell, D. D. Pre- 
bendary of Westmin.ster. 2 vol, Svo. 18s. 

Spry’s Biimpton Lectures. 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

Wilks’s Christian Essays, 2 vol. Hs. 

Stevens’s Discourses on the Festivals and Fasts. 8vo. 10s. GdJ 

Sermons.' By 't. S, Jones. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

Bean’s Parochial Instruction, Svo. 10s. Gd. 

Practical Discourses. By the Rev. Joshua Gilpin. 

A Selection of Sejrmons and Charges. By the late Rev. Edward 
Williams,' D* D. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

Sermons on various Subjects, By the Rev. John Nance, D. D- 
^ vol. Svo. 18s. 

Practical Discourses, intended to promote the Improvement and 
Happiness of the Young. By Henry Bclfragc, Minister in I'nlkirk; 
4s. 6d, . ' 

Muhammodanism : comprising the Life and Character of 
tK0'A?ti^iin Prophet, and succinct Accounts of the Empires founded 
t|y die Jiluhatn^^ By Chas. Mills, Esq. Svo. 12s. 

^^nqdiry jAto the pf Baptispi. By the Rev.^ J„ohn Scottj M. A. 
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llemarks on Touiline’s Calvinism. By the Rev. Tho. Scott, M. A. 
6vo, 14s. 

Stackhotise's History of the Bible, corrected and improved. By 
the Right llev*v George Glcig, LL. D. l\ R. S- E. F, S. S. A. 3 voL 
4to. 4/. 14s. 6d.— large paper, 6/% 68* 

Scniions, By J. Balguy. 8vo. 9s. 

Sermons. ByJ*Bonar. 8vo. Vol. II. lOs. 6d. 

Sermons on Faith, Doctrines, and Public Dutic.s. By the very 
Jlev. William Vincent, D. D. late Dean of Westminster : with a Life 
ef the Author, by tlie Rev. Robert Nares, Archdeacon of Staflbrd, 
&c. 8vo. 10s. (>d. 

On Ilte Principles of the Christian Religion, addressed to her 
Daughter, and on Theology. By Mrs Lucy. Hutchinson. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

TOPOGUAPHY. 

*rhe Hythc, Sandgate, and Folkestone Guide : containing an Ac- 
count of their ancient and present state. To which is subjoined, a 
brief history of the Cinque Ports. 4s. 6d. 

(luide to all tlie Watering and Sea-Bathing Places in England and 
Wales for 1817. 16s. 

The Statistical Account, or Parochial Survey of Ireland. By 
William Shaw Mason esq., with maps and plans. 8vo. Vol. II. 1/. Ir. 

A Topographical History of Staffordshire. By W. Pitt. 8vo. 
iT. 5s.; lai’ge Paper, 1/. L5s. 

Ducatus Lcodinensis, or the Topogmpliy of the Town and Paritlr 
of Leeds. By Ralph Tlmresby. Second Edition, with notes and 
additions. By T. D. Whitaker, LL. D. Folio. 

Loidis and ElnietiC, or an Account of the Lower Portions of Arc* 
dale, W’harfdale, and the Vale of Childer, By T. D. W hitaker, LL. D. 
Folio. 

A Picturesque Delineation of the Southern (’oust of England, 
No. VllL 20s. * 

Account of tho Wcnld of Kent. By J. Dean. Svo. ]5s. 

Jlughson^s Walks through Loudon. 2 vol. Foolscap. 8vo. IL 
lOs.^ den^’^Bvo., 2/, 8s. 

VOYAGES AND XnAVEI.*?. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels, in Africa, frr)m 
the liiarliest Ages to tlie present Time. By tho late .Tulin Leyden, 
M* D. Completed and enlarged, with Viev\s of \he present State of 
that Continent, by Hugh Murray, F. II, S. E. Illustrated by Maps. 
2 vol. 8vo. H. 7s. 

Major Barnes’s Tour through St Hvlciia. 12rao. 5s. 

James’s Journal of a Tour in Germany, Sweden, Russia, Poland, 
^c. during the years 1813-14. 2 vol. I/, 10s. 

N^ative of a Voyage to Hudsons Bay. By Lieutenant Edward 
Chappell, Jl. i . . 

A Narfative of the Briton’s Voyage to KtcairnV Island. . By Lieu* , 
tenant Sbilliber* 8yo, with 16 etchings. 7». 6d. ;i 

Letters from the Highlands, By Miss Spenee, ;8vd, 
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llic Travellers' Guide to Prance and the Netherlands, containinj 
tlie varioos Modes of travelling in those Countries. 18rao. 4s. 

Narrative of the Loss of the American Brig Commerce, wreckec 
on the Western Coast of Afiica in 1815. By James Riley. 4to 
1/. 158. 

Karamania, or a brief Description of the jSouth Coast of Asia Mi 
nor, and of the Remains of Antiquity, with plans, views, . &C. 
Francis Beaufort, F. R.S. 14s. 

The Traveller in Asia, or a Visit to the most celebrated parts o 
the East Indies and China. By Priscilla Wakefield, with a colourec 
Map. l2nio, 4s. 6d. 

Travels through France and Germany ifa the Years 1815, 16, & 17 
interspersed with numerous historical and political Anecdotes, de 
rived ffom authentic sources. By J. Jorgenson, esq. 8vo. I0si6d 
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INDEX. 


A 

AbruzzOi mountains of, infested by banditti, 52- 

Agricidture^ mode of, in Lombardy, S3 — in Tuscany, 40. 

Aipfty description of the plains nigh to, in Lombardy, 

Ardea^ unhealthiness of, noticed by ancient writers, 56. 

Ar7iOy valley of the, described, 4-3. 

Assissiy ancient temple of Minerva at, 99. 

Associaiioify who the inventor of the principle of, 496. 

AsijluviSy lunatic, dreadful abuses existing in, 432 — establishment df 
one at York, by the Quakers, 433 — facts disclosed respecting one 
previously existing there, 435 — account of that in Moorfields, 438 
— of St Lukes f-ios[)ital, 443 — shocking treatment of the patients 
ill private madhouKes, 444 — and in workhouses, 446 — enumera" 
tion of these establishments in Scotland, 447— in Ireland, 448— 
account of that of Salpetviere at Paris, 449 — ^proper mode of 
treatment pointed out, 451— estimate of the number of insane in 
Britain and Ireland, 456 — of the structure of lunatic asylums, 45i) 
— ^description of that at Glasgow , 460— statutes regarding the treat- 
ment of lunatics, 463 — hitherto extremely defective, 465— sub- 
stance of a new* bill lor the better regulation of madhouses, 467“ 
objectioits to, considered, 468. 


B 

Banks, Sir Joseph,' letter to, from Dr Franklin, 281. 

Bentinchy Lord William, issues a proclamation to the Italians, 107 
—concludes a treaty with Murat, 114. 

Berger »y Dr, mineraiogical account of the Isle of Man, 179- 

Bergmanuy Benjamin, his account of the Ciilmucks, 303- 

Berhkire magistrates, resist the interference of the Secretary 
State, 536. 

Bcrthiery n^sterious circumstances in the death of, 124. 

ileihlem hospital, account of, 438. 

Bologna, prospect from the principal steeple of, described, 95. 

Bonaparte f what tlie diief aim of Ins policy, according to Mr Jor^ 
* genson, 374, . j 

* BotfmeU bridge^ description of the rout at, 243. 

BotvdUr^ Mr, remains of, 335 — chanicter of the author, and of hi# 
waitings, 326— illustration of t lie position, that there^is merit in 
faith, 338. 
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Brougham^ Mr, extract from his speech respecting tlie conduct of 
Ministers towards Genoa, 110. 

Burke, Mr, remarks on the character of, 50f?. 

Butterwortky Mr, testimony of, On the beneiicial indiieiu e of Sunday 
schools, 27. 

Byr(m% Lord, Manfred, character of‘, 418*--e\trHc‘tp from, ^120. 


C 

Calmucks, manners, customs, &c. of account of one of tlu'i'r 

grand festivals, 309 — of their religion. 311 — ingenious niucle of 
devotion among, 313 — acuteness of* their seuK'^, 311. 

Cmnpngna di Roma, description of, 18- 

Canningy Mr, speech of, on the motion for an address t(j the Prince 
Regent, preliminary remarks on, 59 — mlenhon of it ^ho\\l\ to !)e 
to aid Ministers in sounding an alarm over the eoniUry, (31 — in- 
consistencies in the Report of the Iloii^ie of Loid^, (>7 — dixUrines 
, ascribed to the Spenceans, 73 — extract Ironi .i puhlicution of the 
founder of that sect, Tl*. 

Castiereaghy Lord, opinion entertained of him on the C’ontinent, 3S8. 

CaucasttSy account of travels in, 31(3 — great height of rln* mountains, 
and difficulty of the ascent, 319 — curious grotto on iIh^ summit of 
one of them, 322 — manners, dc. of the Ingudtes, 323. 

Chalcedony, vegetable remains preserved in, 1 92. 

Chaieatmenxy M., on the agriculture and statistics of Italy, 31 — au- 
thor’st division of that country, as it respects agrietdture, .32— 
mode of culture practised in Lombardy, 33 — instruments of hus- 
bandry in Italy, 39— of the agriculture of Tuscany, 40 — the Col- 
inata, a mode of improvemciit practised there, described, 41 — 
unaccountable insalubrity of the Muremna, one of the authors 
divisions of the Italian territory, 46 — account of the banditti who 
infest the Pontine marshes, 52. 

Christiamli/, beneficial effect of, in restraining pauperism, 20. 

Claverhotise, Graham of, character, &c. of, 226. ' 

Coleridge'^ Literary Idfe, strictures on, 488 — account of the au- 
thor*s school education, 489 — of the habits, &c. of his friend Mr 
Southey, 492 — of Mr Wordsworth’s claims to originality as a 
poet, 495 — ^who the discoverer of the principle of association, 49(> 
— strictures on the system of Kant, 497' — author s account of the 
commencement of the Watchman, 499 — cliaracter of Mr Burke, 
503— charges against the Conductor of the Edinburgh Review, 
508 — Reviewer’s vindication of. hiinself, 509-^reumrks on poetic 
diction, 512 — ^and on the character of poets, 514. 

ColUn^on, Mr, discoveries of Dr tVaukliu in electricity owing to^ 293* 

C^futaia, a gi’cat agricultural improvement in Toscany, described, 44. 

C^OTcet, to a remark of, on the iaefficacy of Jfaith, 338. 

Conieninieni, illustration of the trite argument for, 296. 

Cooper, Mtr examination of, concerning the offect of Sunday Schools^ 
29. ^ ^ 
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Co7hlanu$j, remarks on the tragedy of, 48 L 
Covenanters^ specimen of their eloquence, 232. 

D 

DalzeJl, General, picture of, 241. 

Divining rod, still retains a certain credit among the Cornish miners, 

18 t. * 

Droilwich, analysis of the salt springs at, 183. 


E 

Ecoiomi/, remarks on, by Dr Franklin, 295. 

Ed^reviorth'^ Miss, Tales, 3f)0 — general character of her •w ritings, 391 
Harrington, design of, and extracts from, 397 — strictures on, 403 
— story of Ormond, with extracts, 404. 

Edward //., ordinance for an annual Parliament in his reign, 127- 
Edwards^ Mr Bryan, his account of the condition of the slaves in the 
West Indies, 358. 


F 

FaiiJu illustration of the position that there is merit in, 338. 

luihtnff'y observations on the character of, 485. 

Ferrara^ remarks on the city of, 95. 

Franlclin, Dr, Private Correspondence of, 275 — character of tlie au- 
thor, 276 — letter to a friend on the prospect of peace, 279 — to Dr 
Price, and Bishop Shipley, 280 — to Sir Joseph Banks, on the re- 
turn of peace, 281 — to Mr Hutton, on the murder of some Mora- 
vian Indians, 282 — to Dr Priestley, on the evils of war, 283 — ta 
the Chevalier de la Luzerne, 284 — to General Washington, 285— 
early partiality of the author for the King and Brithl nation., 285 
—change of his opinions in that respect, 286 — siircasiu against the 
King, 288 — imprisonment of Mr Laurens, 289 — characteristic of 
the author’s understanding, 291 — letter respecting Mr Collinson 
the botanist, 293 — to a friend, on marriage, 294-- to his daughter, 
Mrs Baclie, on economy, 295— to Dr Priestley, on contentnient, 
296'*—to Mr Strahan, the King’s printer, 297 — thoughts on reli- 
gion, 299-r-to Mr Whitefieldy on rcligioUvS iutoltnuicc and dogma- 
tismi 300r-on infidelity, 301. 

O 

Gagging* Adi explained, 5.31. 

Galga^IngmheSif a Caucasian tribe, some account of, 323. 

Genoa, conduct of the English Government towaide, 107 — exposed 
by Mr Brougham, 110. 

Geological Societi/, tonsactiohs of, introductory remarks on, 174— 
Dr MacGuUpch, certain products obtained in the distillation of 
wood, Ac. 177 — .Dr Berger’s mineralogical account of the isle of 
Man, 179— Dr Maccullocli oa the granite Tors of t’ornwall, 181— 
Mr Horners account of the brine springs ut Droitwicb, 182— Mr 
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Phillips on the Veins of Gornv^^all, 183— Mr Webster on the fresh- 
water formations in the Isle of Wight, &c. 186 — Mr Phillips’s de- 
scription of the oxydof tin the productiort of Co nwall, &c. 1H8 
— Dr Macculloch’s remarks on specimens transmitted to the (loo- 
logical Society, 189 — Mr Steinhauer/s notice relative to the geo- 
logy of the coast of Labrador, 191 — Dr Mafcullocb on vegetable 
remains preserved in Clialcedony, 192. 

fleo7'ginf description of, 328 — baths of Teflis, 330 — country now un- 
der the dominion of Russia, 33 1 . 

Gipsej/s, arts ^f, described, 383. 

Glasgmvy description of the lunatic hospital at, 461. 

Goethe*^ Memoirs, preliminary remarks on, 83 — adventure of the* 
author at ’freiit, 86 — is in danger of being apprehended as a spy 
at Malhcsine, 87 — manners, &c. of the Veronese, 89 — little re- 
spect now paid to pilgrims, 90 — account of Venice, ib. — visit to 
Ferrara and Bologna, 95 — singular dream of the author, 97 — f on- 
versation with an officer of the Papal army, 97 — adventure at the 
celebration of All-Souls day, 100. 

Principal, statement by, respecting the Stuart papers, 260. 

H 

Hamlet^ observ^ations on the character of, 4S3. 

IlazIii^B characters of Shakespeare’s plays — what the author’s object 
in, 472 — superiority of Shakespeare’s genius illustrated by extracts, 
474, — peculiar characteristic of his heroines, 477 — account of the 
characters of Cioten and Macbeth, 478 — the latter contrasted with 
Richard ill, 478. 

Ihracliun^ story of two priests in the rcigr\ of, 320. 

Heroines^ SliAkespeare’s peculiar characteristic of, 477. 

Hobbes, Mr, the discoverer of the principle of association, 496^ 

tiorner^, Mr, account of the brine springs at Droitvvicli, 182. 

Ifiiel-Cock, account of the mine of, 186. 

JfHtton, Mr, letter to, from Dr Franklin, on tlic murder of some Mo- 
ravian Indians, 282. 


I 

Jamaica, j)ropagation of religion discouraged in, 366, 

Incognito^ remarks on the custom of travelling, 100. 

Injidclity, folly and mischief ol* propagating, 301. 

Intolerance, religious, advice against, 300. 

J(yr^enmn\ Travels, 371 — remarks on the greaX number of moderrf 
' books of tliat description, 371 -—author’s mode of travelling, 37$ — 
fundamental object of Bonaparte’s policy, asserted to be the sei.2!- 
ure of our Indian possessions, 374 — gaming■^houses of Farii coun- 
tenanced by the (Government, 376 — British and French sictiatea^ 
contrasted, 3'86 — partiality of the people of Paris for Bonajiartc, 
387 — (Aservations on the abolition of the Sabbath, 3-8t^tregtmeiit 
^ .the JPoxichery by the Rv«sian«, 382 — ^^ant^cdote of 
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sjiphC), 383 — ^iug'.ilur vow of a lady at Frankfurt, fiS/l — character 
of ihe (formiin sovereigns, 386 — enlogiLmi of Lord CastltM-i'a^^Ii, 
;{SS — liinerancy of (/erinari trodcsnieu^ 
t ioii!)ott, niel hod of, practised in Lombardy, ^Ic. 3:i. 
halt/, (See Chaicanxneux,) 

l^tihn^ Ccc^ar^ Sluikcspeaiv's extract from, rernarl.s, A'iO. 

K 

Kant. strictnv(‘S on the s'^<le?n of, 497. 

Ka'ihr>!,, .Mount, alleie]n' lo reach the suniinit of, 319 — curious grot- 
to o). \vn, 

KitiprotK'- 'i’rtneU in (iancasus and (icorgia, cliuracter of, ‘MYl, 
Ktirndu, or pj dying machine of the C’ainmcks, described, 313. 

T. 

T.ah}‘(:(h)>\ reniarks on tlie mineralogy oh 19J* 

J.atifCtis. ?dr, cjptu.'v and imprisomnent in tfie Towel, ‘28!) 
hnpunip^ P\u<h' Ltiriiv; all, descvip»i'-ii oh J8I. 

account of the agricultnr <>' c. of, 33- 
LuLc.s^ St, fl(;spital, account of, i 

y\ 

character (if, contracted witli Kicliard Ilf. 1-78. 

Macrattloch, Dr, on ('ertairi products obtaineti in the distillation of 
wood, 177 — (Hi the (iranite ’fors of (hirnwall, ISl — iniscelhuieoin- 
resiitirlis on specimens trancpiitted to the (LMjogical Societ), IbO — 
on ^t‘gv tabic' rein.iins prc*>er\a‘d in i halccLlony, 192. 
jl7/'/C'7 .H/e’s ac'connt of the fill, r\.c. ot’ Alnrat King of Ntiples. lOfj — 
unprincipled conduct of the l*ingl‘sh government toward ; (ienoa. 
10{) — con>eijUv‘iu‘es of tliis policy expos^nl i)y Air Brougliani, I lO 
— author's account ot' himself, 113 — remarks on the treau between 
llie /\uslria;is and ATnnit, 1 Jo — adv^'iitures cd’ the lattc'r. 1 IS — ac- 
count of (lie author's visit lo the Allied armiv’s after the battle of 
Whiterloo, 121 — covrespo«elc*nce hctwcvii the Doin' of WellingUjo 
rtftd the D.^puties from Paiis, 12J — in) slerions ei'reum?<tance.s in 
the doalh of Kerlhier, 121. 

.yirlaria^ an unhealthy comMtn'loa ot* the atiuo-pheiv along grcai- 
part of the coast of Italy, dcNerihed, l(h 
Alnlf/itf^, Mr, iii.'* opinions on public charity contrastc'd witli those 
of his opponent,^, 2. 

Mi'iUf Jsie ol’, remarks on the mineralogy of, 179. 

Marem}?tf, one of the divisions of Italy, distinguished by its extreme 
insalubrity, 4G. 

Marriaiie, remarks on, 294. 
s Meiat/er^ss or fanners, condition of. In Tuscany, K). 

Methodist missionaries, discouraged by the planters in tlic West In- 
dies, 3(>4. 

Morrnmm, zeal and success of, in the \\ e>.t IndieS; 3Gh. 

Jhhet, the capital of (Icorgia, describe d, 328, 
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Murat, King of Naples, concludes a treaty with Austria, 115— ac- 
(iount of his operations, 1 16— hii adventures after his failure in the 
north of Italy, 118, 

N 

Nasighi, Grande, Canal of, described, 53. 

O 

Ohi sorcery, in the West Indies, effects Of, described, S62. 

Oliver, the Government spy, account of his proceedings, 510. 

Ossetes, a Caucasian tribe, account of, 317. 

Oa:en, cultivation of the land chiefly performed by, in Lombardy, 36. 

P 

Painters, Venetian, remarks on tlie colouring of, 93.^ 

Papal army, conversation with an officer of, 07. 

Parliaments, annual, and universal suffrage, asserted by some to be 
the ancient and undoubted rights of the people, 126 — nature of 
the annual Parliaments in the earlier periods of our history, 127 — 
misunderstood by the reformers, 131— what the intention of the 
ancient laws for annua! Parliaments, 133 — universal suffrage deni- 
ed to have ever obtained in England, 14-4. 

Panperism, causes and cure of, 1 — view of the controversy between 
Mr Maltluis and his opponents, on the subject of charity, 2 — ills 
of poverty cannot f>c banished from the world by the mere positive 
administrations of beneficence, 3 — to what the cornparatLve exeiii])- 
tion of Scotland from the miseries of pauperism maybe attributed, 
0 — influence of Christianity in restraining j)auperism, 20 — plan of 
public charity proposed for the larger towns of Scotland, 23 — be- 
neficial effects of moral instruction, in begetting a repagnaiicc to 
charity, 27. 

Phillips, Mr W., on the Veins of C'ornwall, 183 — description of the 
oxyd of tin, the production of Cornwall, &C..188. 

Pilgrims, dress, &c. (if, desciibed, 90. 

Pv, embankment of, describ(‘d, 45. 

Pactic dictwm, rcinarlss on, 512. 

Poetical extracts — from Southey’s Wat "iylef, 153 — Lord Byron’s 
ManiVed, 120 — Shakesjicare, 475. 

Poetry, definition of, 513. . 

Pontine marshes, account of, 52. 

Poor, how provided for in Scotland, 9,* 

Priestley, I>r, letter from Dr J’ranklin to, on the subject of vyar, 283, 

Prcmdence, particular, on the belief of a, 301. 

Pttblic affairs, on the present state of, 516 — incjonsistency of those 
who assert that the possession of power is of no value, exposed, 516^ 
—.-authors notion of the motives which acitiiate mankind, 518 — re- 
marks on the dunilion of Parliaments, 520 — errors connnitted by 
the reformers, 521 — proceedings of the Comniitle^ of the House 
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of Commons, 524? — nature of the conspiracies against Government 
described, 525 — suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, 5S:3 — pass- 
ing of the (jagging act, 5‘M‘ — unwarrantable interference of tiw? 
Secretary of State, resisted by the Berkshire Magistrates, oi>7 — 
account of Oliver the spy, 5'1<0. * 

Q 

Qiiiikers, improve d asylum for lunatics, estalvlished by, at York, 438. 
itluarUrly List of New Publications, 2fjl, oi l*. 

R 

Bril Dr Franklin’s opinions on, 2t)9. 

JtUcii^ cultivated in Lombardy, 3S, 

Bivicre, Marquih de, charged witii ingratitude to Murat, lUO 
Borne ^ rapid decrease in the population of, 57 « 


S 

Sahljdlh, effects ol‘ the abolition of, in I'rance, f;SL 

Salp(‘tr/tr(\ hospital of, at i'aris, described, l-LJ. 

ScothnifK catisos to which its exoinption irom th(‘ bm’dcps, o:c. of 
pauperism may be attributed, 9 — plan of })ubiie ehcoityfur ihc 
luiger towns of, proposed, ‘^3. 

Shd/ts/jiup, TiOrd, opinion that Farliaiiients were chosen aunuaJl), 
originated with him, 131. 

Sliiplei/, Bisho]), letter to, from Dr Franklin, 2>^l). 

Soiitlicyi> Wat Tyler, doubts at first entertained of his being the au- 
thor, 151 — history of the poem, 152 — extracts from, 15.^ — 'aigln 
and substance of Mr Somhey’s letter to Mr Siuitli, with remtuito, 
157 — remedies proposed by him for the suli'erings uinlei' vJilch we 
now labour, examined, 1(39 — his character, liuw vindicated by Mr 
Coleridge, 493. 

Spntrr, Mr, extract from a ])nb»ica»ion of, 73. 

Stein/intiey'f^, Mr,- notice relative to the geology ol‘ the coast of J.j- 
brador, 19 1 . 

Sio'!f{ar/i-nif. among the slaves in the West Indies, dc'icribcd, 359. 

Strac/i(i7i, extract of h curious letter irom Di: t rankiln to^ 297. 

universal, siiowm never to liave obtain* d in l-m-land, 1 I t. 

i>tiii(iap scJwots, beneticial intiuence uf, on the iow^r ord^is, 27. 

T 

7'filcs of jMy Landlord, evidently the work of the Author of Waver- 
ley, t^vc. 193) — populnvity of the author great and doseived, 191' — 
wiuit his cl'.ief failurt-s, 197 — remarKS on his former publicadons, 
198 — outline of the first tale, 4 he Black Dvtarl,’ 2Ct) — oxtracis 
from, 202— nil rod not ion to the tale of (Jld Mortality, 2If> — ])enod 
at which the scene of the story ts laid, 21(3 — eiToneuus idea con- 
veyed by general liistory of the stale of the bed) t>f the peopl‘% 
during gieal public events, 217 — outline of the tah\ with extracts. 
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219 — remarks on some of the characters in the., work, 257 

— and on the author’s joculiir.li^^ phraseology, ib. 

Taliei^rand^ ineinoranduoi addresaed by, f)ukc of Wellington, 

123. ' ^Fr,. 

Trflifi, drseriptlon of the baths of, 330- ^ , 

7 cmp(\si^ Shakespeare’s, remarks on the characters Sti, 4-85. 

Torrio JU, agricultural improvement suggested by, 45. 
y'rrule..)i’cu, (loilnau, accoiml of the itinerancy of, 3«S9- 
I'rdvt'h^ sirl(Uures on modern books of, 371. 

'J'vscru^ps agricM.iliure of, described, 40- 

Veniaiks on Shakespeare’s style of corned}, 486. 


V 

Vt\‘tirr, description of fh(‘ city, drc. 90. > 

i rrmir\t\ manners of, deserihod, 89. 

Lerrzmj one oi tile great festivals of the C’ahnucks, de?crihed, 30'.). 

W 

lVatf>rh>o^ visit to iho Allied Armies after the battle of, 121. 

WiJ.s/iirigtoiij (ler.erai, leller to, 284. 

Wehdcry Mr, on the fresh water formations in the Isle of Wight, (ftc. 
18(>. ; 

Wvllingtmy correspondence of the Duke of, with the deputies from 
Paris, 123. 

Whhiy on the fre.^'h water fonnations in tlie i.sle of, i 86. 

wm iamM)Vy Dr, liis medical and miscellaneous ohe^i uU ions rebtis c 
to the West India ,b.kinds, 310 — remarks on the ijn» rfererce of tlu 
Priti^h Pavlliuncnt in the internal legislation of tlio nhinds, 341 — 
author, though, » friend to the slave trade, compel U'd^ to admit its 
abuses, 351 — medical treatment of tlic slavi s censured, 351 — sin- 
, giilar maladj^ to which they arc subject, 359 — rer.'^ons wdiich ini' 
pede the religious instruction of the islands, 36.3 — notable aiK cdftte 
of island legislation, 367 — points in the conditu)^. of tlie slaves, 
which principally deinand the attention of the Legl Mature, 369. 

Wood, remaflv.s on the products obrained in tile distillation of, 177* 

Wordsvcifrth, jMr, of his originaJily as a poet, 495, 507. 

. Y 

Yorky account of the Lunatic Asylum at, 434. 
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